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AUTHORIZED  DEFINITION. 

At  the  Annual  Session  of  1881,  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeo- 
pathy ordered  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  President's  definition  of  the  words  "Regular" 
and  "Irregular,"  as  applied  to  schools  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  be  adopted  by  this  Institute  as  correct. 

2.  That  hereafter  this  definition  be  conspicuously  printed  in 
all  published  documents  and  Transactions  of  this  Institute, 
in  order  that  the  profession,  of  all  schools,  may  the  sooner  be 
familiarized  with,  and  led  to  adopt  it. 


"-4  Regular  Physician.— A  graduate  of  a  regularly  char- 
tered medical  college.^  Theternn  aha  applies  to  a  'person  practicing 
the  healing  art  in  ^sjSi(aiMaiipf''finth  ihe  iiiiHifjJie  iountry  in  which 
he  resides" 

See  TranMetioM  of  1881,  pp.  23,  68  and  71. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTE. 


Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Directory  of  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1893, 
it  was  suggested,  that  in  order  to  make  the  Exposition  complete,  and 
the  celebration  adequate,  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  new  age, 
in  science,  literature,  education,  government,  jurisprudence,  morals, 
charity,  religion,  and  other  departments  of  human  activity,  should 
also  be  conspicuously  displayed  as  the  most  eflFective  means  of  in- 
creasing the  fraternity,  progress,  prosperity  and  peace  of  mankind. 

It  was  therefore  proposed  that  a  series  of  World's  Congresses  for 
that  purpose  be  held  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893,  and  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  was  duly 
organized  to  promote  the  holding  and  success  of  such  congresses.  This 
organization  was  authorized  and  supported  by  the  Exposition  Man- 
agement, and  approved  by  the  United  States  Government.  Ample 
audience  rooms,  with  special  facilities  for  sectional  as  well  as  general 
meetings,  were  provided  by  the  Directory  of  the  Fair  in  a  magnifi- 
cent Art  Building  erected  on  the  lake  front. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  as 
above  mentioned,  its  President,  Hon.  C.  C.  Boniiey,  invited  the 
Homoeopathic  profession  to  hold  an  International  Congress  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  A  local 
Committee  was  appointed  and  an  Advisory  Council  selected,  composed 
of  prominent  representatives  of  the  Homoeopathic  school  in  all  lands. 
Acceptances  were  received  from  nearly  all  these  physicians,  and  the 
plan  suggested  for  carrying  out  the  enterprise  was  cordially  endorsed. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  appointed  a  committee  for  a  Congress 
of  Women,  but  subsequently  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the  two  con- 
gresses together  as  one  body.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June,  1892, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  hold  its  next  session  in  Chicago,  and  in 
conjunction* with  the  World's  Congress;  and  instead  of  transacting 
its  usual  business,  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  sci- 
entific work  and  interests  of  the  Congress. 


X  HISTORICAL  NOTE. 

At  the  request  of  the  Local  Committee,  the  Institute  also  appointed 
a  committee  of  its  own  to  aot  with  the  Local  Committee  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Congress.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Institute  and  the  Advisory  Council,  held  in 
Washington  City,  there  was  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute,  to  prepare  a  general 
plan  for  the  Congress  and  to  invite  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  Homoeopathic  school  to  deliver  addresses  before  it. 

The  committees,  after  many  meetings  and  consultations,  decided 
upon  the  plans  under  which  the  Congress  should  be  conducted,  and 
the  subjects  and  questions  to  which  its  consideration  should  be  de- 
voted. They  also  secured  the  aid  of  those  whose  addresses,  essays 
and  discussions  are  herein  presented.  The  title  by  which  the  con- 
vocation was  to  be  known  was  "  The  World's  Congress  of  Homoeo- 
pathic Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  and  its  papers  and  discussions 
were  to  be  the  property  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  held 
in  Chicago,  III.,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Congress,  it  was  urged 
that  the  publication  of  the  papers  of  the  Congress  at  an  early  day 
was  much  to  be  desired,  and  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  early  publication  by  the  Congress  Auxiliary.  ^  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  a  motion  was  offered  and 
adopted  providing : 

"  That  the  Executive  and  Publication  Committee  be  empowered 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  and  officials  of  the  Congress,  and  to  act 
as  circumstances  shall  permit  and  their  own  judgment  shall  dictate." 

Under  the  authority  thus  conferred,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Institute  received  the  manuscripts  of  the  Congress  from  its  offi- 
cials, and  ordered  that  they  be  published  and  copies  distributed  to 
all  persons  entitled  to  the  Institute  Transactions,  and  to  all  foreign 
phyF.icians  who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Congress. 
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RULES  OF  ORDER. 


1.  All  Homoeopathic  physicians  attending  the  Congress  shall 
have  equal  rights  as  members. 

2.  The  President  shall  appoint  and  announce  at  the  first  session 
of  the  convention,  committees  on  business  and  on  resolutions,  of  five 
members  each. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Business  shall  consider  and  report  such 
measures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  promoting  and  expediting  the 
work  of  the  Congress. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  consider  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  resolutions  and  all  other  business  that  may  be  submitted  to  it,, 
and  shall  report  thereon  at  such  times  as  the  Congress  may  direct. 

5.  Addresses,  except  that  of  the  President,  shall  not  occupy  more 
than  thirty  minutes  in  their  delivery,  and  papers  in  each  section  not 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  except  by  general  consent  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

6.  Members,  announced  by  the  President  to  lead  in  discussions, 
shall  not  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes.  Other  members  partici- 
pating in  the  discussion  shall  not  consume  more  than  five  minutes. 
No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  upon  any  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. The  author  of  the  paper  shall  have  the  privilege  of  closing 
the  discussion  thereon.  Debate  on  any  single  subject  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  one  hour. 

7.  Presentation  of  reports  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  Hom- 
oeopathy in  foreign  States  and  countries  shall  be  limited  to  twenty 
minutes  each. 

8.  Resolutions  and  motions  having  the  effect  of  resolutions  shall 
be  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  acceptance. 
They  shall  be  open  for  discussion  when  reported  back  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

9.  Reports  and  recommendations  from  the  Committee  on  Business 
shall  be  first  in  order  at  the  opening  of  each  morning  session. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 


Chicago,  III.,  May  29. 1893. 

The  World's  Congress  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
assembled  in  the  ''Hall  of  Washington/'  in  the  Art  Institute  at 
eight  o'clock  p.m. 

The  officers  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Homoeopathy,  and  also  the  officers  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homoeopathy,  occupied  seats  upon  the  platform^  together 
with  several  delegates  to  the  Congress  from  foreign  countries.  The 
large  auditorium  was  well  filled  by  physicians  and  their  friends. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney,  Presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  at  his  request,  Rev.  T. 
G.  Milsted,  chaplain  of  the  organization,  led  the  audience,  in  prayer, 
which  was  followed  by 

Pkesident  Bonney's  Opening  Address. 

It  is  what  Mr.  Milsted's  predecessor,  the  beloved  Robert  Collyer, 
would  call  the  simple  truth,  that  the  present  occasion  is  the  most 
interesting  and  in  some  respects  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the 
history  of  Homoeopathic  medicine  and  surgery.  In  every  part  of 
the  world  in  which  this  body  of  the  medical  profession  exists,  the 
hearts  of  its  members  are  turned  towards  this  Art  Palace  to-night, 
with  earnest  wishes  for  the  most  brilliant  and  satisfactory  success. 

Many  are  here  to  participate  in  these  ceremonies,  but  for  every 
one  who  honors  them  by  his  presence  there  are  many  hundreds  who 
wish  they  were  here,  and  who,  though  absent  in  body  are  yet  with 
us  in  their  hearts. 

Homoeopathy  represents  in  the  medical  world  that  which  may  be 
designated — borrowing  and  slightly  paraphrasing  a  phrase  from  the 
new  movement  in  literature  in  our  kindred  republic  of  France — as 
the  spiritualization  of  thought  in  the  world  of  medicine. 

Entering  the  medical  world  at  a  time  when  it  was  in   many 
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marked  respects  different  from  what  it  is  to-day,  Homoeopathy 
seemed^  to  the  casual  observer,  to  be  working  the  most  miraculous 
cures  with  nothing  !  It  was  so  startling  in  its  claims  and  the  re- 
sults were  so  marked  when  tested  by  the  logic  of  statistics,  that  the 
advent  of  Homoeopathy  into  the  world  of  medicine  presently  stimu- 
lated a  new  and  zealous  inquiry  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  medical 
minds  into  the  mysteries  and  principles  of  the  science  and  the  art  of 
medicine. 

This  Homoeopathic  movement  emphasized,  as  nothing  else  had 
ever  done  before,  and  as  nothing  has  done  since,  the  marvellous 
medical  power  of  nature.  It  immediately  set  the  medical  world  to 
thinking  that  if  agencies  so  delicate  and  subtle  that  they  could 
neither  be  weighed  nor  measured ;  neither  felt  nor  heard,  could  do 
so  much,  there  must  be  something  deeper  in  the  science  of  medicine 
than  they/ had  heretofore  discovered;  and  to-day  it  is  not  my  voice 
nor  the  voice  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  only,  but  also  the  voices 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  general  profession  of  medicine  and 
surgery — as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Congress  heard  in  my  pres- 
ence the  other  day — which  declare  that  of  all  the  blessings  which 
the  general  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery  has  received,  those 
derived  from  Homoeopathy  are  easily  first  and  most  useful. 

This  is  said,  not  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  much  less  in  a  spirit  of 
censure,  but  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  utmost  cordiality,  and  brotherhood. 
For  I  can  testify  on  this  occasion,  that  of  the  persons  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  organization  of  this  Congress,  some  were  members, 
not  of  the  Homoeopathic,  but  of  the  general  profession  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 

The  immense  influence  exerted  by  the  Homoeopathic  School  of 
medicine  and  surgery  on  the  general  profession,  did  not  end  its  in- 
fluence there.  It  exerted  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  influence 
on  the  mind  of  patients,  and  on  public  opinion  generally.  It  awak- 
ened curiosity;  it  stimulated  investigation;  it  excited  research,  and 
the  result  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  physicians  and  surgeons 
the  whole  world  over,  without  distinction  of  school.  This  agitation 
has  pro<luced  an  intelligent  class  of  patients.  No  physician  can  deal 
most  successfully  with  disease,  without  the  co-operation  of  an  intelli- 
gent patient.  Ignorance  stands  the  greatest  barrier  in  the  way  of 
the  success  of  the  intelligent  physician  and  surgeon.  To  overcome 
that  ignorance ;  to  substitute  for  it  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
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natuiT  of  the  work  to  be  done,  a  willingness  in  the  heart  of  the 
patient  to  co-operate  with  his  jiliysician,  is,  as  every  wUe  physiemn 
a<l  sturgeon  knows,  of  immense  importance  to  the  desired  cure. 
We  do  not  seek,  the  medioal  profession  does  not  desire,  that  every 
one  should  become  his  own  doctor  any  more  than  that  every  one 
sbotild  become  his  own  blacksmith,  his  own  tailor,  bis  own  dry- 
goods  merchant,  liis  own  railway  carrier.  But  (mly  that  |Tiatients 
shall  be  possessed  of  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  will  enable 
them  to  co-operate  understandingly  with  the  efforts  made  in  their 
bfhalf. 

The  results  of  the  influences  to  which  I  have  referred  in  other 
fields  have  been  to  promote  what  did  not  exist  fifty  years  ago  at  all 
in  any  school  of  a  popular  nature,  the  study  of  the  general  prioci- 

Lples  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  which  has  now  become 
common  alt  over  the  land.  To  know  something  of  the  laws  of  life 
and  health  ;  to  have  some  intelligent  understanding  of  the  struoture 
of  that  most  wonderful  of  all  creations,  the  human  body;  to  have 
some  knowletlge  of  the  rulf^s  which  must  be  obeyed  if  health  would 
me  preserved ;  to  know  something  of  the  conditions  under  which 
great  toil  can  be  endure<l  and  the  system  yet  not  break  down  ;  the^e 
I  are  things  which  every  intelligent  physician  and  surgeon  to-day 

H     desires  to  have  known  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
H  The  organization  of  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893  has  l>een 

^     effected  by  local  Committees  of  Organization,  one  of  men,  and  a  cor- 
responding one  of  women.     Recognizing  the  fitness  of  the  advent  of 
women  into  so  many  new  fields  of  u^^efulness  and  honor,  the  World's 
Congre^  Auxiliary  in  cases  proper  for  the  participation  of  women 
^       bas  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  in  the  organisation  of  the 
^B   Congress  with  the  corresponding  committee  of  men.     The  two  local 
1^   committees  which  had  the  organization  of  this  Congress  in  charge 
are  represented  respectively  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Mitcliell  on  the  one  liand 
and  Dr,  Julia  Holmes  Smith  on  the  other.     These  local  Committees 
of  Organization  however,  could  not  undertake  to  orgtinize  a  World's 
Omgress  on  Medicine  and  Surgery  without  tl»e  co^opemtion  of  repre- 
sentative minds  select^l  from  all  countries  where  the  profession  has 
been  establishe<l.     For  this  reason  an  Advisory  Council  consisting 
^     perhaps  of  a  hundred   or  more  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  located 
H     in  different  States  and  countries,  was  selected  to  constitute  the  non- 
"^     restdent  branch  of  these  committees  of  organization. 
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Medical  organizations  of  the  different  States  and  countries  were 
invited  to  appoint  Committees  of  Co-operation,  and  act  with  these 
committees  and  Advisory  Councils  in  perfecting  the  work. 

Nothing  remains  for  roe  but  to  extend  to  you,  m  I  now  do,  on 
behalf  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  on  behalf  of  ihe 
authorities,  mnnicipalj  State  and  National  which  have  co-operatetl 
to  this  end,  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome  to  the  WorI*rs  Con- 
greaees  of  189.3,  especially  to  the  World^s  Congress  on  Homa^opathrc 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  It  is  also  fitting  that  the  representative  of 
the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  shook! 
extend^  in  behalf  of  the  women  whom  she  represents,  the  women  of 
all  States  and  countries  represented  here,  her  own  welcome  on  this 
occasion.  I  therefore  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Mrs, 
Charles  Henrotin,  who  will  now  address  you  on  behalf  of  the 
W^oman*s  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary, 

Mrs*  Chahles  Hexrotin's  Address, 

Mr.  Chainmnif  Ladies  and  Gmtlemtii :  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith 
and  her  committee  have  kindly  given  me  this  opportunity  to  extend 
the  welcome  of  the  Woman's  Branch  trj  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
participating  in  this  Congress,  and  I  have  been  asked  by  them  also 
to  speak  a  few  words  on  medical  women,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
outsider.  I  shall  carefully  refrain  from  doing  that;  but  I  may,  if 
you  will  bear  with  me,  try  to  voice  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
salient  points  of  the  participation  of  women  in  this  Congress, 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  medical  profession  in  which  women 
have  obtained  an  equal  recognition  in  the  deliberations  of  any  con- 
gress. Being  represented  as  they  are  by  the  Woman's  Committee 
of  the  Woman's  Brancli  of  the  World^s  Congress  Auxiliary,  which 
association  is  recognized  by  government,  they  are  therefore  taking 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  a  governmental  eongre-ss.  The  congress 
of  representative  women  which  preceded  this  was  apfean  of  praise  m 
to  what  women  had  accomplislied  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
also  voicing  their  hopes  for  the  future.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  women  will  l>e  judged  by  the  part  which  they  will  take  in 
the  series  which  is  now  inaugurated,  because  this  series  of  congresses, 
commencing  with  the  medical  congresses,  deals  with  specialized  lines 
of  light,  as  educational,  industrial,  professional,  and  it  is  along  that 
line  of  specialization  that  modern  lite  is  tending.    By  their  perception 


and  dellb^rationsrinTiese  congresses,  they  will  show  on  which  points 
titey  are  weak  and  od  which  they  are  strong ;  aod  they  will  thus 
emphasize  not  only  womao***  attain  mentis  but  also  what  she  has  done 
along  the  line  of  specialized  effort;  and  in  this  modern  civilization^ 
if  vronien  hope  to  comi>ete  at  all,  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  realize 
their  position  in  this  way. 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  the  few  women's  narnes  which  ap- 
pear on  this  programme.  I  leave  it  for  the  women  participating  in 
the  Congress  to  say  what.  Is  it  because  they  so  largely  devote  their 
prof«B^ioua1  efforts  to  practice  among  women  and  children,  or  do 
tl.  '    1}  they  graduate,  give  up  their  8tudie«,  contenting  themselves 

^>  r  practice  and  without  making  their  profession  the  love  of 

their  lives  as  well  as  the  means  of  earning  their  daily  livelihood  ? 

Thiij  generous  recognition  of  women  in  the  profession,  as  shown 
by  the^e  congresses,  should  be  the  greatest  incentive  to  them  to  prove 
themselves  to  be  worthy  of  it,  and  to  demonstrate  their  fitne«48  to 
take  an  equal  position  with  their  brother  physicians.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  future  of  the  professions  will  prove  that  the  love 
of  the  exact  sciences  is  not  ours,  but  that  we  will  take  up  rather 
the  generBl  practice  underlying  the  home,  the  perfection  of  medical 
appliances,  the  trained  nurses,  thus  bringing  into  the  profession  the 
practical  details  on  which  depend  after  all  half  the  success  of  the 
physician. 

With  all  modesty,  I  leave  these  suggestions  to  the  women  taking 
part  ID  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress^  and  I  reiterate  ray  wel- 
come to  yoU|  ladies  and  geutkmen. 

Mit  BoNNEY:  With  a  jjatience,  skill,  energy  and  devotion  to 
duty  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee  of  Organization  of  this  Congress,  has  pur- 
sued the  labor  of  organizing  it  during  the  past  three  years.  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  and  honor  to  present  to  you,  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  this  CongteB&^  Dr.  J.  S*  Mitchell,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  on  taking  the  chair,  was  greeted  with  hearty  ap- 
plause.    He  said : 

Ladies  and  Geailetnen:  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing,  as  the  next 
speaker,  Dr.  Jamen  H.  McClelland,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
Preiiident  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  the  oldeat 
national  medical  association  in  the  United  States. 
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Address  op  Dr.  J.  H.  McClelland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  arid  Oentlemen,  Members  of  the  Congress:  It 
affords  me  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  represent  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy  on  this  occasion,  and  to  add  my  words  of 
welcome  to  those  who  have  preceded  me.  You  will  all  agree  that 
our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  President  Bonney  and  to 
President  Palmer  and  her  able  coadjutor,  Mrs.  Henrotin,  God  bless 
them,  that  we  have  an  opportunity,  in  these  series  of  scientific  con- 
gresses that  have  been  inaugurated  as  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
sublime  demonstration  that  will  go  into  history  as  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  That  there  has  been  a  most  liberal  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor  and  money  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  this 
Congress,  we  well  know,  and  the  committees  represented  by  Dr.  J. 
S.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Julia  Holmes  Smith — God  bless  her  too — 
merit  our  unqualified  thanks.  The  work  has  been  well  and  truly 
done. 

This  Congress,  unlike  previous  ones  of  our  school,  has  been  con- 
vened under  the  auspices  and  fostering  care  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary  ;  yet  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  maintains  a 
cordial  interest  in  its  welfare,  as  the  parent  organization.  This  in- 
terest is  further  manifested  by  its  adjourning  over  its  scientific  work 
until  next  year,  that  all  efforts  might  be  concentrated  upon  the  work 
of  the  Congress.  Under  the  auspices  of  our  national  body,  which, 
many  of  you  know,  is  the  oldest  medical  association  in  this  country, 
now  entering  its  fiftieth  year,  there  was  held  the  memorable  Con- 
gress of  1876,  under  the  leadership  of  the  immortal  Dunham. 
Three  others  have  been  held  since,  the  last  under  the  leadership  of 
that  leader  of  men.  Dr.  I.  Tisdale  Talbot,  which  achieved  even 
greater  success  than  the  gathering  of  1876. 

We  now  inaugurate  the  Columbian  Congress  of  1893,  and  are 
gathered  this  evening  under  auspices  most  fair  and  auspicious,  under 
an  official  patronage  and  fostering  care  of  which  we  feel  justly  proud. 
We  take  our  place  in  a  line  of  scientific  congresses  unequalled  in 
the  world's  history,  and  from  which  will  flow  results  far  reaching 
and  of  great  good  to  mankind. 

This  Congress,  let  me  suggest,  stands  for  more  than  a  report  upon 
the  medical  sciences  in  general,  great  and  important  as  they  are.  It 
stands  for  a  reformation  in  the  science  of  therapeutics  more  far  reach- 
ing and  important  than  any  of  ancient  or  modern  times.     While 
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^IIm  great  ExpositioD  represents  the  aclvmice  m  every  branch  of 
bimian  knowledge  since  Columbus  touched  our  shores,  four  hundred 
irs  aga,  tins  Congress  will,  in  some  measure,  show  forth  the  ad- 
IvaDce  in  medicine  since  Hahnemann,  our  veritable  Columbus,  made 
rfc»  discoveries  a  single  century  ago.  And  I  am  not  overstating 
when  I  say  the  changes  are  equally  great.  The  world,  indeed,  owes 
.dore  than  it  can  ever  repay  to  that  great  and  ^yoil  man  whose 
rttiigbty  genius  brought  about  this  great  reformation, 

I  noticed  in  that  imperial  dome,  which  this  wonderful  people  have 
led  in  that  white  city  by  the  lake,  inscribed  the  names  of  such 
lical  heroes  as  Hippocrates  and  Galen  and  Harvey  and  Hunter 
90  oil,  bat  the  name  moBt  worthy  to  ot-cupy  a  conspicuous  place 
in  that  line  of  worthies  was  that  of  Samuel  Hahnemann ;  and,  my 
frieiidaj  the  time  is  ripe  when  suitable  memorials  should  he  erected 
III  kffi  memory.  Nut  only  in  the  interest  of  the  governing  princ-i- 
pica  alluded  to^  how*ever,  are  we  assembled  here  this  e%^en]ng,  but  for 
IIm  advaDcement  of  each  and  every  branch  of  our  beloved  art ;  and 
I  OKMDmit  tliiB  great  task  to  the  Congress  now  assembled  with  great 
It  id,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  good-will  that  the 
Imerican  Institute  on  this  occasion  gives  place  to  the  World's  Con- 
,and  joins  in  the  voic«  of  welcome  which  flows  in  such  generous 
ire  here  to-night.  ^ 
The  Chairman;  It  is  well  known  that  these  congre^es  have 
;^lM)eD  conducted  by  the  united  and  harmonious  labor  of  men  and 
I  now  iutrocluce  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  who  has  worked 
m  cieotttally  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Congress. 

Addrbss  of  Db,  Julia.  Holmes  SMirn. 

Mr*  Chairman,  MemkerB  of  the  Anneriean  InstUnte  and  Men  and 

Womfn  Who  are  Interesied  in  Wha4  t>  Going  on  Here :  I  come  to 

^greet  you,  and  I  come  to  thank  you  for  your  presence,  because  that 

pftteirae  means  your  interest,  and  I  come  to  bespeak  in  your  behalf 

a  charity.     A  charity  for  what?     For  the  minority.     My  chief, 

I  MiB.  Henrotin,  has  said  to  night  she  was  surprised   to  see  so  few 

I  of  women  on  the  programme.     Will  you  tell  me  why?     Mrs. 

Henrotin  ia  not  a  doctor.     She  doe^  not  know,  she  has  never  thought 

^<»f  tbe  dark  days  and  the  anxious  nights,  and  the  hard  work  and 

» earnest  toil  and  the  great  discoiirageoient  and  the  intense  op|)o- 

fitioo  that  we  have  had  from  our  associates,  from  the  men  who  take 
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care  of  us,  from  the  men  who  love  us,  from  the  men  who  thought 
we  were  most  charming,  and  from  the  men  who  did  not  wish  us  to 
do  anything  else  but  to  be  sweet.  Now  that  is  a  fact,  and  that  is 
the  only  trouble  that  there  are  so  few  names  on  the  programme. 
We  had  rather  stay  at  home — the  majority  of  us.  We  had  rather 
be  taken  care  of— the  majority  of  us.  We  had  rather  do  nothing 
at  all  but  be  what  most  of  the  men  who  love  us  wish  us  to  be. 
It  means  a  great  deal  when  a  girl  says,  I  will  be  a  scientist,  I  will 
be  a  doctor,  I  will  be  a  chemist,  I  will  be  as  Dr.  Talbot's  daugh- 
ter has  said  she  would  be — a  professor  of  coal  economics.  It  means 
putting  aside  a  lot  of  nice  things^-oh,  so  many  nice  things!  It 
means  the  sacrifice  of  so  much — ^so  much  that  we  women  love,  and 
it  means  a  regular  travelling  on  to  a  Gethsemane,  and  it  does  not 
unfrequently  happen  that  that  Gethsemane  ends  in  Calvary,  because 
a  woman's  ambition  killed  is  a  woman  crucified. 

Now,  you  can  feel  that  yourselves,  and  you  know  that  yourselves, 
you  men  and  women  who  listen  to  me  to-night.  That  is  why,  Mrs. 
Henrotin,  there  are  few  names  on  the  programme  to-night.  It  means 
much  to  us.  This  century,  this  woman's  century,  this  century  in 
which  woman  has  had  her  apotheosis,  and  the  apotheosis  has  been 
right  here,  in  the  city  by  the  lake,  in  this  new  and  unknown  city, 
in  the  city  which  fifty  years  ago  was  almost  a  wilderness, — in  this 
city  women  have  had — what?  The  recognition  we  have  here  to- 
night from  my  peers.  They  have  not  had  it  before,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  so  few  women's  names  on  the  programme.  We 
are  rejoicing;  and  we  are  indebted  to  America,  we  are  indebted  to 
this  Congress,  we  are  indebted  to  this  nation,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
representatives  of  this  nation,  as  we  have  them  here  in  Mr.  Bonney 
and  Mr.  Henrotin,  that  we  women  have  an  opportunity  to  say  what 
we  think  here,  to  be  what  we  please  here,  and  to  tell  you  what  I  am 
telling  you  now,  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  women's  names  on 
the  programme.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  ambition  or  study,  but  for  lack 
of  opportunity  heretofore,  and  which  now  is  open  to  us. 

This  is  our  opportunity.  This  is  what  we  have  been  waiting  for, 
and  when  we  have  the  leadership  of  a  woman  like  this,  a  woman 
who  is  ready  to  say  go,  and  to  hold  up  the  hands  and  the  heels  of 
the  woman  who  is  going,  because  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
in  the  World's  Exposition  are  of  women  who  are  flying  along,  their 
arms  outstretched  and  their  feet  in  the  air,  because  of  her  ambition, 
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qtfBWtly,  eagerly,  patiently,  painstakingly,  going  on  and  on ;  and 
ooly  God  knows  where  she  will  succeed,  if  you  will  only  not  put 
weighls  on  her  heels. 

There  are  few  names  on  the  programme;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
past*  If  it  ever  happens — and  please  God,  Mrs.  Henrutin,  iu  your 
time  and  mine  it  will — that  we  have  another  World's  Congress  in 
Chicago,  or  anywhere  under  heaven,  there  will  be  many  a  name,  so 
many  that  the  woman^s  congress — which  we  had  just  a  little  while 
ago,  and  whose  badge  I  wear  now,  the  confederated  congre^  of 
women — will  be  a  petty  thing  compared  to  what  we  shall  have  tbeO| 
in  our  time  and  in  your  time. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  there  are  doctors  down  here,  women  doctors, 
I  wonder  if  they  know  just  exactly  what  I  mean  by  these 
I?  I  wonder  if  they  feel  as  I  feel,  that  it  is  a  lack  of  oppor* 
tonilj?  We  mothers — Mrs,  Henrotin  has  said  it  is  the  domestic 
practice  in  which  we  excel— we  mothers  Bit  by  the  fire  and  spin. 
We  oooserve  the  money  that  our  husbands  bring  in,  and  we 
do  oot  say,  this  is  for  Jane,  and  this  for  Harriet.  What  do  we 
«y?  John  must  go  to  college,  and  Harry  must  go  into  the 
navy;  and  so  we  save  and  we  toil.  Why?  Because  of  this  intense 
domestic  iostioct.  I  would  not  give  it  up;  not  for  one  moment 
would  I  give  it  np ;  but  it  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  all  of  us ;  and 
lines  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  any  mother  has  a 
to  be  anything  but  a  mother;  and  whether  any  wife  has  any 
rtglit  to  be  anything  but  a  wife.  I  would  consecrate  the  professions 
to  women  who  are  in  love  with  the  professions.  I  would  consecrate 
ambition  to  women  who  are  in  love  with  ambition.  I  would  have 
women  married  to  the  thing.  I  would  educate  my  children  to  the 
Ihiog,  if  those  children  had  any  sort  of  sentiment  for  it.  It  must 
be  a  love,  it  must  be  an  enthusiasm,  it  must  be  a  consecration;  it 
may  be  a  martyrdom,  for  we  have  no  right  to  say  to  any  man,  take 
tbb  part  of  a  woman  to  be  your  wife.  I  am  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
wbelber  a  woman  can  succeed  as  a  physician,  as  a  surgeon,  as  a 
diombt,  if  she  rocks  the  cradle  with  her  foot  while  she  studies  her 
anatomy.  When  you  go  into  a  medical  school  you  mu?t  write  your- 
self  a  doctor,  I  was  an  old  wonmn  when  I  began,  so  I  did  not  have 
temptation. 

Another  point,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  point,  and  a  very  impbr- 
taot  thing,  that  I  have  come  to  say  to-night,  because  this  may  be  the 
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last  time  that  I  will  ever  talk  at  a  world's  congress,  and  I  want  to 
have  my  opportunity:  Have  women  failed?  Have  they  really 
failed?  Have  they  never  t)een  surgeons?  Have  they  never  been 
alienists?  Have  they  never  been  chemists?  Have  they  never 
l>een  biologists?  Is  there  no  woman  anywhere  of  whom  we  can  say, 
she  19 a  great  woman  in  this  line?  1  know  a  woman,  of  whom  I 
spoke  the  other  night  io  the  Women's  Congress,  who  is  now  in  ao 
important  position  in  the  Chicago  University;  Emily  Nunn  Whit- 
man, She  is  authority  in  biology,  and  all  the  scientific  journals  in 
America  and  Europe  accept  her  contributions.  She  is  typical.  There 
are  many  others.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  young  woman,  a  very 
young  woman,  who  has  not  very  many  years  seen  the  ink  green  on 
her  diploma,  who  has  been  successful  in  ovariotomy  and  laparotomy. 
I  know  a  wftman,  not  very  far  from  me,  who  does  very  good  work 
in  surgery,  and  we  have  name  after  name  that  we  aiK^pt  as  authority. 
We  teach  our  students  the  names  of  women  who  have  discovered 
important  matters  and  important  methods  in  various  branches  of 
medicine  and  practice.  We  have  not  failed.  We  have  done  our 
best  according  to  the  opportunity  that  was  given  us,  and  we  thank 
and  bless  and  pray  for  all  sorts  of  good  things  to  come  to  the  men 
who  have  given  us  that  opportunity* 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  the  honor  of  intnxlucing  a  distinguished 
representative  of  our  school  from  abroad,  Dr.  A.  E.  Hawkes,  of 
Liverpool,  England,  President-elect  of  the  British  Homceopathic 
Congress, 

Address  op  Dr.  Alfred  E,  Hawkes, 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Ladies  and  Genflcmen:  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  reception  of  me  as  representing  some  of  the 
HomaHipaths  of  my  own  country.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  also  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  see  this  great  gathering  of 
those  interested  in  Homceopathy.  1  come  from  the  city  of  Liver- 
pool where  6fty  years  ago  the  revered  Dr.  J*  J.  Drysdale,  single- 
handed,  fought  the  battle  for  the  truth.  One  after  another  joined 
him  until  he  became  so  strong  in  that  city  that  some  few  years  ago 
one  of  our  greatest  merchants,  He«ry  Tait,  offered  to  give  us  some 
twenty* five  thousand  pounds  to  build  a  hospital  if  the  society  of 
which  I  happened  to  be  President,  the  HomoBopathic  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  LiveriMx>l,  would  carry  on  the  work.     That  hospital  was 
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EtUl  ami  19  now  in  good  working  order,  and  we  aodertake  aoy 
I  of  work  that  turns  up. 

I  thank  yoa  for  your  kiadn^s  and  I  have  only  to  eay  that  HomcB- 
opathy  is  flourishing  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  part  of  it  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  the  question  of  medical  women  and  their 
profession  is  being  not  very  slowly  settled.  The  Scotch  examining 
board  admit  them,  and  they  sometimes  have  to  confess  that  the  wo- 
men get  more  marks  than  the  men.  At  Cambridge,  as  you  know, 
Jlisg  Fawoett  obtained  suflScient  marks  to  head  the  head  wrangler. 

Tomen  are  being  examined  in  London  by  perhaps  the  stiffest  ex- 

lining  bcMird  in  the  whole  world,  possibly  with  the  exception,  as  I 
am  iDformedy  of  Vienna,  and  women  there  are  gaining  the  highest 
booore  that  the  University  can  give,  and  obtaining  their  degrees  in 
mcdictDe.  I  for  one,  wish  the  women  G»xls^>eed  and  I  am  qnite 
sore  that  given  fair  play  they  will  give  a  g^ioii  account  of  themselves. 
If  J  only  further  hope  is  that  those  women  who  grailuate  in  medi* 
due  will  turn  their  attention  to  Homax>pathy,  which  in  so  very 
many  ways  they  are  specially  adapted  to  carry  out* 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Dr.  J.  Cavendish  Molson,  physi- 
of  the  London  Homoeopath ic  Hospital,  who  addressed  the 
log  as  follows  : 

Address  of  Dr.  J,  Cavendish  Moi^son, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  One  of  oar  great  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  said  years  ago,  "some  men  are  bom  to  greatness,  other 
men  achieve  greatness  while  others  have  greatne^  thrust  upon 
ibeni.^  I  come  in  under  the  third  class.  The  President  of  the 
British  Homo.<ipathic  Society  wrote  to  me  only  a  few  days  ago  ask- 
ing me  if  I  w^ould  act  as  representative  of  that  society  at  the  World's 
Congress  of  Homceopaths. 

Where  shall  I  begin  and  what  shall  I  say?  I  arrived  in  New 
York  the  other  day.  I  simply  rushed  through  the  city,  and  went 
oo  harriedly  by  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad*  Everthing  was 
new  to  me  ;  the  four  line  track,  the  stupendous  engines,  tlie  marvel- 
loQ§  railway  csrs,  with  all  their  well  furnished  appointments.  These 
ihiiiga  arrested  my  attention,  I  went  on  and  paused  and  took  full 
braitJi  at  Washington.  What  did  I  see  there?  Such  a  city  as  I 
hare  seen  nowhere  else.  I  have  been  north  and  south  and  east  and 
Ihiallj  I  have  come  west,  and  the  west  eclipeea  all* 
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Last  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to  go  to  the  sunirait  of  a  oontiiient, 
the  North  Cape,  and  there  we  were  photographed  by  the  light  of  the 
midnight  sun.  On  arriving  in  America  what  has  struck  rae  most 
of  all,  next  to  the  marvel h>us  inventive  genius  displayed  on  every 
hand,  is  the  cordial  reception  accorded  to  me.  I  have  felt  quite  at 
home*  In  Washington  one  of  the  government  officials  placed  him- 
self at  our  disposal  and  acted  as  our  guide  to  your  wonderful  Ar- 
lington, and  there  spread  out  Ijefore  us  in  panoramic  beauty,  lay 
your  glorious  capitol,  with  its  beautiful  obelisk  in  full  view. 

When  I  arrived  in  this  city  the  same  welcome,  the  same  kind- 
nees  was  extended  to  me  as  there,  but  I  think  I  must  say  that  I 
would  rather  live  in  Washington  than  in  Chicrago.  I  have  been  to 
the  top  of  your  Masonic  Temple.  It  was  a  marvellous  Jsight,  but 
every  man  that  could  show  a  brick  funnel  seemed  to  vie  with  his 
neighbor  to  make  the  greatest  smoke.  If  you  ever  have  auy  clear 
days  here,  which  way  does  the  wind  blow  on  those  days?  I  have 
no  doubt  I  will  get  an  answer  to  all  these  questions  a  little  later. 

Then  your  fair  White  City  came  in  view,  with  all  its  glorious  assem* 
blage  of  domes  and  minarets.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  nothing  has 
impressed  me  so  much  as  this  assemblage.  We  are  here  to-night  to 
honor  the  genius  of  Samuel  Hahnemann.  I  say  his  genius.  When 
one  goes  out  yonder  they  see  there  marvels  of  the  inventive  faculty 
of  man,  but  do  not  think  of  Hahnemann  as  an  inventive  genius  so 
much  BB  a  discoverer ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  discoveries  of 
scientific  men  vie  with  the  inventive  faculty  in  man.  Of  all  the  dis- 
coveries potent  for  good,  of  all  our  philanthropic  institutions  is  there 
0De;yea  I  think  I  may  throw  down  the  gauntlet  and  challenge 
every  man  and  woman  here  to  mention  one  discovery  which  can  be 
put  on  a  par  with  the  marvellous  discovery  of  Samuel  Hahnemann. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  On  my  return,  of  all  that  I  shall  have 
seen  and  heard,  that  which  I  shall  wish  most  to  convey  to  my  col- 
leagues will  be  the  kind  and  cordial  reception  wdiich  has  been 
accorded  to  me  all  ah)n^  the  line.  1  have  yet  much  to  see  before  I 
return. 

The  Chairman  then  miruduced  to  the  meeting  Dr.  C.  Bojanus,  of 
Samara,  Russia,  who  addressed  the  Congre^  in  his  native  language, 
a  translation  of  which  is  here  presented. 
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Address  of  Dr.  Carl  Bojaxus. 
Mjr  boDored  brethren  will  permit  me  to  call,  in  a  few  words,  thetr 
atteDtion  to  the  following  gubject,  which   may  prove  useful  to  the 
[Welfare  of  humanity*     Whilst  working  at  my  an^^wers  to  the  ques- 
lioas  which  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  C>)mmittee  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  on  Medico* Climatology.  I  involuntarily  remem- 
bered what  I  bad  written  myself  al>out  meteorological  stations  in 
my  work,  Hommopathic  Therapeutics  Applied  to  Operative  Surgery, 
published  in  Stuttgardt  in  1880.     The  question  to  be  answered  in 
the    programme  of   the   Cliraatological    Bureau    was   as    follows : 
^  What  more  can  the  weather  bureaus  do  to  aid  climatologists  and 
tniinate  climatological  knowledge  ?  "     My  answer  has  been  given 
to  the  article  sent  to  Dr.   Duncan.     W^hat  was  it,  then,  which  put 
me  in  miod  of  what  I  had  written  fourteen  years  ago  about  a  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  F.  X,  Horn,  of  Munich,  entitled  AboiU  the  Produc- 
Htm  iff  Di»mst9  Through  Magnetic^  ElectriCf  and  Afmo^heric  Influ- 
mcmp  a  work  which  had  been  read  by  me  with  great  interest  in 
18S3?     A  most  superficial  look  into  the  book  will  show  at  once  its 
worth  and  its  importance*     I  happened  to  hear  that  this  was  not  the 
only  work  of  Dr.  Horn  upon  the  stibject.     I  tried  to  get  the  rest  of 
hts  writings,  but  was  informed  that  these  works  were  all  out  of  sale. 
Isticoeeded  in  getting,  at  an  antiquarian's  store,  the  first  mentioned 
work  of  Dr.  Horn,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  to  Dr.  Dun- 
ckh.     During  my  last  stay  in   Wiesbaden,  this  spring,   I  became 
•eqttaioted  with  Dr.  Erwein,  of  Mainz,  a  Homoeopathic  physician^ 
bad  studied  and  graduate*!  in  ihe  College  of  Philadelphia  some 
I  ago.     He  happened  to  have  in  his  library  the  works  of  Dr, 
Horn,  which  I   had  tried  to  get  in  vain.     They  consist  of  three 
pamphlet : 

L  "The  Cholera  is  an  Jntoxication  of  Cyanic  Acid,  Ozone  and 
Todosmon  Miasma,  Proved  by  Dr.  F.  X.  Horn,  Munich,  1874.'' 

2,  "About  the  Causes  Which  Call  Forth  an  Individual  Disposi- 
tioQ  to  Gain  the  Cholera,  with  Proofe  Founded  upon  Magnetic  and 
Electric  Conditions/* 

3.  '^The  Earth  a  Magnetic  Pendulum,     Proofs  of  the  Causes  of 
olera.     Diminution  of  the  Earth  Magnetism  a  Second  Important 

igent  for  the  Development  of  Cholera,     Munich,  1874/* 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  at  the  present  moment  it  would  be  impor- 
taot  to  save  from  oblivion  the  works  of  Dr.  Horn,  and  verify  the 
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experiments  and  observations  upon  which  he  bases  his  opinion,  that 
the  constitution  of  the  air  and  weather  are  the  principal  agents  in 
the  appearance  of  cholera.  This  is  the  reason  which  has  induced 
me  to  propose  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  honored  assembly  of 
the  North  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  with  the  request  of 
having  these  pamphlets  translated  into  English  and  published.  I 
have  just  heard  that  some  parts  of  Dr.  Horn's  works  have  already 
been  made  known  to  the  public  by  the  late  Dr.  Constantine  leering. 
The  last  news  in  yesterday's  papers,  that  the  cholera  is  b^inning  to 
reappear  in  Europe^  renders  the  moment  still  more  appropriate  for 
the  study  of  these  works,  which  may  prove  useful  to  the  promotion 
of  health  and  security. 

I  will  transmit  these  pamphlets  to  my  honored  colleague,  Dr.  Wes- 
selhoeft,  of  Boston,  and  will  ask  him  to  look  over  these  pamphlets 
and  communicate  his  opinion  to  the  Institute.  They  have  been  lent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Erwein,  with  the  condition  of  their  being  returned 
to  him. 

Address  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Majumdar. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Majumdar,  of  Calcutta,  India,  was  introduced,  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  as  follows : 

Mr,  President,  Ixidies  and  OenUemen :  The  honor  you  have  done 
me  is  done  to  a  country  once  civilized  and  intelligent,  but  we  have 
nothing  now  to  say  about  India.  We  have  the  country  left,  but  not 
the  former  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Our  people  never  travel  to 
foreign  lands,  and  when  I  left  Calcutta  I  was  not  acquainted  at  all 
with  the  lives  and  the  manners  of  civilized  people  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  One  thing  that  brought  me  here  is  the  system  of  medi- 
cine introduced  by  the  immortal  Samuel  Hahnemann,  and  I  think 
the  honor  that  you  have  done  me  in  selecting  me  as  the  representa- 
tive of  India  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  great  man, 
the  discoverer  and  the  reformer  of  the  medical  science  of  the  present 
day. 

We  cannot  boast  of  many  Homoeopathic  practitioners  in  our  coun- 
try. I  can  count  them  on  my  fingers'  ends.  There  are  only  a  few 
who  are  practicing  in  some  of  the  big  cities  of  India.  We  have  only 
about  a  dozen  in  the  city  of  Calcutta,  and  about  another  dozen  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  of  so  vast  a  country  and  so  vast  a 
population.     In  fact,  you  may  say  that  it  is  like  one  drop  in  the 
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But  we  ha%^e  our  ancicDt  medical  literatoreand  we  have  our 
ancicDt  medical  system  to  be  invoked  in  my  country  at  the  present 
day.  Though  the  Homoeopathic  system  of  medicine  has  been  intro- 
duced in  India,  still  they  cannot  destroy  the  whole  of  the  physicians 
who  practice  our  system  of  medicine  before  the  advent  of  the  Euro- 
us  ill  that  country,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  we  had  a  very  good 
^  medical  profession  in  ancient  times. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  gods  is  the  promulgator  of  medical 
science  in  the  world,  and  he  took  some  poisonous  substance  into  his 
Ijody  and  made  it  a  beautiful  medicine.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  not 
killed  by  that  poison^  but  he  became  immortal,  and  lie  made  that 
substance,  which  is  the  deadliest  poi^son,  one  of  the  best  medicines  in 
iie  world.  This,  to  my  mind,  shows  the  truth  of  \vlmt  Hahnenmun 
said,  that  the  deadliest  poisons  may  be  the  best  medicine  if  we 
krow  how  to  prepare  them  and  how  to  use  them  as  medicinal 
substances.  Arsenic,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  in 
He  raa?ojiathy,  but  it  is  one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  that  wt 
know  of. 

Very  recently  we  began  to  teach  Homoeopathy  in  India.     We 
^liave  a  school  of  medicine,  and  we  have  also  established  a  Homceo- 
athic  hospital  only  last  year. 

I  IttLve  no  material  facts  to  give  you  as  to  the  brilliant  prospects 
of  Humceopathy  in  India,  but  I  wish  to  say  tliat  what  we  practice 
in  India  is  pure  Homceopatby ;  that  is,  such  as  Hahnemann  taught, 
the  purest  ii^  the  world. 

1  am  pained  and  grieved  to  see  in  some  of  the  countries  in  Euroi>e 
and  here  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  Homoeopalhy  with  Allopathy; 
but  that  thing  cannot  happen  in  our  country.  If  we  go  to  practice 
a  little  bit  of  Allopathy,  we  are  discredited  that  we  do  not  know 
loything  about  Homceopatby.  The  people  have  great  belief  in  the 
ieystem  of  Homceopatby,  so  when  tliey  require  their  treatment  to 
be  Homoeopathic,  they  want  pure  and  true  Hahnemann  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

We  Itave  very  few  books  on  Homoeopathy  in  India;  that  is  to 
say,  very  few  books  written  by  my  countrymen  there  in  English  or 
in  fi:> reign  languages.  We  have  recently  done  something  about  this 
literature  of  Homoeopathy  in  India  by  publishing  a  few  books  in 
otir  own  language,  and  in  this  way  we  are  trying  to  popularize  Horn- 
^CDopathy  among  the  vast  population  of  India,  and  I  think  some  day 
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we  Will  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  done  mach  for  the  cause  of 
HoniceofKithy  in  that  vast  country. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  attention. 

TheChaibman:  I  have  to  anuounoe  the  following  cablegram 
just  received : 

**  Dr.  J,  8.  Mitchell,  Chairman  World's  Congress  of  Homceopa- 
thy:  Greeting, — Theodore  Kafka,  Carlsbad,  Germany." 

Also  from  Dr.  Alexander  Villers,  of  Dresden,  Germany: 

"  RegretJ*  that  1  cannot  be  present  at  your  meeting.  I  send  best 
wtshes  for  Congress  and  Homoeopathy." 

It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  I 
call  upon  our  chaplain,  Rev.  T*  G,  Milsted,  to  address  us. 

Address  of  Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted,  D.D. 

Mr.  Chairman  J  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  f  and  llMtinff  Physiciann  of 
ilie  HomcBopathic  Congvem  :  There  will  be  many  subjects  discussed  in 
meetings  held  in  this  building  during  this  week,  but  I  choose  as 
my  subject  for  to-night  what  I  think  is  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
namely,  the  doctors  themselves.  I  have  nothing  to  say  this  evening 
about  the  medicine  part  of  this  meeting.  I  am  going  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  man  part.  The  man  part,  I  hold,  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  medicine  part,  for  it  is  the  man  that  can  take  tlie 
poison,  to  which  our  brother  from  India  referred,  and  make  it  into 
medicine.  You  will  hear  this  week  alx»ut  wonderful  operations  that 
can  be  performed  and  have  been  performed.  How  were  they  possi- 
ble?    Through  the  man  that  did  them? 

Now,  in  my  profession,  theology,  the  pill  is  everything.  The  pills 
are  all  made  up  for  us,  and  all  the  minister  has  to  do  is  to  give 
them  ;  and  it  is  heresy  in  my  profession  to  attribute  too  much  to  the 
man.  Everything  must  go  to  the  theological  pill.  But  I  know 
that  that  is  not  heresy  in  the  me<lical  profession,  where  honor,  when 
it  is  due  to  the  man,  is  gladly  rendered.  A  diploma  cannot  make 
a  good  physician.  The  pijysician,  far  from  borrowing  his  honor  from 
the  diploma,  lends  it  what  it  has.  A  bright  child  saitl  that  she  could 
tell  true  jewels  from  false  from  the  kind  of  people  that  wore  them  ; 
and  so  the  diploma  can  be  seen  to  be  true  or  false  according  to  the 
person  that  owns  it,  acconling  to  the  name  that  is  on  it. 

A  great  French  artist,  when  looking  on  a  gathering  of  rather  li- 
centious art  studeutSj  said  there  were  not  tmlf  a  dozen  in  all  the 
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great  assembly  that  would  amount  to  anything,  becausei  with  all 
their  technical  skill,  with  their  trained  artistic  ability,  they  had  not 
the  one  great  requisite  for  excellence  in  their  profession,  namely, 
character;  that  underneath  all  technical  skill,  underneath  all  Bmart- 
nes8  and  ability,  there  was  the  deep  substratum  of  life,  character, 
out  of  which  all  good  things  proceed  ;  and  that  great  scientific 
man,  Huxley,  has  said,  and  Herbert  Spencer  has  quoted  with  ap- 
proval the  saying,  "  that  the  great  discoveries  in  the  scientific  world 
have  proceeded  not  so  much  from  men  of  intellectual  acumen  as 
from  men  of  deep  religiousness  of  nature,  from  men  of  deep 
character/'  And  so  in  the  medical  profession  there  must  be  such 
substratum  of  deep  character  for  excel lejice, 

A  newspaper  editor  once  said  to  a  minister  who  hat)  had  a  good  deal 
advertising,  "  Mr  Smith,  the  newspapers  made  you."     **  Ah,  in- 
deed/' respondaJ  the  minister,  ''  make  another." 

How  great  is  the  power  of  the  press !  The  newspapers  can  make 
and  unmake  a  great  deal,  but  I  very  much  doui>t,  Mr,  Chairman, 
whether  even  the  newspapers  c^n  make  a  first-class  physician. 

Great  and  good  has  been  the  character  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  doctors,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been  true  to  the  great  respon- 
sibilities placed  in  their  hands.  They  have  been  faithful  in  the  is- 
sues of  life  and  death.  They  have  kept  the  sacred  trusts  reposed 
upon  thera.  In  the  literature  of  the  Christian  centuries  the  name 
L  by  which  the  man  of  Nazaretli,  Jesus  Christ,  is  oftenest  called 
H  next  to  that  of  Good  Shepherd,  is  the  Good  Physician,  and  that 
^^Hfthows  the  regard  which  Cfiristendom  has  for  the  physician.  The 
^P*physician  is  the  friend  of  humanity.  He  is  c<:mtinually  banishing 
H  su fieri ng  and  disease.  He  is  discovering  the  demon-^  that  men  have 
H  feared  in  their  own  ailments  and  then  in  banishing  those  demons, 
H  The  physician  is  finding  out  the  laws  of  health  and  then  giving 
H  their  blessing  unto  men  ;  is  finding  out  the  laws  and  the  forces  of 
H  nature  and  applying  them*  Often,  in  the  time  of  war,  we  are  told 
r  that  more  men  die  in  the   hospital   through   the  invisible  foe  than 

from  the  bullets  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  if  more  are  dying  in  the 
hospital  in  the  time  of  war,  how  great  we  see  is  the  harvest  of  death 
in  the  time  of  peace;  and  yet  it  is  the  doctors  who  are  fighting  for  ua 
this  invisible  form  of  disease.  The  doctors  are  also  philanthropists. 
They  are  more  than  the  mere  friends  of  man — they  are  lovers  of 
BD*     They  are  self-sacrificing  where  human  interests  are  concerned. 
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It  was  said  by  an  old  Latin  poet ;  **  Whatever  is  related  to  man 
is  not  foreign  to  me***  Such  is  tlic  subf?tanee  of  it,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  old  Rome  the  plaudits  nsed  to  ring  whenever  that  sentiment 
was  uttered  in  the  theatre.  Those  words  of  that  old  Latin  poet 
have  been  adopted  as  the  motto  of  one  of  the  colleges  here  repre* 
eented  and  not  in  Clncago. 

Now,  of  course,  all  the  good  we  have  to  say  of  the  doctors  belongs 
to  the  ladies  as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen.  Indeed,  if  the  women  in 
the  me<lical  profession  have  the  same  experience  that  some  of  the 
men  have  had,  the  men  will  have  to  look  ont  fortljeir  lani*els.  There 
is  a  woman  preacher  in  our  town  who  is  very  much  beloved  by  her 
people,  and  tliey  wouldn't  think  of  exchanging  her  for  any  man.  It 
so  happenetl  tliat  on  one  Sunday  when  she  was  out  of  lier  pulpit 
another  woman  preacher  preached  for  her;  but  this  visiting  preacher 
was  of  a  mther  coarse  and  masculine  nature,  and  when  she  had  got 
through  the  people  turned  up  their  noses  and  said,  '*  We  don't  want 
any  more  of  her;  she  isn't  much  better  than  a  man." 

N4)W,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  ladies  and  with  all  good  wishes 
for  tlicir  success,  may  that  fate  be  spared  you  gentlemen, 

Tfjcre  is  a  connection  more  or  less  plain  between  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  that  of  theology.  A  greiit  many  |>eople  have  ghx>my 
views  in  general,  and  I  think  that  springs  from  bodily  ailments.  A 
great  many  people  think  they  are  experiencing  religino  when  they 
only  have  an  attack  of  the  dyspepsia.  There  is  one  church  which 
in  its  Sunday  service  repeats  every  Sunday,  **  G(X»d  Lord,  deliver 
us/'  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  they  should  say,  and 
if  it  could  be  done^  **  Good  Lonl,  reliver  us."  Then,  I  think  their 
health  would  be  very  mucli  better. 

In  order  that  the  doctors  may  always  hold  the  high  place  in  the 
future  that  they  have  in  the  past,  progress  is  necessary.  This  is  an 
age  of  progress  which  is  just  as  possible  in  medicine  as  in  nearly 
every  other  walk  of  life;  and  the  physician  must  be  a  broad  man  of 
wide  culture  and  knowing  many  things*  lie  mast  ever  be  going 
onward.  He  must  not  be  afraid  of  new  discoveries  as  a  great  many 
physicians  were  afraid  of  the  new  discovery  of  Hahnemann,  He 
muet  not  be  like  the  hunter  who  turned  back  when  he  struck  the 
trail  of  the  bear,  Ijec^use  it  was  too  fresh.  A  great  many  pwjple 
turn  back  just  where  they  ought  to  go  on  and  achieve  success.  I 
heard  of  an  old  professor  who  was  very  successful  when  he  started 
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otit,  but  run  V  years  afterwards  his  lecture- room  was  deserted,  and  he 
oouldn't  understand  it,  because  his  lectures  he  said,  were  just  the 
ime  as  they  had  been  belbre. 

The  medical  profeeion  has  had  its  full  share  of  those  who  have 

advanced,  from  the  time  of  Harvey  down  tlirough  Hahnemann,  to 

many  within  our  own  day,  and  the  mere  fact  that  you  physicians  are 

gathered  together  here  from   all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  shows 

how  much  you  desire  progress. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  to  all  you  who  have  oome  from  distances  that 

want  you  to  stay  with  us  a  long  time,  we  want  to  get  acquainted 

ith  you  and  want  you   to  get  ac^quainted  with  us,  and  I   have  no 

doubt  that  when  our  brother  from  across   the  water   is  acquainte<l 

with  us  he  will  much  rather  to  live  here  tlian  in  Washingtou, 

The  Chairman,  Dr,  J.  S.  Mitchell,  then  delivered  his  inaugural 

r  address,  as  folio wa : 
»  Inaugural  Address  of  J.  S,  Mitchell^  M.D, 

Ladies  and  Genlianen :  When  the  proposition  to  hold  a  WorhTs 
Congress  of  Homceopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  first  made 
by  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  it  was  felt  by  the  Committee 
addressed  to  be  a  duty  which  it  owed  the  profession,  to  see  that 
I  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  of  such  a  Congress. 
The  plan  included  the  selection  of  an  advisory  council,  consisting  of 
representative  men  in  our  school,  of  all  lands.  Correspondence  with 
these  demonstrated  that  the  project  met  with  cordial  endorsemeut 
on  the  part  of  all.  When  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
at  Washington,  D,  C,  in  June,  1892,  it  was  decided  to  tiold  the 
next  session  in  connection  with  the  World's  Congress,  its  sucH^ess 
was  assured. 

Ill  was  hoped  that  the  attraclions  of  the  great  Exposition  together 
with  those  of  the  Congress  would  bring  uo  inconsiderable  number  of 
our  distinguished  foreign  confreres.  It  has  been  learned  that  com- 
paratively few  can  be  with  us  in  person,  but  the  responses  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  committee  for  rejx»rts  and  scientific  papers,  have  been 
I  hearty  and  extensive.  Official  and  personal  letters  in  large  nom- 
■  bers  have  been  received,  which  will  be  submitted  at  a  later  period 
1^  to  the  Convention  by  the  Secretary.  We  are  grateful  to  those  who 
have  honored  us  with  their  presence  and  extend  a  hearty  welcome  on 
the  part  of  all  connected  with  the  Congress. 
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We  call  attention  specially  to  an  interesting  historic  parallel :  At 
the  tinae  of  the  Convention  in  1876,  the  venerable  widow  of  the 
illustrious  founder  of  our  school,  then  residing  in  Paris,  sent  to  the 
Homoeopaths  of  the  world,  with  her  greeting,  a  bronze  bust  of  Hahne- 
mann, cast  from  the  marble  one  by  David  d'Anger  which  was 
aflSrmed  to  be  a  perfect  likeness  of  that  distinguished  man.  To- 
night we  have  upon  this  platform  a  model  for  an  heroic  statue  of 
Hahnemann,  to  be  erected  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  obtained,  sent  also  from  Paris,  the  scene  of 
Ebhnemann's  latest  triumphs. 

The  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent  is 
being  fittingly  commemorated  by  many  occasions,  but  among  the 
most  notable  are  those  connected  with  the  World's  Congress  Aux- 
iliary. Long  after  the  grand  and  imposing  architecture  of  the 
"  White  City ''  has  faded  from  memory,  long  after  the  beautiful,  the 
costly,  the  useful  and  attractive  exhibits  it  enshrines  have  been  for- 
gotten, the  records  of  these  gatherings  of  prominent  men  and  women 
of  all  climes  and  shades  of  belief  will  endure.  In  the  tomes  that 
will  be  left  in  every  public  library  in  the  civilized  world  will  be 
inscribed  the  best  thought  of  the  ablest  minds  in  all  departments  of 
human  activity. 

It  was  a  fine  conception  to  bring  together  so  many  representative 
men  and  women  at  a  time  when  the  highest  products  of  art  are 
being  exhibited.  No  occasion  could  be  more  fitting  and  none  more 
likely  to  efiect  desirable  results.  There  is  no  standard  by  which  we 
can  measure  the  work  of  such  a  convention  as  the  one  we  inaugurate 
to-night.  Its  programme  outlining  the  week's  labors,  by  no  means 
tells  the  whole  story.  Its  general  meetings,  at  which  addresses  on 
topics  of  wide  interest  will  be  presented  and  calmly  discussed,  its 
sections  in  which  papers  on  special  subjects  will  be  read  and  de- 
bated with  a  completeness  that  no  other  method  offers,  its  committee 
meetings  at  which  our  most  trained  minds  will  quickly  draw  those 
conclusions  which  are  fraught  with  the  best  interests  of  the  cause — 
these  indeed  are  the  main  features.  But  we  must  realize  that  there 
is  always  in  'gatherings  of  men  and  women  of  such  large  propor- 
tions as  we  now  see,  far  more  than  can  be  estimated  by  actual  re- 
sults. The  casual  remarks,  the  unspoken  thoughts,  the  emulative 
spirit  aroused,  the  constant  interchange  of  views  during  interims, 
and  that  mental   attrition  which^  though  it  gives  immediately  no 
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seintiUation,  yet  at  some  time  may  electrify  the  world — aggregate  in 
the  end  a  train  of  forces  from  which,  later,  a  universe  gets  the  reflex. 

Miist  of  the  congresses  that  are  to  be  heW  can  boast  of  records  ex- 
ten<ling  througli  a  long  series  of  years.  Centuries  Bometimee  count 
for  but  little  in  human  thought.  Medicine  is  as  old  as  man.  Charon 
taoght  his  pupils  in  the  recedes  of  a  Thessalian  grotto.  To-day 
every  civiliEcd  land  has  its  medical  colleges,  and  some  of  them  are 
palaces  of  scieuoe.  The  school  of  medicine  which  is  represented  here 
tonight  has  only  eighty-three  years  of  existence.  During  this  brief 
period  it  has  a  history  whose  page  is  more  attractive  than  any  other 
in  the  development  of  medicine;  whether  we  take  the  personal 
career  of  its  illufttrious  founder,  the  records  of  the  labors  of  his  dis- 
ciples— often  conducted  under  disadvantages  and  trials  that  would 
have  appalled  the  stoutest  hearts — or  the  results  that  have  accrued 
U)  humanity  in  many  lands  through  his  teachings. 

The  reform  in  medical  practice  inaugurated  by  Hahnemann,  and 
which  his  followers  have  so  successfully  carried  out  to  a  fruition 
acknow^ledged  evej^by  the  testimony  of  opponents,  constitutes  one  of 
the  world*s  epochs.  Time  is  wanting,  nor  is  the  oct^^asion  opportune, 
for  an  adequate  risumi  of  Hahnemann's  work  or  an  enunciation  of 
his  principal  tenets*  But  we  may  be  pardoned  for  a  glance  at  the 
record  of  our  school ;  for  an  attempt  to  show  the  position  it  to-day 
occupies  in  the  world  of  medicine  and  for  a  brief  reference  to  itg 
tiny. 

The  6rst  complete  promulgation  of  Homoeopathy  by  the  Organorij 
which  has  been  termed  the  Bible  of  Medicine,  was  in  the  year  1810, 
Ilahnemann,  after  his  conception  of  its  main  truth,  had  devoted  a 
number  of  years  to  lung  and  patient  study.  His  scientific  spirit  was 
sublime.  He  did  not  promulgate  his  law  of  cure  until  it  had  been 
tested  by  experiment  and  deduction  to  such  an  extent  that  his  ad- 
rairens  have  always  been  amazed  at  his  research. 

During  fifteen  years  he  proved  on  his  own  person  more  than  sixty 
drugs,  collated  all  the  data  concerning  them,  and  then  presented  his 
views  deduced  from  this  long  experience,  tersely,  logically  and  in  har- 
mony with  true  scientific  methods.  Sir  John  Forbes,  the  acknowl* 
edged  head  of  the  English  profession  of  medicine,  who  had  no  faith 
in  Homoiopathy,  had  sufficient  frankness  to  say  in  1846,  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Hahnemann  : 

**  No  candid  observer  of  his  actions,  or  candid  reader  of  his  writ- 
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ings  can  hesitate  to  admit  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man-^ne  whose  name  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the 
exclusive  excogitator  and  founder  of  an  original  system  of  medicine, 
as  ingenious  as  many  that  preceded  it,  and  destined  probably  to  be 
the  remote  if  not  the  immediate  cause  of  more  fundamental  changes 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  than  have  resulted  from  any  pro- 
mulgated since  the  days  of  Galen  himself;  ....  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  genius  and  a  scholar;  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry 
and  of  dauntless  energy .'' 

But  all  his  contemporaries  were  not  thus  unprejudiced.  The 
persecution  of  Ilahnemann  is  one  of  those  records  of  human  experi- 
ence we  would  gladly  blot  from  the  page  of  history.  It  would  be 
sad  indeed  to  contemplate  the  life  of  a  great  reformer,  even  as  lale 
in  the  world's  history  as  Hahnemann's  day,  did  we  not  know  that 
such  noble  souls  are  helped  through  their  almost  crushing  trials  by 
divine  aid.  The  unpopularity,  the  danger,  the  ostracism  endured  is 
patiently,  bravely,  and  almost  cheerfully  borne  until  the  end,  because 
such  men  are  endowed  with  an  heroic  spirit  that^nows  not  depres- 
*  sion.  The  world  has  seen  many  heroes,  but  none  so  worthy  of  the 
immortality  now  assured,  as  that  grand  old  man  of  medicine,  Samuel 
Hahnemann. 

The  early  progress  of  Homoeopathy  was  slow.  Like  all  great 
reforms  it  had  to  encounter  opposition,  ridicule,  and  derision.  Its 
inherent  strength  enabled  it  to  survive  all  these,  and  its  growth  was 
steady  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  A  great  reform  is  like 
a  sea.  It  may  be  calm  at  any  time,  but  at  others  its  force  is  irre- 
sistible. A  successful  reform  must  recognize  the  evils  of  its  day  with 
perfect  clearness,  and  seek  their  remedy  with  determination.  It 
must  stimulate  thought  and  action  upon  the  part  of  intelligent  sup- 
porters. It  must  appeal  to  reason  and  invoke  the  aid  of  logic.  Our 
reform  in  medicine  has  fulfilled  all  these  conditions. 

It  is  a  marvel  when  we  remember  the  short  period  the  world  has 
had  before  it  this  idea,  that  it  now  has  its  thousands  of  adherents^ 
its  long  list  of  associations  that  requires  page  after  page  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  proceedings  to  enumerate  and  its  millions  of  believers. 
Even  journalism  claims  to  have  been  in  existence  since  the  days  of 
Christ,  although  printing  was  not  discovered  until  1456.  All  the 
great  reforms  of  the  day  will  point  through  their  advocates  to  periods 
dating  from  one  to  many  centuries.     We  cannot  even  celebrate  a 
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Cestennialf  and  yet  we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  that,  measured 
by  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  the  benefit  the  world  has 
received  from  HoraoBopathy  is  incomparable.  It  has  not  alone  been 
directly  effected.  Liko  all  great  reforms  it  perraeati?8  in  more  diree- 
tione  than  are  maDifent  except  by  critical  study.  Tliere  is  a  reflex 
influence  that  extends  to  all  classes  of  mankind.  Tlie  modificahouH  of 
existing  parties  which  a  new  sect  of  any  importance  soon  influences, 
is  one  of  its  most  pronounced  feature*?,  and  one  which  oftentimes  is 
not  given  due  credit  No  great  idea  was  ever  held  by  its  adherents 
alone*  The  unconscious  iriflueuce  of  Horn ceopi thy  pervades  many 
medical  minds  that  would  sk^orn  to  give  it  right  expression.  The 
silent  tboughtd  of  the  people  are  woven  into  the  mighty  web  of  their 
existence. 

Since  its  firm  establishment  in  America  its  progress  has  been  in 
an  ever  increasing  ratio. 

In  1876  the  first  World's  Convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition.  In  his  inaugural  address, 
the  Prejtident  stated  that  there  were  then  5000  phy-siciaus  in  the 
United  States.  Less  than  two  decades  after,  at  this  assembl  ing,  we  are 
able  to  assert  that  tliere  are  12,000  in  thi«  country.  This  makes  an 
army  whose  presence  is  not  to  be  despised.  In  many  other  countries 
the  growth  of  Homa^opathy  has  been  remarkalde,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  land  where  freedom  of  tliought  and  political  aetion 
is  mo*it  pronounce*!,  its  adherents  are  most  numerous.  It  sometimes 
looks  as  though  this  country  would  profoundly  Influence  the  spread 
Homoeopathy  throughout  the  world.  Even  now  the  ihles  of  the 
contain  our  physicians  e<lucated  in  this  country.  The  papers  to 
be  read  at  this  Congress  from  Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  by  graduates  of  American  colleges.  We  do  not  undervalue  the 
labors  of  our  colleagues  in  other  lands  than  our  own,  but  the  exibt- 
ence  of  our  twenty  colleges  gives  us  a  mighty  power. 

The  steady  gain  in  our  ranks,  the  increase  in  the  number  uf  onr 
colleges,  ho8pit;ds,  dispensaries  and  journals,  has  done  much  to  l>at' 
ter  down  the  opposition  formerly  urged  against  us  and  to  establish 
for  Homceopathy  a  ^position  equal  to  that  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
dominaDt  school. 

We  are  recognized  by  the  Government  of  a  great  nation  in  the 

various  departments  of  this  great  Exposition.      We  have  Homoe- 

rpatliic  headquarters  on  the  Exposition  grounds  upon  land  assigned 
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US  by  the  Directory,  which  we  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises 
to-day.  We  have  a  collective  exhibit  of  our  colleges  and  hospitals 
in  the  Grovernment  building,  a  s^^ecial  college  exhibit  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Liberal  Arts;  in  the  Woman's  building  an  exhibit  from 
the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital,  of  the  work  of  trained  nurses, 
and  a  hospital  under  the  charge  of  medical  women  of  our  faith ; 
and  last,  the  recognition  of  our  school  by  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary. 

When,  however,  we  enumerate  the  whole  list  of  our  adherents, 
when  we  have  fully  announced  our  present  status  everywhere,  we 
can  truly  say  Homoeopathy  is  not  then  completely  demonstrated. 
There  is  something  majestic  in  the  steady  flow  of  a  mighty  river,  but 
grander  still  is  the  unconscious  influence  it  unceasingly  exerts  upoQ 
the  ocean  into  which  it  pours  its  mighty  waters.  Steadily,  almost 
imperceptibly,  Homoeopathy  has  forced  its  way  into  all  forms  of 
medical  belief— it  has  modified  the  practice  of  the  Old  School,  com- 
pelled it  to  make  its  drug  form  more  minute  and  palatable,  and  even 
to  admit,  in  a  guarded  way,  its  cardinal  truths. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  in  every  such  assemblage  as  this,  in  simple 
justice  to  the  illustrious  founder  of  our  school,  that  he  did  not  de- 
nounce medical  science  except  as  it  related  to  his  own  teachings,  and 
that  he  did  not  believe  after  his  works  were  published,  that  the  evo- 
lution of  medicine  would  cease. 

Homoeopathy  has  st6od  the  severest  of  all  tests ;  that  of  time. 
Other  medical  faiths  have  usually  perished  with  their  founders. 
Herbert  Spencer  says :  "  The  failure  of  Cromwell  permanently  to 
establish  a  new  social  condition,  and  the  rapid  revival  of  suppressed 
institutions  and  practices  after  his  death,  show  how  powerless  is  a 
monarch  to  change  the  type  of  the  society  he  governs." 

Yet  we  see,  fifty  years  after  his  death,  the  illustrious  promulga- 
tor of  this  great  medical  reform  still  profoundly  affecting  the  whole 
medical  body  politic,  and  accomplishing  what  a  powerful  ruler  en- 
dowed with  an  iron  will  and  sovereign  ability  could  not. 

It  is  characteristic  of  genius  that  it  possesses  fulness.  There  is 
something  wonderful  in  the  works  of  the  great  men  who  have  domi- 
ted  the  world  of  thought.  The  wisiiom  of  Shakespeare  shines  just  as 
clearly  as  it  did  when  first  enunciated.  The  lapse  of  time  does  not  in 
the  least  dim  its  lustre.  Milton's  great  epic  is  not  yet  excelled.  The 
discoveries  of  Laennec  in  auscultation  have  received  comparatively 
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few  additions  miice  his  day*  Hatinemann's  reformation  of  raedicine 
lias  bad  more  influence  upon  practice  in  all  K'IiooIs  than  the  combined 
r^uUs  of  the  labors  of  all  other  discoverers  in  medicine.  Who  can 
predict*  in  the  light  of  the  wondrous  growth  of  our  cause  since  its 
Sr><t  promulgation,  what  a  few  more  decades  will  accomplish  ?  Time 
adds  steadily  to  its  laurels,  to  its  influence  and  to  its  dissemination. 

Homceopathy  has  passed  the  etage  of  discussion,  of  controversy,  of 
argument;  it  is  now  a  firmly  established  science.  Do  not  confound 
it  with  arts  and  judge  it  by  their  standard  of  progress.  It  is  a  long 
period  since  the  Centennial  in  Art,  but  in  Science  scarcely  a  day. 
Centuries  of  use  of  such  familiar  drugs  as  quinia  and  morphia  de- 
velop the  fact  that  our  opponents  still  differ  as  to  their  application. 
Hahnemann's  inspiring  spirit  still  rests  upon  his  followers.  Con- 
sider the  work  spent  upon  our  Materia  Mediea.  Science  possesses 
few  greater  instances  of  human  induntry  and  research.  AIlen*s 
Eiicyciopscdia  and  the  Cydopindia  of  Drug  Pathogene»k  will  Jong 

[remain  as  the  monuments  of  those  who  created  them.     The  thought- 
il  of  our  faith  reaJi^e  the  imperfections  that  still  exiHt,  but  so  far 
from  bringing  any  discouragement,  they  are  incentives  to  further 

Lwork.     Science  is  always  (v^h  ;  in  whatever  paths  you  travel  it,  it 
is  to  new  facts  and  thoughts.     Therein  is  one  of  its  charms  to  its 
devotees.     There  are  always  '*  new  worlds  to  conquer.'' 

It  is  proof  that  our  science  is  not  perfect,  thai  we  are  here  to-night 

|iD  grand  convention  assembled,  to  testify  to  this  fact  and  to  take 
neasores  for  its  further  development.  Those  who  grow  impatient 
od  think  our  pat!e  too  slow  should  meditate  on  the  rules  that  gov- 

^ttn  progress  in  all  departments  of  human  thought.  Instead  of  being 
behind  in  the  march  of  civilization,  we  are  continually  at  the  fore. 
No  charge  that  it  is  a  laggard  can  be  truthfully  directed  against 
Homceopathy.  It  has  grown  from  a  little  band  of  students  of 
themj>eutic8  to  a  great  school  of  medicine.  In  our  deliberations  this 
week  we  shall  convene  in  nine  sections,  embracing  all  the  main  divis- 
ions of  medical  science  and  art ;  and  complete  as  is  thi?^  list,  it  would 
have  been  longer  but  for  the  fact  that  another  Congress  which  em- 
braces climatology,  meets  this  week  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
member  of  our  school,  and  still  later  in  the  season,  one  on  Public 
Health.  At  our  first  World*s  Congress  in  1876,  few  papers  on  sur- 
gery were  preeentcnL  But  they  were  of  higli  order  and  indicated 
that  our  School  was  progressive.     We  shall   now,  in  the  different 
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sections  have  nearly  the  whole  range  of  surgery  cx)vered.  In  the 
specialties  in  medicine  we  had  little  re[>resentatioa  in  1876.  To- 
day we  have  as  skilled  men  in  tliem  all  as  may  be  found  in  any 
school ;  and  the  creation  of  a  new  one  by  one  of  our  number,  chal* 
lenges  the  profound  attention  of  medical  miods. 

Jorg,  the  German  professor,  in  1825  sought  to  controvert  Homoe- 
opathy by  secret  experiments  with  his  pupils.  However,  as  will 
always  be  the  aikse  when  a  judicial  scientific  investigation  is  made, 
he  only  served  to  ej^itablish  it  on  a  firmer  basis.  Coming  years,  it  is 
now  clear,  will  bring — not  only  on  our  part,  but  that  of  our  oppo- 
nents— the  application  of  every  new  test  to  the  demonstration  of  its 
law  and  corollaries  that  mcxlern  science  and  the  evolution  of  medi- 
cine will  originate.  But  its  believers  stand  in  no  fear.  Whatever 
modifications  may  be  effected,  we  rest  with  sublime  confidence  in  the 
view  that  its  methoils  will,  in  the  main,  be,  eveotually,  universally 
adopted.  This  is  not  sioiply  a  hope;  it  is  a  conclusion  based  upon 
premises  that  careful  consideration  will|  we  feel  sure,  deem  valid* 
In  the  possession  of  the  elements  of  every  successful  reform,  in  its 
firmer  establishment  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  its  marvellous 
growth,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  clieutelage  its  practitioners  secure, 
in  its  consonance  with  the  rigid  requirements  of  science,  lie  the  deep 
foundations  of  our  convictions. 

And  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done.  Ma- 
caulay  sums  up  the  vicissitudes  that  attend  the  building  up  of  a  new 
science  when  he  says : 

**The  improvement  of  a  science  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are 
spent  in  collecting  the  material,  ages  more  in  separating  and  assign- 
ing  them,  aud  even  when  a  system  has  been  formed  there  is  still 
something  to  add,  alter  or  reject*  Every  generation  enjoys  the  use 
of  the  vast  hoard  bequeathed  it  by  antiquity,  and  transmits  that 
hoard,  augmenteil  by  fi'esh  acquisitions,  t43  future  ages/' 

The  development  of  any  science  being  necessarily  slow,  that  of 
medicine  presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  It  is  based  on  the 
collation  of  an  immense  amount  of  data*  These  refer  not  only  to 
a  most  complex  organization,  but  one  constantly  under  varying  con- 
ditions; hence  dctluctions  from  them  must  necessarily  be  varied  and 
uncertain.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  while  subject  in  the  main  to  these 
impediments,  Homa?opathy  has  developed  fast  in  the  number  of 
years  it  has  been  in  existence.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
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flfeadily  been  ruled    by  law,     Empirieism    has   not   governed    its 
progreBS, 

As  one  illustration  of  the  labor  before  us,  we  may  instance  that 
recent  advances  in  medical  science  involve  a  new  outlining  of  Hora- 
ceopathic  provings;  it  will,  doubtlei>s,  be  shown  fnlly  by  the  papers 
and  debates  during  this  week,  that  we  shall  now  have  to  bring  our 
diatinotive  work  in  relation  to  all  new  planes  of  thought  and  action, 
8a  vast  is  this  undertaking  that  it  will  require  separate  colleges,  with 
complete  laboratories,  for  its  successful  culmination. 

Particuhirly  is  Homoeopathy  in  closer  touch  with  that  growing 
spirit  in  the  profession — to  give  a  larger  attention  to  the  unques- 
ttane<l  sourt^  of  a  prominent  part  of  all  disease — ^the  mind.  It  is 
on  this  very  ground  that  Homoeopathy  lias  won  some  of  its  proudest 
laurels*  The  success  of  our  school  in  the  State  Insane  iVsylums  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y, ;  at  Westboro,  Mass,;  at  Ionia,  Mich.;  at  Fer- 
gus Falls,  Minn.,  has  induced  California  to  lately  place  one  in  charge 
of  a  Homrm>pathic  phy^^ician,  and  wc  trust  will  soon  secure  from  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  another.  Not  matter,  hut  mind, 
is  t«3-day  the  world's  new  balance-wheel  Our  School  will  have 
to  devote  its  energies  further  in  thi^  department  which  promises 
such  brilliant  advances  in  our  treatment  of  disease. 

The  Homoeopath  of  to-^lay  is  far  different  from  the  believer  of 
seventy- five  years  ago.  He  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
medicine,  he  has  added  to  his  armamentaria  every  other  effective 
method  of  care,  no  d<K)r  is  shut  to  him,  he  recognizas  the  value  of 
physiological  therapeutics,  and  that  they  are  governeci  by  principles 
that  are  often  strictly  scientific.  No  one  can  claim  to  be  a  physician 
in  its  widest  sense  unless  he  is  of  liberal  mind  and  accepts  the  whole 
of  medical  truth. 

But  we  are  obliged  to  cling  with  tenacity  to  our  organization,  both 
to  maintain  our  existence  and  to  extend  our  views  among  people  of 
every  land.  Our  position  as  a  sect  was  forced  upon  us  by  oppo- 
nents. We  are  only  battling  for  the  enthronement  of  the  principles 
of  our  own  faith. 

Medical  liberty  is  as  sacred  as  political  or  religious  liberty.  Every 
encroachment  upon  it  must  be  faithfully  and  zealously  resisted  by 
those  who  are  entruste<l  with  its  preservation. 

Webster  said  :  "  We  must  fight  the  germ  of  uujust  power,**     It  is 
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our  duty  to  fight  not  only  the 'germ  of  malical  intolerance,  but  its 


whole  horde  of  c!n 


ibinati 


•a J  combinations. 

The  profession  of  medicioe  has  hut  one  great  stigma — the  perse- 
cution of  Homceopathy.  It  steadibr  keeps  paRsing  retroactive  laws 
that  are  the  opprobrium  of  justice.  Like  many  other  sad  pages  of 
human  history,  most  of  this  opposition  is  based  on  raisunderstand- 
ing.  With  a  better  conception  of  what  Homoeopathy  is  and  of  its 
aim,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  bars  now  separating  the  great 
schools  of  medicine  would  be  broken  down.  It  will  only  take  a  few 
more  World's  Congresses  before  this  blot  upon  the  fair  escutcheon 
of  a  noble  calling  is  forever  wiped  out^  In  all  other  directions  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  people  of  every  land  go  out  to  the 
medical  pralession.  It  tabors  with  an  unselfish  devotion  to  human 
interests  to  which  the  world  furnishes  few  parallels.  It  lays  down 
it«  life  on  the  altar  of  duty.  lu  the  face  of  an  epidemic  from  which 
even  trained  soldiers  flee,  it  calmly  and  faithfully  stands  at  its  post. 
It  shrinks  from  no  risk  which  any  exigency  it  may  encount^er  neces- 
sitates. It  sacrifices  comfort^  social  life  and  recreation  when  human 
life  is  at  stake. 

It  brings  light  into  all  homes  with  its  benign  influence  for  every- 
thing good,  for  everything  hopeful,  for  everything  that  can  afford 
succor  in  time  of  distress.  It  is  the  comfort  of  the  weary,  the  hope 
of  the  misanthrope,  tlie  deliverer  of  the  sick  and  the  rescuer  from 
death.  Will  such  a  profession  always  manifest  intolerance?  We 
answer;  No.  Do  you  think  me  sanguine?  Only  last  week»  during 
a  brief  interview — and  this  incident  so  recently  taking  place  con- 
firms some  points  already  made  in  this  address — a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Woman's  Congress,  the  wife  of  an  Old -School  physician, 
in  a  three  minutes'  spee<-'hj  delivered  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  though 
terse  panegyrics  on  Homoenpathy,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  non-l>e- 
licver,  ever  made.  It  would  have  graced  this  platform.  It  was 
from  the  lips  of  an  earnest,  noble  woman,  whose  name  is  known  in 
every  household  where  the  sweetest  of  all  things,  charity,  is  cul- 
tivated. 

We  see  the  Hindoo,  so  widely  differing  from  us  in  religion,  in 
manners,  in  customs  and  in  dress,  yet  in  that  character  alone  in 
which  no  one  thinks  it  an  affront  to  be  considered — as  a  raau^ — our 
peer.     Upon  this  same  platform,  will  soon  sit  the  representatives  of 
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all  religions,  discufssing  on  common  grounds  its  cardinal  truths. 
With  the  leveling  of  caate,  the  battering  down  of  deep-rooted  pre- 
jndices,  the  development  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which  such 
congresses  will  secure,  it  Is  fair  to  assume  that  eventually  we  shall 
have  our  school  of  medicine  recognized  by  the  whole  profession.  He 
h  a  shallow  student,  and  a  man  of  narrow  mind,  who  sees  only  in 
bis  little  circle  all  there  is  of  truth.  Even  the  blind  groping  of  the 
savage  heart  is  to  l)e  note<l  and  directetlj  for,  many  times  in  its 
yearnings,  there  are  hopes  that  we,  who  are  so  much  more  favored, 
might  have  fulfillefl. 

Hahnemann  was  a  full  century  in  advance  of  his  time.  Had 
HomcBopathy  been  sprung  upon  the  medical  profession  of  to-day, 
it  would  have  eagerly  seized  it  and  investigated  it  with  a  calm,  judi- 
cial spirit  never  yet  raanifestetl,  Bergeon's  metlnxJ,  Koch's  lymph, 
Brown-Sequard'ft  elixir,  and  Organopathy,  have  had  only  brief  and 
humiliating  careers.  In  view  of  these,  are  we  not  justified  in  de- 
manding from  our  confreres  of  other  schools  a  more  critical,  impartial 
investigation  of  Homceopathy? 

With  effulgent  light,  in  contrast  to  such  uncertain  methods,  stands 
Homceopathy,  the  science*  of  Therapeutics.  Hence  its  raimn  d* litre. 
The  shafts  of  ridicule  have  not  annulled  its  claims  ;  the  persecutions 
of  former  years  only  made  more  numerous  its  adherents ;  ostracism 
and  proscriptive  laws  still  more  closely  bind  its  followers,  and  weld 
them  into  so  compact  and  determined  a  band  that  it  is  irresistible; 
for,  however  lacking  in  numbers  it  may  be,  the  strongest  force  that 
moulds  this  world  is  a  party  of  men  with  a  righteous  cause — a  cause 
whose  alpha  and  omega  is  truth. 

We  care  not,  as  Horaceopaths,  wliat  rigid  scientific  investigation 
may  lop  off — for  much  that  is  called  Homoeopathy  has  little  relation 
to  its  main  truth*  We  stan<l  serene  in  the  face  of  any  test  that  may 
be  applied,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  master  and  his 
thousands  of  followers  who  have,  all  these  years,  patiently  delved 
in  the  mine  whose  golden  depths  he  first  laid  open.  The  iconoclasm 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  so  ruthlessly  teal's  down  one  after 
another  of  our  cherished  idols,  has  thus  far  only  served  to  place 
Homiropathy  on  more  solid  ground. 

It  stands  comparison  with  the  more  intricate  development  in  other 
departments.  Music  has  grown  much  more  complicated;  it  has 
lught  us  to  r^olve  discords  into  harmony,  it  has  evolved  higher 
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coloring.  Everything  tends  to  be  more  subtle.  Hence,  we  must 
have  more  artists  in  medicine ;  men  who  can  grasp  fine  points.  We 
do  not  always  get  perfection,  even  in  artists.  They  sometimes  treat 
us  to  a  faulty  pose.  We  need  not  only  artists,  but  artists  of  genius. 
Hahnemann  was  the  first  and  greatest  artist  medicine  has  yet  seen. 
He  recognized  the  eternal  fineness  of  everything  human.  In  his 
abstraction  from  the  crude  and  coarse,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
age;  hence,  medicine  roust  yet  come  to  him  for  inspiration. 

There  are  some  of  the  profession  who  are  much  distreased  because 
we  are  not  agreed  on  all  points.  It  is  true,  that  wherever  there  is 
a  difference  it  is  likely  to  widen,  but  the  different  views  which  men 
hold  oflen  serve  to  make  them  more  interesting,  providing  they 
manifest  a  tolerant  spirit  toward  the  opinions  of  others.  Those 
who  look  for  perfection  will  be  continually  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. There  is  no  perfection  except  in  an  opening  of  new  vistas. 
The  higher  the  power  of  the  microscope,  the  greater  its  revelations. 
The  larger  and  finer  the  lens  of  the  telescope,  the  more  worlds  it 
reveals. 

Homoeopathy  stands  pre-eminently  fitted  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
finer  adjustments  that  are  coming  in  all  directions.  It  will  blend 
with  all  valuable  developments  that  the  medicine  of  the  future 
evolves,  for  its  basis  is  truth. 

"  Marble  and  recording  brass  decay. 
And  like  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away. 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  aathor's  frailty,  and  retnrn  to  dast. 
But  truth  divine  forever  stands  secure ; 
Its  head  is  guarded  as  its  base  is  sure. 
Fixed  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years 
The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears, 
The  raging  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 
Built  by  that  architect  who  built  the  skies." 

The  Congress  then  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. May  30th. 
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SECOND  DAY'S  SESSION. 

Tuesday.  Miiy  30, 1893. 

The  Congress  reassembled  at  10  o'clock. 

Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  eaid:  Members  of  the  Id- 
ternatioiial  Homopopathic  Congress  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  I 
am  re<|ue6ted,  as  the  honorary  President  of  this  body,  to  introduce 
to  you,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Congress,  one  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  inception  of  the  Congress  and  to  whose  labors  we 
owe  the  successful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  to  this 
lime — Dr,  J.  8.  Mitchell,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell:  Ladicn  and  Gentlemen:  WIjcu  the  propo- 
sition for  a  World's  Congress  was  first  made  to  the  local  committee 
by  President  Bonney  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  it  was  de- 
icided  that  it  would  he  wise  for  the  Homceopathic  profession  of  the 
world  to  avail  itself  of  the  invitation.  The  local  committee  imme- 
diately went  to  work  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
at  Washington  it  was  decided  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  In- 
stitute, together  with  its  Executive  Committee,  and  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Auxiliary  Council,  that  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  two  congresses — men  and 
women — and  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Institute  should  constitute  a  Committee  to  appoint  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  to  prepare  addreitses  and  to  take  charge 
of  the  different  sections.  This  committee,  after  many  meetings,  set- 
tled upon  the  arrangement  wiiich  yon  will  find  in  the  programmes 
before  you.  The  committee  of  the  American  Institute  and  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  together  with  the  Committees  of  the  Congress, 
have  labored  during  the  year  and  a  half  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  inception  of  the  Congress.  Some  thirty  thousand  circulars  have 
been  sent  throughout  the  world  announcing  the  details  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  sent  to  the  ministers  of  our 
country  in  all  lands  official  notification  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  to  be  conducted,  with  a  request  that  such  notifications  be 
sent  to  all  jdiysicians  of  the  Homceopathic  faith  who  could  be  reached 
in  tho#*e  countries.  In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence, consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary,  have  sent 
to  all  Homceopathio  physicians  throughout  the  world  embraced  in 
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Dr.  Villers's  Directory,  copies  of  the  circulars  and  also  official  and 
personal  letters,  stating  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Congress  and  re- 
questing their  co-operation.  Many  reports  have  been  received  from 
these.  They  have  been  very  cordial  and  have  expressed  great  hope 
that  the  Congress  would  be  a  success,  and  that  its  influence  upon 
Homoeopathy  will  be  marked  for  aTl  time. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Rules  of  Order  of  Business,  as 
given  in  the  circular  already  issued,  with  the  substitution  of  10.30 
for  10  A.M.  as  the  hour  of  daily  meeting  be  adopted  as  the  order  of 
business  for  this  Congress. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  business  on  the  programme  is  an 
address  by  Dr.  William  Tod  Helmuth,  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Helmuth  is  unavoidably  detained  and  I  will  call  upon  Dr.  A.  S. 
Couch  to  read  his  address. 
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ADDRESS. 
SURGERY  IN  THE  HOM(EOPATHIC  SCHOOL, 

By  William  Tod  Heluuth,  M.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


It  is  lime  that  the  early  history  of  surgery  as  connected  with  the 
Homoeopathic  School  of  Medicine,  be  placed  upon  record.  In  an- 
other decade  it  is  probable  that  the  few  desultory  records  of  it  which 
belong  to  the  first  period  of  Homoeopathy  in  this  country  will  be 
lost.  There  can  be  no  more  fitting  time,  nor  more  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  this  than  our  Columbian  year,  a  year  that  will  rear  an* 
everlasting  monument  upon  the  pathway  of  the  history  of  medicine,, 
and  especially  upon  the  history  of  Homoeopathy,  throughout  the 
world. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  attempt  to- 
produce  in  an  address  of  this  character,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
surgery  and  surgeons  of  our  school,  as  it  stands  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  or  has  stood  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Our  medical  colleges  flour- 
ish all  over  this  broad  land,  each  teaching  a  full  curriculum, . 
thus  necessarily  embracing  instruction  in  surgical  science.  These 
institutions  have  their  records,  their  published  reports,  their 
archives  and  their  alumni  to  give  the  once- neglected  branch 
her  proper  niche  in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius.  Our  medical  jour- 
nals and  the  published  transactions  of  our  societies  furnish  ample 
proof  of  the  steadily  growing  interest  in  every  department  of  sur- 
gery, and  exhibit  the  undeniable  ability  of  our  surgeons.  Such 
facts  and  such  men  need  no  mention  here.  The  humble  endeavor  of 
this  paper  shall  be :  First,  to  rescue  from  oblivion  some  facts  that 
belong  to  our  surgery  up  to  the  year  1870,  which,  perhaps,  are  not 
very  well  known,  and  thus,  by  giving  them  place  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  this  Congress^  to  ensure  their  safety  for  future  generations 
and  as  a  basis  for  a  more  extended  history ;  and,  second,  to  speak  of 
surgery  as  a  factor — and  a  powerful  one — for  the  extension  of  Hom- 
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oeopathy,  and  as  a  means  for  elevating  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community  at  large. 

After  some  careful  study  of  the  subject,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to 
show,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  meagre  as  are  the  sources  from 
which  information  can  be  obtained,  that  certain  of  the  great  opera- 
tions of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  which  have  so  astonished  both 
the  profession  and  the  public — with  the  details  of  which  the  medi- 
cal periodicals  have  teemed,  and  the  results  of  which  have  been  so 
brilliant,  have  been  discounted  by  the  earlier  Homoeopathists  with- 
out antisepsis,  and  some  t>f  them,  perhaps  without  anaesthesia.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  when  I  have  recorded  these  cases,  that  a 
smile  of  incredulity,  or  a  sneer  of  unbelief,  or  a  sniff  of  ridicule,  or  a 
wholesale  denial  of  facts,  one  or  all  of  them  will  fall  from  the  Old- 
School  man  who  dares  peruse  our  Transactions  ;  but  I  place  the 
facts  upon  record,  because  the  time  will  come  when  with  the  shout 
will  reverberate  *'  palman  que  meruit  ferat" 

When  in  1825,  Dr.  H.  B.  Gram  brought  Homoeopathy  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  those  gentlemen  who  first  began  to  study 
and  practice  according  to  its  precepts  were  all  medical  men ;  and 
such  surgery  as  came  under  their  notice  they  eagerly  turned  over  to 
any  one  who  would  take  it.  In  New  England,  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  which  elapsed  between  the  landing  of  Gram  and  1850, 
in  which  year  I  began  to  take  cognizance  of  the  field,  Dr.  Fuller 
(Homceopathist)  occasionally  performed  surgical  operations  for  his 
friends  and  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis  and  Dr.  George  F.  Gay,  both  skill- 
ful and  liberal  men — though  belonging  to  the  Old  School — would 
render  such  surgical  service  as  requested  by  the  Homoeopathists. 

In  New  York,  among  the  Old-School  men  who  would  hold  sur- 
gical consultations  with  the  Homoeopathists  were  Dr.  David  Hos- 
sack  and  Dr.  Carnochan — honor  to  their  liberality  of  spirit.  There 
is  the  name  of  one,  however,  whom  I  must  mention  here,  who, 
seeing  the  ostracism  to  which  the  Homoeopathists  were  subjected, 
and  the  difficulty  in  securing  consultations  in  surgical  or  medical 
practice,  suggested  that  the  Homoeopathists  should  create  specialists 
among  themselves,  and  thus  be  better  qualified  for  consultation  with 
each  other.  I  allude  to  Dr.  John  A.  McVickar.  Dr.  McVickar 
was  born  in  1812,  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York  in  1833,  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Clinical  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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10  1889.  The  next  year  he  embracoil  Homopopathvi  aorl  was  [r^ncU 
was  the  spirit  of  the  times),  shut  out  immefliately  from  all  tht*  ave- 
nu»_?  of  medical  advancement^  and  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Mtt|irin»?  cloi?€<l  its  drjons  upon  him.  He  chose  surgery  ss  his 
^j»«i  lalry,  re^matriculateii  at  his  Alma  Mater,  to  fierfect  himself  in 
anatomy  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  brother  praetitionerii* 
He  was  a  careful  and  Bkillfnl  operator,  and  a  warm  personal  friend 
i>f  my  own  when  1  fir'st  arrived  in  Naw  York. 

In  Philadelphia  where  the  strife  was  more  conoentrateil  and 
!ieven\  perhaps  on  account  of  Horing^s  grnwiug  popularity  and  sue- 
^  ♦-^^,  the  only  01d-Sehm)l  surgeon  who  would  consult  with  the  IIo- 
ipathi»tj^  was  Dr.  Paul  Beck  Goddard,  a  brilliant  and  successful 
aorgeon,  who  allowecJ  to  every  man  the  rights  he  claimed  to  himself 
and  hesitated  not  to  consult  with  the  then  '* despises!  sect"  for 
which  he  received  the  niale<lictions  of  his  Allopatliie  friends,  who 
breatf^ned  to  ex[>el  him  from  their  societies  and  close  the  doors  of 
|lheir  institutions  upon  him.  I  was  but  a  boy  then,  and  remember 
ny  pride  when,  ju^t  beginning  to  study  medifiue,  the  fl.si?istaut.'e  that 
this  liberal-minded  roan  gave  me  in  studying  the  surgical  anatomy 
of  Stone,  thrt)ugh  the  mcdiutn  of  Dupuytreirs  posit humous  plates. 
Indeed,  I  may  say  it  was  through  these  investigations  and  the  dis- 
fections  that  followe<i  them  that  I  determined  to  devote  my  life  to 
surgery,  a  branch  of  science  which,  I  grew  to  be  painfully  aware,  was 
very  much  neglected  by  the  Homceopathi«5ts.  Ten  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  (iram  and  on  Hahnemann's  birthday — viz. :  April 
lOth  iu  the  year  1835,  the  North  American  Academy  of  the  Homoe- 
Dpathic  Healing  Art  was  founded  at  Allentown,  Pa.  In  its  first 
ircular*  in  Article  XXIX.  among  the  list  of  studies  which  are 
coni^idered  indispensable  for  the  complete  education  of  the  physi- 

ician^  the  word  "  Chirurgini ''  occurs ;  and  that  is  the  only  mention 
made  of  Mirgery  in  the  entire  pamphlet.  Having  learced  that  Dr. 
William  Wesselhoeft  was  tlie  incumbent  of  that  chair  I  proceeded 
to  make  the  nect*ssary  inquiries  of  one  of  his  distinguished  relativest 

-and  find  that  he  wa^  graduated  hy  the  University  of  Jena,  in  1820, 
ime  to  America  in   1S24,  settled   in   Pennsylvania  and  began  to 


•  FijfBt  circuJnjr  of  the  North  Americnn  Academy  of  the  Hon]teo[Mthic  Heiditig 
Aft,  Phila^  1835,  p.  24. 
t  Frivftle  leUers  of  Dr.  Coamd  Wesselhoeft,  Huston,  Mnn. 
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pnciioe  HonKBopathy  in  1 828.  Dr.  Weaselbodl  had  m  pmduud  for 
(scugerjr ;  and  &^)eciallT  was  he  skillfbl  id  the  managemeot  of  frac- 
tores  and  dislocations.  He  was  said  to  be  pre-emioentlj  semper 
paratoSy  and  many  are  the  traditions  reoords  of  his  skill  that  to^y 
float  roand  the  ooontry  where  he  redded.  I  have  alao  learned  from 
Dr.  John  DeCwiller  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  that  his  frther.  Dr. 
Henrich  Detwiller  *  who  was  also  connected  with  the  Allentown 
Academy,  performed  many  serious  and  capital  <q>erations  in  his 
vicinity.  Dr.  Detwiller  came  to  America  in  1817,  and  has  the 
honor  to  be  the  first  physician  to  prescribe  a  dose  of  Homoeopathic 
medicine  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His  son.  Dr.  John  Detwil- 
ler, with  whom  the  author  has  a  warm  personal  friendship,  is  the 
lithotomist  of  his  district,  and  his  collection  of  vesical  calcoli  is 
unique  in  its  variety. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  place  on  record,  in  this  connection,  one  of 
the  remarkable  surgical  procedures  performed  by  one  of  our  own 
school,  and  which  perhaps  is  not  widely  known,  and  one  whidi,  as 
iar  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  equalled  anywhere.  The  operator 
was  Dr.  John  Ellis,  now  in  advanced  age  and  retired  fix>m  practice, 
but  very  well  known  to  the  older  Homoeopathists  for  his  sealous 
devotion  to  their  cause  when  the  strife  raged  fiercest.  In  these  days 
of  anesthesia  and  antisepsis,  with  the  ose  of  animal  ligatures  and 
the  better  environment  of  the  patient,  many  brilliant  results  have 
been  secured  in  the  ligation  of  arteries ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  considerable  research,  this  double  ligation 
of  the  common  carotid  below  the  omohyoid  (the  interval  between 
the  placing  of  the  ligatures  being  only  four  and  one-half  days  wiih 
recovery — and  those  last  two  words  are  important)  has  not  been 
equalled  in  the  world  as  yet.  In  the  Gross  tablet  of  thirty-six  cases 
of ''  ligation  of  both  carotids  '^  I  find  Mott's  case  ''  interval  of  fifteen 
minutes,  patient  died.'*  Murdoch's  case,  "  interval  of  three  days, 
patient  died."  Lewis's  case  of  '^  five  days,  patient  died."  The  first 
ligation  was  performed  on  October  21, 1844,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
The  patient,  aged  21,  was  engaged  in  setting  a  trap  in  the  woods, 
and  was  mistaken  for  a  bear  as  he  was  stooping  and  received  the 
contents  of  a  rifle.     The  hall  struck  hira.  on  the  left  side  above  the 


*  Private  oorreBpondeoce  from  Dr.  John  Detwiller,.  E^^too,  Pa. 
t  Grot^B  SyaUm  of  Surgery,  voL  i.,  p.  784. 
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pifi^  of  the  scapula,  passing  out  after  making  a  flesh  wound  of  2^ 
Bche?,  and  entering  the  neck  at  the  centre  aud  posterior  edge  of 
the  8benio-cleido  mastoid,  ptvssing  ap  through  the  centre  of  the 
^ngiie,  and  out  of  it  to  the  right  of  the  medial  liue,  knocking  out 
'several  teeth  and  emerging  through  the  upper  lip*  The  wounds 
were  properly  dressed,  but  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  day,  quite  a 
severe  hiemorrhage  occtirred  from  the  tongue,  wtiich  was  arrested  by 
compres!<ion.  The  next  night,  another  severe  bleeding  took  place, 
and  Dr,  Ellis  tied  the  left  carotid  below  the  omohyoid.  On  the 
eleventh  day  another  eevere  bleeding  followed  wliich  was  arrested 
temporarily,  by  pressure,  but  the  next  day  a  aecoad  haemorrhage  of 
such  severe  character  followed,  that  it  became  necessary  to  ligate  the 
right  common  carotid. 

The  patient  recoveral,  the  ligature  from  the  left  vessel  coming 
away  oo  the  seventeenth  day,  that  from  tlie  right  on  the  fourteenth 
day-*  This  is  one  of  the  eases  I  here  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
all  Eurgeons  in  all  schools ;  and  would  say  that  perhaps  it  was  the 
treatment  adopted  afterward  by  the  doctor,  that  assisted  in  relieving 
the  congestion  that  followeil,  and  thus  rendered  the  remarkable  o|)em- 
tion  a  success. 

About  four  years  after  this  surgical  achievement  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded,  viss.,  1S4S,  and 
its  first  Professor  of  8arg»?ry  was  Francis  Sims,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Sims  was  a  good  lecturer,  and 
did  whatever  ojjerations  came  to  him,  which  I  must  say  were  very 
few> — for  io  tbf)se  days  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  trust  any  one 
with  a  knife,  who  believed  in  the  globulisttc  quackery.  During  my 
til ree  year^' studentship  in  the  old  institution,  I  think  there  were  but 
four  operations  performed  before  the  class,  and  none  of  these  could  be 
clasi!>ed  among  the  capital  ones  of  surgery.  Dr  Sims  was  followed 
by  Dr,  Jacob  Beakley,  who  afterwards  held  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in 
the  New  York  Homteopathic  Medical  College. 

On  January  30,  1852,  Dr.  B.  L.  Hill,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in 
the  Horateopathic  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  issued  a  circular  to 
all  Horateopathic  physicians,  asking  their  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  forthcoming  work  on  surgery*  Those  who  contributed 
articles  on  surgical  subjects  were  Drs.  Neidhard  and  Kitchen,  of 

♦  JViw  York  Journal  of  MrUirine  and  the  CMateraJ  Sciene^s^  September^  1845,  vol. 
T.,  Na,  Xll»,  p*  187  ;  iilao  VeliJ«au*a  Operuttvc  Surgery,  vol.  iL,  p.  377. 


Philatlelphia,  Dr.  Shipman,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Powell,  Lexington,  Ky., 
Drs.  Teft  and  Beckwlthj  Norwalk,  Coon.,  Dr.  S,  M.  Cate,  Aujj^usta, 
Me. J  Drs.  Babcock  and  Foote,  Galesborg,  It!.,  Dr,  Hogers,  Farm- 
iiigton,  IIL,  Dr.  Sharps,  England,  Dr.  Rosa,  PaiDesville,  Ohio,  Dr. 
A,  Bauer,  Dr.  W.  Owens  and  Dr,  Park,  of  Conne<?ticut,  This 
book  did  not  appear,  however,  until  1855,  about  two  months  after 
the  publication  of  my  own  work,  and  the  complete  title  is  as  follows, 
Tlie  Homoeopathic  Practice  of  Snrgery^  together  with  Operative  Sur- 
g^ry,  illu^trattHl  by  two  hundred  and  forty  engravings.  By  B,  L. 
Hill,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Females,  and 
late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Western  Homtpopathic  College,  antl 
James  0*  Hunt,  M.D.,  Profea^^ur  of  Surgery  in  tlie  Western  Hora*e- 
opathic  College,  Cleveland,  Oliio.     J,  B.  Col>b  &  Co.     1855. 

The  second  part  of  this  work,  viz,,  tlie  operative  portion  of  it,  was 
taken  from  the  Lecttin'S  on  Amenean  EcUcilc  Surgery^  pulilished 
several  yeai's  before.  This  book  comprises  653  pages.  It  never 
jiassed  to  a  second  edition.  My  own  work  beuriug  title  of  Surgery 
and  Its  Adaptation  to  Uomwopathie  Practice,  by  Wm*  T.  Helmuth, 
M.D.,  illustrate<i  witli  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  Philadel- 
phia: Mo,ss  &  Brother.  1855.  Comprises  652  pages.  And  I  am 
liappy  to  say,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  it  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, having  gradually  passed  to  its  fifth  edition.  In  1851  Dr.  B. 
L.  Hill,  on  several  occasions,  suci.^essfully  performed  lithotomy  and 
other  ojierations.  In  those  days  the  opposition  of  Allopath ists  to 
everything  Hivmreopathic,  handicapped  thoise  of  our  own  school  who 
attempted  surgical  performances*  If  an  error  should  chance  to  be 
committed,  or  an  operation  prove  a  failure,  or  the  patient  sneeumbed, 
such  results  were  given  as  additional  grouuds  to  prove  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  Honneopathist^,  and  as  another  reason  why  they  should 
be  swept  from  tfie  face  of  the  earth.  Suits  for  malpractice  were  in- 
stituted upon  slight  deformities  after  fractures,  and  every  impedi- 
ment placed  in  the  way  of  our  school  advancing  in  surgical  practice, 
Dr,  S.  R.  Beck  with,  who  in  1853  amputated  at  the  hip-joint  and  in 
1854  removed  successfully  a  large  ovarian  tumor  (quite  an  ejcploit 
in  those  days)  hjid,  on  one  occasion  amputated  the  thigh  of  a  patient 
of  Dr  Wheeler,  a  venerable,  dignified  old  gentleman,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Gen,  Wool.  The  second  day  after  the  operation  Dr,  Wheeler 
was  visiting  his  patient  at  the  Weddell  House  in  Cleveland,  when 
Prof*  Ackley  (Old  School)  entered  the  room,  and  ordered  Dr.  Wheeler 
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|lo!efi%'e  it, stating  that  "  It  wa.^  damnub]e*?iu>ugli  for  little-pill  doctors 

be  allowed  to  prnetiee  niedieiiie,  but  they  should  not  practice  ?*iir- 
g^ry,*'  Ufwii  Dr,  Wheeler  refusing  to  obey  the  peremptory  and 
enable  demand,  Prof,  Ackley  seizetl  him  hy  the  hair  and 
Inigged  hira  into  the  hall.  The  affair  ended  by  Dr-  Aekley  being 
placed  titidcr  four  thousand  dollars  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  and  by 
I>r,  Wheeler  ever  ther^fter  combing  his  buir  over  a  bald  spot  on 
the  side  of  his  head.* 

Dr,  Beckwith  was  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Wefitern  Homoeopathic  College,  and  did  much  in  that  day  to  extend 
HomoBopathic  surgery  in  the  West. 

In  1855  Dr.  I.  T*  Tallx»t  |3erfarmed,  if  not  the  first,  among  the 
first,  aiicc668ful  tracheotomy  in  this  country.  By  the  term  suecefi«ful 
is  here  understood,  not  that  the  opening  of  the  trachea  and  insertion 
of  the  tube  were  accomplished,  but  that  the  patient  recxivered  |  I 
draw  attention  to  this  success,  ws  another  to  show  how  surgery 
Lflonriahed  **  under  the  rose/'  and  to  rwoi-d  the  facts  thai  here  and 
tliere,  important  operations  were  done  and  remained  unheralded,  but 
like  the  truth  when  crushed  to  earth  has  risen  again  to  testify  to  the 
abilities  of  men  who  loveil  Hahnematni  and  Ilomceopathy, 

I  need  say  no  more  of  Dr,  Talbot's  position  and  leaching  since 
those  curly  times.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  man  stands  before 
yod  to-day  covered  with  honor. 

I  have  already  recorded  two  surgical  trhunphs:  Let  tne  [>roceed 
to  a  thini.  The  surgical  world,  within  the  last  ten  years,  lias  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  advaooements  made  in  abdominal  surgery ; 
or,  I  should  more  properly  say,  intestinal  surgery.  Tiie  wonders 
that  have  been  accomplished  by  intestinal  anastomosis;  the  ingenuity 
exhibited  in  the  invention  of  sutures^  plates  of  animal  and  vegetable 
BubstanceSy  the  methods  of  sewing,  etc.,  are  esteemed  among  the 
'*  most  advanced  of  the  advancements  **  tliat  belong  to  modern  sur- 
gery. The  records  of  these  cases  in  the  njedical  periodicals  are  so 
remarkable  that  the  doctors  are  surprised  and  the  laity  astounded  by 
them.  I^et  me  now  recount  to  you  the  record  of  a  case,  in  which 
four  feet  and  ten  inches  of  the  intestines  were  resected, — an  intestinal 
anastomosis  skillfully  made,  with  com[»lete  recovery,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary addition    that  the   patient  underwent  all   the   dangerous 

*  MS.  fiirniahed  the  author  by  Dr.  a  R.  Beckwith. 
t  P<;reoiiul  ktter  of  Dr.  L  T.  TaltK)tto  autlior* 
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symptoms  of  straiigulation  of  the  intestine,  by  two  serious  opemtious^ 
being  four  months  pregnant,  went  on  to  full  term  and  was  delivered 
of  a  healthy  child*  The  operator  was  no  other  than  Dr.  George  D. 
Beebe,  to  whom  also  I  lei-tured  on  anatomy  in  the  HomQeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  was  a  college  chnm  of 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  George  A.  Hall.  At  the  time  this  remarkable 
operation  was  done,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  was  editing 
tlie  Western  HortKEopathic  Observer  in  St.  Louis,  and  as  many 
comments  were  made  upon  it  in  both  the  secular  and  medical  press, 
I  wrote  personally  to  Dr  Beebe  for  a  brief  description  of  the  case. 
Here  it  is.     He  says: 

**  I  hasten  to  accept  your  friendly  invitation  to  communicate  the 
notes  of  an  operation  for  hernia  recently  referred  to  in  the  public 
press,  and  as  the  pages  of  your  valuable  journal  are  always  full  of 
useful  material  I  will  be  brief 

**On  July  10th  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  J.  B,  Childs,  of  Lee  Centre, 
III,  who  was  temporarily  in  our  city  for  a  visit,  and  while  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  was  taken  with  most  violent  pain  in  an  umbilical 
hernia,  from  which  she  had  suffered  since  the  birth  of  a  child,  seven 
years  previously.  On  reaching  the  patient's  betlside,  I  found  a  large 
tumor  at  the  umbilicus,  the  thin  iotcgumental  coverings  of  which 
were  greatly  discolore<i,  and  were  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  a  considerable  qutiutity  of  fluid  therein  contaiued.  The 
patient  had  vomited  for  two  or  three  days,  and  during  the  twelve 
hours  preceding  my  visit  the  vomiting  had  been  stercoraceous,  with 
frequent  hiccough.  Tfie  skin  and  pulse  did  not  show  any  marked 
peritoneal  inflammation,  but  there  seemed  no  aiK)logy  for  further 
delay  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  hernial  mass.  A  careful 
incision  of  the  integuments  liberated  a  quantity  of  dark,  bleK>dy 
serum,  and  this  escaping  revealed  a  mass  of  gangrenous  intestine. 
With  a  grooved  director  the  hernial  sac  was  freely  laid  open,  when 
I  was  startled  to  find  so  much  of  the  intestine  involved  and  the 
entire  mass  not  only  black  with  discolnration,  but  at  pointsyieldingand 
emitting  faecal  matter.  The  situation  was  novel  and  without  pre- 
cedent, but  a  moment's  reflection  satisfied  me  that  the  patient's 
dances  for  life  lay  in  removing  the  dcvitalizwl  tis'^ue,  and  pursuing 
»ch  further  steps  as  would  subject  her  to  the  least  hazard  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  With  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  of  ray 
medical  colleagues,  whom   I  could  hastily  summon  to  my  aid,  I 
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the  gut  to  the  heruial  ring  and,  finding  sound  tis^^ues  there, 
divided  it,  and  passing  a  strong  suture,  seciii^ed  the  sound  extremity 
to  the  margin  of  the  incision.  Then,  with  a  pair  of  scissors^  I  cut 
the  intestine  away  from  the  mesentej-y  throughout  its  extent  until 
sound  intestine  was  found  at  the  opiH»site  side.  Here  it  wm  aguin 
dividf.^^  and  the  sound  extremity  secured  like  the  former.  The 
if^ecnteric  vessels,  which  were  very  numerous,  as  may  be  inferred » 

rWtTe  rlosed  by  torsion  and  by  ice  until  all  hieraorrhage  had  ceased. 
This  was  the  most  protracted  part  of  the  operation,  but  when  ac* 
<:somplished  the  hernia  knife  was  brouglu  to  bear  on  the  ring,  and 
this  was  freely  enlarged.  Making  sure  that  the  bleeding  diil  not 
retnir  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure  maintained  by  the  ring,  the 
parts  were  now  returned  within  the  abdomen,  leaving  the  two  divided 
ends  of  the  intestine  protruding  from  the  abdomen  and  lying  side  by 
side,  where  they  were  secured  to  the  intcgumental  margin  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  artificial  anus.  The  day  following  the  opera- 
tion the  pulse  rose  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  there  was  some  dis- 
position to  singultus,  but  the  cathartics,  which  had  been  freely  ad- 
mi  nisteretl  by  my  predecessor  in  the  case,  were  being  poured  out 
freely  at  the  artificial  anus,  and  in  tw^o  days  the  irritation  had  begun 

rto  i^ubside,  and  from  that  time  the  digestive  functions  became  toler- 
ably well  eetablished.  An  examination  of  the  intestine  removed 
proved  it  to  be  of  the  jejunum,  and  to  measure  four  feet  ten  inehi'S. 
As  soon  as  I  (X)nld  feel  some  assurance  of  the  patient  surviving  the 
first  o|3eratiou,  I  began  to  prepare  for  the  second,  viz.,  the  cure  of 
the  artificial  anus.  There  was  not  wanting  those  in  the  profession 
who  wistdy  shijok  their  heads  and  thought  this  operation  should 
have  been  deferred  for  several  months  to  enable  the  patient  to  gain 
strength,  etc*,  and  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  patient 
to  that  end  ;  but  the  patient  seemed  willing  to  rest  her  case  in  my 
hands,  and  so  s<H)n  iis  my  instrument  maker  could  prepare  the  in- 
iitrumeDt  from  drawings  I  furnishet]  him,  I  was  ready  to  proceed. 
A  few  daye'  delay  was  askwl  by  the  patient's  husband  on  account  of 
business,  and  then,  on  July  31st,  a  clamp  was  introduced,  the  blades 
of  which  were  oval,  three- fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  long,  and  fenestrated,  leaving  serrated  jaws  one-eightli 
of  an  inch  wide.  One  blade  was  passed  into  each  end  of  the  intes- 
tine until  fully  within  the  abdomen.  Great  care  was  exercised  that 
only  the  intervening  walls  of  these  intestines  should  be  embmoed  by 
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the  clamp,  and  the  blades  were  then  approximated  by  a  set  screw  in 
the  handles  until  slight  pain  was  occasioned.  Instructions  were 
given  that  if  nausea  and  vomiting  occurred  the  clamp  should  be 
loosened,  otherwise  it  should  be  very  gradually  tightened  during  the 
next  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  the  presumption  being  that  adhe- 
sive inflammation  had  united  the  two  intestines,  firm  pressure  was 
applied  by  the  clamp  that  the  parts  embraced  might  be  caused  to 
slough,  and  a  free  incision  was  made  from  one  intestine  to  the  other 
through  the  fenestral  opening  in  the  clamp.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
clamp  was  gradually  loosened  and  removed,  and  from  that  time  the 
foecal  matter  pa&sed  freely  into  the  lower  bowels  and  regular  evacu- 
ations occurred  by  the  rectum.  A  digital  exploration  revealed  the 
smooth,  rounded  edges  of  the  opening  made  by  the  clamp,  and  it 
now  only  remained  to  close  the  integumeutal  opening,  which  was 
done  by  deeply  set  quill  sutures  on  the  8th  day  of  August,  and  the 
patient  departed  for  her  home  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  leav- 
ing my  cabinet  enriched  by  a  pathological  specimen  which  is  as 
highly  valued  as  it  is  rare.  It  is  no  less  amazing  than  gratifying  to 
witness  the  happy  effects  of  Homoeopathic  remedies  in  controlling 
the  constitutional  disturbances  consequent  upon  grave  surgical  oper- 
ations, and  seldom  have  these  been  more  happy  in  my  hands  than  in 
the  present  case,  where  Aconite  and  Arsenicum  played  so  important 
a  part  in  controlling  peritonitis  and  enteritis. — Yours,  truly  (signed), 
G.  D.  Beebe." 

This  remarkable  0|>eration,  the  ingenuity  of  making  the  anasto- 
mosis and  its  results,  which  were  published  in  the  New  England  Medi- 
cal Oazetie  and  the  United  States  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
aroused  the  sententious  spirit  of  many  Old-School  periodicals,  and 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal*  in  a  sneering  editorial, 
stated  :  "  We  are  informeil  the  patient  died  four  days  after  the  oper- 
ation. Whether  the  heart  was  or  was  not  flabby  or  fatty,  we  have 
not  heard."  I  merely  insert  this  opinion  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Joutmal,  not  because  it  is  of  the  slightest  importance,  but 
that  we  of  to-day  may  understand  the  bigotry  of  the  Old  School 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.f 

I  may  mention  here  that  Dr.  Beebe  was  appointed  brigade  sur- 
geon by  President  Lincoln,  and  was  on  duty  under  Gen.  Halleck 

♦  March  17,  1870. 

t   Wettcm  Homctopathic  Ot^sertar,  vol.  vii.,  p.  162. 
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Gen.  Grant,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  liis  idea  of  tlie  outdoor 
tniitmcnt  of  the  wutinded.  iSpeaking  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
brings  to  my  mind  the  name  of  another  of  our  eurgeous  who  was 
very  prominent  during  thcise  times  of  l>lo<Kl!slitsl  and  disruption, 
no  doubt  the  most  distinguished  of  our  military  surgeonn.  I  mean 
Dr,  E.  C  Franklin,  who  was  born  in  1822,  became  a  private  pupil 
f»f  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
irent  of  the  Univei-sity  of  New  York  in  1846,  During  his  Allo- 
pathic career  he  was  made  deputy  health  officer  of  California,  and 
was  gn'en  charge  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at  San  Frantisco.  In 
1857  he  Ijegan  the  practice  of  Homceopathy,  and  in  lft60  came  to 
St.  Ivouts,  where  I  was  his  fellow-laborer  fur  many  years.  It  was 
through  my  own  instrumentality  that  he  was  made  Demonstrator  of 
:^  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri.     Dr, 

I  Ts  career  in  the  army  was  remarkable.     At  the  breaking  out 

of  the  wiir  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Missouri 
Volunteers,  rtnd  shortly  after  was  made  surgeon -in-chief  to  tlie  first 
regularly  organized  military  hospital  west  of  tlie  Mi,ssissippi  River. 
He  soon  was  createtl  brigade  surgeon,  and  organized  the  United 
States  General  IIoBpital  at  Mound  City,  HI.  After  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  nomopopathic  Me<^lical  College  of  Missoliri,  in  1872,  he 
rc-ceived  tlie  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery  iu  that  institu- 
tion. Finally  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Surgery  in  the 
Horadeopathic  Department  of  the  Univer^iity  of  Michigan,  but  he 
ret u mid  to  St.  Louis  befure  his  death.  Dr.  Franklin  was  an  author 
of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery^  which  erabraceil  two  editions,  the 
first  published  in  1867,  the  second  in  1873,  Dr.  Franklin  and 
myself  were  rivals  in  the  surgical  field  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  and  many 
a  dispute  we  have  had ;  but  looking  back,  at  this  late  date,  to  the 
contentions  and  discussious  of  thoj^e  days,  they  seem  so  small,  so 
bttle  and  &o  insignificant  that  they  sink  out  of  sight,  and  serve  only 
as  lessons  to  teach  us  how,  tn  our  selfish  egotij^m,  we  are  apt  to  mag- 
nify trifles  connected  with  our  own  dear  selves,  which  time  soon 
efliw^s^  leaving  only  the  absolute  wonder  that  such  minuti®  could 
in  any  manner  weigh  against  the  truer  and  better  and  more  enduring 
effurta  of  our  life's  work.  During  this  period  our  mneh^lamented 
Liebold  was  also  surgeon,  and  performed  many  linear  resections  and 
amputations^  which  are  duly  recorded  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  (he  War  of  the  RebeUion.     During  this  period  there  was 
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in  the  navy  of  the  United  States  a  mau  who  did  good  service.  This 
wfLS  Dr.  L.  H.  Willard,  now  one  of  the  surgical  staff  of  the  won- 
derful Homoeopathic  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh, 
He  entered  the  navy,  and  did  pjood  service  in  1865,  was  active  in 
his  duties  on  board  l>oth  the  Ottawa  and  the  Mohawk,  and  was 
captured  by  the  rebels.  He  edited  the  surgical  department  of  my 
periodical  up  to  1870,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

Dr  H.  F.  Biggar,  of  Cleveland,  in  1866,  devised  the  Penostead 
flap  in  amputations  and  rearaputations,  and  of  this  he  says:  '*  This 
operation,  while  original  with  niyself,  may  have  been  adc^pted  by 
others  previous  to  1866."* 

Before  I  pass  to  the  second  division  of  ray  subject  I  desire  to 
place  ui>on  record  a  case  of  brain  surgery.  I  do  this  because,  since 
cerebral  localization  has  become  such  an  interesting  topic,  the  sur- 
gery of  the  brain  has  made  such  rapid  strides  that  few  are  aware 
that,  without  this  knowledge,  one  of  our  own  meu  in  the  West  was 
successful  ill  removing  a  neoplasm  from  beliind  the  orbit  before 
1870.  This  case  was  0|>enited  upon  by  Dr.  N,  Sc^hneider  at  the 
hospital  and  before  the  class  of  tlje  Ilorawupatliic  Medical  (Villege 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  never  been  rccordeil.  Dr*  Schneider 
thus  writes  :t  %I  entered  within  the  cranial  cavity,  removing  what 
was  probably  angioma.  It  pressed  upon  the  brain  in  such  a  manner 
and  direction  as  to  produce  functional  disturbances  of  sight  and 
hearing  on  the  right  side,  together  with  severe  nenmlgic  pains  and 
spasms  of  the  muscles,  terminating  in  epilepsy.  I  will  not  detail 
the  symptoms  leading  to  the  diagnosis,  but  they  were  sufficient  to 
induce  the  belief  that  there  was  a  grow^th  behind  the  right  eye. 
I  entered  the  cranium  through  the  orbit,  and  fecund  a  tumor  the 
size  of  a  hickory-nut  and  attached  to  the  dura.  After  a  bloody 
and  exhaustive  operation  I  took  it  away.  The  patient  recovereti 
from  the  operation  rapidly.  By  the  tenth  day  he  was  sitting  up; 
in  two  weeks  he  was  walking  alxjut^  and  in  six  weeks  was  about 
the  streets,  free  from  pain  and  gaining  strength  steadily.  Alnjut 
the  Ist  of  April,  upon  getting  up  at  night,  he  stumbled  and  fell, 
striking  the  occiput  against  the  lock  of  the  door,  which  produced, 
first,  <!oncu6iiion,  then  meningitis,  which  was  followed  by  death. 
Although  the  end  was  fatal,  I  never  attributed  it  to  the  operation, 

*  Personal  leUer  frum  Dr.  Biggar. 
f  PertvouaJ  letter  from  Dr.  Schneider. 
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and  have  always  looked  upon  the  case  as  a  siiocesa  "  Such,  then,  ih 
another  record  of  skill,  which  it  gives  rae  pleasure  to  record  in  its 
proper  place  to-day. 

In  mentioning  these  items  in  regard  to  the  early  surgery  of  our 
schooly  nec«*ssarily  many  omisj»ions  have  been  raade.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  an  oiitHne  of  facts  up  to  about  1870,  twenty-three 
years  ago.  Since  then,  as  I  liave  already  mentioned,  our  surgeons' 
names  and  our  surgeons'  work  are  matters  of  history.  Were  I  to 
begin  from  that  date,  the  distinguished  President  of  the  In:«titnte, 
Dr.  J,  H.  McClelland,  whose  labors  as  a  surgeon  and  a  health  officer 
are  known  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  would  head  the  list, 
and  lie  followed  by  a  I'st  of  names  of  which  this  Institute  is  proud, 

I  desire  now  to  inquire  how  came  about  the  proverb, "  There  is  no 
sorgery  in  the  Homceopathic  School."  In  those  earlier  times,  even 
within  my  own  recollection,  the  professors  of  the  Homoeopathic  faith 
abjured  surgery  and  thus  unwittingly  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
pprobriura,  the  shadow  of  which  continues  in  many  sections  of  the 

3ntry  to-day,  **  No  surgery;  no  surgeons  among  the  Homoeo- 
pathists*"  This  was  a  logical  sequence  and  should  not  be  found  fault 
with.  The  majority, — in  fact,  I  may  say  all  the  men  who  first 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hahnemann  were  Old-School  physicians  (not 
surgeons,  mark  you).  They  were  graduates  of  AUopathic  colleges 
and  had  espoused  the  practice  of  medicine  as  their  department.  They 
had  no  esjiecial  taste  (perhaps  even  a  distaste)  for  surgery  in  the  Old 
School.  Why  should  they  l>e  expected  to  adopt  it  in  the  new? 
When  the  beneficent  light  of  a  specific  law  of  cure  began  to  illumi- 
nate the  dark  places  of  older  and  more  uncertain  methods,  is  it  a 
wonder  that  the&e  thoughtful  men  became  more  and  more  impressed 
with  its  reliability  in  the  treatment  of  disease?  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
they  met  together  by  day  and  by  night,  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  to  exchange  ex|>erienc€S,  to  verify  symptoms,  to  declare 
clinical  results,  to  prove  new  medicines,  to  discuss  potencies,  and  all 
other  subjects  relative  to  Homieopalhy  ?  Is  it  a  wonder  when  they 
were  ostracised  by  the  Old  School,  forsaken  by  their  former  friends, 
denied  the  rights  of  medical  societies,  refused  consultations  with  th«>se 
graduate*!  in  tlje  same  university  and  were  branded  as  knaves,  and 
quacks  and  fools,  that  they  more  closely  bound  themselves  together 
and  worked  with  redoubled  energy  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  law, 
for  the  adoption  of  which  they  were  content  to  bear  such  miserable 
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persecutloo?  What  did  such  men,  with  mimls  so  involved,  care  for 
the  setting  of  a  broken  bone  or  the  extirpation  of  a  growing  tuTtJor  ? 
What  was  the  mechanical  treatment  of  any  accident,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  any  surgical  operation  compared  with  the  verifieationof  a  law 
destined  to  revolutionize  therapeutics.  "  Procul  est  profani "  was 
their  cry.  Surgery  at  this  tim*»,  as  they  understood  it,  was  a  secon- 
dary consideration.  The  outside,  or  collateral  branches  of  medical 
science,  the  disciples  of  Ilahnemann  re«jarded  with  a  cynrcisjm  which 
would  be  ludicrous  in  these  days.  It  was  the  Materia  Medica  Pura 
they  studied;  it  was  nomoeopnthic  thempeutics  pure  and  simple 
tliat  they  honored  ;  it  was  the  reoc^gnition  and  propagation  of  the 
law  of  cure  for  which  they<"oug!jt.  Well  is  it  for  us  to-day  that  these 
zealous  and  courageous  men  did  so  devote  their  lives  to  the  establish- 
ment of  truth.  They  placed  the  star  of  Homoeopathy  on  high  and 
it  lights  this  century  to*day.  The  enlightened  professional  men  and 
women  of  all  schools  acknowknlge  "  Similia  Similibus  Curantur  " 
as  a  law  of  cure;  and  the  crude  medication  of  fifty  years  ago  has 
given  place  to  a  new  posology.  But  **  mark  you  now  what  follows." 
As  the  years  passetl  swiftly  by  and  Homoeopathy  became  more  widely 
disseminateil,  and  the  pioneers  wore  ''passing  to  the  other  side"  a 
serious  question  arose:  What  was  to  be  done  for  those  wlio  de.sircd 
to  i^tudy  medicine  and  who  believeil  in  the  Hominipathic  law?  No 
Allopathic  college  would  receive  such  men,  no  Homoeopathic  pre- 
ceptorship  would  be  recognized  ;  no  compromise  would  l>e  allowed. 
But  one  course  remained,  viz,,  the  establishment  of  Hi»mceopathic 
colleges.  The  believers  in  the  system  in  those  days  were  all  educa- 
ted men^  graduated  in  acceptable  universities  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  loveil  knowledge  as  w*ell  as  they  loveil  truth.  They  believed 
in  thorough  medical  training  and  so  it  came  to  pass  "that  when  the 
first  colleges  were  established,  surgery  was  an  im{K>rtant  branch  of 
medical  sciencie;  necessarily  it  was  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of 
study.  I  have  watched  its  growth,  watched  it  with  a  jealous  eye  for 
over  forty  years,  and  while  I  see  around  me  in  all  the  great  cities, 
men  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  who  are  working  with  all  their  energy 
toward  the  establishment  of  surgical  science,  it  »eems  to  me  tliat 
eoraetimes  the  shadow  of  the  old  opprobium  hovers  over  us  still.  I 
feel  that  the  great  professore  of  Ilomreopathy  in  their  excess  of  zeal 
for  Hahnemann's  law  exhibit  a  careless  disregard  of  surgery  as  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary  iu  securing  honor,  position  ami  place  for  Honueo- 
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pathy,  whidi  IS  to  me  eurprbing.  The  surgery  of  to-diiy  stands  pre- 
eminently foremost  among  the  sciences  and  arts,  which  with  all  their 
inagntGoeuce  adorn  the  latter  end  of  this  nineteenth  century.  It 
absorbs  the  science  of  ase[»6is,  winch  Ijold**  in  its  hands  tlie  theory  of 
germs.  It  embraces  in  its  intelligent  practice  the  micrascopic 
apfiearances  of  every  tissue,  normal,  abnormal  or  extraneous^  in  the 
human  lx>dy.  It  brings  within  its  s]»here  of  usefulne^js,  many  of  the 
instruments  of  precision  ;  the  newer  chemistry  is  its  hand-maideo, 
and  bacteriology  its  invaluable  assistant;  and  (speaking  now  from 
a  purely  artistic  standpoint)  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  world  cannot 
sthow  in  any  depart  mcnt  of  art,  any  more  unrivaled  workmanship  than 
that  exhibited  by  the  surgeons,  and  especially  the  American  surgeons 
of  to~day.  The  question  regarding  artistic  and  ideal  surgery  is  not 
**  What  can  it  do  ?*'  but  *'  What  can  it  not  do?  ^'  The  world  re- 
8pe<TL?«  it,  legihilative  bodies  appreciate  its  worth  to  the  communities 
tl)€y  govern,  and  the  people  applaud  it  as  the  most  progressive  of  all 
the  culiateral  branches  of  me*JicaI  science  ;  and  I  make  the  assertion 
here,  that  after  a  tolerably  wide  experience,  until  tfie  value  of  sur 
giery  as  a  means  of  the  propagation  of  the  interests  of  our  own  school 
is  fully  acknowledge*!  by  our  ou/n  men,  we  can  never  obtain  equal 
governmental  and  civil  appointnients  with  the  Old  School,  Private 
practice  may  increase,  but  public  recognition  will  renialn  in  abeyance. 
I  state  further  that  it  is  only  since  our  own  surgery  has  been  in  a 
rofaturc  acknowledged,  that  a  few  public  hospitals  have  been  open  to 
us.  Great  institutions  will  never  l>e  entrusted  to  our  4.^re,  until  those 
controlling  them  are  satisfied  that  injuries  can  be  cared  for  and  all 
o|KTations  properly  jn^r formed.  The  Homceopathists  will  never  re- 
ceive appointments  in  the  army  and  navy  until  sufficient  proficiency 
in  €urg*^ry  is  acknowledgetl.  It  is  to  these  facts  that  I  desire  to  call 
tht^  attention  of  this  Congress,  There  is  something  more  to  be 
studiinl  in  the  Homoeopathic  School  lljau  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. There  are  other  branches  of  medical  science  to  l>e  consid- 
ered by  cur  gre^t  national  and  state  organizations,  for  Ildraneopathy 
can  be  carried  into  everytliiug;  into  Surgery,  into  OKstetrics,  into 
Paedology  j  and  the  surgeon  who  am|iutates  a  limb,  and  prescribes 
homcpopathically  for  the  pain^  or  pets  a  fracture  and  prescrilxis  Calc. 
phoephor.  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  callus,  or  admiuisters  Silioea 
for  a  felon,  or  Haniamelis  for  lisemorrhage,  or  Conium  for  c^inoer, 
must  hold  at  leaat  as  high  a  rank  among  upholders  of  the  system  of 
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Hahnemann  as  the  syraptoraalologist,  the  Materia  Medica  man  or 
the  therapeutist. 

This  appeal  I  now  make  to  those  of  my  school  whose  feelings  and 
inclinations  prompt  them  to  investigate  only  those  branches  of  medi- 
cal science  with  which  Homowpalhy  is  most  closely  allied,  viz., 
Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics.  I  l>eg  them  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  surgery,  properly  taught  and  properly  practiced,  as  a 
factor  in  the  wider  dissemination  of  Homoeopathy.  You  must  par* 
don  this  apparent  importunity  on  my  part,  gentlemen.  It  is  not 
that  I  desire  to  be  litigious  that  I  mention  these  matters  hei*e,  but 
the  generation  to  which  I  lielong  has  topped  the  hill  and  it  is  facing 
the  decline.  As  time  sjx'eds  onward,  never  stopping,  never  waiting, 
I  see  ray  oldest  friends  in  the  service  of  surgery  have  well-nigh  gone 
the  way  of  ail  mortality.  Even  since  the  appointment  of  this  lec- 
tureship, one  of  the  foremost  of  our  surgeons,*  and  one  whom  I  have 
known  and  lovetl  since  I  was  a  boy,  to  whom  I  lectured  (although 
almost  his  own  age),  one  who  stood  foremost  in  the  ranks,  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  a  fearless  operator,  and  a  generous  friend,  and  on 
whose  diploma  my  signature  is  written,  has  passed  into  the  light  of 
Gotl's  day;  and,  as  I  recognize  these  things,  the  gladness  of  victory, 
the  impatience  of  achievement,  tlie  fierceness  of  strife,  are  not  w*hat 
they  once  were;  and  I  say  this  to  you,  with  the  increasing  light  of 
experience  and  oteervation,  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  collateral 
sciences,  among  which  surgery  stands  pre-eminently  foremost  at  this 
day,  is  the  only  stepping-stone  to  the  successful  recognition  of  the 
Horaceopathic  school,  the  bulwark  wherewith  to  protect  it  *'  from  all 
assaults  of  the  enemy,''  the  tutelary  gods  to  shield  it  from  disgrace, 
the  iK>tent  power  wherewith  to  place  it  on  equal  footing  with  the 
older  and  traditional  school.  In  other  words,  we  want  more  eru- 
dition in  the  collateral  sciences  (in  which  surgery  stands  pre-emi- 
nent), and  less  thrasonical  talk  concerning  Homrpopathic  cures, 
which,  indeed,  if  we  will  let  them  alone,  will  talk  for  themselves. 
We  want  more  general  and  specific  knowledge,  and  we  want,  O,  how 
we  want  t  the  wisdom  to  know  how  to  use  it. 


**  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  ooe;, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.  Knowledge  dwells 
In  beafis  replete  wiili  thoughiA  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  aUentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  is  but  a  rude  and  ahapeless  masH, 
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The  mere  mJilerial  wjlh  which  wifidum  builds, 
Tin  formed  and  squared  and  fiftefl  in  its  place, 
Doth  hut  eneuuit>er  him  it  seenin  iVnridi* 
Knowledge  is  proud  tJiiit  it  hay  kiimed  ao  mncli, 
Wifidom  id  humble  that  it  knows  no  more/' 


k 


The  Chairman 

paper 


disease  this  i 


Disctjssro.v, 

I  will  ca) I  upon  Dr.  L  T,  Talbot,  of  Boston,  to 
of  Dr.  Helmut h's. 


Dr,  Talbot:  3Jr,  Premdenff  Lndtes  and  Gentfnnen :  I  feel  my- 
self utterly  inadequate  to  say  anythint^  which  can  add  to  the  value 
of  this  address.  It  is  a  rhumr  of  the  f>rngi-es8  <if*  our  SehfH>l  in  this 
one  subject.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  one  or  two  points  whieli  have  not 
been  included  in  this  paper;  and  tir&t,  let  me8i»eak  of  rliefirnt  chair- 
man— for  !«nch  he  was  called  at  the  time — of  the  American  Institute 
of  Horaceopathy.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Flagj^,  of  Boston — a  Hi)mQe<jpath 
who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  siil*ject,  and  who  loved  it  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  and  had  such  implicit  confidence  in  it,  HestfKwl 
St  that  time  the  very  first  one  to  raise  to  a  se^ienee  and  an  art  the 
whole  stibjeet  of  dentistry:  He  was,  at  ifie  time,  a  progressive,  lead- 
ing man,  and  did  much  for  it,  and  yet  he  \va»  the  first  chairman  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Hornceopatliy. 

The  consideration  of  the  position  of  surgery  during  the  early  years 
of  the  American  Institute,  which  was  organized  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  entrance  of  Gramm  into  this  aRinlry,  tnund  a  large 
niimber  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  who,  in  their  ertrnestness  fur 
what  Homoeopathy  was  to  do — in  tlieir  great  belief  in  the  efficacy  of' 
the  glolmle^ — felt  that  surgery  was  a  thinir  of  the  fiast;  that  it  would 
be  DO  longer  Deede<l;  and  it  threw  a  chill  upon  those  who  felt  that 
surgery  was  yet  to  be  cultivated  among  Honifeoputhic  physicians. 
There  was  still  another  point.  When  Honneopathy  began  to  achieve 
lis  first  popularity,  there  unfortunately  *vd me  a  class  of  men  who  took 
the  box  and  book,  and  felt  tfiat  knowledge  and  science  were  entirely 
nnneees^iry  in  Honyjeopathic  prescribing,  and  they  did'nt  dare  to  use 
ihe  knife;  they  had  no  knowledge  of  surgery,  and  tlierefore  decried 
all  surgical  prucednres.  Now,  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  Ho- 
m*tH3pathic  college  was  establishes),  in  Pldludcl[>hia,  an  Dr.  Helmuth 
has  told  us;  and  there  were  no  menjn  tlie  twenty-three  years  that 
had  followed  the  intro<lu(*tion  of  IIiirn<eo[>atl)y,  conijietent,  as  Dr, 
Helmuth  afterwards-  became,  to  be  its  instructor;  and  he  has  well 
said,  that  in  the  three  years  that  he  was  there,  but  ihree  or  four 
ojicralions  were  j>erformed.  I  was  a  class-mate  of  Dr.  Helmuth, 
and  we  at  that  time  d^precaiicfl  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  school 
as  related  to  surgery.  We  felt  the  necessity  of  it ;  we  urged  uport 
the  Faculty  at  Philailelphia  to  erect  a  hospital^  thai  surgery  tnighi; 
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be  properly  taught  and  practiced  ;  but  it  took  a  good  many  years 
for  that  to  be  done.  And  thanks  to  the  eflTorts  that  have  since  fol- 
lowed in  Philadelphia,  in  that  college  where  we  and  they  saw  in  a 
year  but  a  single  surgical  operation,  and  that  a  slight  one,  we  have 
now  a  hospital  which  is  a  credit  to  our  school  and  an  honor  to  that 
institution.  We  have  one  of  the  best  hospitals  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  operations  are  not  by  ones  and  twos,  by  dozens  and  scores 
even,  but  by  hundreds — the  most  severe  and  difficult  operations,  with 
the  most  brilliant  success.  The  same  is  true  in  all  the  Homoeopathic 
colleges  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  for  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  a  body  of  physicians  with 
a  belief  in  Homoeopathy,  that  it  shall  advance  in  medical  sci- 
ence— it  is  for  us  to  set  our  standard  to  the  very  highest  point  at- 
tainable. It  is,  that  surgery  shall  be  taught  and  practiced  in  the 
very  best  manner.  It  is,  that  all  the  sciences  which  go  to  make  up 
the  great  advancing  science  of  medicine,  and  all  the  knowledge 
which  goes  to  make  the  physician,  shall  be  taught  in  all  our  col- 
leges in  the  best  and  most  thorough  manner.  It  is  for  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you,  physicians  of  this  country,  holding  to 
this  belief,  to  put  your  hands  to  the  work  and  your  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  to  help  these  colleges  in  their  efforts  for  the  advancement 
of  surgery,  and  of  all  the  sciences  that  underlie  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  noble  art  of  Medicine. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  J.  H.  McClelland,  M.D., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  further  discussion. 

Dr.  McClelland,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoe- 
opathy :  Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Congress:  As  remarked 
by  my  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  Talbot,  I  don't  see  what  I  can  add 
to  what  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Helmuth.  He,  you  know,  is  owvparH- 
ceps  princeps.  He  is  first,  and  deserves  to  be.  I  really  had  not 
thought  of  speaking  about  this  address  of  Dr.  Helmuth's  because 
I  had  but  heard  it;  had  no  copy  of  it  and,  of  course,  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  its  contents  until  I  heard  it  read  this  morning.  I  was,  I 
believe,  to  discuss  a  paper  that  was  to  be  presented  by  Dr.  Helmuth 
in  the  Surgical  Section.  I  will  add  a  word,  however,  in  the  same 
line  as  that  taken  by  Dr.  Talbot,  and  that  is,  that  though  the  sur- 
gery of  early  Homoeopathy  was  very  small  indeed,  I  think  we  may 
justly  say  that  the  surgery  of  to  day  in  the  Homoeopathic  School 
compares  with  that  of  any  school  or  of  any  class.  We  have  with 
us  here  men  who  have  added  lustre  to  surgical  science,  who  have 
done  credit  to  the  Homoeopathic  School ;  and  they  are  not  here  and 
there  merely,  as  single  workers  in  this  important  field,  but  you  find 
them  in  every  city  and  almost  every  hamlet  of  this  great  country, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  You  find  a  surgeon  here  and  a  sur- 
geon there  on  every  hand,  and  they  are  doing  excellent  work.  Now 
to  say  that  the  results  are  very  much  assisted  and  bettered  by  the 
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therai>eiUic  element  of  the  case,  I  think,  goes  svithout  saying. 
There  is  no  doiiht  that  the  Homceopathic  Hurgeoii  receives  very 
great  assistance  from  Homceopalhic  therapeatit*s,  I  believe  that  is 
the  experience  of  every  one. 

As  a  bit  of  personal  knowletlge  I  would  say  that  I  very  well 
remember  the  lieginning  of  small  thingK  in  our  u\mi  city.  It  Uy  I 
think,  8ome  twenty-five  yearn  ago  that  the  fir?^t  capital  operation 
was  perfonuffl  in  the  Honicoopathie  hos|)itiil  of  PittHhurgh,  then  in 
its  first  yi:*ar,  I  hiul  the  linnur  of  iloing  tliat  capital  operation,  ami 
it  wa*!  c'oiintefl  in  those  tlays  among  ns  as  a  great  one.  It  was  the 
umputation  of  a  leg.  Well,  oP  cH>ur9e  the  amputation  of  a  leg 
ought  to  he  done  rfgfit,  at  any  time,  but  that,  you  know,  is  a  very 
i^impie  nffair  now,  and  goes  among  the  minor  operations.  As  cf^m- 
pared  with  that,  our  hospital  now  of  200  l>eds»  which  this  last  year 
has  received  ?(>0,000  from  the  legislature  for  maintenaoee,  is  doing 
very  much  larger  work.  I  think  we  have  in  the  neighboHiood  of 
doiuetwo  or  three  hundred  capital  operations  in  a  year.  Only  this 
last  year,  for  instance,  we  includtHl,  among  othei^s,  three  double  am- 
pntatiuns  and  i^ubjects  that  were  very  badly  shocked  and  injureil  m 
well,  and  they  all  recM^verecL  We  had  in  one  week  three  vaginal 
hysterectomies^  which  all  recovere*],  and  a  fonrtli  was  addt*d  which 
recovered.  We  adde<l  one  to  the  nperalion  of  Ciesarian  section 
wherein  the  mother  and  child  both  )ive<l  ;  and  bo  I  might  go  on  to 
compare  the  day  of  small  things  with  our  standing  to-day,  and  I  be 
exi)cricnce  I  give  in  our  own  institution  is  re[»ented  here  and  there 
all  over  this  great  country.  I  will  l>e  very  jrlad  indeed  if  we  can 
hear  from  such  veteran  surgeons  as  Dr,  Lndlam,  who  has  added 
great  lustre  to  our  school  in  the  line  of  surgery  ;  and  there  are 
others  who,  I  think,  could  address  you  to  mtich  bettter  advantage 
than  I. 

The  Chairman  :  The  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discussion. 
ThoBe  who  speak  are  limited  to  ^ve  minute*?, 

R.  LuDLAM,  M.r>.,  of  Chicago:  3It\  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tfement  I  don*t  know  what  I  can  say  in  live  minutes  that  would 
entertain  yon,  but  I  may  venture  to  ^ive  my  approval  of  what  has 
bi*en  said  in  the  aildre^^s  and  in  tfie  discussion  tlius  far*  This  is  one 
of  the  times  T  long  have  sought  and  mourne^l  because  I  found  it  not. 
1  have  felt  for  many  years  that  the  surgical  branch  of  our  work  did 
not  re^-ehre  a  due  share  r>f  attention  at  tlie  hands  of  physicians  of 
the  Homceopathic  School,  and  that  this  specialty  neeils  more  con* 
sideration  in  the  organiisation  of  our  colleges  and  in  our  work.  This 
et  has  received  great  emphasis  to-day.     I  believe  it  will  do  us 

g»'od.     We  neeil  to  be  armed  at  all  points  in  the  practice  of 

€Mir  prufe«i&ion,  and  to  have  gone  the  whole  round  of  the  metlical 
compass*  I  cannot  perceive  how  perfect  knowledge  of  one  branch 
of  the  healing  art  shall  make  us  weak  and  worthless  and  willowy 
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in  another.  I  never  could  conceive  why  a  man  who  was  a  good 
surgeon  in  our  school  should  be  any  the  less  a  good  Homceopathic 
physician.  A  man — it  has  been  proved  of  late  years — may  be  a 
sound  physician — a  Homoeopath — and  yet  not  be  a  fool  at  the  same 
time.  He  may  be,  I  think,  a  good  surgeon  and  a  good  Homoeopa- 
th ist,  a  good  obstetrician  and  a  good  gynaecologist.  The  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  my  prophecy  I  l>elieve  is  coming  true,  and  if  I  shall 
live,  as  Moses  did,  to  see  the  promised  land,  I  shall  be  delighted.  I 
spoke  of  Moses  yesterday ;  Moses  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He 
made  some  mistakes,  I  am  told,  but  he  was  a  good  fellow.  This  is 
my  point:  We  are  cultivating  specialties  now  and  it  always  seems 
as  if  they  were  fads.  They  are  not  fads  necessarily.  If  we  keep 
on  with  the  development  of  specialties  that  are  germane  to  medi- 
cine, bye  and  bye  the  fashion  will  change;  bye  and  bye  the  Old 
School  will  come  to  our  camp  to  learn  therapeutics  as  a  specialty. 
They  have  almost  abandoned  the  study  of  therapeutics.  They  give 
anything  now-days  in  the  most  off-hand  way.  They  are  doing  ab- 
solutely nothing  with  therapeutics.  Wait  a  bit  until  these  special- 
ties have  been  developed  to  their  utmost  and  somebody  has  got  to 
take  hold  of  therapeutics  and  develop  that  as  a  specialty,  and  then 
they  will  come  to  somebody  who  knows  something  about  it  to  start 
with. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  business  in  order  witl  be  the  paper 
by  Richard  Hughes,  M.D.,  of  Brighton,  England,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence it  will  be  read  by  O.  S.  Runnels,  M.D.,  of  Indianapolis.  We 
have  with  us  E.  Vernon,  M.D.,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Oei- 
nadian  Institute,  at  Hamilton,  who  I  will  ask  ta  take  the  chair 
during  the  reading  of  Dr.  Hughes's  paper. 
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ADDRESS. 

THE  FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  MATERIA 

MEDICA. 

By  Kichari>  Hughes,  M*D.,  Brighton,  Enguint). 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  this  occasion  regarfling  the 
"  Farther  Improvement  of  our  Materia  Medica."  The  term  **  fur- 
ther" iraplie^  that  some  improvement  has  already  taken  place,  from 
which,  as  a  resting-point  we  may  note  progress  and  survey  the 
ground  yet  beyond  us.  The  refereuce  is  obvioualy  to  the  Oyclo- 
psedia  of  Dnig  Palhogairst/j  and  upon  this  I  would  say  a  few  words 
at  the  outttet. 

The  work  in  question  consist jr^ — as  you  know — of  a  collection  of 
the  provings  of  drugs  not  contained  in  Hahnemann's  own  volumes^ 
with  a  selection  from  cases  of  poisoning  by  them  and  of  experi- 
meets  made  with  them  ujiou  the  lower  animals.  These  provingn, 
poisonings  and  eatperiments  have  been  carefully  translated  or  tran- 
scribed from  their  originals,  and  are  presented  in  the  primary  nar- 
ratives wherever  these  are  given.  The  provings  themselves  are  a 
selection,  made  upon  rules  approved  by  the  two  National  ISocieties 
of  America  and  England,  and  so  framed  as  to  exclude — as  far  as  it 
is  poesible — all  dubious  matter.  We  thus  have,  in  the  four  volumes 
of  the  Ct/dopsedia^  pathogeneses  of  as  many  huudre<l  medicines,*  as 
trustworthy  as  careful  choice  can  insure,  aud  as  correct  as  knowl- 
edge and  painstaking  care  can  make  them,  with  the  additional  ad- 
rirantage  that,  wherever  practicable,  they  are  presented  in  an  iutelli- 
ible  and  interesting  form. 

The  result  gained  by  the  completion  of  this  work  is  that  the  la- 
aentations  over  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our   Materia  Medica, 
rhich  for  the  last  forty  or  more  years  have  been  heard  from  all  parts 
ufthe  HomtBopatbic  world,  may  now  sink  to  silence,  or  rather  be 

*  Tbc  exact  ouniber  li  413. 
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exchanged  for  gratulation.  They  were  well  warranted  when  Jahr's 
Manual,  in  its  various  forms,  was  our  sole  collection  of  pathogenesy. 
Symptomatology  was  there  presented  in  a  form  most  incredible,  un- 
intelligible and  repulsive,  without  ground  for  its  statements  or  clue 
to  its  mazes :  it  was,  as  it  has  been  called,  '^nonsense  made  difficult/' 
Nor  were  the  groans  evoked  by  it  altogether  assuaged  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Dr.  Allen,  great  advance  though 
this  was.  Our  scattered  provings  were  there,  indeed,  brought  to- 
gether and  referred  to  their  authors,  besides  being  much  enricheil 
from  general  medical  literature ;  but  they  remained  unsifte<l,  and 
were  all  broken  up  into  the  categories  of  the  Hahnemannian  schema. 
Our  Materia  Medica,  even  in  "  Allen,"  continued  to  be  dubious  and 
unattractive.  Now  it  is  neither.  The  student  can  read  the  narra- 
tives of  proving,  poisoning  and  experiment  contained  in  the  Oyclo- 
paedia  of  Drug  Pathogenesy  with  as  much  confidence  and  as  lively 
interest  as  if  they  were  cases  of  idiopathic  disease ;  and  the  practi- 
tioner can,  with  firm  reliance,  utilize  them  in  his  practice.  If  doubt- 
ful matter  still  remains,  as  where,  with  little  or  no  information  as  to 
their  origin,  we  merely  have  a  list  of  symptoms,  the  statements  made 
as  to  their  character,  and  (generally)  the  inferior  type  in  which  they 
are  presented,  will  suffice  to  warn  off  from  possible  quicksands  or 
quagmires. 

But  I  must  not  leave  the  Cyclopaedia  without  a  word  as  to  the 
pathogeneses  given  us  by  Hahnemann  himself,  to  which  it  contents 
itself  with  referring,  evidently  implying  that  they  also  should  be 
possessed  by  the  reader.  Those  of  tlie  Chronic  Diseases,  indeed,  are 
still  a  sealed  book  to  most  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  and  accessi- 
ble version.  The  Materia  Medica  Pura,  however,  has  been  now  re- 
translated for  us  by  the  competent  hand  of  Dr.  Dudgeon,  and  can 
be  obtained  by  any  one.  There  may  be  read  the  results  of  the  master's 
primal  essays  at  drug-proving,  with  his  own  illuminative  introduc- 
tions and  notes.  The  symptoms  are  arranged  in  schema-form,  in- 
deed, and  there  is  little  information  as  to  how  they  were  elicited  ; 
but  the  latter  deficiency  is  supplied  from  other  sources,  and  many  of 
the  individual  symptoms  are  themselves  groups  which  have  associa- 
tion and  sequence.  When  I  speak  of  our  Materia  Medica  as  we 
English-speaking  nations  have  it,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  in- 
clude these  two  volumes  of  Hahnemann's  as  well  as  the  four  of  the 
Cydopsedia  which  supplement  them. 
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Attd  DOW,  from  the  standpoiot  of  what  has  bten  gained,  let  us  in- 
quire what  remains  to  be  done   tuwards  the  improvement  of  thi^ 

laterta  Medica  of  ours,     het   uh  clear  the  way   by  seeing   what 

boa  id  not  be  done. 
The  firet  thing  to  be  deprecated  is  the  view  that  the  narratives  of 

be  Gj/c/o/>Wja  constitute  so  much  "raw  material  "  only^  and  must 
workcil  up  into  a  schematic  symptom  li^t  liefore  they  c;ni  be  made 
available  for  practice.  Why  should  this  be?  For  readiness  of  ref- 
erence, it  is  replied  :  when  we  want  to  know  what  spinal  symptoms 
Cicuta  induces,  we  can  turn  to  them  at  once  in  Allen,  but  in  the 
C^clopardia  we  have  to  hunt  them  through  a  number  of  records.  My 
answer  is,  that  this  need  should  be  provided  for  by  an  index,  as  it  is 
in  other  lKX)ks.  We  do  not,  in  these,  cut  up  the  text  into  categories 
that  individual  items  may  be  the  better  discovered  ,-  nor  should  we 
do  so  here.  Hahnemann  unfortunately  took  this  course  with  his 
own  provings;  and  notlilng,  I  think,  has  done  more  to  rob  him  of 
hU  honor  in  the  profession  at  large,  to  hinder  conven^iun  to  Homue- 
opathy,  and  to  drive  practitioners  of  the  system  iota  empiricism, 

ban  the  distortion   which   has  resulted.      I   maintain  further  that 

rmptoms  placed  singly,  divorced  from  their  sequence  and  concomi- 
tants, often  convey  a  false  idea  as  to  tlie  pathogenetic  action  of  drugs  : 
&o  that  the  schema  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  mi?*Ieading,*  The 
abandonment  of  this  mwle  of  presenting  our  Materia  Mcdica  is  one 
of  the  most  im[>ortant  feature?^  of  the  Vyclopmdia  ;  and  it  would  be 
DO  •  further  improvement"  if  we  were  to  build  again  that  which 
we  had  destroyed. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  th&se  considerations  that  I  do  not  feel 
IIS  sympathetic  as  otherwise  I  should  be  towards  another  plan  for 
recan3!itTUcting  our  Materia  Medica — that  advcx'ated  from  Boston  by 
Drs,  Wesaelboeft  an<l  Sutherland,  and  taken  up  (with  some  modifi- 
cations) by  the  Baltimore  Investigation  Club,  It  is  mainly  a  trying 
of  the  symptoms  of  our  pathogeneses  by  the  test  of  their  recurrence 
in  more  than  one  subject  of  the  drug's  influence — only  tho^^e  which 
stand  the  ordeal  being  retained,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  tlie 
sound ne^  of  the  method  ;  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  leads  to  the  rejection  of  Cactus  as  Inert,  and  to  the 


*  These  theses  sure  defencled  m  detail  in  n  paper  on   *' The  PresentiitiDn  of  the 
Materia  Medica/*  read  by  tne  at  the  rnternationtil  Homo^jpalhic  Congress  of  1880, 
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reduction  of  the  symptnoi-list  of  Gel^raium  (apnn  one  proposed 
method)  to  tour  item<5  only,*  The  principle,  however,  is  excellent ; 
It  is  that  upon  which  I  am  to  a  large  extent  acting  in  making  the 
index  to  the  Cydopmdia,  I  am  referring  only  to  such  apparent 
effects  (»f  drugs  as  "  by  the  force  of  their  occurrence  or  the  con- 
etaney  of  their  recurrenoe  witne8a  to  organic  connection  with  their 
assumed  causes.^t  But  suppose  I  were  to  write  down  these  symp- 
toms as  I  indexed  thera,  and,  casting  them  into  the  categories  of  a 
schema,  were  to  publish  thera  as  the  tried  residuum  of  our  sympto- 
matology. Genuine  they  might  be;  but  a  Materia  Medica  so  con- 
Btituted  wouhl  retain  all  the  remaining  faults  of  those  of  old  ;  it 
would  be  as  unintelligible,  as  repellent,  as  misleading  as  these 
were. 

One  of  our  journals,  in  noticing  the  Oifdoprndia^  says  that  ^*  it  to- 
tally ignores  a  liost  of  old  Homceopathic  landmarks/*  By  this  is 
probably  meant  the  "clinical  symptoms"  which  swell  the  bulk  of 
eo  many  of  our  Materia  Medicas— meaning  by  this  term  morbid 
states  which  liave  (not  appearetl,  but)  c/w*appeared  while  their  sub- 
jects were  taking  certain  medicines.  Hahnemann  made  some, 
though  sparing,  use  of  such  symptoms  only,  however,  when  they 
oceurred  in  provers  of  drugs,|  and  always  noting  that  they  were 
Heilwirkwngen,  Jahr  introduce«I  tliem  more  freely,  0  indicated  their 
character  by  affixing  a  small  circle  (o)  to  each.  So  far  little  harm, 
if  little  got>d,  was  done.  More  recently,  however,  the  practice  has 
grown  up  of  mixing  pathogenetic  and  clinical  symptoms,  tog^her 
with  guesses,  therapeutic  suggestions,  and  liypothetical  inferences,  in 
one  indiscriminate  mass,  and  caMing  this  conglomerate  the  Homceo- 
pathic Materia  Medica.  Men  imagine  that  they  are  applying  the 
law  of  similars  when  they  work  with  such  books,  whereas  they  are 
very  often  practicing  the  merest  empiricism, 

I  do  not  wish,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  go  further  into  detail  on 
this  subject*  I  have  often  expressetl  myself  upon  it  and  always 
feelingly ;  for  I   deplore  the  procedure  in  question  as  one  of  the 


*  S«e  New  EngUtnd  Medical  QazeiU  for  December,  1S88|  and  North  Am«r.  Joum. 
t^  Horn,  for  June,  1889. 

t  See  '*  The  Intiex  to  the  Cydopiedia  "  in  the  M^mihly  Horn.  Bemew  for  Novem- 
her,  1890. 

t  The  fl^ixiplOED'li^L  of  lodtum  in  llm  Chronic  Di^toie*  Ih  ihe  sole  exceptiou  io 
thii  »t&temenL 
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itest  calamities  that  has  ever  befallen  us.  My  sole  reason,  how* 
ever,  for  mentioning  it  now  is  to  support  the  opposition  I  would 
make  to  any  vitiation  of  our  symptomatology  with  matter  of  a  clini- 
cal kincL  It  IB  not  that  1  undervalue  the  luma  in  viorbk  or  despise 
therapeutic  suggestions;  but  I  would  have  these  kept  separate  from 
the  pure  pathogenesy.  They  may  appear  in  prefaces  and  notes,  as 
in  nahnemunn*8  publicutinns;  or  they  may  occupy  a  separate  vol- 
ume, as  must  be  in  our  ca$e.  Inhere  they  find  scope  for  abundant 
ascfulness*  but  mixcfl  up  with  the  results  of  provings  and  poison- 
ings they  are  confusing,  illusory,  and  destructive  of  all  scientific 
thought  and  practice. 

Not  therefore  by  schematising)  by  reducing  in  number,  or  by 
blending  with  clinical  materials,  the  drug-effects  on  the  healtliy  we 
have  brought  together,  do  I  conceive  that  the  Materia  Medica  of 
Hnmceopathy  will  receive  further  improvemeot.  In  fiict,  I  am  of 
the  ^me  mind  now  as  I  was  in  1879,  when  reviewing  attempts  at 
reconstruction  by  Drs.  Jousset  and  Espanet*  I  deprecated  any  at- 
tempt to  substitute  such  studies  of  Jrugs  for  our  existing  symptooia- 
lology,  **  Let  this/'  I  wrote,  **  stand  as  it  is,t  ^>**^  l^t  our  work 
a|>on  it  Ije  something  like  that  of  theologians  upon  their  sacred 
liooks.  As  with  them,  let  our  best  endeavors  be  made  to  enrich,  to 
purify,  and  to  tUuminate  the  text.  Then  let  those  competent  for  the 
task  gi%'e  us  commentaries  upon  it,  elucidating  its  language.  Ijet  the 
teachers  of  Materia  Medica  in  our  schools  publij^h  from  time  to  time 
their  systematic  lectures,  embodying  (as  these  must  do)  all  the  side- 
lights which  from  toxicology,  from  the  physiological  lalxiratory,  and 
from  therapeutic  experience  they  can  liring  to  bear  upon  its  study. 
These  will  answer  to  treatises  on  doctrinal  and  practical  theology; 
and  tijen,  for  the  sermons  which  exjiound  and  apply  particular 
fejtts,  let  us  have  clinical  records  showing  the  bearing  of  patho- 
genetic symptoms  upon  the  phenomena  of  disease.  In  tliis  way, 
idle  we  shall  lose  no  grain  of  fact  which  can  Ije  made  available  in 
lie  comparison  of  drug-action  with  morbid  conditions,  there  will  be 
Hujjplied  to  every  student  of  the  Materia  Medica  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  its  conatituent^,  of  their  sphere  and  kind  of  action,  of  their 


*  See  BrUi%k  Jtmrnnt  of  Hmmropaihjf,  xxxvit.,  257. 

f  Of  course,  neither  there  nor  here  am  I  minimizing  the  nee<l  of  fresh  provings^ 
Bnl  on  this  «core  I  sjxike  «(>  fiill  v  »t  the  Internutkmal  HomaMj|iathic  Congress  of 
1891,  tliai  it  m  needless  io  repeat  myself  on  Lhe  prei»ent  occasion. 
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characteristic  features  and  ascertaineil  effectiveness,  which  shall  semf 
hira  forth  fully  equipjied  fur  using  tliem  id  the  treattDent  of  disease. 
There  is  thu8  abundance  of  work  for  all  who  desire  to  labor  in  the 
field  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  more  there  U  done  of  the  kind  the 
better  for  the  future  practitioners  of  our  method." 

Now  that,  in  the  Cydopmlia^  the  text  of  our  Materia  Medica  Aob 
been  enriched,  purified  and  ilIuminatfHl,  I  the  more  earnestly  urge 
its  bein^  left  alone,  an<l  no  attempt  being  made  to  substitute  for  it 
the  result  of  ai»y  exlractive  or  other  proc^ess.  The  rest  of  ihe  work 
suggested  remains  ojien ;  as  it  is  adequately  performed,  the  further 
improvement  de-«iderated  w*ill  accrue,  I  would  especially  «ill  for 
commentaries,  elucidative  and  exegetical ;  and  would  suggest  that 
those  most  competent  for  such  a  task  are  the  specialists  of  our  scho*)! 
— ^the  neurnlogiste,  the  oculists,  the  aurisb*,  the  gy njeeologistw.  To 
the  study  by  such  men  of  the  symptomatology  of  disease,  aidetl  by 
post-mortem  examination  and  experiments  on  animals,  we  owe  the 
great  advances  in  pathology  which  have  marked  the  last  sixty  years. 
May  not  similar  investigation,  when  directed  to  pliarmacology, 
achieve  like  re^iults?  Tiie  phenomena  of  drug-ilit^ease  have  also 
their  meaning,  and  lend  themselve^j  to  patient  interpretation.  They 
are  not  themselves  to  be  forgotten,  and  tlic  phrase  which  explains 
them  substituted,  any  more  than  the  clinical  features  of  idiopathic 
diseaae  are  to  be  merged  in  its  nosological  name.  But  the  explana- 
tion illumines  them,  makes  them  coherent,  intelligible,  memorable; 
they  become  |)art  of  our  mental  furniture,  and  are  not  mere  strings 
of  eymptoms  to  be  learned  by  heart.  A  series  of  studies,  by  experts 
in  each  department,  of  the  neurotic  phenomena  of  the  oxalic  and 
picric  acids,  of  Agaricus,  Bisulphide  of  carbon,  Hypericum,  Lathy- 
rus,  Osuiium,  Plui*?.plKirus,  Physostigmu,  Secale,  Zinc, ;  of  the  eye- 
symptoms  of  Ammoniacnni,  Aurumi  Digitalis,  Euphrasia,  Macrotin, 
Naphthaline,  Ruta,  Santonine  and  Spigelia  ;  the  tinnitus  of  Quinine, 
the  Salicyliea,  Coca  an*I  Chenopixliuni  ;  and  the  pelvic  disorder  oc- 
casioned by  Ferrum,  Li  Hum,  Murex,  Sabina  and  Xanthoxylum — 
a  series  of  such  studies,  I  say,  would  enrich  the  very  life-bloml  of 
our  practice,  and  make  us  all  better  fitted  to  deal  with  the  morbid 
states  that  come  daily  before  us. 

DiMUSSION, 

The  Chairman:  Before  the  discussion  of  this  paper  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  section  of  surgery  will  meet  in  this  room 
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;  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  under  the  charge  of  Dr,  John  E.  James^ 
tenijMjrarv  chairman.  I  would  also  ^We  notice  on  behalf  of  the 
World's  Congre^  Auxiliary  that  it  desirei*  all  mumbers  in  attendance 
upon  the  CongresB  to  register  in  the  basement  at  the  official  registry. 
This  19  distinct,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  your  registration  in 
Room  2  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute  of  IlomuHvpathy, 

The  discussion  on  Pr.  Hughes's  paper  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  J. 
P.  Dake*  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Dr,  Dake  :  Ltidics  and  Gentlemen;  It  seems  hard Iv  necessary 
fur  me  tusay  anything  upon  this  paper  of  Dr,  Hughes,  Di\  Hughes 
.and  I  have  been  associated  in  work  fur  several  years  and  we  quite 
•tgree  in  our  views.  However,  there  are  some  points  in  which  I 
roust  place  a  little  dissent  from  the  adtlrcss.  While  I  agree  with 
him  fully  that  the  proper  publication  of  all  provings  should  be  in 
the  narrative  form  just  as  the  symptoms  have  occurred  from  the  first 
*iy  or  the  first  hour  until  the  hist ;  still,  for  the  convenience  of  the 

rofcsi^iou  and  the  l>usy  practitioner,  I  liold  tliat  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  aort  of  minor  arrangement  or,  as  Dr.  Hughes  calls  it, 
extractive  work  applied.  I  must  confess  that  my  use  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  as  we  have  had  it  in  its  schematic  form,  has  been  useful  to 
rne,  and  I  may  not  agree  as  yet  to  c^ist  it  aside.  Of  course,  the 
cutting  up  of  symptoms  by  an  arrangement,  as  we  have  had  from 
Hahnemann  down,  does  separate  them  and  take  them  out  of  their 
cnnnerticm,  but  the  physician,  while  using  the  schematic  form  to  find 
what  he  is  after,  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  refer  constiiutly  to  the 
original  record,  and  particularly  wfien  he  has  a  cjise  that  requires 
much  study  of  remedies.  There  you  have  it  in  tliose  connections, 
|nd  we  must  look  u[>on  the  effects  of  drugs  as  drug  diseases.  Bel- 
ioiuui  produces  a  Belladonna  disease,  and  we  ouglit  to  take  it  in 
Its  entirety  as  we  do  a  case  for  which  we  are  prescribing. 

I  cannot  entirely  agree,  therefore,  wilh  Dr.  Hughes  in  what  he 
says  in  regard  to  the  work  in  lioston  by  I>ts,  Wessclhoeft  and  Suther- 
land, and  in  what  he  says  with  regard  to  the  work  being  done  in 
Baltimore  by  the  Investigation  Club. 

I  have  had  in  years  past  a  little  controversy  with  some  of  my 
English  friends  in  regard  to  this  matter,  T  hold  that  when  the 
symptomatology  of  a  drug  is  properly  taken  and  properly  studied  that 
it  is  possible,  by  a  study  of  those  records,  to  know  something  of  what 
are  iJie  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  drug.  I  hold  that  there  is 
no  other  way  safely  to  determine  what  are  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  a  drug.     To  depend  updu  cliuiail  experience  will  uot  do. 

ie  have  been  misled  ot'ten  l>y  such  attempts.     I  once  made  this 

Liitit,  in  answer  to  some  of  my  English  friends,  that  while  we  may 
bave  a  map  of  the  United  States  in  detail,  giving  every  river  and 
every  county  line,  and  the  location  of  every  city,  and  perhaps  of 
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every  village,  still  it  sihould  be  possible  to  give  an  outline  map  of 
the  United  States  that  will  not  be  misleading,  even  if  it  does  not  give 
us  all  the  iiirormation  that  we  may  desire. 

For  that  reason  I  hold  that  it  is  poasible,  when  proving  are 
rii^htly  made  and  rightly  recorded,  to  have  an  abstract  of  Materia 
Metlira  that  will  comj^rlse  the  characteristic  or  more  prominent  and 
perBistent  symptoms  of  eadi  drog* 

I  will  not  detain  yon,  hnt  wish  to  make  this  remark,  that  the 
fiitnre  improvement  of  the  Materia  Medica  depends  not  m  much 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  material  w^e  now  have  as  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  better  material.  The  provings  should  be  made  with  all 
tlje  ciire,  and  recorded  with  all  the  care,  that  you  may  see  in  any  otlier 
department  of  science.  This  is  a  matter  of  experiment*  Experi- 
ments ought  to  be  performed  with  every  precaution  that  is  possible, 
against  illnsioB,  against  error  and  corruption. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  I  may  have  occasion  to  mention  again  before  we 
get  through  with  our  Congress,  that  provings  have  been  made  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  by  busy  physicians,  by  people  who  are 
full  of  theoretical  ideas  and  of  paHiological  notions,  that  make  their 
appearance  in  their  provings.  Provings  liave  been  made  by  per- 
sons w^ho  are  not  even  acrinainte^l  with  anatomy,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
locate  their  symptoms  in  attempting  to  describe  them.  These  are 
faults  which  must  be  remedied,  and  to  do  that  we  will  have  to  have 
this  matter  conducted  by  persons  competeut  to  supervise  itj  by  provers 
who  are  In  tlje  right  conditions  to  have  the  effectts  of  the  drug  re- 
flected properly,  and  to  have  alt  the  symptoms  recorded  in  a  plain 
and  proper  manner, 

Thk  Chairman  :  Tlie  paper  by  Dr.  Hughes  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed by  Dr  T.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Allen  said  :  Ladit^  and  Gentlemen:  I  Imve  listene*l  with  the 
greatest  Interest  to  the  reading  of  Dr.  Hughes's  paf*er,  but  confess 
my  disapjwintnient  that  in  it  lie  alludes  to  the  Ct/elop^rdia  of  Drug 
Path  Off  en  emf ,  o  r  the  i  m  p  n  i  ved  Mat  er  i  a  Med  i  ca,  s  ta  n  d  i  n  g  as  it  is,  as 
the  sacred  lx>oks  of  the  Bible. 

At  the  meeting  in  Deer  Park  I»  a  minority  of  one,  protested 
against  the  doctrine  and  the  principles  upon  which  this  new  Materia 
Mediea  was  based.  I  have  not  since  that  timechanLred  my  ofunion  ; 
and  the  Materia  Medico  as  incorponitt*d  in  the  Cyclop frdla  of  Drug 
Pathogen  em/  cannot  stand,  in  my  o[>inion,  as  ihe  sacred  books  of  the 
Bible.  I  do  not  now^,  and  never  have,  believed  in  the  methml  of 
arrangement  as  practical  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  homceopafhic  physician.  In  that  ra^pect  I  differ  from  Dr. 
Hughes  when  he  says  that  he  regrets  that  Hahnemann  saw  lit  to  put 
his  Mntena  Mediea  into  the  schematic  form,  and  perhaps  that^  there- 
fore, Homfeopathy  sufferer!.  I  believe,  as  an  humble  follower  of 
Hahnemann,  that  he  did  the  best  thing  for  Homoeopathy,  and  that 
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if  he  had  tidt  jmt  liis  Materia  Medica  into  this  Hchematic  form    ir 
would  have  ahnmt  died  in  itn  birth. 

I  differ  now,  have  always  ami  must  always  differ,  from  Dr 
Hughei  on  this  point  I  cannot  conscientiou'^ly  do  otherwise  as  a 
tearaer  and  practitioner  of  IIoniwo|iathya  The  narrative  form 
19  extremely  vahiahle  for  8tiidy.  The  narrative  form  of  the  Cy- 
clopedia is  a  book  I  [>rize  tno^t  tiighly.  It  i8  on  the  front  shelf  of 
my  des>k.  I  con^sult  it  constantly,  but  in  pruscTibing  for  my  patients 
I  use  the  Schema,  not  the  Narrative  form*  In  studying  for  the 
prqja ration  of  lectures,  for  the  working  out  of  the  pointB,  the  fhar- 
acteristic  features  of  tlie  action,  and  Htudy  of  the,  if  I  might  almost 
coin  a  word,  the  Pathognonienia  of  the  drug,  I  use  the  Ckidopwdia  ; 
but  Hahnemann  wantal  to  make  it  practical,  and  that  is,  I  tfiink, 
what  the  Homoeopathic  profession  of  to*day  ni*edft.  So  Dr,  Hughes's 
K  paper  goes  on  principally  at  first  to  speak  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
B      (ydopArlia. 

H  Next  he  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  improvement  of  tlie  Ma* 
^^^eria  Medica  will  come  not  from  the  improvement  of  the  Materia 
^^Hfedica,  mind  you,  as  he  says,  but  from  exigencies.  That  we  must 
^^^nave  lec^tures  upon  it ;  it  rau»t  be  eliminated  ;  we  must  have  talks 
and  sermons  upon  this  ^lateria  Medica.  But  that  is  not  an  im- 
provemeot  in  the  Materia  Medica  itself,  and,  therefore,  I  wish  to 
'  submit  II  few  words  on  the  subject-matter  of  Dr.  Hughes's  address, 
■  rather  than  on  the  address  itself. 
W  The  improvement  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  taken  hold  of  the 

|min<ls,  I  am  happy  to  see,  of  many  of  the  younger  men  as  well  as 
the  older  men  in  tlje  profession,  and  Materia  Medica  clubs  have 
b<^*n  formed  in  various  parts  of  our  country  ■  the  Boston  Club,  the 
lialtimore  Club,  the  New  York  Materia  Medica  Club,  all  having 
for  their  object  the  study  and  iiuprovement  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
Dr.  Dake  has  very  properly,  and  in  accordance  with  my  own 
opinion,  sounded  the  keynote  of  his  a|>proval  of  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Boston  and  'Baltimore  Clubs  in  c<iiieeiving  the  Materia 
Medica.  I  entered  heartily  into  that  work,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  as  Dr.  Dake  has  just  said  to  you,  that  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  our  Materia  Medica  will  be  found  in  the  provings*  Yes,, 
hut  only  when  the  provings  of  a  drug  shall  have  been  completed,  as 
he  himself  modified  his  statement.  There  is  not  more  than  one  or 
twf>  drugs,  j>erhaps,  in  the  whole  Materia  Metlica  which  have  been 
completely  i>rove*l.  I  w^onld,  perhaps,  mention  Lyeopmlium  as  one 
L  approximately  complete.  Most  all  of  the  drugs  of  our  Materia 
Medica  are  extremely  incomplete,  and  on  this  ground  I  base  my  ob- 
jection to  the  improvement  of  the  Cyclopmdia^  because  it  threw  out 
isolated  provings. 

Now,  many  of  the  most  valuable  symptoms  to  me  for  my  use  in 
practice  have  been  derived  from  my  study  of  isolated  cases  of  poi- 
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soning  or  igolated  provings.  A  single  proving,  a  single  vxirq  of  poi- 
soning haH  given  me  most  valuable  iTirlications.  Symptoms  for  use 
at  the  beJsicle  which  I  consiJer  cliaraeterifttic,  and  whirh  I  rely  upon 
and  must  continue  to  rely  upon.  Those  provings  have  not  been 
duplicute<J,  These  ob^rvations,  indee^J,  have  not  been  dupli- 
cated. I  cannot  use  the  Materia  Metlica  which  leaves  them  out, 
and  consequently  ray  manuscript  Materia  Medica  is  a  large  and 
constantly  accumulating  one.  I  rely  upon  it.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  know,  except  by  symptoms,  what  to  do  with  this  enormous  mass  of 
Materia  Medica?  The  making  of  a  Materia  Medica  is  really  in  its 
infancy;  this  proving  of  drugs?  is  Just  commenced.  As  I  said  at 
the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  we  are  laying  the  foundation,  the 
ground-work  for  centuries  of  labor  in  proving  drugs.  It  seems  an 
almost  infinite  work,  btit  until  our  proving  is  complete,  so  that  we 
can  prove  a  drug  in  every  part  of  the  body,  upon  every  symptom, 
susceptible  to  its  drug  action^  our  work  will  not  be  complete  and  our 
Boston  and  Baltimore  Clubs  cannot  group  their  symptoms.  My 
own  limited  experience  in  proving  teaches  me  that  different  condi- 
tions develop  different  symj>tonis.  It  is  only  when  we  have  large 
masses  of  provers,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  get  the  whole  proof 
of  the  drug  upon  every  part  of  the  body  susceptible  to  tliis  drug 
action*  It  must  necessarily  be  so;  we  cannot  complete  this  work; 
it  is  in  its  infancy, 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  should  have  spoken  of  it  sooner,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  improvement  of  the  Materia  Mediea  must  come 
about  through  its  application  at  the  bedside.  Improvement  in 
methods  of  provings?  Yes.  Improvement  in  the  interpretation  of 
symptoms  ?     Yes* 

When  an  observation  conies  to  my  hand,  an  isolated  observation 
of  the  effect  of  a  drug^  and  I  test  it,  and  the  test  is  rciTcate*!  at  the 
bedside,  it  tixes  its  value  in  my  estimation  and  must  do  so  in  yours. 
We  cannot  yet  dispense,  I  will  say,  with  clinical  symptoms — I  do 
not  believe  in  tliem  ;  hut  we  cannot  dispeu?^e  with  our  experience 
obtained  from  the  aiiplication  of  drug  symptoms  at  the  bedside.  We 
all  of  us  come  to  rely  upon  them.  We  all  of  us  see  more  or  less, 
perhaps,  doubtful  symptoms.  Wc  cannot  depend  entirely  upon  the 
book,  because  I  may  say  that  n*>  drug  is  yet  completely  understood, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  may  be  developed  in  the  future.  The 
value  of  what  has  been  verilietl  repeatedly  at  the  bedside  cannot  be 
overestimateih  If  a  single  observation  of  a  sinu;le  individual  serves 
me  well  every  time,  I  will  hold  to  it  as  a  g'l*^  symptom,  and  my 
cure  is  IIimKeopathie.  80  I  think  the  course  taken  in  the  New 
York  Materia  Medica  Club  (of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  a 
very  poor  meml^er,  having  never  attended  a  meeting)  meets  with  my 
hearty  approval  Their  course  is  able  to  test  the  symptomatology 
of  our  Materia  Medica;  it  is  practiced  at  the  bedside,  in  the  dispen- 
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In",  in   private   practice,  an«l   week    to  week  coming  witlj   "this 
iplora  and  that  .symptom  cannot  l>e  verified  at  the  bed^^ide ;  but 

lis  ^yraptom  is  always  verified  at  the  bedside/*     We  make  notes 
af  these;  we  underline  them  in  our  liooks;  we  rely  njmn  ihera  be- 

fl&e  they  have  been  repeatedly  iband  to  serve  us  well.     Our  im- 

•ptovement  in  Miiteria  Sleditm  llos  largely,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
el i nilgai  application  of  it. 

There  is  much  more  to  pay,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  longer, 
Ci>NRAD  WESHELnoEFr,  M.D.,  of  Boston^  >ra«^.H. :  I  Bliall  only 
detain  you  a  few  moments.  I  want  to  make  a  few  brief  allusions 
to  Pn  Hughes  in  reference  to  nayself.  He  has  lionored  me  by  ref- 
crenct3  to  my  elimination  or  exclusion  of  Cactus,  referring  to  the 
melhwl  wfiich  I  have  employed  in  coming  to  tliat  conclusion.  Pcr- 
hajtH  I  may  be  wrong,  but  vvliat  I  want  to  di-^cuss  is  tlie  raethrid  by 
which  it  was  done.  He  says  there  were  flaws  in  the  raelhotl,  or 
else  Cactus  would  not  have  been  exclufled.  Likely  there  were  flaws 
in  the  methofl.  The  methml  was  simply  that  allude^l  to  by  Dr, 
Lane,  Dr,  Bate.^  and  others,  of  oomjiariug  the  results  of  proving — 
making  a  careful  comparison  of  provings.  It  is  by  comparison 
alone — a  great  nnml)fr  of  ceMiiparisons — that  any  true  resubs  in 
*icien(^  can  l)e  reachtMl.  The  experiments  were  very  painstaking 
aad  iliorougb.  The  reas4:>ns  tor  which  I  thi-ew  some  (!oul>ts  upon 
ibe  iiiility  of  Cactus  was  not  only  because  comparisons  of  the  prov- 
ings  gave  that  result,  but  t>ecause  I  also  made  |>ersonal  provings 
upon  it  with  the  same  result.  1  was  willing  to  sacrifice  my  valua- 
hie  person  to  so  valuable  a  medicine  and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Not  I  alone,  but  a  good  many  of  our  students  in  Boston,  have  re- 
pro  vhI  Cactus  a  good  many  times  and  very  thoroughly  since  Dr, 
Ravenna^  in  Naples,  first  came  out  with  his  marvellous  proving  of 
Ciictiis.  If  there  is  error  in  my  conclusions,  very  likely  it  is  owing 
lo  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  but  not  owing  to  the  principle  upon 
vvhi(*fi  it  was  done.  Why  shonhl  not  I  exclude  Cactus  on  careful 
«*xfi  mi  nation,  on  careful  proof,  on  careful  reproof  anfl  careful  com- 
|»irison,  when  Dr.  Hughes  takes  it  upon  liimself  to  deal  with  Nalrum 
muriaticum  in  the  way  he  does  without  any  proving  or  reproving 
or  comparison  at  all?     He  gives  no  reasons  why;  he  has  not  made 

[ly  compurisona  or  provings  with  Natrurn  muriaticum  as  I  have 
Icme.  He  has  made  no  reproving.  If  Dr.  Hughes  is  justified  in 
ihro^ving  out  a  medicine  on  suth  reas(»ns  as  those,  I  think  1  should 
he  justified  in  throwing  some  doubts  at  least  upon  the  utility  of  the 
proving,  I  have  carefully  compared  and  reprove*!,  and  spent  not 
only  days,  but  weeks,  in  doing  so  myself.  Now,  there  may  be  a 
gresit  deal  of  good  in  Cactus,     I  have  in  my  possession  a  two-ounce 

n»ttle  r>f  tincture  of  Cactus,  presented  to  me  l>y  my  old  friend  in 

Jniokline,  who  obtainal  it  in  Naples  from  Dr.  Ravenna,  He 
brought  this  to  me,  and  was  very  anxious  that   I  should  prove  it, 
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and  I  dkl  so.  I  went  carefully  to  work  to  make  the  provrngs, 
merely  to  show  that  I  could  get  effects  from  it— from  twenty  to 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  that  very  powerful  stimulant.  Those 
of  us  who  have  proved  it  have  done  so  nnt  only  with  the  potencies 
— first  two,  four  and  ^va  tincture  gniduated  doses — but  have  carried 
it  to  the  ounce,  and  got  no  other  results.  I  do  not  say  that  my 
proving^  are  as  good  as  Dr.  Ravenna^s.  He  gives  no  proving;^-  at 
alL  He  states  facts,  makes  statements,  and  when  you  rciul  tliem 
you  would  Bup{x>ee  a  person  ^vho  had  taken  Cactus  had  fiillen  with 
an  attiick  of  epil»*psy,  in  which  be  rolled  and  writhed  on  the  ground. 
Others,  again,  there  are  who  tliink  the  person  died  of  heart  dist-ase 
or  suffocation  or  of  violent  r^ongli  or  tremendous  htemorrhages,  which, 
in  reading,  would  appal  even  one  aecustomeil  to  sights  of  horror.  I 
say,  from  the  proving  of  Cactus,  at  first  thought,  it  might  be  tuem- 
orrhage,  heart  disease,  epilepny — all  these  things  tliey  suppose  I 
might  be  tntul>led  with,  but  I  got  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  said  to 
Dr.  Hughes:  These  are  strfing  evidences  of  the  value  of  tire  prov- 
ing. It  has  Ix^en  ascertained  that  Dr.  Ravenna  took  certain  qnan- 
titles.  Some  friends  found  among  Ids  papers  that  he  had  taken  the 
third  attenuation  to  get  these  symptoms.  That  was  a  good  many 
years  after  Riiveuua  was  dead  that  somebody  wrote  that ;  lint  Dr. 
Huglies  don't  tliink  such  a  statement  is  going  in  get  into  Materia 
Medicuj  that  Dr.  Ravenna*  by  means  of  lire  third  atteiuiMtion,  pro- 
duced these  results.  I  do  not  believe  them  ;  I  do  not  want  to 
impugn  anyl)ody*s  veracity,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  correct,  I 
merely  suggest  that  Cactus,  instead  of  being  a  medicitie  tliat  would 
produce  violent  effects,  was,  on  the  other  hand^  an  innocent  puthcrb. 
Dr.  Uawkes;  Just  one  word  or  two  upon  this  point.  Ynti 
would  lo<jk  in  vain  tl» rough  all  the  works  on  Materia  ^ledica  for 
my  name,  but  if  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  writer  I  c:io  claim  to  l>e  a 
reader  and  a  user.  1  wish  in  this  counection  and  under  this  state- 
ment to  offer  one  word  of  warning, and  that  is  this:  That  it  may  l>e> 
and  is,  a  very  honorable  thing  to  notice  a  medicine  which  has  been 
well  tried  and  well  proven  ;  but  he  incurs  a  very  heavy  rcsfionsi- 
bility  who  excludes  from  our  Materia  Medica  certain  medicines, 
because  they  have  not  l>een  so  fully  use<l.  There  is  one,  Mnritius 
Upia  (?)  that  has  served  me  in  tlie  very  best  possible  way.  I  have 
learned  to  use  it  from  just  one  word  repertory,  iutroduoeil  by  Drys- 
dale.  I  refer  to  Allen's  big  book,  and  that  contains  a  reference  to 
Upia,  and  I  followed  that  up,  but  now  that  drtig  is  exchuled  from 
the  Hand  Book^  which  I  use,  by  the  way,  alternately  as  a  hand 
book  and  an  Indian  club.  It  is  excluded  also  from  other  works^ 
with  reference  to  whifli  we  have  heard  this  morning,  but  I  wish  to 
say  a  word,  the  symptom  of  a  burning  in  the  hfi  ovary  has  proved 
to  be  of  the  VQry  greatest  value.  My  w^ork,  of  which  I  mnst  not 
epeak  now,  has  some  connection  with  that  part  of  the  body,    1  would 
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DOt  hesitate  if  oocasioD  required  it  to  open  the  abdomen,  and  if  this 
were  the  proper  place  I  could  bring  case  after  case  before  you  that 
had  been  condemned  for  operation,  and  where  operation — I  am  not 
saying  now  whether  that  was  a  virtue  or  not,  but  that  operation  has 
been  saved.  And  amongst  other  things  I  would  say  that  this  drug, 
a  description  of  which  you  will  find  in  any  of  these  Materia  Medicas^ 
but  is  fairly  well  and  fully  spoken  of  in  the  bigger  work  of  Allen. 
I  would  say  that  this  is  a  direct  cause  of  evil ;  that  one  solitary  in- 
stance which  I,  as  a  user  of  the  drug,  rather  than  a  writer  of  Materia 
Medica,  would  speak  of  and  mention  as  a  word  of  warning  to  those 
who  are  perhaps  a  little  too  ready  to  cut  out  from  our  Materia 
Medica. 

F.  Parke  Lewis,  M.D.,  of  BuflTalo,  New  York,  then  addressed 
the  Congress  on  the  subject  of  *'The  Value  of  Specialties  in  Medi- 
cine.^' 
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ADDRESS. 
THE  VALUE  OF  SPECIALTIES  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  F.  Parke  Lewis,  M,D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


While  we  are  gathered  together  from  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  world  in  this  fair  city  where  so  much  that  is  of  interest  is  now 
centered^  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  honor  you  do  me  in  pausing  even 
for  a  few  moments  to  listen  to  the  thoughts  I  have  to  offer  upon  the 
general  subject  of  "Specialties  in  Medicine/'  Though  the  occasion 
is  not  one  to  warrant  us  in  entering  largely  into  details^  both  the  time 
and  subject  are  too  important  to  permit  superficial  consideration. 

Let  us  therefore,  first  inquire  briefly  how  the  thing  which  we 
now  know  as  specialization  was  evolved.  When  we  resolve  all  the 
multiform  effort  of  the  world  into  elementals,  we  find  that  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  is  life.  The  one  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
live.  All  the  isms  and  ologies  are  only  a  part  of  it,  or  helps  to  it. 
The  effort  of  all  who  think  and  work  truly  is  to  increase  the  value 
of  life,  not  to  make  life,  that  were  impossible,  but  to  render  life 
more  complete,  more  perfect. 

Broadly  considered,  human  life  can  be  perfect  only  when  a  power 
and  faculty  is  fully  developed  in  absolute  harmony  with  every  other. 
But,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  entrust  to  any  one  man  or  set  of 
men,  the  guidance  of  the  race  in  all  of  its  wonderful  and  bewilder- 
ing individual  capacities,  man  early  came  to  be  regarded  as  divided 
into  three  distinct  entities,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  (or 
spiritual),  and  we  have  as  a  result  three  classes  of  men  to  whom  the 
world  looks  for  its  uplifting.  To  physicians  has  been  given  the  task 
of  broadening  and  perfecting  the  physical  life  of  the  race.  To  the 
clergy  the  hardly  more  sacred  work  of  enlarging  the  moral  life  and 
perfecting  spiritual  vision,  and  to  the  great  army  of  teachers  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  art  comes  the  glorious  possibility  of  develop- 
ing the  intellect  of  man  into  something  yet  more  godlike. 

Medicine,  theology,  and  philosophy,  the  first  three  specialties. 
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5fit  SO  complex  and  all  oomprehending  a  thing  as  intellectual  life 
could  never  be  brought  within  the  bounds  of  one  man's  power  and 
knowledge,  and  so  the  educators  have  almost  infinitely  divided  their 
work.  Those  to  whom  the  care  of  souls  was  given  soc>n  disooveretl 
that  no  one  expression  of  l^elief  could  be  broad  enough  U)  provide 
scope  for  the  infinitely  out-stretrlnng,  constantly  expanding  indi- 
vidual spiritual  life,  and  theology  consequently  divided  and  sub- 
divided, and  took  to  itself  creetls. 

While  it  IB  obvious  how  powerless  any  on«  raan  must  be  and  must 

have  been  to  cover  with  ever  so  great  industry  and  genius  the  whole 

Lvswt  field  of  human  possibilities,  and  while  a  division  of  labor  was 

Ind  is  imperative,  the  grcfat<*st  possible  value  can  never  be  obtained 

by  such  division  in  any  field  without  a  right  understanding  on  the 

urt  of  those  who  undertake  any  branch  of  work  of  the  economic 

isoDS  governing  its  divisions,  and  the  great  natural  laws  under 
which  each  man  must  work  within  bis  own  lines. 

The  more  deeply  we  think  and  study  into  the  things  of  nature 
and  of  life,  the  more  we  become  aware  of  a  central  unity  running 
through  all  things;  a  fundamental  law  with  which  all  other  laws 
roust  co-operate,  with  which  all  truth  falls  in  line,  to  which  all  logic 
finally  points  as  the  nee<lle  to  the  pole. 

We  are  closely  pressed  in  our  industrial  life  in  these  days  by 
failtng  to  appreciate  or  to  apply  this  law.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  in  man  as  in   nature,  implies  the  most  perfect  har- 

uiiyi  the  ftrllest  co-openition,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  only  in 
coDs^nence  of  this,  the  most  perfect  expression  of  individual  life 
Itid  liberty. 

As  the  plant  is  dependent  upon  the  sun  and  dew;  as  the  tree  is 
ived  from  death  by  the  bird  that  lives  upon  the  insect  which  would 
destroy  it  j  as  the  tide  answers  to  the  moon  and  the  world  itself  to 
the  motion  of  the  spheres,  so  must  man  recognize  his  unity  with  man 
and  nature,  acknowledge  his  constant  mutual  interdependence,  must 
eerve  and  be  served,  or  lose  his  highest  and  most  harmonious  de- 
velopment. 

The  freest  and  most  perfect  expression  of  human  power  and  life 
is  possible,  then,  not  by  more  and  more  separation,  but  by  more  and 
more  unification ;  by  a  deeper  and  surer  perception  of  the  laws  of 
the  world,  and  a  living  in  harmony  with  them.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude «|>ecial  work.     It  does  not  deny  to  any  man  the  right  to  work 
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aat  the  best  that  is  in  bim  io  his  own  way,  to  choose  his  work  within 
very  narrow  lin^s  if  he  wilL  But  that  he  may  attempt  something 
like  [perfection  in  one  direction,  he  mnst  lay  flown  as  well  as  take  up. 
Specialization  means  concentration.  Emerson  has  some  where  said  : 
**  You  must  elect  your  work  ;  you  shall  do  what  your  brain  can  and 
drop  all  the  rest.  Concentration  is  the  secret  of  strength/'  Some 
appreheni^ion  of  this  truth,  however  dimly  conceived,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  first  conscious  division  of  work  into  what  we  call 
specialties.  But  special ixation  means  also  renunciation.  "  Drop  all 
the  rest,  lay  down  as  well  as  take  up/'  Leave  some  work  that  une 
might  do,  that  even  might  bring  more  generous  results  in  its  per- 
formance than  the  little  bit  that  nuiHt  he  wrought  at  with  such  un* 
flagging  care  to  bring  it  to  its  fullest  beauty  and  perfection.  One 
must  leave  to  some  one  else  the  work  that  might  have  been  his  own ; 
he  must  relinquish  some  part  of  his  inheritance  j  and  If  he  would 
secure  a  true  value  in  his  exchange,  let  him  see  t*i  it  that  what  he 
gets  is  something  more  than  a  mess  of  pottage.  His  work  will  be  to 
him  little  more  than  this  if  it  is  undertaken  from  motives  of  self- 
aggrandizement.  If  his  object  is  a  mercenary  one,  he  will  doubt- 
less make  money,  which  means  fo<Ml  and  ck4hes,  as  good  as,  or 
a  little  better  than,  his  neighbor's;  a  little  power  and  splendor,  and 
a  residuum,  after  cnreful  analysis,  of  dust  and  ashes. 

His  object  has  been  separation,  not  unification  ;  he  has  striven 
against,  not  with,  hia  brothers;  he  has  undertaken  a  spec*ial  work^ 
not  that  he  might  do  a  little  more  perfectly  than  he  could  do  more, 
and  the  thing  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  be,  in  consequence,  of 
more  value  to  the  worlds  but  that  by  doing  some  one  thing  l>etter 
than  any  one  else  could  do  it,  he  might  receive  for  himself  more 
gain  and  glory.  Both  may  become  hts,  tlie  gafn  and  the  glory. 
But  cui  bono^  The  greatest  good  will,  of  a  surety,  l>e  denied  him 
if  he  IS  content  to  seize  these  apples  of  Sodom.  His  work^  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it,  will  fall  short  of  that  which  is  best 

Therefore,  the  value,  that  is,  the  worth,  the  importance,  the  utility 
of  specialties,  in  medicine  as  in  anything  eke,  depends  less  upon  the 
thing  specialized,  or  the  necessity  for  its  specialization,  than  upon 
the  man  who  does  it  and  the  spirit  he  works  in.  In  comparison  with 
this,  all  other  reasons  and  reasoning  are  vain. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  narrowness  is  a  re- 
sult of  specialization. 
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But  a  iiroiui  tiiLUi,  I ii Morally  ^luciUefli  does  not  iiecessttHly  l»ec<>rriH 
narrow  by  devoting  his  be^t  energies  to  some  one  thing  that  he  feel& 
he  can  develop  more  power  in  than  he  <^ould  attain  in  any  tether  di- 
rection* He  may  give  himself  up  so  completely  to  his  chosen  work 
ua  to  alraoat  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  extendeil  reading,  not  to 
say  research,  in  any  other  direction.  His  time  may  become  so  ab- 
fiorUn!  by  the  demand  upou  it  in  his  limited  field  that  he  can  rarely 
even  meet  with  those  whose  work  is  carried  on  with  hirger  linef .  And 
yet,  if  he  maintains  his  true  relation  to  the  world;  if  his  mental  attitude 
be  a  right  one,  I  insist  that  he  need  not  beeome  narrow  in  the  generally 
ftcfiepted  sense  of  the  term.  There  will  l>e  much  that  he  cannot  know, 
that  he  must  voluntarily  relinquish  the  possibility  of  knowings  but  he 
will  be  broadly  interested  io  it  alL  He  may  renounce  frequent  fel- 
lowships but  if  in  his  work  and  growth  he  is  constantly  and  consci- 
entiously one  of  the  great  human  family,  connected  by  the  clotiest 
ties  with  every  oibtr,  doing  hie  part,  however  distinct  it  may  be, 
not  in  isolation,  not  in  the  spirit  of  st^paration,  but  simply  as  lii;^  bit 
of  the  great  whole,  in  all  of  wliich  he  has  a  personal  interest,  which 
itt  all  hi?^  and  yet  not  his;  whieh/but  for  the  {^rfection  of  his, 
would  l)e  less  perfect,  which  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  hisi  own, — if,  in  a  word,  his  special  work,  how4?ver  abeorbiug 
it  may  be,  doe^^  not  get  between  him  and  life,  he  need  not  lose  mate* 
rialiy,  or  beyond  coni^iensation,  by  his  adoption  of  a  specialty.  He 
Aimf^  not  renounce  the  spirit  of  fellowship^  he  does  not  glorify  his 
own  work  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  he  <Ioes  not  fasten  his  eyes 

exclusively  upon  that  which  is  growing  under  hie  hand  tis  to  lose 
all  |>ower  of  seeing  it  in  perspective. 

For,  to  reiterate,  the  value  of  any  special  work  depends,  first  and 
chiefly,  upon  the  power  of  the  man  who  dt^es  it,  to  look  at  it  con- 
stantly in  its  relation  to  that  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  From  a 
failure  to  do  thi-  uris^'s  all  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  special- 
ties. 

Educators  have  recently  been  considering  w*ith  much  seriousness 
whether  many  of  the  most  defective  methotls  of  our  educational  sys- 
tems might  not  Ije  directly  traceable  to  the  arbitmry  division  of  that 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  divkle<l — the  life  of  man — into 
physiail,  mental, -and  spiritual,  the  result  Ijeing  unequal,  and,  oon- 

juently,  unnatural  development.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  divi- 
sion were  an  imperative  antecedent  on  progress,  the  mistake  being 
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that  in  the  division  of  work  each  worker  should  look  upon  his  part 
as  a  whole  in  itself*  He  then  miglit  and  did  isolate  it  and  hinxBelf 
from  those  to  whom  the  work  of  perfecting  the  other  parts  had 
fallen,  and  the  morbid  conditions  thns  created  have  spread  into  every 
lyraoeh  of  study  and  of  practice,  and  have  worked  endless  disintegra- 
tion where  wholeness  should  have  been. 

You  will  bear  with  me  if  I  seem  to  be  dealing  too  long  with  ab- 
stractions. In  the  daily  routine  which  absorbs  our  every  faculty  as 
physicians  into  one  tremendous  effort  to  restore  and  preserve  such 
physical  perfection  as  is  iKiSiiible  to  suffering  humanity,  we  have 
little  time  or  opportunity  to  think  of  that  which  it  were  worth  our 
while  not  to  forget, — which  is  not  alien  to  the  practical  side  of  our 
work,  but  an  integral  jmrt  of  it, — the  fact  that  even  before  we  are 
physicians  we  are  men,  and  that  the  highest  physical  life  is  at  its  best 
but  an  expression  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

We  who  have  chtisen  for  our  calling  the  physical  redemption  of 
man  cannot  look  too  broadly  upon  our  work,  and  that  will  not  be 
lost  time  which  we  spend  in  getting  it  so  in  focus  that  we  can  have 
indelibly  printed  upon  our  mental  negative  a  picture  of  what  we  are 
doing,  and  the  relation  our  work  sustains  to  tlie  moral  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  our  race.  Still  more  is  this  necessary  if  we  have  taken 
but  a  small  part  of  the  medical  practice  for  our  field*  The  same  laws 
hold  good  here  as  those  tbat  work  throughout  the  whole  wide  range 
of  human  experience.  Unity  is  strength,  lifej  division  is  disintegra- 
tion, death. 

No  one  part  of  the  human  economy  can  be  disturbed  without 
affecting  in  soncte  degree  every  other  part ;  and  it  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  every  law  that  we  know  in  nature  or  in  life  to  believe  that, 
in  studying  thoroughly  one  branch  of  medicine,  one  might,  without 
more  than  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  anything  else,  treat  suc- 
cessfully the  one  part  to  which  faithful  attention  has  been  given. 

In  the  practice  of  a  specialty  one  may  not  do  any  work  outside 
of  certain  lines,  but  one  must  do  a  vast  amount  of  study  and  in- 
vestigation outside  of  those  lines,  and  the  work  within  must  be 
constantly  connected  and  fitted  into  that  which  lies  without.  One 
mu^t  work  steadfastly  in  a  restricted  field,  yet  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  whole;  must  be  able  to  work  alone,  yet  in  a  spirit  of 
fellowship,  to  work  in  accordance  with  the  great  world-law  of  uni- 
fication, and  not  against  it. 
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Wben  this  has  become  ttut  only  possible,  but  habitual,  then  and 
then  only  is  one  iu  a  piisition  to  understand  and  to  prove  the  great 
v^ue  af  speciallzationi  by  the  concentration  of  force  in  one  di- 
rection. 

This  concentration  of  force  developfl  power  in  two  ways.  It 
makes  possible  a  more  profound  intellectual  grasp  of  the  subject 
specialized,  and  if  it  be  in  the  Hue  of  techuieal  work,  it  givey  tactile 
fiDeoese  and  manual  skill  to  a  degree  iinposstible  to  derive  from  geu* 
era!  work.  The  devoting  of  much  time  to  one  thing  renders  the 
research  and  the  acquisition  of  facts  in  regard  to  it  so  complete  as 
to  often  outrun  all  previous  knowledge,  and  lead  to  disci>veries  and 
inventions^  to  new  refinements  of  diagnosis^  added  instruments  of 
precision,  and  to  scieutiGc  methods  of  investi^tion  ami  practice 
that  seem  little  short  of  marvellous;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  power  of 
eye  and  hand,  a  wonderful  acuteneas  of  sight  and  touch,  that  are 
developed  by  doing  intelligently  one  thing  over  and  over  again* 

The  value  of  this  knowledge  and  technique  h  three- fold.  Firsts 
to  the  specialist  himj^elf,  ^ince  knowledge  la  power,  and  **  All  power/* 
u  Emerson  says, "  is  a  sharing  of  the  nature  of  the  world/*  Second 
(second  only  in  order  of  sequence,  not  in  importance)  is  the  value  to 
the  large  number  oi  those  whose  Increased  Bounduess,  and  therefore 
increased  power,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  physician^s  dealing  with. 
the  things  that  make  strength.  And  tliird  (in  order  of  i^cfpience)  is 
the  value  to  the  world  at  large;  lor  all  increase  of  knowledge  and 
power  and  strength  becomes  a  part  of  the  world's  inheritance,  and. 
this  is  perhaps  the  widest  and  most  pot^itive  value  of  all. 

We  see,  then,  the  specialist  taking  his  little  bit  out  of  the  work 
that  lies  waiting  for  who  can  and  will  do  it,  giving  to  it  the  best  of 
his  time,  his  strength,  his  intellect,  perfecting  it  more  and  more 
uufil  he  returns  it  to  the  world  again,  as  a  sculptor  miglit  the  stone 
into  which  he  has  wrought  his  brain^  his  heart,  his  life,  and  which 
has  become,  iu  the  process,  of  a  value  immeasurable. 

The  practical  proof  of  the  value  of  specialization  in  medicine 
lies,  of  course,  in  what  has  been  accomplished  through  specialties 
that  would  not  have  been  possible  under  the  time  and  opportunities 
afforded  by  general  medicine. 

This  is  somewhat  ditBcult  to  specify  with  exnetne^s;  but  it  is  safe 
to  Bay  that  tlie  enormous  rtisults  that  have  receutiy  been  obtained  in 
surgery,  gyuffioology,  obstetrics,  neurology,  and  ophthalmology  could 
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not  have  been  reached  but  by  that  del i berate  concentration  which  is 
indeed  the  **  secret  of  strength."  I  neei!  not  dwell  upon  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  men  in  each  of  these  different  fields,  al- 
though it  would  be  pleasant  to  do  so,  for  with  ranch  of  it  you  are 
familiar,  and  to  bec;in  would  make  my  task  an  endless  one.  But  of 
the  ret^ulls  of  8|)eeial  work  in  bacteriology — a  comparatively  new 
field  for  si>eciali2jalion — I  wish  to  epeak  a  little  more  at  length. 

Whatever  a  man's  work  may  Ijc,  whether  generalist  or  specialist, 
whether  Old  School  or  New,  bond  or  free,  if  he  is  a  physician  at  all, 
one  thing  he  raust  be  familiar  with,  so  far  as  study  and  investigation 
can  make  him  so,  and  that  is  the  nature  of  disease*  Tins,  I  think, 
will  be  admitted  without  question,  and  no  further  argument  will  be 
necessary  when  it  is  rememltered  that  no  less  a  subject  than  that — 
the  nature  of  disease — has  come  to  be  entirely  reconsidered  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries of  bacteriologists  during  the  last  few  years. 

I  have  somewhere  read  that  the  '*  new  "  opinion  which  now  obtains 
was  held  by  some  several  centuries  before  Christ,  and  has  found  cre- 
dence in  every  age  since,  but  it  eluded  prix)f,  and  ct>nsequeiitly  cf>uld 
not  gain  general  acceptance  until  the  specialization  of  bacteriology 
has  brouojlit  knowledge  on  these  lines  to  such  a  point  of  i)erfection 
as  to  establish  as  a  fact  what  more  than  eighteen  previous  centuries 
failed  to  render  more  than  '*  [irobable." 

The  contest  between  the  bacterium  and  the  phagocyte  has  added 
a  new  factor  to  our  study  of  disease,  and  has  made  necessary  a  re- 
statement of  every  pathological  equation*  It  has  robbed  tubercu- 
losis of  half  its  terrors  by  localizing  its  origin  and  making  largely 
possible  its  prevention.  It  has  lowered  the  mortality  in  surgery  to 
a  phenomenal  degree.  It  has  demonstrated  the  source  of  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria,  and  it  has  proven  the  germicidal  character  of 
cholera  and  enabled  us  to  keep  it  at  bay.  It  has  elevated  sanitation 
to  a  position  of  first  rank,  and  makes  it  jKissible  for  us  to  deal  more 
intelligently  with  matters  of  dieteties  and  hygiene. 

Not  all  our  problems  are  yet  stdved,  but  we  may  now  deal  with 
them  in  a  more  direct  and  scientific  way,  and  are  much  further 
advanced  toward  their  correct  solution  by  reason  of  the  data  put 
iDto  our  hands  through  bacteriological  researcli. 

As  brilliant  and  important  as  Imve  been  the  add i lions  to  our 
medical  equipment  through  the  medium  of  s|>ecialiam  in  the  past^ 
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inot  l»ut  believe  that  greater  things  are  in  store  for  U8  when  we 
have  learned  more  practioally  that  speeiah'zation  floes  oot  mean  sep- 
itjofi,  and  when  spetna limits  work  more  constantly  in  unison* 
And  now  h?t  im  hear  tfie  oonelusion  of  the  whole  matter,  in  words 
more  s^trong  and  beautiful  than  I  eould  hope  to  equal,  words  taken 
from  the  *•  Ethics  of  the  Dust/'  by  John  Ruskin : 

"The  highest  and  first  law*  of  the  Universe,  and  the  other  name 

,0f  lifc,  is  '  lielp/     The  other  name  of  death  is  *  separation.'     Gov- 

rnment  and  coM>peration  are,  in  all  things  and  eternally,  the  law*s 

of  life  J  anarchy  and  compotition,  eternally  and   in  all  things,  the 

laws  of  death. 

**  Exclusive  of  animal  decay,  we  can  hardly  arrive  at  a  more  ab- 
late type  of  impurity  than  the  mud  or  slime  of  a  damp  or  over- 
Iden  path  In  the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town.  That  slime 
we  shall  find  in  most  cases  compose*!  of  clay  (or  brick-dust^  which 
IS  burnt  clay),  mixed  with  soot,  a  little  sand,  and  water. 

"All  these  elements  ai^e  at  helpless  war  with  each  other,  and 
destrtjy  reciprocally  each  other's  nature  ant]  power;  competing  and 
fighting  for  place  at  every  tread  of  your  foot ;  sand  squeezing  out 
of  clay,  and  clay  squeejsing  out  water,  and  soot  meddling  every- 
where and  defiling  the  whole.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  ounce  of 
mud  is  left  in  perfect  rest  and  that  its  elements  gather  together,  like 
to  like,  so  that  their  atoms  may  get  into  the  closest  relations  j>ossible. 
**  Ivet  the  clay  begin.  Ridding  itself  of  all  foreign  substances,  it 
gradually  becomes  a  white  earth,  already  very  beautiful,  and  fit, 
with  the  help  of  congealing  fire,  to  be  made  into  finest  porcelain, 
liid,  painted  on,  can  be  ke[>t  in  king's  palaces*  But  such  artificial 
rinsistence  is  not  its  best.  Leave  it  still  quiet,  to  follow  its  own 
iiLstinet  of  unity,  and  it  becomes  not  only  white  but  clear  ;  not  only 
clear  but  hanl,  but  so  set  that  it  can  deal  with  light  in  a  wonder tul 
way,  and  gather  out  of  it  the  blue  rays  only,  refusing  the  rest»  We 
call  it  then  a  siipphire, 

^Such  being  the  consummation  of  the  clay,  we  give  similar  per- 
mission of  quiet  to  the  sand.  It  also  becomes  first  a  white  earth  ; 
then  proceeds  to  grow  clear  and  hard,  and  at  last  arranges  itself  in 
mysterious,  infinitely  fine,  parallel  lines,  which  have  the  power  of 
reflecting  not  only  the  blue  rays,  but  the  bhie,  green,  purple,  and 
Tvt\  mys  in  the  greatest  beauty  in  which  they  can  be  seen  through 
any  material  whatever.     We  call  it  then  an  opal. 
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"In  next  order  the  soot  sets  to  work.  It  cannot  make  itself 
white  at  fir^t,  but  it  comes  out  clear  at  laBt,  and  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  for  the  Uacknes8  that  it  contained  obtains  in  exchange 
the  power  of  reflecting  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  once,  in  the  vivid- 
mi  rays  that  any  solid  thing  can  shoot.     We  aill  it  then  a  diamond. 

**Laht  of  all,  the  water  purifies  itself,  contented  enough  if  it  only 
roach  the  form  of  a  dew-drop ;  but,  if  we  insist  on  its  proceeding 
to  a  more  perfect  consistence,  it  crystallizes  into  the  shape  of  a  star. 
And  for  the  ounce  of  slime  which  we  had  by  the  political  economy 
of  competition  we  have,  by  political  economy  of  co-operation,  a 
sapphire,  an  opal,  and  a  diamond,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  star  of  snow.*' 

In  this  wonderful  description  we  have  seen  the  earth  elements 
struggling  in  the  raire  of  discord,  until  tlie  law  of  unity  came  to 
work  and  created,  out  of  apparently  hopeless  confusion,  the  most 
transcendent  harmony  and  Lieauty. 

You  have  noticed  thai  all  tliey  require — thtse  earth  elements — 
that  they  may  begin  the  work  which  is  to  lead  them  to  the  utmost 
jierfection,  is  only  that  they  shall  be  allowed  absolute  freedom  of 
action,  that  no  one  should  interfere  with  any  other,  and  then  they 
may  work  out  their  own  salvation,  each  in  his  own  way,  not  like 
any  of  the  others,  but  each  its  best,  and  though  separating  itself,  and 
accepting  only  what  its  own  s|>ecial  developments  require,  still  ibl- 
lowing  the  law  of  unity,  and  proving  that  uot  in  concentration  alone, 
but  in  co-operation,  there  is  strength. 

When  we  speak  of  law  in  nature,  we  mean  the  formulated  results 
of  close  observation  of  the  working  of  nature. 

Nature  is  behind  and  higher  than  law,  or  in  other  words,  law  is 
the  right  interpretation  of  nature.  It  is  wortli  our  while,  therefore, 
to  study  nature  and  to  observe  how  similarly  she  works  in  great 
things  and  small,  so  that  heyond  question  the  formulated  result  of 
our  observation,  that  is,  the  law,  which  controls  atoms,  is  the  law 
which  must  govern  all  rightly  directed  life  of  man. 

The  value  of  the  widest  collection  of  facts,  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  mechanical  skill,  the  deepest  insight  into  the  source  and 
operation  of  distinctive  forces  and  its  prevcjition,  lies  in  the  perfect 
application  of  such  special  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  humanity,  to  its 
best  physical  development. 

**  What  matters  it/'  says  Longfellow, "  whether  you  or  I  or  another 
did  such  a  deed  or  wrote  such  a  book,  so  that  the  deed  and  book 
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well  done?"  When  eomethiDg  niore  of  this  high  spirit  shall 
permeate  every  branch  of  our  medical  practice,  >ihiill  have  liecome 
the  highest  directing  force  through  which  every  man  works,  then 
will  have  dawned  a  new  day  in  which  the  value  of  our  work  wiJl  be 
beyond  all  power  of  computation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  made  a  number 
of  anDouncementii. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  of  Dr,  Lewis  on  die  A^aliie  of  Specialties  in  Medicine  was 
deferred  until  the  morning  session  of  May  31&t. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


May  30,  1893. 

At  3  o'clock  P.M,j  the  Sectional  meeting  in  Surgery  was  held  in 
the  Hall  of  Washington.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Wra.  B.  Van  Len- 
nepj  Chairman  of  the  Section,  Dr.  George  F.  Shears  of  Chicago,  111., 
was  chosen  temporary  Chairman  of  the  Sectional  Meeting. 

(For  the  Papers  and  DiscussionB,  «ee  the  "  Report  of  the  Section 
ID  Surgery.*') 


SECOND  DAY'S  SESSIOK 

May  31,  1893. 

The  ^lecond  day's  session  of  the  Congress  of  Homcpopathie  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  convened  at  10.30  o'clock,  pursuant  to  atljouru- 
ment,  Chairman  J.  S.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  Chicago^  presiding.  After 
making  the  announcements  of  the  day  the  Cliairmau  called  upon 
Dr.  W.  A.  Dunn,  the  Secretary,  for  his  report  on  Foi'eign  Corres- 
pondence, which  report  was  accepted  and  was  as  follows : 

Report  on  Foreign  Correspondejjce. 

The  Secretary  begs  to  report  that  the  Foreign  Correspondence 
connected  with  the  Congress  has  been  exceedingly  extensive.  Let* 
ters  and  circulars  were  sent  more  than  a  year  ago  to  all  foreign  rep- 
resentatives of  our  school  who.sc  names  could  be  secured.  The  aims 
nd  plans  of  the  Congress  were  explained  and  letters  have  been  re- 
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ceivetl  of  cordial  endorsement  and  tenders  of  assistance  from  Dr. 
Kicliard  Hughes,  of  Brigliton,  Englaod  ;  Dr,  Jolm  W,  Hayward, 
of  Liverpool,  England  ;  Dr.  A,  C\  Clifton,  of  Northampton,  Eng- 
land;  Dr.  Alfred  C\  Pope,  of  Grantham,  England  ;  and  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Neath  by,  of  London,  England,  Also,  from  Dr,  Tlieodore 
Kafka,  of  Carlsbad,  Germany;  Dr.  Emil  Schlegel  of  Tiibingen, 
Germany;  Dr.  Theopbilus  Buckner,  of  Basle,  Switzerland;  Dr. 
Tommaso  Cigliano,  of  Naples,  Italy;  Dr.  P.  C.  Majumdar,  of  Cal- 
cutta, India;  Dr.  B,  M.  Banarjee,  of  Calcutta,  India;  Dr,  C. 
Bojanus,  of  Samara,  Ruseia;  Dr.  Oscar  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen, 
Denmark;  Dr.  F,  R,  Day,  of  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands;  Dr. 
Edward  Adams,  of  Toronto,  Canada  ;  Dr.  E.  Vernon,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Clarke,  Secretary  British  HomtBopathic 
Society,  and  many  others* 

The  thanks  of  the  Congress  are  due  to  Dr.  Alexander  Villers,  of 
Dresden,  Saxony,  for  copy  of  his  Uiredory  of  Foreign  Homoeo- 
pathio  Physicians  for  the  nee  of  the  Committee;  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hay  ward,  of  Liverpool,  England,  fiir  copy  of  names  of  British 
physicians;  to  Dr*  Edward  Adams,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  for  copy  of 
names  of  Canadian  pliysiciaos;  to  Dr*  B,  N.  Banarjee,  of  Calciitta, 
India,  for  reports;  Dr.  Emil  Schlegel,  of  Tubingen,  for  copy  of  the 
work  of  the  Hom<:eopathic  Clinic  at  Tiibingen;  to  Dr.  Louis  Paez, 
of  Bogota,  Colombia,  for  copies  of  works  on  Materia  Metlica;  to 
C  Hurtado  Curazoa  for  copy  of  his  Cofupefidium  of  Botany ;  to 
Dr,  Theophilus  Buckner,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  for  Joornal  notice 
of  the  Congress ;  to  Dr.  Tommaso  Cigliano,  of  Naples,  Italy,  for  copy 
of  his  grand  Mepertoire  of  Clinical  Homasopaiky  ;  also  for  the  copy 
of  hiP  HoriKTopnthic  Matcna  Median^  and  a  pa[)er  upon  Morphia. 

The  Committee  will  move  at  the  proper  time  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  tendered  these  gentlemen. 

Your  Committee  would  report  that  the  requests  for  reports  and 
pajiers  from  our  foreign  confreres  have  met  w^ith  most  generous 
response  and  that  tlje  interest  shown  in  the  Homceopathic  Congress 
throughout  the  world  has  l>een  very  great.  The  number  of  our  for- 
eign con  freres  in  attendance  upon  the  session  of  the  Congress  testifies 
to  this  deep  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wesley  A,  Dunn, 

Secreiary. 
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The  Chairman  :  So  many  of  the  State  cldegate^  have  already 
reported  to  the  American  Institute  of  Homoenpathj  that  this  item 
of  buBineHB  will  be  passed,  ami  we  will  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
Dr.  F.  Parke  Lewises  paper,  *'The  Value  of  Specialties  in  Medi- 
cine."     Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith  has  the  floor. 

Discussion. 

riTLiA  Holmes  Smitii»  M.D:  Mr.  President^  LfvlirH  and  Gen- 
Uematr  There  are  some  things  so  dainty  in  cookery  (being  a  woman, 
I  naturally  refer  to  that),  so  dainty  that  they  can  never  be  taken  np 
fi  second  time.  The  spirituality  has  gone  out  of  things,  the  beauty 
of  a  tiling  has  departe<l  after  it  has  been  presented  aud  furnished 
8j)on  the  talile.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  a  trying  thing,  indeed,  to  take 
ip  the  discussion  of  this  exquisitely  scholarly  paper  with  itj^  sug- 
gestivenci^  all  forgotten,  because  tliiugs  go  out  of  our  mind  after  we 
have  had  a  dose  of  ether  in  the  afteruoou.  Just  think  of  this  won- 
derful paper,  and  I  have  got  to  come  in  this  morning  and  talk  about 
it,  "  The  Value  of  Specialities  in  Medirine/*  The  ground  wag 
thoroughly  covered,  the  argunient**,  ]*ro  d  con,  well  ]>re8entcd,  and 
what  can  I  say  except  that  I  approve  ?  What  slinuld  we  have  for 
our  Materia  Jlcdica  but  such  men— men  who  have  made  a  s(ietdalty 
likeDr,  Dake  and  Dr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Hale?  What  should  we  do 
n^tT  lit  surgery  except  for  the  skillet!  surgeons  who  yesterday  pre- 
!  vd  ns  with  their  theories?  What  should  we  do  for  culture  and 
l>ut  for  the  men  wlio  have  given  their  lives  to  education  iu 
,  the  all-around  men,  and  where  would  we  be  for  our  speci- 
alities but  for  the  men  who  give  their  time  to  that?  And  I  can 
only  emphasize  earnestly  and  im[)€ratively  the  necessity,  wliile  we 
acquire^  aa  far  a»  one  human  mind  can,  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  profeft^ion  that  we  should  go  beyond  and  chose  stirae  one  thing 
in  which  we  should  excel.  And  I  repeat  what  I  said  on  Monday 
evening  that  the  reason  we  have  so  few  women  on  our  programme  is 
because  it  is  difficult  to  find  women  specialists  in  our  schools.  Let 
08  start  young  women  who  are  going  to  woo  and  wed  the  profession 
of  mfnlicine.  Let  all  of  you — it  is  past  my  time — let  you  who  are  be- 
ginning in  your  career  as  medical  women  chose  some  particular  line 
»»f  work  in  which  you  will  excel,  and  when  the  next  World's  Con- 
gress is  held  you  will  rival  the  spe^-na lists  among  tlie  men. 


The  Chairman:  Ls  there  any  further  discussion  of  this  paper? 
If  not,  the  address  of  Dn  J.  P»  Dake,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on 
**Tbe  Future  of  Homoeopathy/*  is  in  order. 

Dr,  Dake  addressed  the  Congress  as  follows : 
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THE  FVTUHE  OF  HOM(EOPATHV. 


By  JjLBK2  P,  Dax£,  A,M.,  M.D.,  Najbhviixe,  Tenn. 


Mt\  Premdcni  and  Manbers  of  (he  Congrejis  ; 

In  proceeding  to  the  dlscu.ssion  of  the  topic  assigned  for  this  oc- 
casion I  pause  to  remark  that  expositions  of  the  varied  resources  and 
products  of  nature  and  of  art  have  Wen  made  in  one  country  and 
another^  but  nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  tliere  been  one  organized 
80  well  calculated  to  show  the  intellectual  and  raoral^  as  well  as  the 
physical  possibilities  and  aehieveraents  of  our  race,  as  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  taking  part. 

The  series  of  Congresses  de visaed  by  the  Exposition  Auxiliary  for 
the  display  of  the  various  departments  of  science,  morality  and  re- 
ligion, which  aim  to  elevate  and  ennoble,  as  well  as  prolong,  human 
life,  is  destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  advance  of  civil izutioo  on 
the  globe. 

The  step  taken  by  America,  in  this  Columbian  year,  toward  a 
more  free  expression  and  interclmnge  of  views  upon  a  recognized 
platform,  the  new  beside  the  old,  and  the  heterodox  beside  the  or- 
thodox, must  tend  to  soften  harsh  antagonisms  and  lead  on  to  raore^ 
united,  as  well  as  earnest,  efforts  for  human  welfare. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  our  Medical  Congress,  held  at  thia 
time  in  commemoration  of  one  of  the  greatest  events  noted  in  his- 
tory, it  is  well,  in  addition  to  the  views  and  reviews  relating  to  the 
past  and  present,  to  let  our  mental  vi>*ion  run  on  before  to  see  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  the  healing  art. 

That  the  condition  of  medicine  and  medical  organizations  is  long 
to  remain  as  we  see  it  to-day  is  not  t^  be  expected^  nor  should  it  be 
desired.  Well  satisfie<l  as  we  may  be  with  much  in  the  constitution 
and  resources  of  Homoeopathy,  we  yet  look  forward  to  what  is  even 
better.     It  is  my  mission,  in  the   brief  address,  to  speak  of  some  of 
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the  better  things  therapeutic  that  continued  observation  and  experi- 
ence may  bring*  Had  I  the  gifts  of  a  prophet,  enabling  me  to  look 
forward  a  few  decades  clearly  to  discern  coming  changes,  my  task 
would  be  easy  and  you  would  doubtless  enjoy  a  rare  intellectual 
treat. 

The  Retrospect. — Ad  it  18,  I  must  ask  you,  for  a  brief  time,  to 
ra^t  the  ?earch4ight  of  memory  back  upon  the  way  we  have  come, 
and  tlie  eye  of  oliservation  over  the  fields  now  occupietl  by  our  school 
of  medicine,  as  we  look  forwartl  only  in  the  light  of  the  past,  calcu- 
lating what  will  be  from  what  has  been  and  what  is. 

The  retrospect  at  the  outset  brings  to  view  one  great  fact,  never 
tn  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Homceopathic 
principle  was  unlike  any  other  discovery  concerned  in  the  art  of 
healing,  in  that  it  brought  to  light  a  natural  law,  fixed  and  para- 
mount in  therapeutics.  It  defined  the  relationship  that  must  exist, 
between  the  medicinal  agent  and  the  disease  to  be  overcome,  in  the 
words  Simirta  Slmilfbtai  Curanhir, 

So  many  have  been  the  changes  for  the  better  in  the  current  medi- 
cal teaching  and  practice  of  tlie  world  since  that  day,  it  is  not  easy  fur 
us  to  realise  the  surprise  and  even  consternation  that  prcvail«xl  upon 
the  announcement  of  Hahnemann's  discovery,  W  hat  was  then  feared, 
in  due  time  became  a  reiility,  the  knights  of  venesection,  and  the  cup- 
ping and  leeching  barber,  and  the  blister-spreading  and  heroic  doee- 
mixing  apothecary  were  sent  into  cHmiparative  retirement. 

With  feelings  of  satisfaction  we  look  back  upon  the  steady  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  the  therapeutic  system  based  on  the  law  of  simi- 
lars, esjvecially  upon  the  detjiiled  triumphs  over  such  great  destroyers 
of  life  as  the  Asiatic  cholera  and  the  yellow  fever.  Had  it  done  no 
more  to  demonstrate  its  worth  down  to  this  time,  than  the  indubi- 
table records  show  it  has  done  in  the  epidemics  of  those  tw^o  well- 
marked  and  fatal  dJsouso,  it  would  deserve  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  worlr! 

The  reception  we  hte  aoeorded  to  the  new  therapeutic  doctrine  by 
the  medical  men  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  was  hardly  such 
as  l>ccame  scientific  men.  The  attitude  of  mediciil  journalism  was 
decidedly  adverse  to  its  discussion « 

Hufeland  was  the  only  editor  with  magnanimity  and  courige 
bough  to  open  his  pages  to  Hjihnemann,  In  his  journal  for 
1796  had  appeared  the  dawning  of  Homceopathy,  the  first  sugges- 
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tion  of  its  basic  principle.  But  even  Hufelaiid  afterward  dosed  his 
columns^  in  deference  to  the  wislies  of  medical  men  who  were  unable 
to  bear  the  criticisms  of  Halinemanu,  and  in  ol>edieace  to  an  authori- 
tative medical  censorship.  And  the  prevailing  policy  from  that 
time  on  has  been  either  to  ignore  or  simply  ridicule  Homoeopathy, 
Hence  the  nece^ity  for  journals  of  our  own,  through  which  llie  new 
truth  could  reach  the  profession  and  the  public,  and  by  which  iia 
triumplis  eonld  be  made  known. 

But  as  time  went  on  and  the  followers  of  Hahnemann  became 
more  numerous,  a  curious  state  of  things,  puzzling  to  men  of  the 
other  Ieanie<l  pnvfessioos,  developed  in  the  ethical  attitude  of  the 
dominant  school.  Graduates  from  the  old  college  were  cut  off  from 
fellowship  and  declared  no  physicians  liecause  they  had  ventured  to 
push  their  studies  beyond  the  old  curriculum  and  to  give  their  pa- 
tients the  benefit  of  the  farther  inquiry  ;  and  some  students,  avowing 
their  intention,  after  graduating,  to  investigate  and  probably  adopt 
the  Homceopathie  metho<ly  were  refused  diphimas.  Doctoni  with  a 
less  complete  eduction  and  less  exiendfd  medical  armamentarium, 
assuming  an  attitude  of  superi^irity,  refused  them  professional  aid. 
But  the  effect  of  such  professional  manners,  while  temporarily  em- 
barrassing to  the  ostracised  physicians  and  their  clients,  was  after- 
ward very  greatly  in  their  favor.  It  led  on  to  the  organization  of 
colleger  and  societies  devoted  to  the  new  cause,  while  it  revealed  to 
the  public  a  tableau  anything  but  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  tlie 
Old  School — they  on  the  one  side  looking  down  with  api>arent  con- 
tempt on  us  of  the  other,  and  denouncing  us  as  ignoramuses  and 
quacks,  when  possessed  of  the  same  learning  as  themselves^  plus  a 
knowledge  of  Hamfjen|>athy  !  Beside  individual  and  organized  pro- 
fessional attacks,  calling  for  organized  means  of  defense,  the  New 
School  had  to  contend,  in  many  countries,  with  an  unfriendly  gov* 
ernmental  (^nsorshi p. 

Examining  Ixiards  with  assumeil  and  arbitrary  standards,  author- 
ised by  the  State,  have  had  a  tt^udency  to  keep  medical  practice  in 
the  old  ruts,  and  such  will  always  l>e  their  tendency  whether  called 
Allopathic,  Hom*eopathic  or  Eclectic.  And  great  military  establish- 
ments with  dictatorial  surgical  staffs  and  re(l-ta|.ie  methoils,  have 
always  been  unfavorable  to  the  careful  consideration  and  ready 
adoption  of  new  therapeutic  measures.  The  traditional  supply  table 
for  the  army  and  navy  surgeons  and  for  hospitals  under  govern  men- 
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lal  control,  have  known  little  change  from  generation  to  generation. 
Coneideriug  the  infinenee  of  great  s^Umdiug  armies  and  of  autlionta- 
tive  boards  of  medical  censors,  it  need  not  be  surprising  that  Horace- 
o|mthy  has  had  to  make  its  way  inch  by  inch,  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italjr^  France  and  even  England,  An  might  be  expected  the  fairest 
field  presented  for  its  adoption  and  growth  has  been  in  America, 
awBj  from  the  doniination  of  militar)^  medical  staffs  and  arbitrary 

^oeIl6orsbi|)8. 
Bat  our  retrospectj  if  it  shows  obntaoles  met  with  also  shows  ad- 
vantages enjoyed,  in  the  progress  of  the  new  medical  philosophy. 
_    We  see  that  among  me<lical  men,  not  alone  in  this  country,  those 
pho  have  l)een  moet  ready  to  examine  and  adopt  it,  have  been  the 
well  educated  and  most  enterprising. 
PbysicianB  weighe<l  down  by  an  inordinate  sense  of  authority  and 
**  regularity  '*  or  industriously  plying  their  art,  as  in   a  tread-mill, 
never  looking  or  moving  about  to  see  what   may  be  found   that  is 
better,  are  not  the  first  to  appreciate  what  is  new.     And  among  the 
people,  the  very  first  to  comprehend  the  value  of  curative  methods 
based  on  a  law  of  nature,  have  been  the  edueatetl  and  most  cultured 
dashes. 

If  the  old  medical  journals  were  close<l  against  us  the  columns  of 
the  public  press  were  not.  If  unfair  representations  appeared  in  the 
daily  papers  calculated  to  minlead  the  public  and  create  prejudice 
against  our  cause,  the  opportunity  was  freely  accorded  for  rei>ly  and 
defense.  If  suita  in  court  were  instituted  for  our  injury,  Judges  and 
juries  with  few  exceptions,  sustained  us  in  our  rights.  And  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation  where  efforts*  have  been  made  to  check  our  progreM 
J  or  curtail  our  freedom,  law  makers  have  liHteneil  to  our  arguments 
H      and  refusetl  to  deal  unfairly  with  us. 

^^H  The  Present  Status. — In  surveying  the  present  fields  occupied 
^^Idv  the  New  School ,  much  is  to  be  seen  that  is  encouraging.  There 
are  numerous  journals  in  different  countries  and  different  tongues, 
devoted  to  the  therapeutic  measures  of  nomreopathy  and  covering 
likewise  every  department  of  medicAl  and  surgicial  inquiry.  More 
than  a  soore  of  them  are  issued  monthly  in  the  United  States  alone. 
And  our  colleges,  each  with  a  full  curricutum,  and  all  up  to  the 
highest  standard — indeed  foremost  in  the  extension  of  the  geueral 
course  and  lengthening  of  annual  sessions,  are  a  source  of  credit  and 
support  to  our  cause. 
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In  the  matter  of  colleges,  the  disadvantages  imposed  by  the  cen- 
sorship system  of  the  Old  World  is  very  plainly  seen.  They  have 
prevented  cljarters  for  our  schools,  so  that  we  liave  not  to-day  a 
whole  school  of  our  own  in  Europe,  possessed  of  the  power  to  confer 
medicjil  degrees  upon  its  students.  Even  in  enlightene<l  and  liberal 
England,  our  school  based  on  the  London  HomoBopathic  Hospital 
and  conducted  by  some  of  the  very  ablest  medical  men  in  Great 
Britain,  cannot  grant  a  diploma  after  ever  so  much  study  or  npon 
ever  so  thorough  and  satisfactory  an  examination. 

Ho8i>itals  and  dispensaries  extending  the  benefits  of  our  praotioe 
to  the  poor  are  seen  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  enlightened  globe. 
Fortunately  boards  of  censors  cannot  always  inter%'ene  between  the 
people  and  the  desired  means  of  physical  relief  even  in  despotic 
count  riej^. 

In  its  relations  to  other  principles  that  have  to  do  with  the  art  of 
healing,  I  desire  to  say  that  Houjicopathy  has  no  antagonism  what- 
ever, What  surgery  can  and  should  do,  or  chemistry  or  meehanicSy 
to  remove  useless  or  burdensome  tissues  and  products,  or  destructive 
parasites  or  poisons;  and  what  palliatives  should  do  to  save  life  or 
mitigate  useless  suflFering,  we  are  agreed  that  they  sliall  do.  We  are 
prepared  to  hail  with  pleasure  every  discovery  and  improv^ement  in 
the  ways  and  means  of  preventing  or  removing  disease.  If  we  hesi- 
tate and  take  time  to  consider,  when  the  inventions  of  Brown- 
Sequanl  and  Koch  are  heralded  over  the  world,  it  is  for  the  want  of 
more  affirmative  proofs  of  their  value. 

The  Future, — 1  come  now  to  the  point  where  I  must  ask  you  to 
turn  your  gaze  from  the  past  and  present  of  Homceopatby  to  its 
future.  Many  and  various  have  been  the  predictions  made  as  to  its 
destiny,  some  saying  :  **  Like  other  popular  delusions  it  will  have  its 
day  and  pass  away/'  And  others:  **  It  will  be  the  prevailing  and 
exclusive  mode  of  practice." 

Applying  analogy  to  the  facts  hurriedly  passed  in  review,  and 
reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  what  do  we  really  see  liefore  us? 
Let  us  consider : 

Unquestionably  the  future  has  in  store  more  exact  methods  of  ob- 
servation and  clearer  lines  of  reasoning,  which  must  lead  to  a  more 
definite  understanding  of  the  cases  of  disease  amenable  to  the  Hom- 
cBOpathic  remedy. 

1,  Taking  this  view,  ray  first  proposition  is,  that  the  true  field  or 
gphere  of  the  Homceojyaihic  law  will  be  more  dearly  defined. 
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The  first  aiid  one  of  tlje  rao^t  important  cjuestions  presented  to  the 
physician  in  as&uming  the  eare  of  a  patient,  is  as  to  the  particular 
department  of  the  healing  art  from  whioh  help  must  come.  Is  it  a 
case  for  surgery,  for  chemical  antidot^es,  foranti-parasitics,  for  change 
of  residence,  or  occupation,  or  diet,  or  one  admitting  of  palliatives 
only;  or  is  it  one  requiring  the  Homceopatbic  remedy? 

It  IS  posiiibic  for  a  case  to  require  help  from  two  or  more  of  these  de- 
partments at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  that  ca^e  the  agencies  em- 
ployed mast  be  such  as  to  cOH>perate  with  and  not  antagonise  each 
other.  But  in  determining  the  question  whether  a  Homeopathic  rem- 
edy is  required,  the  physician  must  very  definitely  and  clearly  under- 
trtaild  what  affections  come  under  the  Homoeopathic  law  or  within  its 
domain*  It  i^^^  a  childish  view  to  suppose  that  the  physician  calling 
himself  a  Homa?opath  i»,  in  all  cases,  bound  only  to  search  his  own 
Materia  Medica  for  the  needed  remedy  ;  and  it  is  criminal  for  him 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  other  means  where  the  Homceopathic  remedy  is 
Dot  require<l  anti  can  do  no  good.  Diseases,  according  to  the  help 
required,  very  readily  fall  into  classes;  and  the  MonioHipathic  class 
is  made  up  of  all  such  as  are  similar  to  those  producible  by  patho- 
genic means,  exij^ting  in  organisms  having  the  integrity  of  tissue  and 
reactive  power  necesmiry  to  rec4>very,  the  essential  cause  having  been 
removed  or  having  ceased  to  be  operative  in  the  case. 

For  this  cla-^s  the  Homoeopathic  law  is  supreme  and  universal, 
while  for  all  others  it  has  no  applicatioD  and  no  meaning.  Years 
ago,  while  lecturing  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
Pbiladelpliia,  for  convenience  I  divided  the  great  field  of  therapeu- 
tics into  two  parts — general  and  special — the  latter  embracing  such 
cases  only  as  call  for  the  Homceopatbic  remedy,  and  the  former  in- 
cluding all  others  The  special  I  also  denominated  the  pathogenici 
loaEsmuch  as  the  curative  agency  in  the  sick  was  also  the  sick-making 
powfiT  in  the  healthy. 

Id  truth,  the  different  principles  presiding  over  the  several 
measures  concerned  in  the  re^itoration  of  the  sick  and  the  injured  are 
complementary  and  not  antagonistic  to  each  other.  The  ardent 
Homcetipathy  conscious  of  the  transcendent  value  of  his  method,  need 
have  no  fear  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  law  he  rests  upon,  and 
proper  recognition  of  its  limitations,  will  belittle  its  importance  and 
weaken  its  hold  upon  the  world.  Confined  to  its  legitimate  sphere 
It  covers  ground  enough  and  calls  upon  its  ministers  for  enough 
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work  to  employ  the  brightest  intellect  and  most  stalwart  energies  of 
a  man  for  a  very  long  life-time, 

2,  In  regard  to  the  tuUire  of  Homceopathy,  my  second  proposition 
is,  that  Us  bams  and  governing  principle  will  aurvive  all  changes  that 
may  eome,  only  more  clearly  defined  and  strongly  established  hy  human 
experience. 

It  cannot  in  future,  more  than  now,  supply  to  the  physician  fac- 
nhies  to  observe  and  note  the  symptaras  of  a  case  of  disease  on  the 
one  side  nor  of  drug^  on  the  other;  nor  can  it  fornii^h  Ijini  with 
reasoning  fanilties  rightly  to  compare  them ;  but  it  most  unmistakably 
points  out  the  relationship  between  the  two  sets  of  symptoms  which 
must  be  present  when  cures  result.  I  ean  conceive  of  no  discoveries 
po#4Bible  in  any  department  of  medicine  that  can  supersede  or  invali- 
date the  truth  arrived  at  by  Hahnemann's  generalisation  of  facts;, 
and  over  and  over  again  confirmed  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

So  long  as  the  human  organism  is  what  it  is,  and  the  impressions 
of  morbific  causes  and  the  resisting  efforts  of  the  vital  forces  what 
they  are,  there  is  an  everlasting  ne<^ssity  that  the  medicinal  influence 
that  proves  curative  shall  make  its  impression  upon  the  same  tissues 
and  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  morbific.  That  medicines 
acting  otherwise  may  prove  palliative  or  remove  the  causa  morbi  and 
thus  be  neeiied  at  times,  we  cJo  not  doubt,  but  moet  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge. 

The  wliole  order  of  man^s  physical  nature  must  be  reversed,  so 
that  reaction  does  not  follow  action,  and  so  that  the  continuing  or 
lasting  functional  condition  is  not  opposite  to  that  directly  induced 
by  pathogenic  agencies,  if  a  time  ever  comes  when  the  Homceopathic 
method  fails.  Terms  may  be  changed, and  ext>lanatory  theories  may 
be  different,  but  the  essential  rehuionship  I^etwecu  the  disease  and 
the  remedy  will  ever  be  Homceopathic;  and,  I  may  add»  that  such 
must  be  the  ca^,  however  the  curative  impression  is  made,  whether 
by  a  single  drug  or  a  combination  of  drugs,  by  hexit  or  cold,  by  elec- 
tricity or  massage. 

3.  My  third  proposition  as  to  the  future  h,  that  the paihogenesy,  or 
drttg  symptomatology  constitiiiing  the  Homfeopathic  Materia  Medica, 
will  be  more  thoroughly  obtained  and  carefully  displayed.  When 
Hahnemann  came  to  understand  the  requirements  of  the  Horaieopa- 
tliic  law,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  true  drug^  pictures,  for  comparison 
with  the  various  diisease- pictures  presented  to- the  physician,  he  soon 
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realizefl  how  poorly  adapted  to  his  purpose  were  the  curient  works 
on  materia  metlica.  The  most  hecoutd  there  learn  of  the  remedies 
related  to  their  cathartic,  emetic,  atitlspasmodic,  and  other  such  gen- 
eral effects  OD  the  sick*  ExperimenU\tion,  to  ascertaia  their  physio- 
logical or  positive  iiiflueoc^  on  the  healthy  humaii  organifam,  had  Dot 
tlien  been  started.  He  soon  aDDounced  the  nec^slty  of  proving  drugs 
ujjon  thebealthy  instead  of  tfie  sick,  and  himself  became  a  prover. 
But,  jM>orly  supplied  with  means,  and  assisted  at  times  by  studentB 
of  bis  method,  be  worked  on  with  one  drug  after  another,  adding  to 
the  symptoms  thus  obtained  what  he  could  gather  from  reported 
cases  of  jwisoning,  till  he  was  able  to  form  a  new  Materia  Medica, 
which  he  published  in  1805  with  the  modest  title  Fmgmenta  dc 
l^ribus  Medicammiorum  Po»Uivis. 

Good  m  were  the  results  of  his  work,  compared  with  the  collec- 
tions of  the  old  Materia  Meilica,  they  yet  came  short  of  the  demand 
of  mmilia.  It  must  ever  be  regretteil  that  he  allowed  symptoms 
taken  from  the  sick,  while  using  remedies,  to  be  recorded  as  drug 
symptoms.  And  his  neglect  to  preserve  and  publish  the  records  of 
esch  proving  in  the  narrative  form  has  been  a  lamentable  defect. 
His  publication  of  drug  symptoms  in  schematic  form,  disconnecting 
and  putting  them  out  of  their  natural  order,  left  them  less  useful 
to  the  practitioner  and  the  writer  of  Materia  Medica  than  they  would 
or  should  have  been.  In  following  the  Horaceofjathic  principle,  it 
is  often  quite  as  important  to  have  a  similarity  in  the  order  as  in 
the  other  qualities  of  the  symptoms  compared.  With  regret  I  men- 
tion the  fact,  that  subsequent  provers,  with  few  ej[ceptions,  possessed 
of  superior  advantages  for  the  undertaking,  have  allowed  the  same 
defects  to  mar  their  work.  Only  of  late  has  there  been  an  atteraf>t 
to  gather  and  publish  our  drug  provings  in  narrative  form.  The 
British  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Homceopathy,  a  few  years  ago,  together  secured  the  publication  of 
the  ChfclofhTdia  of  Drxig  Pathogene^U^  under  the  lead  of  the  great 
Materia  Medica  scholar,  Dr.  Richard  Hughes.  The  four  large  vol- 
umes contain  all  known  records  of  reliable  provings,  exce[>t  those 
embraced  in  the  Materia  Medica  Pura  and  Chroiiio  I^iseasts  of 
Hahnemann,  which  it  was  thought  best  to  let  stanti  by  themselves. 
Valuable  as  the  CycJopmdia  is,  it  would  have  been  yet  more  valuable 
had  all  the  provings  detailed  been  made,  and  the  symptoms  recordetl, 
to  a  more  thorough  and  discriminating  manner.  While  it  is  the  best 
we  hsvci  it  is  not  equal  to  the  future  best. 
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At  tljis  point,  I  beg  to  be  excused  for  a  slight  i>erBonal  roentioD. 
Jnst  thirty -six  years  a^o,  in  this  city,  I  read  a  paper  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Horaceopathy  upon  the  defects  of  our  patho- 
genesy,  and  proposed  for  its  improvement  a  collie  of  drug  pro  vers 
— an  institution  under  eompetent  management,  having  a  botly  of 
students,  male  and  female,  acting  as  Mibjeets  of  drug  influencre  while 
receiving  medical  instruction,  during  the  long  vacations  in  the  ordi- 
nary medical  schools;  and,  while  under  expert  observation,  all  the 
means  for  detection  and  measurement  of  abnormunties,  useful  in 
diagnosing  di^^eases  in  the  sick,  being  employed*  I  showed  the  un* 
avoidable  defects  in  provings  made,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  by 
busied,  wearied,  and  worried  physicians,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  weather  and  sick-room  influences,  with  little  if  any  critical  obser- 
vation of  their  symptoms.  Again,  and  again,  in  after  years,  I  ui^ed  ■ 
the  profession  to  take  hold  of  the  work,  and  make  our  Materia 
Jfedica  more  in  keeping  with  our  matchless  therapeutic  law,  I  am 
happy,  on  this  great  occasion,  to  say  that  the  tendency  is  now  toward 
more  thorough  and  careful  drug-experimentJition^  not  only  m  our 
school,  but  in  the  Old  School  as  well. 

Dr,  T*  Lauder  Brunton,  one  of  the  brightest  of  all  the  orthodox 
teacliers  of  Materia  Mediea  in  England,  writing  of  the  therapeutist, 
not  long  ago,  said  : 

**  Evidently  it  is  his  special  province  to  find  out  what  are  the 
means  at  command,  what  the  individual  drugs  in  use  do  when  put 
into  the  human  system.  It  is  seemingly  self-evident  that  the  physi- 
ological action  of  a  remedy  can  never  be  made  out  by  a  study  of  its 
use  in  disease." 

The  increasing  nunil>er  of  liberally  educated  young  men  in  our 
ranks,  who  are  critical  and  logical,  not  satisfied  with  observations 
casually  made  and  experiments  not  properly  guarded  against  souroes 
of  error  and  corruption,  look  with  surprise  upon  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  profession  apparently  satisfied  to  go  on  year  after  year,  depend- 
ing upon  a  hash  and  rehash  of  what  was  not  entirely  sure  and  reli- 
able at  the  outset.  It  need  not  be  surprising  if,  ever  and  anon, 
Bome  of  them  become  disgusted  with  the  "Tithing  of  mint,  anise  and 
cummin  "  in  those  w!io  are  apparently  heedless  of  the  "  weightier 
matters  of  the  law/*'  If  the  plan  of  a  college  of  provers  is  Utopian, 
and  if  tl*e  influence  and  |K)wer  of  drugs  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
direct  and  scientific  exiierimentation,  we  may  as  well  consider  the 
abandonment  of  drugs. 
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Ooe  alternative  is  left,  if  the  present  encouraging  prospects  fails 
nd  the  physiological  laboratories  and  thorough  drug  provings  do 
Dot  come^  the  trade  circulars  of  the  great  drug  houses,  displaying  the 
rdreshicig  romant^  of  clinical  experience,  that  are  being  showered 
upon  our  desks  like  the  leaves  of  Vallambro*»a,  may  enable  ns  to 
praclicse  empiricism  with  some  hope  if  with  do  satisfactory  fruition. 
But,  jejsiting  aside^ — the  healthy  vital  test  will  not  fail. 

I  leave  itrf  cimsideration  now,  with  the  n^raark  that  the  great  uni- 
versity that  shall  lead  the  way  by  devoting  its  entire  medical  depart- 
ment to  Original  Research  in  Physiology  and  Pathogenies  will  cover 
its  name  with  glory  and  bring  to  ittt  regents  and  faculty  and  student* 
experimenters  the  gratitude  of  the  world  during  all  time. 

4*  liooking  again  to  the  future  of  Homoeopathy  I  remark  that  some 
rfiADges  are  to  come  in  matters  of  pharmacy  and  posology.  While 
drug  substance  will  be  eorarautetl  far  enough  to  render  its  particles 
0U8oeptible  of  absorption  and  conveyance  to  the  tissues  to  be  im- 
preBaedj  or  to  expand  Us  surface  for  more  ready  contact ;  and  while 
it  will  be  attenuateil  and  mixed  with  neutral  vehicle  enough  to  render 
it  easy  of  division  into  proper  doses,  it  will  not  be  treateil  by  bottle- 
ling  methods  in  the  eflTort  to  get  rid  of  the  drug  altogether  and 
jre  only  its  disembodied  spirit. 

The  unmerited  odium  that  our  jieerless  law  of  cure  has  been 
abliged  to  bear,  these  many  years,  by  reason  of  the  unwillingness  of 
some  of  itfi  adherents  to  employ  the  sensible  doses  with  which  the 
law  itself  was  demonstrated  and  with  which  its  most  striking  victor- 
ies w^ere  won,  will  be  wiped  away. 

T  have  now  spoken  of  the  leading  changes  destined  to  come  in  the 
interior  economy  of  Horatjeopathy  and  its  practicjil  applications, 
namely,  as  to  its  legitimate  domain,  its  persistency  or  permanency,  its 
pathogenesy  and  its  posology* 

I  must  now  briefly  refer  to  its  future  position  and  relations  in  the 
general  medical  world. 

External  Relations. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  IIo* 
mtcopathy  is  found  only  in  the  practice  of  men  calling  themselves 
Homoeopaths.  Not  only  has  its  negative  influence  wrought  changes 
in  the  therapeutic  measures  of  the  masses  of  medical  men  in  all  en- 
lightened countries  causing  them  to  abandon  blood  letting,  blister- 
ing and  heavy  doses  of  poisonous  drugs — it  has  brought  the  moit 
intelligent  of  them  to  prescribe  many  of  our  remetlies,  as  we  do,  in 
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obedienoo  to  the  rule  of  simHars,  and  in  small  and  pleasant  doses. 
It  has  caused  them  to  look  upon  the  healthy  human  test  bb  the 
proper  raode  for  the  study  of  drug  influence  in  the  formation  of 
materia  medica.  It  has  also  led  them  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion to  dietetics  and  general  Iiygienic  measures;  and  why,  pray, 
should  it  not  do  so,  since  they  have  often  attributed  our  undeniable 
cures  altogether  to  such  regulations? 

Our  successes  and  evident  favor  among  intelligent  and  influential 
people  have  gradually  raised  us  in  the  esteem  of  our  Old -School 
brethren,  till  their  society  doors  are  open  to  us  on  the  simple  condi- 
tion that  we  drop  the  qualifying  term  *'  Homoeopath  "  from  our  list 
of  titles.  And  y^e  are  no  longer  regarded  as  beyond  the  pale  of  pro- 
fessional recognition  and  help  by  reason  of  our  additional  acquire- 
ments in  therapeutic  knowledge  I  But,  putting  all  levity  aside,  we 
hail  with  satisfaction  the  growing  acceptance  of  our  views  and  adop* 
tion  of  our  measures,  and  would  be  far  from  saying  one  word  calcu- 
Uted  to  prevent  so  great  an  improvement  in  the  current  medical 
practice  and  8ucli  positive  henefit^s  to  the  sick  under  its  care. 

We  do  not  insist  upon  their  calling  themselves  **  Homoeopaths"  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  use  of  remedies  that  we  kuow  cure  HomcKopathic* 
ally ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  me  any  occasion  for  us  to  drop 
thattitle  from  our  infetitutions  because  we  recognize  and  employ  now, 
as  always,  surgical,  chemical  and  mechanical,  and  other  means  which 
are  neither  Homoeopathic  nor  Allopathic,  I  fail  to  see  why  we 
should  be  any  worse  for  the  use  of  a  name  that  indicates  very  cor- 
rectly our  confidence  in  the  principle  simiUa,  when  no  medical  man 
can  be  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  we  do  not  understand  and  follow 
other  principles  and  use  other  measures  as  occasion  demands. 

In  conclusion,  upon  our  future  name  and  relations^  I  would  say 
that  when  the  right  of  every  educated  physician  to  choose  his  method 
and  means  of  cure  becomes  generally  recognized,  and  his  privilege 
to  candidly  state  his  views  and  temperately  criticise  the  views  of 
others  on  the  floor  of  any  medical  society  or  in  any  mctlical  journal, 
is  accorded  without  reproach  or  abuse — then,  antJ  not  before,  may  it 
be  expected  tliat  llie  societies  and  institutions  of  the  New  School 
will  be  disbanded  or  known  by  no  distinct  sectarian  title. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  our  organizations,  our  journals,  col- 
leges, hospitals  and  dispensaries  were  matters  of  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  freedom  to  clioose  and  apply  the  new  therapeutic 
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measures  and  to  extend  their  benefits  to  suffering  humanity.  But 
for  them,  the  raost  important  reform  in  the  art  of  healing  now  en- 
joy e<l  would  have  lM»en  arrested  at  the  stiirt. 

With  the  freedom  existing  in  a&sociations  for  scientific  research 
sd  tlie  promotion  of  social  reforms,  where  each  idea  and  prop^jisi- 
tion  may  have  a  hearing  and  due  coni^ideration,  there  would  be  no 
excu«e  for  different  schools  or  separate  organ ixations  in  medicine. 
The  only  unity  possible  among  me^lieal  men  and  medical  associations 
will  he  the  kind  that  consists  with  diversity  and  with  the  liberty  on 
all  bides  to  think  and  work,  with  all  due  respect,  each  on  hts  own 
lines.  Physicians  should  be  as  free  to  criticise  each  other's  ofjinions 
and  measures  as  are  lawyers,  whose  sharp  contests  make  them  none 
tlie  leaa  personal  friends  to  each  other  and  none  the  less  worthy 
members  of  the  bar 

As  matters  stand,  the  right  forward  step  to  secure  unity  is  one  of 
common  politeness  by  one  medical  man  toward  another  and  by  one 
assnciatiou  towar<l  others.  It  requires  no  disagreeable  tH)neession  or 
damaging  compromise  for  one  to  treat  another  with  the  courtesy  due 
bijuDong  men  equally  educated  and  equally  devoted  to  the  same  cause. 
There  necnls  to  come  among  us  a  "  Y.  M.  M.  A. ;"  a  Youn^  Men  s 
[edical  Association,  that,  like  the  **  Y.  M.  C\  A,,'*  can  practically 

Ive   the  great  problem  of  unity  in  diversity  and  secure  working 
^lations  between  medical  men   and    medical   organizations,  which- 
witb  a  common  purpoj^e  in  view,  are  now  moving  forward  on  dif- 
ferent lines. 

A  8j>eeial  dis[>en3ation  of  mercy  alone  can  save  us,  if  we  are  more 
bigoted  and  touchy,  or  have  less  of  practical  seuse  than  the  religious 

ct5^,  that  the  Christian  young  men  are,  even  now,  gradually  pull- 
ing together. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  :  This  paper  will  now  be  discussed  by  Dr.  B.  \\ , 
James,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Dr.  Jamks,  of  Pliiladelphia  :  Mr,  Chairman  ,  This  papers  covers 
the  ground  so  thornughly  that  if  I  only  s^iid  that  I  approve  of  all 
the  views  expressed  therein,  I  think  I  might  rest  my  discussion 
there.  But  I  will  say  that  I  a^ree  with  him  in  several  points,  and 
yet  there  are  other  points  on  which  he  miglii  have  touched  in  which 
I  think  (he  future  of  our  system  in  ils  development  will  be  grand 
and  progressive.  I  agree  that  it  has  riotiiing  in  oppofiitiou  to  other 
principles  of  medicine — other  true  principles  of  medicine — that  will 
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conflict  with  it  in  its  progress.  That  its  rise  and  the  discovery  of 
the  law  was  peculiar — and  its  progress  is  pec*uliarsrraply  because  in 
past  centuries  there  was  no  known  scientific  law,  I  might  say  of  per- 
manency in  the  Old  School,  which  could  guide  every  physician  in  the 
application  of  his  rerae<ly  to  every  kuovvu  set  of  symptoms  or  to 
any  known  diseai^e,  and  we  know  that  whenever  an  epidemic  occurs 
we  care  not  for  the  man  ;  we  care  simply  for  tlie  symptoms,  and  we 
treat  those  symptoms  by  the  law  of  similars  scientifically,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  application  of  iht^se  remedies  in  diminutive  doses  is 
the  proper  moile,  the  only  one,  that  will  ever  Ijc  deraouritratetl  pliys- 
iologiciUly  to  l>e  the  true  one. 

Anatomists  and  histologists  tell  ua  that  the  different  organs  are 
made  up  of  tissues,  and  these  tiasues  are  sub-divided  into  minute 
forms,  and  these  are  built  up  of  cells  microscopieally  small,  and  that 
the«e  minute  cells  have  a  spei^ial  and  definite  action,  not  only  in  the 
formation  of  those  tissues  but  in  their  ability  to  carry  through  these 
tissues  the  principle  of  life,  removing  the  wa^te  and  supplying  new 
material  ;  and  when  there  is  a  disturbant^  in  these  minute  micro- 
scopic cells  we  have  disease.  How  are  those  cells  to  be  brought 
again  into  harmony?  I  believe  that  remedies  must  be  so  diluted, 
or  made  so  fine,  that  they  must  reach  these  microscopic  cells,  and 
that  the  mctliod  which  t^ame  in  along  with  the  law  of  similars  is  the 
one  which  divides  the  remedy  so  that  it  can  reach  the  cells.  But 
beyond  all  tliat,  these  c^lls  each  have  their  own  respective  spheres 
of  action,  and  you  take  the  cell  of  one  organ,  for  instanec  tlie  cell  of 
the  pancreatic  ghmd,  and  the  cell  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  salivary 
gland,  and  each  will  carry  its  own  product.  It  will  have  the  food 
which  makes  its  impression  upon  the  otiiera  indiviibuilly  and  sepa- 
rately ;  and  I  believe  that  such  is  the  action  of  remedies  in  the  prov- 
ings  upon  a  healthy  body.  Each  remedy  selects  certain  tissues,  just 
as  the  nutritious  principles  do,  and  there  is  the  need  of  the  proving 
of  our  remetlies  upon  the  healthy  system  as  Dr.  Dake  has  stated. 
The  proving  of  these  remedies  upon  the  healthy  tissues  points  out 
the  definite  ultimate  cells  upon  which  each  remt^ly  acts.  Thus  we 
know  that  some  remedies  act  upon  the  nervous  system;  some  u|>on 
another  part.  The  scientific  application  of  a  remedy  to  these  cells, 
and  structures,  and  organs,  must  be  upon  some  definite  plan  such  as 
we  have  found  out  through  Ilahuemann's  law  of  similars,  and  the 
proving  of  drugs.  But  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  indelible 
nature  of  the  impress  which  Homreopathy  lias  made  upon  the  world* 
It  has  been  made  not  only  upon  the  profession,  but  upon  the  laity 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  permanent. 

Difficulticj?  have  arisen  along  the  pathway  of  Homoeopathy  but 
they  have  l>een  all  overcome ;  and  the  future  difficulties,  as  they  may 
arise,  will  all  be  surmminte<^l  and  our  system  in  the  future  will  grow 
and  strengthen  throughout  the  ages. 
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The  Chairman:  This  paper  will  be  further  dii^mssed  by  Dr. 
Lizjsie  Gutherz,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Dr.  Gutherz:  3lr,  Presidmt,  Ladles  and  Gmtlemen:  A  mother 
in  India  once  said  to  roe:  "  My  dear,  when  the  bread  h  not  prop- 
erly bakeil  and  the  meat  is  not  thorou^fdy  done,  don*t  eail  the  atten- 
tioQ  of  your  guests  to  it  for  they  will  probably  never  find  it  out/' 
And  yet,  after  listening  to  the  essayist  saying  that  thirty-six  years 
tgo  in  til  is  city  he  read  a  paper  before  a  convention,  I  hesitate  to 
liscoas  a  pa|)er  written  by  so  able  and  gifted  a  man  as  Dr.  J.  P. 
"'ake,  and  on  a  subject  so  far  reaching,  bo  vast,  so  pregnant  with  in- 
terest to  all  as  the  future  of  Homceopathy,  The  essiiyist  takes  the 
ground  that  Homoeopathy  will  be  more  clearly  <lcfined  in  the  future, 
yet  the  principle  of  similia  mmiUhus  eurantnr,  taught  by  the  im- 
mortal Hahnemann  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  past.  He 
tells  us  that  the  governing  principle  wi!l  survive  all  the  atjes,  only 
it  will  be  more  clearly  defined  and  more  strongly  established  in 
human  experience.  In  this  free  land  of  tiurs  the  great  future  of 
Homojopathy  is  to  be  placed  before  tiic  world,  and  in  our  city  the 
pharmaciiits  and  druggists  tell  us  that  where  Honiceopathy  has  most 
thrived  it  has  modified  the  healing  art  of  the  Old  School,  tliat  they 
don't  give  their  jioisonous  doses  in  the  same  heavy  way  that  they 
nnce  did.  It  is  tli rough  the  colleges  and  their  high  standards  that 
our  cause  will  be  benefited  further.  Examining  boards,  when  eora- 
p«>sed  of  only  one  school,  are  political  machina'S  and  ought  to  be 
abolished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  educatefl  people  of  the 
country  are  coming  to  the  front  and  accepting  our  school  in  a  way 
that  never  would  have  l>een  aeknowledge<l  had  it  not  been  for  this 
jLsjsociation,  The  intellectual  men  who  compase  this  UwJy,  through 
tlieir  intellectual  ability,  purity  and  truth,  have  placed  a  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  Homoeopathy  that  no  otfier  school  has  ever  known, 

TuE  Chairman:  Dr.  I,  T.  Tallmt,  of  Boston,  will  now  discuss 
Homoeopathy  in  the  medical  colleges  and  hos(Htals  of  the  United 
States, 
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ADDRESS. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HOMCEOPATHIC 

HOSPITALS  AND  COLLEGES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES, 

By  L  T.  Talbot,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


At  the  Fourth  Qumcjuennial  Session  of  the  HoraoBopathic  Con- 
gress held  at  Atlantic  City  in  1891,  I  had  the  liouor  to  present  a 
paper  on  "The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Hamteopathic  Col- 
leges as  Leaders  in  Medical  Progress.*'  This  essay  met  with  the 
approval  not  only  of  the  Coiigreas  but  of  the  Aiuenc4ia  Institute  of 
Homteopathy  and  of  its  Intercollegiate  Committee  and  some  of  its 
suggestious  have  been  adopted  by  those  bodiea.  The  four  years* 
course  of  required  study  has  been  raade  the  rule  for  all  our  recog- 
nized colleges.  Without  question,  this  single  step  was  the  most  im- 
portant one  ever  taken  in  the  cause  of  metlieal  education  in  this 
country.  With  mature  age,  a  thorough  preliminary  training,  a  year 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  collateral  brancher^  of  medical  science,  and 
three  subsequent  years  of  solid  work  in  properly  Bjuippeil  medical 
colleges,  thei*e  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  elevation  thereby  of  the 
standards  of  medical  educatiou  an<l  vf  tlie  rapid  development  of 
medical  science  in  all  its  departments. 

In  considering  at  this  time  tlie  subject  of  **  Medical  Education  in 
the  Homoeopathic  Colleges  and  Hospitals  of  the  United  Stakes,"  I 
desire  to  refer  to  the  paper  mentionei:!  as  containing  certain  im- 
portant matters  on  which  the  subject  of  future  medical  education 
pmperly  rests,  and  without  repeating  what  was  then  said,  to  con- 
sider our  present  position  and  the  proper  methods  for  future  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  and  acknowledge  the  debt  we 
owe  to  our  medical  colleges  which,  established  and  sustained  at  great 
effort  and  expense,  have  done  so   much   for  the  development  and 
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[^reftd  of  HomcBopathy,  an*]  witli  h  the  advancement  of  medical 
ecience  in  this  cxjuntry. 

From  these  schools  williin  the  lust  forty-five  years,  about  ten 
thousand  physicians  have  been  graduated  and  are  scattered  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  and  foreign  conn  tries.  The  great  mnjority  of  thei^e 
have  become  good  practicing  physicians  with  a  knowletige  of  Ho- 
nuieopathy  which,  but  for  tht^se  schools,  they  probably  would  never 
have  attained,  while  many  have  become  distinguished  in  science  as 
well  as  medicine. 

These  medical  schools  and  colleges  have  oRen  labored  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages.  Not  only  have  the  instructors  at  times  been 
unable  to  illustrate  sufficiently  their  teachings  by  clinical  results, 
but  student*s  have  oftentimes  Ijeen  debarred  from  tlie  chance  of  visit- 
ing hospitals  in  which  they  could  practically  study  disease.  With 
effort  and  energy  these  obstructions  have  been  largely  overcome,  and 
die  schools  which  from  the  first  could  find  their  counterparts  in  the 
greater  number  of  other  medical  schools,  have  as  a  rule  so  utilizcil 
their  possible  opportunities  that  even  their  clinical  instruction  uow 
equals  the  average  amount,  and  in  many  cases  far  exceeds  it.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  sixteen  Homeopathic  colleges  recognized 
by  the  Institute,  and  three  or  four  others  wliich  have  been  organ- 
ized. While  I  ehall  not  in  this  paper  attempt  to  do  justice  to  any 
college,  those  representml  in  the  American  Institute  of  Homteopathy 
will  be  briefly  mentione*!.  Of  these,  three  are  connected  with  State 
Institutions,  viz.  i  The  Homoeopathic  Departments  of  the  UniveDsi- 
ties  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  are  supported  by  their 
Bveral  States.  If  these  schools  continue  to  be  properly  conducted 
od  suocegsfully  managed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  people  of  those 
states  will  feel  suflBcient  pride  in  their  success  to  contribute  the 
necessary  means  for  their  support  and  proper  equipment. 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Ho^^pital,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  the  suoceesor  of  the  Homoetipathie  Medical  College  of  PennsyU 
vania,  establislied  in  1848,  and  wiiile  it  has  done  valuable  work 
from  the  b^iuoing,  it  has  within  the  last  ten  years  made  its  greatest 
advance.  It  has  secured  an  eligible  location,  and  erected  thereon  a 
fine  building  for  a  Ci>llege,  dispensary  and  hospital ;  and  its  suocess 
fully  warrants  the  far-seeing  policy  which  planned  and  executed 
these  improvements.  Of  the  work  which  is  being  done  there,  any 
college  may  well  be  proud,  and  its  graduates  are  an  honor  to  the 
medical  profession. 
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In  Cleveland,  the  second  Honiceopatliic  college  was  established  in 
1849,  and  though  it  has  labored  under  tiiauj  disadvantages  yet  it 
has  made  much  of  its  opportunities,  and  the  greatest  cretlit  h  due  to 
the  csourageous,  self-sacrificing  founders  and  supporters  of  that  in- 
stitution. Earnest  and  faithful  work  1ms  been  done  therein  and 
upon  its  roll  of  graduates  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  ablest  physi- 
cians of  our  school.  Later  a  division  of  the  sehcKil  established  a 
second  college  iu  that  city,  the  Cleveland  Medical  College  and 
though  many  regretted  the  division,  yet  we  cannot  say  but  what  the 
stimulus  of  enthusiasm  and  determination  which  opposition  some- 
times engenders  may  make  both  of  these  schools  in  the  future  more 
efficient  than  either  would  be  alone. 

In  1858  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri  was  estab- 
lished, and  though  it  has  met  with  many  changes  and  alterationa  in 
fortune,  yet  there  can  be  no  qucistion  that  much  work  of  real  value 
to  the  profession  hai?  Ijeen  accomplished  there,  and  at  present  its  pros- 
pects are  perhaps  brighter  than  ever. 

In  1859  the  Ilahnt^mann  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  chartered 
four  years  previously,  openeil  its  doors  to  students,  and  there  are 
some  here  present  who  remember  the  severe  struggles  and  sacrifices 
which  were  required  to  establish  and  support  this  school  in  its  ear- 
liest years.  The  amount  of  energy  displayed  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  it  are  only  characteristic  of  the  wonderful  city  in  which 
it  is  located,  and  among  its  alumni  are  found  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  of  the  profession.  The  experience  of  this  school,  like 
that  of  Cleveland,  shows  that  differences  of  opinion  may  widely  sep- 
arate friends,  and  the  establishment,  in  1876,  of  the  Chicago  Ilomceo- 
pathic  Medical  College  caused  much  severe  criticism,  yet  the  success 
which  has  attended  it  and  the  amount  of  good  work  done  may  per- 
haps justify  its  founders. 

In  1860  the  Metropolitan  City,  New  York,  eMablished  the  New 
York  Ilonideopathic  Medical  College,  and  from  the  large  numl)er  of 
distinguished  |vhysicians  iu  that  city  it  has  always  secured  an  excep- 
tionally able  faculty.  Tliat  it  has  had  its  struggles  goes  without 
saying,  but  in  the  establishing  of  hospitals  which  could  be  used  for 
clinical  teaeliing,  New  York  exceeds  in  number  any  other  city.  The 
wealth  and  influence  of  that  city  should  give  advantages  to  the  col- 
Itge  which  no  other  location  in  this  country  could  excel. 

In  1863  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women 
was  established  under  favorable  anspicesj  and  though  colleges  for 
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womeii  aloDe  have  met  with  strong  oppa*3ition,  even  from  their  own 
^at,  yet  it  has  strugj^led  on  until  it  has  obtained  a  success  gratifying 
U)  its  early  friends. 

In  1872  the  Pulte  Medical  College,  of  Cincinnati,  was  establishedp 
named  for,  and  to  a  certain  extent  asssisted  by,  our  dietinguished 
coofri're,  Dr.  J.  H.  Pulte,  That  it  has  done  much  valuable  work  is 
lin,  and  many  of  its  graduates  are  to  be  found  holding  proraioent 

BitioDS* 

In  1873  Boston  University  established  its  &hool  of  Medicine. 
It  was  not  an  ea»y  matter,  but  it  has  proved  a  success,  and  from  the 
first  has  maintained  a  high  grade  of  schohirship.      An  entrance 

(?)  which  shall  be  in  preliminary  branches, — and  during  this 

first  year  students  may  l)e  tinder  special  instruction  of  a  physician, — 
after  which  three  years  must  be  spent,  before  graduation,  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  college  courses. 
When  we  consider  the  great  advance  in  the  methods  of  medical 
ady  which  has  l)een  made  in  the  last  few  years,  and  sec  the  very 
eided  changes  from  didactic  to  clinical  instruction  ;  when  students 
who,  not  many  years  ago,  were  graduated  simply  in  recompense  for 
fees  taken,  while  now  examinations  more  or  less  btringent  are  required 
in  every  case,  we  can  but  feel  that  these  eliauges  in  metlnxl  are  doing 
much  for  the  improvement  of  medical  instruction  and  the  advance 
of  medicAl  science. 

'Ih  '  change  has  indeed  lieen  very  great,  and  while  the  tendency  is 
still  in  tl»e  direction  of  improvement,  ami  the  whole  sentiment  of  the 
schools,  the  pmfession,  and  the  community  requires  more  thorough 
instruct  ion,  is  it  not  well  for  us  to  consider  tiow  far  we  may  progress 
in  I  his  direction  to  advantage,  and  not  to  hesitate  or  stop  until  we 
have  reached  the  most  useful  limit? 

It  has  often  been  the  case  tlial  the  student  who  acquired  his  de- 
gree in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  knew  the  least  of  medical  sci- 
ence was  Uie  most  confident  of  his  own  superior  knowledge,  and  was 
sure  that  he  knew  about  all  there  was  to  be  learned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  physician  who  has  been  thoroughly  instructed  finds  open 
to  him  so  many  sources  of  learning  and  so  much  of  the  unknown  in 
the  ever- varying  forms  of  disease,  that  he  is  the  more  ready  to  de- 
vote himself  to  study  until  he  has  mastered  at  least  a  modicum  of 
what  science  haa  revealed  in  medicine.  The  ignorant  "  doctor,'*  if 
such  a  solecism  may  be  allowed — in  which  to  acquire  all  that  is  nee- 
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essary  for  his  purposes;  how  much  time  is  essential  for  the  student 
to  spend  iu  aequjring  the  necesBiiry  amount  of  knowledge  to  make 
him  the  learned  physician — the  one  who  is  to  give  such  character 
and  tone  to  the  profession  as  shall  command  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  confidence  of  his  associates?  The  four  years'  course 
as  marke<l  out  by  the  Intercollegiate  Committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy  is  certainly  excellent,  but  does  it  go  far 
enough  ?  The  first  year  is  given  to  elementary  meilieal  study  ;  there 
are  then  but  three  subsequent  years  given  to  the  whole  of  that  sci- 
ence and  art,  than  which  none  is  more  comprehensive  and  varied. 
After  the  most  careful  study  of  this  subject  in  its  various  phases, 
this  time  seems  altogether  too  short  to  accomplish  the  needed  work, 
and  at  least  five  years  should  be  required  from  the  time  of  leaving 
the  ordinary  literary  studies  to  acquire  essential  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject so  intricate  as  medicine. 

The  following  presents  a  comprehensive  schedule  of  the  required 
work: 

First  Year, 

General  Chemistry  (Laboratory  Course  and  Recitations). 
Physics  (Laboratory  Course  and  Recitations). 
Zoology  (Laboratory  Course  and  Recitations). 
Botany  (I>aboratory  Course  and  Recitations), 
Microscopy  (Laboratory  Course). 
Medical  History. 
Latin, 

Second  Year. 

Greneral  Anatomy  (Recitations  and  Dissections). 

Physiology  (Recitations  and  Laboratory  Work). 

Histology  (Laboratory  Course). 

Pharmaceutics  (Laboratory  Course  and  Recitations). 

Minor  Surgery. 

Sanitary  Science. 

Dietetics. 

Third  Year. 

Anatomy  of  Nervous  System  and  Special  Organs  (Dissections). 

Embryology. 
Physiology  (Laboratory). 
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General  Pathological  Anatomy  (Demonstrations  and  Recitations). 
Greneral  Surgery. 
Materia  Medica. 
Obstetrics. 

Fourth  Year. 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Special  Pathological  Anatomy  (Laboratory  Work). 

Operative  Surgery  (with  Clinics  and  Laboratory  Course). 

Topographical  Anatomy  (Dissections). 

Materia  Medica. 

Obstetrics  (Clinical  and  Operative), 

Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Throat. 

Clinics. 

Fifth  Year. 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Diseases  of  Women. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Electro-Therapeutics. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics  of  Medicine. 

Dispensary  Practice. 

Clinics  and  Clinical  Beports. 

Thesis. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  aJready  enumerated,  there  are  con- 
stantly arising  many  pointa  of  practical  instruction  suggested  by  the 
different  forms  of  disease  and  the  accompanying  circumstances, 
which  can  be  discussed  by  the  various  instructors  with  great  value. 
Time  becomes  an  element  of  importance,  and  the  student,  however 
stupid,  by  continued  contact  with  those  well  learned  in  the  various 
subjects,  will  gain  a  large  amount  of  knowledge. 

But  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  medical  school  for  the  proper 
teaching  of  all  these  subjects  requires  the  most  extensive  facilities, 
which  are  necessarily  attended  with  great  expense.  The  hospital 
should  be  large  and  commodious,  the  dispensaries  sufSeieiit  to  afford 
the  greatest  amount  of  clinical  work,  the    numerous   laboratories 
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thoroughly  e<|aipped,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  in- 
structors to  properly  direct  the  course  of  the  student,  and  clinical 
material  should  be  secured  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  jjossible  all  the 
eseential  points  in  medicine.  The  very  detail  of  this  work  is  start- 
ling,  almost  appalling,  but  the  end  to  be  gained — the  physical  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  human  race^makes  the  subject  one  well 
worthy  of  the  greatest  human  effort. 

Is  there  any  cla.s.s  of  physicians  to  whom  we  CM)uld  appeal  for  this 
with  better  reason  than  to  those  of  our  own  school  ?  From  the  time 
of  Hahnemann  to  the  present,  those  wlio  l>elieve  in  his  principles 
have,  as  a  class,  been  independent,  earnest,  progressive  men,  not 
accustomed  to  shrink  from  sacrifice  or  personal  effort;  are  they  not 
equally  ready  now?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  or  even 
years;  but  it  is  for  us  to  set  our  staudarrl  of  what  should  be  done 
as  high  as  possible,  and  then  bend  our  efforts  to  its  accomplishment, 
whatever  time  it  may  require. 

We  are  now  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  envi- 
roned by  mental  activity  and  a  rapidity  of  progress  before  unknown 
in  the  world's  history.  Here  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  which  stands 
pre-eminent  for  its  energy  and  powers  for  great  suecess,  may  we  not 
take  on  some  of  the  qualities  of  our  surroundiugs,  and  determine 
that  at  the  l:>eginning  of  the  twentieth  century  in  all  the  Homoeo- 
pathic colleges  of  tliis  country  we  will  aim  to  reach  the  high  stand- 
ard of  medical  education  which  five  years  of  close  study  can  alone 
give  to  the  physician. 

Discussion. 

The  Cbairman:  The  address  will  first  Ije  discussed  by  Dr. 
O.  S.  Runnels,  of  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Ronnei^  :  HouMPopathy  to-day  holds  pre-eminence  in  mat- 
ters educational,  and  we  want  to  do  nothing  here  that  shall  in  any 
way  take  her  down  from  that  proud  position.  We  must  keep  our 
forcjes  well  to  the  front  and  be  the  leaders  in  alt  educational  matters, 
for  it  is  a  feet  that  the  American  Institute  of  Hom<£opathy  is  tlie 
only  national  body  that  requirtis  the  high  standard  that  she  does. 
There  is  no  college  there  recognized  that  does  not  require  a  four 
years'  course  from  her  students.  That  is  a  great  advance.  And  for 
seveml  years  students  matriculating  have  been  informed  that  they 
are  tx)  have  a  thorough  education  first,  and  that  they  can  get  their 
degree  in  no  other  way.  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Talbot  has  taken  the 
right  stitnd  here  to  day  iu  luokiug  forward  to  a  time  when  greater 
requirements   must  be  had,  when  the  student  shall  have  to  pass 
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ira  in  preliminary  work  before  lie  can  go  forth  to  praetioe. 
It  deal  depends  upon  the  stand  the  laity  takes  in  this  raat- 
ter.  Medical  eolle^jes  can  will  to  do  certain  thingrg,  but  unlee^*^  they 
are  sopportetl  by  the  profession  at  lar^e  they  will  be  powerle^  to 
aocompikh  that  work.  I  think  the  medical  proresnion  should 
patronize  no  college  which  does  not  require  the  highest  of  their  stu- 
dents* From  the  earliest  times  in  HoracBojiathy  we  have  been  friends 
of  education.  We  look  back  to  a  founder  who  was  not  a  mounte- 
bank, but  who  stood  at  the  very  top  of  medical  requirement,  and  so 
all  alon^  down  <he  line,  our  leaders  have  been  men  who  have  shone 
in  the  firmament  of  knowledge. 

The  Chaieman  ;  The  ad<lre89  will  be  further  discussed  by  Dr 
A.  P.  Hanchelt,  of  Council  Btufls,  Iowa* 

Dr.  Hanchett  :  I  feel  illy  prepared  to  discuss  this  question,  for 
I  have  only  heard  the  paper  as  you  have  heanl  it*  I  have  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  of  great  satisfaction  at  all  times  to  know  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  schocJ  of  medicine  could  feel  that  their  po^iiition  w^aa 
on  firm  ground,  that  we  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  a  higher 
education. 

A  few  years  ago  when  one  of  our  Western  States  organized  its 
hoartl  of  examioerSj  and  the  question  of  schools  and  colleges  came 
lip,  the  diplomas  from  which  should  be  accepted  as  credentials,  the 
whole  field  of  the  medical  colleges  was  thoroughly  and  carefully  can- 
vassed. Something  like  150  schools  that  issued  diplomas  were  found 
to  be  in  existence  in  this  country;  of  that  number  but  fifteen  were 
Homoeopathic.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  Allopatliic  schools  were  ruled 
as  unworthy  to  have  their  diplomas  recognized,  whereas  100  per 
cent,  of  the  Homfeopathic  colleges  were  pronounced  by  this  non* 
partisan  board  as  thoroughly  reliable,  and  whose  diplomas  should  pass 
current. 

It  strikes  me  there  was  one  point  in  this  paper  w  hieh  was  over- 
looked, and  timt  wa**  the  requirement  for  preliminary  education. 
Before  a  student  approaches  us  we  should  say,  are  you  ready  young 

m,  or  young  wx^man,  to  commence  the  study  of  nit^licine?  have  you, 
the  mental  training  that  must  precede  it?  And  then  if  we 
inbould  positively  demand  such  preparation  we  would  liring  a  better 
class  of  men  and  women  into  our  colleges.  I  contend  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  must  make  the  same  requirement  made  by  some  of 
our  religious  denominations.  T  understand  that  in  some  of  them 
they  are  not  admitted  to  the  theological  schools  until  they  bring  a 
diploma  show^ing  a  classical  eilucation  and  thorough  mental  tmin- 
iDg.  It  is  this  preparation  that  I  am  laboring  for,  and  I  have  many 
timee  expressed  the  csonvietion  that  I  stiould  accept  uo  student  who 
has  not  had  a  thorough  training  or  a  college  course.  In  that  way 
only  I  believe  are  we  to  bring  the  standard  of  our  medical  men  up  to 
where  it  should  be. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  paper  will  be  further  discussed  by  Dr.  T. 
G.  Comstocky  of  St  Louis^  Mo. 

Dr.  Comstock  :  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Talbot's  paper, 
and  I  thought  the  Congress  might  be  proud  to  know  that  the  Boston 
University  was  the  first  to  insist  upon  a  four  years'  course  of  study, 
and  if  you  will  look  over  the  catalogue  of  the  Boston  University  you 
will  find  for  several  years  that  one- third  of  the  students  are  A.B.'s. 
Now  one  year  ago  at  Philadelphia  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  Collie,  and  made 
an  address  there  in  which  I  insisted  that  hereafler  none  should  enter 
a  medical  college  unless  they  had  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  moreover, 
I  made  the  prediction  that  within  ten  years  from  now  every  medical 
college  would  require  a  course  of  five  years  instead  of  three  as  at 
present. 

The  Chairman  :  As  there  is  no  furt-her  discussion  on  this  ad- 
dress the  paper  of  Dr.  Alexander  Villers,  of  Dresden,  Germany,  on 
"  Historical  Development  of  Homoeopathy  in  Germany,"  will  be  read 
by  the  Secretary. 
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HISTORY  OF  BOM(EOPATnY  IN  GERMANY. 
By  Dr.  Alexandeb  Villkes,  Dbesben. 


'an  international  meeting, like  our  Congress  in  Chicago.  I  can- 
QQtj  nor  dare  I,  discharge  the  duty  allotted  to  rae,  to  give  the  "  His- 
torical Development  of  Hpm(t?opathy  in  Germany,"  in  the  ordinary 
manner  as  is  cruBtomary  with  such  retrospective  work.  You  may 
read  in  all  newspapers,  of  the  numerical  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
adherents  and  the  representatives  of  Homfi>opathy.  The  interest  re- 
garding hospitals  having  been  erected  or  having  ceased  to  exist,  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  respective  country  or  city.  But  considering 
the  total  aspect  of  the  development  of  Honiicopathy  in  Germany,  we 
mast  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  Hom<eopathy  has  made  so  little 
progress  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  why  now,  after  existing  almost 
a  hundred  years,  its  representation  in  medical  circles  in  Germany  is 
still  80  limited,  whilst  the  general  public  is  continually  increasing  its 
demand  for  it.  If  we  compare  other  countries  in  this  direction, 
especially  the  United  States,  we  find  that,  since  Homreopathy  ha? 
been  introduced  in  America,  a  much  stronger  development  has  been 
aooomplished  there,  in  a  much  shorter  period.  Although  we  know 
from  pathology,  that  fresh  germs  develop  more  rapidly  than  older 
ones,  we  cannot  attribute  this  wide  difference  in  the  evolution  in  both 
countries  to  the  **  need  of  expansion  *'  of  the  newly  established  medi- 
cal fraternity  only.  At  the  time  when  even  here,  the  first  disciples 
of  the  master  came  forward  with  apostolic  inspiration,  their  number 
was  small,  their  activity  rarely  exceeding  their  near  surroundings. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  warranted  by  the  oontinoation  of 
intellectual  work,  not  merely  by  single  individuals,  but  also  by  entire 
natioDSy  as  soon  as  the  love  or  the  power  to  work,  has  weakened  in 
the  ppedecesaor.  Thus  the  entire  medical  science  during  the  Middle 
Ages  was  under  the  influence  of  Humoral  pathology  delivered  down 
(Vooi  the  Arabs^  until  German  labor  broke  this  spell^  and  the  first 
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standard-bearers  of  a  new  niedical  era  appeared  hi  the  persons  of 
Vesalhis  and  Paracelsus.  While  Vesalius  introduced  the  anatomical 
investigation,  and  in  consequence,  the  foundation  of  the  objective 
proofs  for  niedical  conce|)tion,  Pnrdcelsus  opened  the  way  to  a  view 
of  life  and  the  living  body^  which  we  find  a  remarkable  admixture 
of  physical  interpretation  and  purely  philosophical  speculation.  It 
is  natural  to  the  average  man  tliat  he  is  more  attractetl  towards  the 
fantastic  oentre  of  theoretical  views,  than  toward  the  cultivation  of 
dry,  barren  soil  of  thorough  investigation*  Thus  the  contemplative 
part  of  the  teachings  of  Paracelsus  were  strongly  brouglit  forward, 
and  the  Arohaeus  Maxhnus  stUl  reigned  supreme  in  Germany,  whilst 
the  Romans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  already  showed  more  interest  for  a 
physiological  and  anat^»mical  basis  of  their  theories*  From  the 
Archaeus^  Stahl  coustructed  the  conception  of  a  "  soul/'  which  was 
worthless  to  natural  science,  thus  originating  the  school  of  the  Ani- 
ralsts,  and  the  main  object  of  the  natural  philgsophers  at  that  time 
was  the  interjjretaiion  and  formulation  of  life-force. 

At  this  period  Hahnemann  makes  his  apjiearauce.  He  emphati- 
cally  demands  the  experiment;  only  upon  such  a  safe  foundation 
will  lie  erect  the  new  structure  of  bis  Similia  Similibus  therapy.  In 
this  he  is  a  follower  of  Vesalius  and  a  most  prominent  |>inneer  of 
modern  pfiysiology  und  pathology.  But  on  the  other  liand,  he 
studies  the  life-fore^  and  its  derangements  and  seeks  to  remeily  the 
latter  by  the  administration  of  medicinal  potencies,  which  are  to  work 
only  dynamically,  not  jdiysically.  At  that  time  of  philosophical 
Sf>erndation,  his  demands  for  experimental  proofs  WTre  not  under- 
stood, and  later  on  when  the  experimental  objet^tive  tendency  of  the 
French  anatomical  school  became  prevalent  also  in  the  medical  sci- 
ence of  Germany,  his  superabundance  of  views  on  life*force,  dyna- 
mism, et<%,  prevented  the  a[iprcciniion  wliich  he  fully  deserve* I,  If 
but  only  one  of  his  many  opponents  had  really  re^ul  liim  and  if  this 
reader  had  taken  pains  to  strif)  his  arguments  of  the  garmenti*  which 
they  had  to  wear  in  accordance  with  the  fasliion  of  his  day^  it  would 
have  been  long  establishes!,  that  Hora<eopathy  is  the  medicine  of  the 
future,  because  it  always  admits  the  proof  of  its  ftssertions,  thus  rest- 
ing upon  facta  in  the  most  modern  sense.  Naturally,  Homan^pathy 
refrains  from  using  rounded  expressions,  so  to  sjieidc.  scientific  idioms 
like  other  tlierapeutic  ><ehools;  as  for  these  it  is  too  clear  and  daspiees 
the  cloak  of  pliraseology  or  the  finely  formed  technical  terms  for  the 
designation  of  conditions  of  which  the  recognition  is  wanting. 
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But  the  attempt,  to  adapt  Horaceopathy  to  the  dominant  school  of 
oiediciciey  has  been  made  repeate(Uv  ;  partly  by  competent  students, 
partly  by  men  who  did  not  grasp  their  object.  The  Homtmpaih* 
isehe  Thcrapie  auf  Grundlage  da-  Physiologischcn  SchuUy  by  I>r. 
Ju^ph  Kafka  is  undaubteilly  the  most  able  attempt  in  this  direction 
ID  German  literature.      Kafka  possessed  the  knowledge,  the  intelli- 

[ice  and  the  energy  to  accomplish  such  a  ta^k.  If  he  did  not  sue* 
1,  the  failure  was  not  due  to  his  want  of  ability  but  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  abject.  Let  us  hope  that  Physiology  will  explain 
to  tis  in  the  l*utiire,  why  certain  rem(*dies  will  affect  various  organs 
of  our  body ;  for  even  if  we  recognize  '*  organic  remedies"  for  con- 
venieoce^  as  for  instance,  heart,  stomach  remedie.s,etc.,  we  only  wish 
to  thufi  indicate  that  we  know  their  action  on  those  organs  more 
thoroughly  than  that  on  any  other  regions;  but  we  have  to  insist  on 
the  totality  of  symptoms  for  prescription.  Pathological  names  of 
dieeases  are  least  suited  as  guides  in  the  difficult  selection  of  a 
remeily,  as  they  mainly  refer  to  an  artificiulty  constructed  conception. 
The  best  proof  for  this  is  the  latest  investigation  of  causes  of  dis- 
ease.  None  of  die  vital  functions  of  diseased  germs  can  influence 
our  selection  of  drugs,  nor  even  the  setiological  [loints  which  pre- 
dispose the  body,  for  the  development  of  tlie  fijrmer  will  help  us  in 
this  direction  ;  but  still  our  therapeutic  success  vastly  exceeds  that  of 
the  Old  School  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  even  when  we 
do  not  know  the  character  of  the  infection. 

While  Kafka's  work  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind,  there  is  an- 
other book  by  an  anonymous  editor,  published  by  \Vi liner  Schwabe, 
the  Homceopathic  pharmacist,  at  I^eipsic,  which  has  done  much  to 
injure  Homceopatliy.  It  makes  the  attempt  to  adapt  Homceopathy 
to  the  physiological  school  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  It  simply 
substitutes  names  of  Ilonjceopathic  remedies  in  the  phice  of  Allo- 
pathic ones,  after  each  chapter  on  special  diseases,  after  a  fashion  of 
the  small  domestic  treatises  written  for  the  laity.  This  book  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  espec^ially  in  the  hands  of  younger 
physicians  intending  to  study  Homoeopathy, 

In  Germany,  as  well  as  every  where,  the  general  progress  of  Hom- 

Jpathy  vastly  depends  upon  its  practical  success  with  the  public. 

The  patients  atid   their  friends   inducte  its  spread  ;   notwithstanding 

their  gratitude  they  really  do  Httle  to  actually  further  it.     Only  in 

one  utate  of  the  German  Empirci  in  Wurtemberg,  the  locid  society, 
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Hahnemannfa^  succcBsfully  agitated  the  state  government  and  tbe 
legislature*  Hundreds  of  other  minor  societies  who  bear  the  name 
**  Horn  ceo  path  ic  "  have  done  nothing,  their  only  aim  being  to  get 
their  remedies  and  periodicals  at  wholesale  prices.  For  decades  the 
business  centre  of  these  societies  has  been  the  pharmary  of  the  above- 
nienlioned  Dr.  Schwabe  in  Leipsic,  who,  as  a  tliorough  business 
man,  has  furthered  and  assisted  them  in  every  possible  manner  until 
he  founded  a  private  polyclinic  as  a  branch  of  his  cstibtishment  for 
the  benefit  of  his  customers,  and  ^>ecamp  at  last  the  greatest  publisher 
of  German  Homceopathic  literature.  Thus  Schwabe's  pharmacy, 
with  its  bmnches,  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  all  Homofopathic  in- 
terests in  Germany  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  stand  outside  the  real 
Homoeopathic  fraternity,  but  who  incline  towards  them.  Certainly 
five-sixths  of  those  young  physicians  w»ho  l>ecame  Horaceopaths 
during  the  last  ten  years  have  there  received  their  Homoeopathic 
training,  or  have  at  least  spent  some  time  there.  Therefore,  these 
young  men  have  taken  Schwabe's  book,  with  the  anonymous  editor 
for  a  guide  in  their  studies.  For  thtise  who  have  been  so  familiar 
with  tlie  AUupathic  fashion  of  having  the  remedy  fitting  the  disease, 
this  book  naturally  seems  very  convenient  and  promising.  Only 
later  on,  after  they  have  become  acquaint^  wMth  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated Homoeopathic  physician,  they  begin  to  perceive  that  the  study 
of  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica  is  something  entirely  different,  and 
that  real  success  can  be  gained  only  by  the  careful,  dry  study  of 
symptoms.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  large  number  of  Hommopathlc 
physicians,  now  practicing  in  Germany,  are  not  iu  the  position  to 
make  a  scientific  propaganda  for  their  method.  Tliey  do  not  much 
exceed  the  enthusiastic  laity  iu  the  defence  of  their  views.  But 
for  this  reason  again  our  collejigues  of  the  dominant  school  find  no 
interest  for  a  science  in  the  public  representatives  of  which  they  rec- 
ognize maiuly  laymen  or  halt^educated  physicians. 

In  Germany  it  is  the  traditional  duty  of  every  HomcBopathic 
physician  to  first  acquire  all  general  medical  knowledge  like  all  his 
professional  colleagues,  and  after  the"  close  of  his  studies  receive  the 
permit  to  practice  as  a  physician  by  a  state  examination.  We  are  not 
sorry  for  this  indirect  way,  as  w^e  thus  gain  the  proof  that  we  are 
scientifically  educated  physicians,  if  doubted  by  our  opponents,  A 
future  time  may  perhaps  give  us  separate  institutions  for  clinical  in- 
struction^  for  until  now  we  are  still  restricted  to  private  studies  for 
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specifically  Homoeopathic  education.  There  is  only  one  clinical 
institution  J  aided  by  the  state  government,  under  the  control  of  the 
HonicBopathie  Central  Society  in  Leijisic,  but  this  is  much  curtailed 
by  the  flourishing  private  clinic  of  Schwabes  pharmacy. 

The  hospital  of  the  Central  Society  in  Leipaic  is  suecesgful,  but 
has  not  been  assisted  by  general  interest. 

Munich  has  a  small  Homreopathlc  hos|>!tal,  under  the  supervisioo 
of  Pn  Koeck,  but  this  is  not  generally  known. 

Berlin  has  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  but  the  society 
for  lis  erection  has  not  yet  been  granted  the  govern  mental  permit, 
wi thou  t  w  h  ich  t  h e  u  n d e rta k  i  n g  ca n  n ot  proceed .  11 1  e  go ver n  m en t  wi  1 1 
Dot  support  Homceopalhy  in  the  near  future,  although  many  persons 
of  high  rank  are  its  adherents*  Only  in  the  state  of  Wurtemberg 
the  official  physicians  are  compelled  to  arqulre  a  general  knowledge 
of  Homoeopathy. 

Horaceopalhic  literature  in  Germany  is  represented  by  one  of  the 
olilcet  existing  Homcpopathic  jieriod icals :  Die  AUgeineine  Jlommo- 
paii8e/i€  Zeiiungun  Leipmc;  (2)  Die  ZeiiHchriJi  ifcn  Vereins  Berliner 
Hom<EOpaiiMeher  Aersie;  (3)  Arckiv  fuer  Homtropajthie^  founded  by 
roe;  (4)  Die  Leiptiger  Populaere  Zeitsehrifi  fuer  Hoyno^opalhie ;  (5) 
the  publications  of  tlie  **  Hahnemannia"  in  Wurteml>erg;  and  (6) 
Dr.  Sohlegers  Wegweiiter  zur  Oejiundheix  in  Thuebingen. 

Of  these  periodicals,  the  fir*4t  one  has  no  programme  any  more,  as 
it  has  three  different  editors.  It  also  publi^^hes,  in  the  interests  of  a 
small  circle,  who  congregated  under  the  name  of  Epidemieological 
Society,  which  hopes  to  improve  Honiaxipathy  by  the  teachings  of 
Dr.  Weihe,  who  adds  a  number  of  sensitive  nerve  points  to  the 
symptoms  of  individual  remedies,  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  revive  the  old  tlieories  of  Rademacher  with  regard  to  epidemic 
remedies. 

The  Berliner  ZeiUchrift  tends  to  find  a  modern  expression  for  the 
doctrines  of  Homoeopathy,  hoping  to  advance  the  latter  by  adding 
jjathological  and  physiological  vicMi^  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy. 

The  Archiv  represents  the  older  tendency  of  Homccopathy,  the 
purely  symptoraic  selectioUj  and  the  use  of  high  potentiies.  It  is 
the  only  paper  which  cultivates  international  relations  as  much  aa 
possible.  The  other  publications  are  written  for  the  laity  and  are 
excellently  edited,  although  their  views  cannot  always  be  accepted, 
but  they  all  show  a  decided  aversion  to  eonoede  to  the  physicians  the 
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leaderehip  of  the  party,  for  they,  as  laymen,  consider  the  laymen 

ftuprenip. 

The  pimrmacies  dispensing  HonicDopathic  tnedieiDes  exclusively 
are  good  and  flourishing.  Mo^t  all  the  German  drug*8tores  have 
Homceopttthic  dejmrtments,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  apothe- 
caries wlio  are  celebrated  far  their  conscientiousness  al&o  try  their 
best  in  this  somewhat  heterodox  territory.  There  are  a  few  fanatics 
and  immature  youths  wlio  try  to  spite  Ilomceopathy  by  preparing 
and  dispensing  Homceopathic  druj^s  in  a  careless  manner;  but  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  such  dishonorable  coniluct  is  rare.  I, 
thfirefore,  advocate  that  Homceopathic  physicians  slionld  ci^ase  to 
dispense  medicines  tliemselvcs.  In  Prnsi?ia,  the  physician  can  re- 
ceive a  permit  by  passing  an  examination;  in  other  prominent  states 
8uch  a  law  does  not  exist  However,  with  this  view  of  giving  up 
the  dispensing  of  medicines  by  physicians,  I  stand  isolated  with  a 
very  small  number  of  friends,  although  we  argue  that  for  diplomatic 
reaffons  also  we  should  not  insist  upon  a  right  which  we  use  exclu- 
sively, and  which  has  caused  the  enmity  of  the  entire  drug  trade. 
We  should  at  once  assii^t  in  an  agitation  Ibr  all  phy.^icians  to  prepare 
and  dispense  their  own  medicines,  but  we  do  not  wish  that  this  de* 
mand  should  apply  to  Homoeopathic  physicians  only. 

If  we  now  recapitQ late  all  that  is  to  be  said  abtjnt  the  position  of 
Homoeopathy  in  Gerraany,  it  is  that  we  are  again  at  the  beginning 
of  a  rising  tendency.  A  younger  generation  with  modero  view^s 
and  educaiion  has  joined  our  party;  jndivi<luals  of  all  circles  of 
society  needing  medical  assistance  show  greater  interest  in  tlie  new 
method  of  the  healing  art,  and  even  though  it  be  the  economical  side 
of  our  treatment  which  ronses  I  he  interest  of  the  general  public,  as, 
for  instance,  the  shorter  duration  of  disease  and  the  greater  chea|i' 
ness  of  the  medicines^  this  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  gradual 
recog n  i  t  i  n  n  w  h  i  eh  we  d  ese r  ve ,  • 

We  Homoeopathic  physicians  are  scattered  in  all  directions  and  are 
overworked  ;  therefore,  it  cannot  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come 
that  HomoBopathy  in  Germany  will  appear  prominent  upon  the 
great  battlefield  of  scientific  lalx>r,  but  also  among  us  indications  ap- 
pear of  an  increasetl  interest  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  our 
knowledge  and  for  the  good-will  to  join  actively  in  the  development 
ol  our  schtioL  But,  above  all,  after  a  period  of  hopeless  decline,  we 
are  inspired  with  the  cHJusciousness  that  we,  as  Homoeopaths,  need 
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not  care  whether  we  are  acc<?ptable  to  others,  nor  how  we  might 
make  ourselves  agre<fab)e  to  tliem,  but  that  we  may  expert  to  be 
asked  for  advice,  for  we  oonelder  ourselves  the  stinidard  bearers  of 
metlinal  progress,  so  \ting  ns  we  remain  true  diaciples  of  our  M*^ii?ter, 
who  held  up  to  his  contemporaries  the  waruing  and  admonitiou : 
A  tuie  Sapere  ! 

DlHi  U8SI0X. 

The  Chairman:  This  address  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Dake, 
Pr.  Dake:  I  want  to  Bay  tlmt  I  am  exceedingly  Horry  that  Dr. 
Villers  was  prevented  from  being  here  to  read  tliis  paper  tiimself.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  two  yearn  ago,  and  know  that  he 
would  be  a  very  intere^^^ting  meralx^r  in  tlu,s  Congress,  We  are  glad 
to  he^ir  something  of  Horaceopathy  in  that  country ;  we  are  glad  of 
tbe&e  notes  of  progress  and  to  be  assured  that  our  cause  is  living  and 
growing  there,  A  few  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  phy- 
eiciiiD  of  our  school  who  told  me  that  the  greatest  trouble  they  had 
io  Germany,  and  I  believe  in  other  European  countries,  has  been  the 
control  ol  the  surgical  staff  of  the  army.  They  Jiki;  to  dorainatu 
and  tliey  do  dominate,  and  ^o  IIomtJL^t»pathy  has  a  poor  cliauce  to 
progrefei*  comparai  with  what  it  has  iu  America.  They  won't  give 
them  a  charter;  they  cannot  have  a  school  of  their  own  to  educate 
men  in  their  own  way;  tliey  have  to  go  through  the  mill  of  the  Old 
School,  with  its  autocratic  metliods,  and  hence  are  laboring  under 
diificulties;  and  they  have  our  sympathies* 

Dr.  Fl-jUER,  ol' Sydney,  Australia  :  Very  many  of  the  older  men, 
and  at  that  time  the  most  scientilic  meu  of  Germany,  were  charmed 
with  Homceopathy,  for  Hahnemann's  language  was  strong,  power- 
ful, and  good.  At  the  Berlin  University  Homceopathy  was  flour- 
is^hing.  Chairs  of  Homceopathy  were  established  even  in  HeideU 
berg.  We  are  not  allowed  to  establisli  colleges  for  ourselves  j  there- 
fore Homoeopathic  colleges  under  that  name  are  few,  but  I  have  just 
l»t^n  travelling  over  Germany,  and  Homteopathy  has  not  diminished. 
The  Allopath  adopts  mo^t  of  our  views,  though  not  under  the  name 
of  Homceopathy.  Every  |)harmacy  in  Germany  and  in  Prussia  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  Homceopathie  department,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  government.  The  book  on  therapeutics,  published  by  8u!nvabe, 
of  I^i[>sie,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  1  am  astonishetl  it  lias 
not  been  translute*!  into  English  ;  it  gives  every  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment, and  has  induced  many  to  make  farther  inv^tigation  infco  Ho- 
moeopathy, 

The  Congress  adjourned  until  tlie  following  morning  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Sections  in  Surgery  and  in  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and 
Laryng<ilogy  held  separate  sessions  at  3  P.M,  and  at  8  P.M.,  at  which 
numerous  valuable  papers  were  presented  and  discussed.  (See  the 
reports  on  these  subjects.) 
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THIRD  DAY'S  SESSION. 

June  1,  1893. 

The  Congress  reconvened  at  10.30  a.m.  Chairman  Mitchell  pre- 
siding. 

Upon  motion^  the  hour  of  meeting  for  Friday  morning  was  changed 
from  10.30  to  11.30. 

The  Chairman:  The  Address  of  Dr.  T.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York 
city,  on  "  The  Selection  of  the  Homoeopathic  Remedy/'  is  now  in 
order. 

Dr.  Allen  addressed  the  Congress  as  follows  : 
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ADDRESS. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  THE  HOMCEOPATHK  REMEDY. 
By  Toiothy  Field  Allen,  M  D  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  method  of  selecting  the  Humoeopathic  remedy,  promulgated 
bjr  HahDemaQD,  requiretl  that  the  etfeets  of  the  drug  selected  should 
correspond  as  closely  as  poesible,  both  in  number  and  in  character, 
to  those  of  the  patient.  This  rule,  requiriug  Homceopathists  to  study 
the  totality  of  the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  must  eertaiiily  be  re- 
garded as  a  safe  one  in  practice^  and  a  rnle  which  must,  in  many 
oiises,  be  carefully  followed ;  but,  as  Homteopathic  therapeutics  has 
developed  and  itj»  practice  extended,  we  eee  that  this  rule  is  usually 
disregarded,  and  that  some  who  have  endeavored  to  apply  it,  have 
abandoned  the  practice  of  Horat^opathy,  as  too  ditficult  or  too  labor- 
ious to  be  followed  in  ordinary  prescribing,  or  have  resorted  to  the 
use  of  polypharmacy. 

The  obstacles  to  the  application  of  the  rule  requiriug  a  totality  of 
the  syroptt>ms  should  receive  careful  atteutioa.     They  seem  to  be  : 

Fir^.  The  exigencies  of  business.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
physician  to  apply  this  rule  and  prescribe  for  many  patients  in  a  day. 
Even  Hahnemann  himself,  it  is  said,  was  not  only  a  careful  prcscriljer, 
but  usually  a  somewhat  rapid  preserit>er,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
be  did  not,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  apply  this  method.  Since  his 
time,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  greatest  prescribers  our  school  has 
known  have  been  very  rapid  prescribers.  This  was  notably  the  case 
with  the  late  Dr.  Lippe,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  accurate  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  rapid  prescribers 
in  the  world. 

tSrcotw/.  The  difficulty  in  applying  Hahnemann's  rule  of  totality 
is  frecjuently  noticed  in  the  lack  of  a  complete  development  of  essen- 
tial symptoms  in  individuals,  especially  in  epidemics  ;  and  it  often 
liappens  that  the  proper  prescription  in  a  given  case  must  be  based 
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Upon  additional  symptoms  observcnj  io  other  somewhat  isimilar  cases 
of  the  prevailing  type  of  diseaae, 

TkirfL  The  difBcuky  in  applying  the  totality  is  nowhere  so  much 
experienced  as  in  the  imperfection  of  our  syra [Stomatology,  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  provings  are  insufficient  in  number  to  develop 
a  complete  parallel  to  the  case  in  hand,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  proverB 
Lave  carelessly  observed  and  imperfectly  recorded  tlieir  symptoms. 
Incomplete  symptoms  may  be  said  to  be  tlie  rule  in  our  materia 
mediea. 

The  above  practical  diflScultiea  to  the  application  of  Hahnemann's 
rule  should  lead  to  a  revision  in  methods  of  teaching,  of  study,  and 
of  the  application  of  our  materia  medica.  Fortunately,  other  methods 
are  available  for  many  cases,  and  must,  sometimes,  be  resorted  to.  To 
these  I  briefly  call  your  attention. 

First.  The  impre^ionisi  method — for  I  can  call  it  by  no  better 
name.  A  physician  who  ha.s  studied  well  the  development  of  the 
pathogeneses  of  any  drug,  will  obtain  a  more  or  less  clear  idea  of 
its  sphere  of  action,  and  of  its  peculiarities,  which  will  produce  an 
impression  apart  Irora  the  memori^Jng  of  individual  symptoms. 
Thus,  the  study  of  the  potashes  produces  a  general  impression  of 
ealts  which  give  rise  to  depression  and  paralysis,  without  febrile  ex- 
citement, with  great  vsensitiveness  to  cold,  a  general  impression  of 
sharp  pains,  of  catarrhal  affections,  and  with  secretions  varying  in 
quantity  in  the  different  salts  rather  than  in  character,  etc.  One  who 
studies  Aconite  obtains  a  lasting  impression  of  mental  and  physical 
distress,  restlessness,  sometimes  with  profound  cardiac  weakness,  at 
other  tim^  with  violent  neuralgia,  but  always  a  picture  of  anxiety 
and  distress;  and  so  on,  through  the  Materia  ilediea.  These  im- 
pressions of  drugs,  deriveil  from  a  study  of  their  provings  or  cases 
of  poisoning,  are  of  the  greatest  value,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  who  cannot  relate  their  symptoms,  such  as  children,  or  insane 
people,  or  those  in  delirium  ;  and  a  drug  may  be  prescribed  from 
such  vivid  impressions,  even  when  the  symptoms  may  not  be  known 
to  correspond  with  thase  of  the  drug;  sometimes,  it  seems  as  though 
a  correspondence  of  isolatinl  symjitoms  was  a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence,  so  long  as  the  general  characteristic  indications  for  the 
drug  are  present.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  prescriptions  I  have 
ever  known  have  been  made  by  this  method,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  sphere  of  the  curative  power  of  the  drug  may  there! »y  be  greatly 
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extenderl.  It  is  a  roethocl  to  be  used  only  hy  a  master  of  our  art, 
tiul  if  used  carelessly  it  leads  to  disagter  and  failure, 

A  second  method  is  the  key-note  system.  A  physician  selects 
one,  or  two,  prominent,  distressing  or  peculiar  symptoms  iu  a  patient, 
which  he  takes  to  be  characteristic,  and  bases  his  prescription  upon 
tbem.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  a  single  symptom  which  suffices  to  in- 
dicsitethe  remedy.  This  method,  carelessly  followed,  will  lead  either 
to  the  removal,  one  by  one,  of  the  isolated  symptoms,  without  any 
marked  effect  upon  the  totality  of  the  symptoms,  or,  the  selection  18 
apt  to  he  faulty,  and  the  symf>tom  taken  as  characteristic,  or  a  key- 
note, proves  not  to  l)e  one  about  which  cluster  the  majority  of  the 
palient*8  symptoms,  or  even  of  those  of  the  drug ;  all  this  may  lead 
to  discouragement,  and  to  the  selection  of  different  remedies  for  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  to  alternation,  or  to  polypharmacy. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  selection  of 
keynotep,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  soraetiraes  this  method  judiciously 
applied  may  lead  to  most  important  results.  Its  proper  application, 
however,  depends,  in  my  opinion,  upon  a  thorouglj  appreciation  of 
the  patholngical  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  the  |>atient  is  suf- 
fering* This  may  sound  lietertxlox,  but  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
the  relative  value  of  symptoms  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  special  pathology  of  the  patient. 

If  you  will  f>ermit  me  to  illustrate,  I  will  take  the  familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  Homceopatliic  treatment  of  epilepsy  on  the  side  of 
symptomatology  and  of  chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pathology.  In  properly  apprehending  and  classi- 
fying the  symptoms  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  very  sujall  account 
should  be  made  of  the  immediate  symptoms  of  the  paroxysm  :  to  be 
sure,  this  explosion  or  fit  enables  one  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  epi- 
lepsy, and  without  these  symptoms  the  disease  could  scarcely  be 
diagnosticated ;  but  really  these  symptoms  are  of  little  or  no  value 
in  the  selection  of  the  Horaceopathic  remedy.  Their  development 
depends  usually  upon  a  more  or  less  chronic  cachexia  which  under- 
lies  and  determines  the  disease.  A  condition  of  malnutrition  or,  if 
yon  will,  of  psoric  taint  which  has  been  inherited  or  acquired,  which 
may  have  been  of  slow  development,  which  must  be  studietl,  and 
from  which  only  will  one  be  enabled  to  obtain  indications  for  the 
remedy  which  will  remove  it.  The  HomcB3pathic  physician  who 
llenipts  to  get  his  keynote  from  the  character  of  the  spasm  will  fail 
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as  a  rule  to  cure  Lis  patient,  while  it  may  happen  that  one  or  two 
promineut  characteristics  of  the  patient,  derived  from  ite  cachexia, 
will  enable  a  physician  to  select  the  curative  remedy. 

In  chronic  kidney  disease  we  find  also  a  history  of  ill-health  pre- 
ceding the  development  of  the  kidney  trouble,  but  this  condition  be- 
comes modified  by  the  developmeiit  of  the  kidney-lesion,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  disease  of  the  kidney  itself  gives  rise  to  a  series  of 
secondary  modifications  of  health,  which  have  nothing  to  with  the 
prodromal  symptoms  which  determine  the  development  of  J  his  kid- 
ney lesion.  A  correct  understauding  of  the  kidney  disease  and  of 
its  eflFect  upon  the  entire  organism  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
separate,  as  far  as  possible,  tliese  later  developments  from  the  earlier 
determining  and  essential  features  of  the  iliseased  condition  of  the 
patient,  which,  alone,  will  furnish  the  characteristic  symptoms  from 
which  to  select  the  curative  remedy,  and  one  who  bases  his  prescrip- 
tion upon  these  later  developmeJits  from  the  kidney  trouble,  will 
only  succeed  in  palliating  his  patient,  because  the  essential  disease 
determines  the  cijiitimumce  of  the  original  trouble. 

This  dilliculty  in  seltHTting  characteristic  symptoms  is  not  infre- 
quently observed  in  the  treatment  of  violent  or  acute  diseases,  es- 
pecially zymotic  diseases, 

I  presume  it  will  be  acoeptetl  by  most  of  my  hearers  that  persons 
in  vigorous  health,  whose  vitality  is  high,  whose  tissues  are  well 
nourished,  and,  in  cuusequence,  whose  resistance  to  disease  is  at  the 
maximum,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  contract  contagious  or  miasmatic  dis- 
eases. These  germs,  which  are  ever  about  us,  are  ready  to  seize 
upon  individuals  of  a  lower  condition  of  vitaliiy,  and  which  will  at- 
tack and  flourish  in  a  vitiated  constitutiou,  ciiu  be  expelled  from  the 
system  only  by  the  restoration  ol'  the  system  to  its  normal  condition 
of  resistance.  So  that,  it  is  clear,  that  in  some  cases  at  least  we 
must,  in  order  to  arrest  the  progre^ss  of  the  disease,  look  l>eyond  the 
imme+liate  development  of  the  symptoms  of  the  acute  disorder  to  the 
underlying  and  predetermining  ill- health  of  the  patient,  and  seek 
therein  the  characteristics  which  must  determine  the  selection  of  the 
remedy,  and  the  physician  to  be  successful  must,  for  a  time  at  least, 
cease  the  attempt  to  palliate  the  immediate  distressing  symptoms  by 
the  administration  of  the  curative  remedy. 

These  and  other  considerations  which  might  be  mentioned,  did 
time  permitj  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  reliance  upon  a  single  symp- 
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toiDi  or  €ven  upon  a  few  isolated  symptoms,  in  apt  to  lead  the  pre- 
seriber  ioto  disooiimgement,  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  sin- 
gle, distres&ing  symptoms  must  at  times  be  prescribed  for,  io  order 
to  give  relief  to  the  patieut  (parenthetically,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  greatness  of  the  Homceopathic  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  it  enables  one  to  relieve  distressing  manifestations  of  diseases 
without  being  able  radically  to  cure  apparently  hopeless  and  incura- 
ble diseases),  yet  we  are  obliged  to  deprecate  the  habitual  selection 
of  supposed  keynotes  or  characteristic  symptoms  as  a  basis  for  a 
proper  Homceopathic  prescription. 

The  third  method  which  may  be  resorted  to  is  the  method  of 
B(£nninghausen,  which  was  evidently  appreciated  and  useil  by  Hah- 
nemann himself^  and  whicfi  has  stood  the  test  of  a  great  many  care- 
ful prescribers  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  consists  essentially 
in  the  selection  from  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  and  from  the 
symptoms  of  the  drug  of  the  elements  of  syinptoxus,  rather  than  of 
the  symptoms  themselves.  It  may  be  said  that  a  complete  symptom 
should  consist  of  a  sensation,  a  locality  and  a  modality  (or  condition* 
of  aggravation  or  amelioration),  and  it  is  noticed  in  tlie  study  of 
drugSy  as  well,  indeed,  as  in  the  study  of  the  symptoms  of  patients, 
that  certain  sensations,  like  cuttings  or  tearings,  are  apt  to  appear  iu 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  apt  to  appear  in  various  provers, 
sometimes  becoming  quite  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  provings  of 
any  given  drug*  The  same  thing  may  aim  im  said  of  locality.  Many 
drugs  have  their  favorite  localities  in  which  symptoms  of  various 
jwrts  are  apt  to  develop,  and  tliis  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to 
^fxlalitiefi.  Drugs  have  their  peculiar  times  or  at  tier  conditions  of 
aggravation  or  amelioration,  and  the  mixlalities  of  a  patient  are  very 
apt  to  be  constant,  not  only  for  one  sensation  and  locjiltty,  but  for  all 
aensationa  and  for  all  localities  affected.  Thus,  a  Bryonia  patieut 
complains  of  being  made  worse  by  motion  lo  every  part.  Lycopo- 
dium  symptoms  are  very  apt  to  occur  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
whether  there  be  pains  iu  the  liips  or  distress  iu  the  stomach  or  feb- 
rile excitement  The  Nux  vomica  patients  are  worse  in  the  morning 
directly  after  eating  ;  the  8ulphur  patients  are  worse  at  night — 
sorts  of  things  are  worse  at  night,  etc. 
Illustrations  might  be  multiplied,  but  students  of  Materia  Medica 
are  sufiiciently  well  aware  of  these  facta,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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Jwell  upoD  them,  Boenninghausen  states  that  the  Materia  Mediea 
ought  to  be  studied  io  this  way  ;  that  the  prevailing  modalities 
should  be  noted,  and  also  the  prevailing  sensations  and  localities. 
But  he  complains,  as  \^e  all  have  complained,  that  the  symptoms  are 
imperfectly  recorded,  and  in  many  cases  the  provings  are  so  insuffi- 
cient in  number  that  our  fragmentary  knowledge  must  be  supple- 
mented by  clinical  observation,  and  asserts  that  many  of  the  imper- 
fectly recorded  symptoms  may  be  filled  out  by  clinical  observations 
of  the  curative  effects  of  the  remedy.  He  therefore  combines  thera- 
peutics with  tlic  Materia  Medica  in  his  **  Pocket-book*"  He  then 
studies  the  jiatient  from  this  three-fold  point  of  view,  obtaining  the 
chief  modalities,  sensations  and  locations,  reeorahining  thera  in  a 
dfug  which  has  the  prominent  features  of  all  three  essentials  ;  thus, 
for  a  tearing  pain  in  the  left  hip,  aggravated  during  rest,  he  would 
select  Lyeopodiuoi,  not  because  Lycopodiiim  has  ever  develof^ed 
such  a  symptom  in  its  provers,  for  it  never  has ;  but  because  it  ought 
to,  and  doubtless  will  in  some  future  proven,  because  Lycopodium 
produces  prominently  "  teiiring  pains'*  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
it  affects  the  lefl  hip  most  prominently,  and  its  general  syrapioms 
are  mostly  relieved  by  motion  ;  therefore,  he  recom bines  these  three 
essentials  of  Lycopodium  and  manufactures  a  new  symptom  for  Ly- 
copodium. This  removes  the  sciatica,  it  may  be,  and  secures  a  new, 
verified,  clinical  symptom. 

We  must  all  acknowledge  that  in  the  present  incomplete  condition 
of  our  Materia  Medica,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  perhaps  for 
generations,  clinical  experience  must  be  a  decided  factor  in  our  thera- 
peutics, especially  when  based  upon  well-recognis&ed  Homceo|mthic 
principles.  I  say  "  Homceopathic,"  l)ec*ause  it  seems  to  me  i>erfectly 
fair  and  legitimate  to  study  drugs  according  to  Bmnninghausen's 
methods,  and  to  supplement  our  fragmentary  knowletlge  by  our 
clinical  experience  and  observations. 

This  is  a  matter  for  an  interesting  discussion,  and  to  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  time  can  profitably  be  devoted;  namely,  how  far  we 
are  justified  in  taking  the  elements  of  our  symptomatology  instead  of 
the  fully  developed  symptoms  themselves,  and  prescribe  from  these 
elements  vflih  the  almost  certain  assurance  that  complete  proving 
will  develop  the  missing  symptoms  of  the  drug. 
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Discussion. 

Con  rad    Wesse  1 U  oef t 


will    discuss   this 


Toe   CeArRMAN:  Dr. 

Dr.  Wessei.HOEFT  ;  Mr.  Prcmknt^  Lndien  and  Genffemen  r  Dra- 
cu^ion  means  criticism.  Some  people  think  that  criticism  means 
fault'fintling.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If,  therefore,  I  di.sciiss 
thi§  paper  it  is  merely  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  to  a<id  to  it,  noth- 
ing to  take  from  it,  but  to  express  my  full  accord  with  it  and  the  way 
in  which  it  waa  written.  It  is  a  paper  which  well  deserves  reading 
over  carefully.  It  is  the  vmltutn  in  parvo.  It  embraces  all  the  m(»st 
important  principles  involved  in  tmr  selection  of  remedies.  I  hope 
that  when  it  is  printetl  you  will  all  study  it  carefully  for  you  will 
find  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  you  can  possibly  catch  in  the  rapid 
delivery  necessary  here.  If  1  say  anything  about  it  it  will  merely 
he  to  supplement  and  explain,  perhaps,  a  few  points  of  the  paper. 
We  attach,  in  our  selection  of  a  remedy,  too  murh  importance  to  the 
words  use<l  by  the  prover,  I  never  read  ihrough  a  proving  in  my 
life  chat  I  did  not  see  the  difficulty  of  understanding  exactly  what 
the  prover  meant,  especially  if  I  had  been  fortuniite  enough  to  have 
proved  the  meilicine  myself.  I  then  saw  the  enormous  difficulty  in 
expressing  exactly  the  same  thing,  I  might  have  felt  the  same  things 
others  might  have  felt  it,  but  the  words  which  express  it  are  very 
inadequate  to  convey  the  actual  meaning  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
do  eo.  Something  may  be  expressed  in  a  variety  of  words  used  by 
the  English  or  any  other  language,  anti  I  think  that  all  of  us,  when 
we  ^Icct  a  remedy,  do  so  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  it,  that  we 
acquire  by  reading  not  only  the  words  but  the  meaning  between  the 
line:?.  We  sympatfiize  WMlh  the  prover  and  put  ourselves  in  his 
place,  as  we  do  in  the  place  of  the  patient  sick  in  bed.  We  doctors 
do  not  always  get  credit  for  feeling  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  and 
the  doctor  who  weeps  over  his  patient  has  the  credit  of  being  very 
sympathetic,  while  one  who  listens  attentively  to  the  patient  is  said 
to  be  inattentive  and  unsympathetic  when  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
symjmthetic,  because  he  is  digesting  what  the  patient  says,  and  feel- 
ing in  his  own  life  the  sickness  of  the  patient,  and  interpreting  it 
with  regard  to  the  Materia  Medica.  Our  knowleege  then,  of  the 
Materia  Medica  and  our  ways  of  selecting  medicine  are  often  intui- 
tive and  not  fairly  expressed  in  words  j  hence,  as  Dr.  Allen  says, 
rapid  prescribing  is  that  intuitive  prescribing  which  arises  from  a 
clear  cnnception  and  sympathy  with  not  only  the  words  of  the  book, 
hut  the  meaning  of  the  remedy  ap[>lied  to  the  case*  I  do  not  believe 
I  can  make  myself  perfectly  understood  to  you,  espeeially  to  the 
yount^jr  members  ;  but  those  who  have  puzzled  over  cases  must  have 
felt  that  rapid  prescribing  is  often  intuitive  and  not  to  be  explained 
in  wonls.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  want  to  encourage  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  that  it  is  the  proper  way  to  do.     It  is  best  to  be 
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very  careful  about  it  and  not  allow  our  intaitions  to  run  away  with 
U8.  Intuition  should  not  take  the  emotional  form  entirely  ;  it  shotdd 
be  governed  by  reason  and  intelle*'t  in  the  end,  and  fnr  that  we  have 
no  better  means  than  the  study  of  the  words  of  the  provings.  This 
is  merely  with  regard  to  rapid  prescribing*  In  regard  to  keynotes 
it  applies  to  that  and  is  intended  to  cover  that  ground  and  to  supple- 
ment something  of  Dr.  Allen*H  jiaper  in  whieh  I  concur  moat  fully. 

A  word  more  about  Bo?nningliauseD*s  Repertory.  People  say  to  me 
oftpu,  "  What  do  you  think  of  it?  "  I  have  known  it  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy.  It  has  been  in  our  family  loug  before  I  studied  medicine.  I 
value  it  as  highly  as  I  ever  did,  and  I  value  It  all  the  more  because 
I  now  under.^tixnd  it»  I  see  its  uses,  and  its  faults.  The  faults  are, 
as  Dr,  Allen  has  told  you,  in  the  imperfeetions  of  the  Materia 
Medica ;  not  in  the  principles  upon  whieh  the  Ix^ok  was  earn  posed 
and  written.  I  think  the  priofijile  underlying  the  method  of  ar- 
rangenieut  of  the  L>ook  is  one  of  tlie  best  if  not  the  best  in  our  flom- 
teopathie  literature.  He  gives  gencj'alities.  He  leaves  out  ilctails, 
as  Dr,  Allen  has  told  you,  and  as  you  know  by  the  book — ^as  you 
are  actjuainted  with  it.  He  gives  yon  conditions  and  aggravations; 
the  time,  place,  conditioUj  under  which  aggravations  take  place.  Tho^ 
are  very  important  things.  Those  are  the  very  things  whieh  come 
intuitively  in  our  selection  of  a  remedy,  and  which  if  taken  into 
ciinsideratioii,  allow  us  to  make  rapid  prescription.  But  the  fault^^ 
of  the  book  He  in  the  ini[>erfeetious  of  the  Materia  Medit^. 

Ba'nninghansen  has  a  very  valuable  preface  to  that  book  which 
every  one  should  read.  I  had  the  book  in  my  office  for  years  l>cfore 
I  ever  read  the  preface  to  it  and  I  made  a  great  mistake.  Although 
Bcenninghausen  recognizes  the  incompleteness  of  the  Materia  Med- 
icji,  he  did  not  know  exactly  where  the  incompleteness  was^  nor  ex- 
actly how  to  get  over  it.  He  considered  a  great  many  things  in  it  as 
factii  which  to  us,  to-day,  do  not  appear.  We  cannot  demonstrate 
them  as  facts*  For  instance,  he  will  say  hi  one  place — I  cannot  find 
a  very  goiid  example  but  I  will  make  one  tor  illustration^ — say,  Pul- 
satilla,  or  the  symptoms  of  aggravation  at  night.  He  will  give  half 
a  page  of  raedieines  printed  m  ditferent  types>  some  empliasized  by 
black  types  and  other  forms,  indicating  his  preference  for  certain 
medicines  or  for  aggravations  at  night.  You  turn  o%^er  the  book 
and  you  stumble  across  that  same  list  of  medicines  under  the  head 
of  "  improvements  in  the  morning/'  That  occurs  very  often.  It  is 
a  deduction  and  general  conclusion  of  his,  which  does  not  arise  from 
the  Materia  Medica,  but  which  are  merely  conclusions  which  he 
thinks  he  is  warranted  in  making,  i.e^.,  aggravations  at  night  must 
have  improvement  in  the  morning.  It  doesn*t  follow  at  all.  I>ook 
it  over  in  the  Materia  Medica  and  you  will  find  it  <]ifBcult  yourself. 
That  is  an  imperfection  in  the  lM>ok  which  is  misleading,  and  those 
who  take  books  as  inspired  aiul  unalterable  make  a  mistake.     There 
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itbitig  al>*?olute  iu  our  knowlalgeof  Materia  Medica  and  I  liope 
the  fntnre  editions  of  Ba>nningbauj^en  the  Materia  Medica  will  be 
niore  carefully  sifted  before  medicines  are  printed  with  capitals,  and 
it^nlio^^and  common  types,  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  that  these 
are  aheolute  medicines  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of 
these  symptoms.  Those  are  the  imfterfections  of  the  b)ok  arising 
from  imperfeetioDS  of  the  Materia  Metlica  and  too  great  fliith  in  the 
result  of  provings  which  are  imperfect. 

I  merely  want  to  call  your  attention  and  make  a  plea  in  a  few 
wonis  for  the  method  of  finding  out  how  the  value  of  provings 
should  be  determined.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  one 
proving  by  one  prover  is  almost  worthless  except  to  him  who  ha«  a 
t  deal  of  knowledge  on  the  suiiject.     The  principle  of  modern 

lience  is,  that  to  determine  a  fact  an<l  get  at  tfje  root  of  a  thing  a 
great  many  observations  must  be  inatle.  The  result  of  tlif^e  obser- 
vations must  lie  compared,  whether  it  is  in  mechanical  science,  elec- 
trical science,  engineering  science,  in  physiology  or  in  anatomy. 
Numerous  facts  must  lie  brought  up  L>efore  anybmly  can  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  them.  Fifty  years  ago  <tne  fac*t  stated  jHJsi- 
lively  by  one  man  was  a  law.  That  method  is  played  out.  We 
have  got  to  have  provings  by  a  good  many  intelligent  persons,  and 
these  must  be  compared,  and  with  the  greatest  care;  that  which  is 
incongruous  set  aside  in  preference  to  that  in  which  the  provingB 
ree*    That  is  the  method  which  I  wi^h  to  impress  upon  you.    The 

ords  of  a  proving  may  be  the  same,  and  yet  mean  diflerent  things ; 
but  by  that  intuitive  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  a  long  prac- 
tice of  reading  provings,  as  well  as  by  studying  our  patients,  we 
may  find  them  of  great  service. 

The  Chairman:  The  a<ldress  will  be  further  discussed  by  Dr- 
A.  W,  Hinman,  of  Dundee,  Illinois. 

0r,  IlrNMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  such  a  gentleman 
as  Dr*  Allen  comes  before  us  and  makes  the  statement  that  we  have 
intomplete  provings,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  there  is  something 
wrong.  There  have  been  times  in  my  practice  that  I  have  asked 
myself:  "  Do  I  know?  Is  there  a  certainty  that  1  am  using  the 
best  means  for  my  patients?*'  Then  when  Dr.  We^sselhoeft  says 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  we  find  it  a  fact,  doesn^t  it  seem  that 
we  ought  to  ilo  something  to  remetly  this  deficiency?  Isn't  tliere 
some  way  by  w^hich  we  can  have  our  remedies  rejiroval  and  brouglit 
up  to  a  standard  of  certainty  from  some  scientific  standpoint?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  wasting  time,  and  if  Samuel  Hahnemann 
were  here  to-day,  he  would  say,  "Gentlemen,  what  in  the  world  are 
you  doing?"  We  could  not  erect  a  monument  to  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann that  would  be  more  tilling  than  to  get  right  down  and  have  a 
corpti  of  men  here  who  are  steadily  proving  remalies  that  should 
become  authoritative — that  we  could  stand  upon.     It  would  be  cor- 
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mborative  of  what  Htihnemano  has  done.  For  the  lyorcrs  sake 
let ^s  do  something.  Let's  go  into  our  pockets  atid  get  a  corps  of 
men.  We  have  to  pay  men  to  work  in  the^e  days.  They  don't 
work  in  the  same  way  Samuel  Hnhnemann  did.  He  worked  for 
the  love  he  had  in  it.  He  bad  soraethin^^  to  work  at,  and  the  mass 
of  U3  cann(»t  afford  to  wi»rk  the  way  he  did.  He  was  a  traine<l  ob- 
server. We  want  men  that  are  trained,  and  that  will  become  more 
and  more  trained  as  they  work  at  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  something 
could  lie  done  in  this  matter.  We  h;ive  seven  hundred  or  ei^ht 
huml red  physician h  here  recorded^  and  the  basin  of  their  work  is  the 
Materia  ile<-lica.  I  don't  care  what  ology  they  belong  to,  or  what 
particular  department;  they  are  prescribing  every  day  and  depend- 
ing on  this  thing,  and  still  there  is  something  that  is  incorn[>lete. 
Let  UB  eradicate  that  thing,  and  get  down  to  some  l>asis  where  we 
can  say  it  is  a  certainty  as  far  as  pf>ssible. 

The  Chairman  :  Dr  Allen  will  clos^e  the  diseussion. 

Dr.  ALJ^EiV :  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
saying  an  additional  word,  partly  in  the  line  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken,  for  he  has  woke  us  up.  I  want  to  ask  this  question 
of  you  all:  What  are  you  doing  about  Materia  Me<liea?  Are  you 
working, or  are  yon  playing  billiards  or  doing  surgery  or  some  other 
sort  of  specialty  besides  materia  medica?  Every  member  of  the 
Homoeopathic  School  is  a  specialist  in  Homoeopathy  and  in  Tliera- 
peutics,  but  I  doubt  if  one  physician  in  a  hundred  in  this  t*ountry 
does  any  systematic  work  in  Materia  Medica.  The  workers  in  ^la- 
teria  Medica  are  so  very  few  we  can  ct^unt  them  on  our  fingers,  aud 
you  howl  at  ns  for  not  giving  you  a  perfect  Materia  iledif*a.  You 
can*t  have  it  in  a  thoujsand  yeans.  It  is  impossible.  What  you 
must  do  is  to  study,  and  you  don't  do  it.  Now"  I  am  scolding.  If 
every  one  of  you  men  and  women  would  take  an  hour  or  half  an 
hour  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  and  take  the  Cydopwdia  of  Drug 
PaihogeneHjf^  and  go  through  one  proving  after  another,  and  take  a 
few  minutes  at  any  conclusion  i^f  Symptomatology  whieli  is  reliable 
like  the  Ct/dopfedia^  and  mark  down  those  three  points,  you  would 
lie  doing  something.  Select  a  drug,  and  study  that  till  you  get 
thr<nigh  with  it.  IXi  you  know  anytliiug  about  Eupian,  whidi  the 
gentleman  spoke  about?  and  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  I  was 
waiting  to  hear  of  that*  Read  that  through,  and  mark  down  if  there 
are  any  conditirms  of  aggravation  at  night ;  mark  down  those  three 
points  which  B<enninghausen  emfihasized.  That  is  the  way  I  have 
to  do  it.  I  have  a  little  card  which  I  can  carry  in  my  pocket,  aud 
I  note,  **  Conditions,  so  and  so,  with  such  and  such  pains;  burning 
pains  in  such  and  such  local ities,^^  I  have  that  in  my  mind,  and  I 
am  ready  for  the  |>atient  that  Eupian  l^elongs  to,  and  the  next  week 
take  something  else  and  do  it ;  but,  for  Heaven^s  sake,  do  some  work  ! 
Why  it  seems  to  me  as  though  members  of  the  American  Institute 
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and  the  Homoeopathic  School  just  waited  for  half  a  dozen  of  us  to 
cut  ap  your  food  and  put  it  into  your  mouths.  That  won't  do.  You 
owe  a  little  more  than  that  to  your  patients.  You  make  your  living 
and  reputation  out  of  it ;  so  do  some  work  in  it ! 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  business  in  order  is  an  address  upon 
"Homoeopathy  and  Public  Health,"  by  R.  Ludlam,  M.D.,  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Ludlam  addressed  the  Congress  as  follows ; 
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ADDRESS. 
HOMCEOPATHY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

By  R.  Ludlam,  M.D.,  Vice-Chairman  op  the  World's  Homosopathig 

Ck>NORESS. 


The  public  health  is  the  counterpart  of  the  commonwealth. 
That  a  system  of  medicine  which  has  sustained  itself  independently 
and  grown  in  a  compound  ratio  for  a  hundred  years ;  which  has  its 
own  literature  and  its  schools,  its  clinics,  societies,  and  hospitals,  as 
well  as  its  pupils  and  practitioners  in  every  civilized  community,  is 
closely  related  to  the  health  of  the  people  is  self-evident.  To  doubt 
this  proposition  would  be  like  questioning  whether  Protestantism  is 
related  to  Christianity,  charity  to  benevolence,  or  the  sunlight  to  the 
evolution  of  plants  and  flowers.  If  its  recognition  were  commensu- 
rate with  its  deserts,  and  if  its  representatives  had  not  been  the  vic- 
tims of  a  class-bias  that  so  far  as  possible  has  excluded  them  from 
the  army  and  the  navy,  the  hospitals  and  the  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions of  this  and  of  other  lands,  I  should  have  a  more  grateful 
theme  and  a  better  prospect  of  pleasing  you  in  what  I  have  to  say 
on  this  occasion. 

Toleration  has  been  defined  as  "  the  dogma  of  the  weaker  party." 
If  the  reformer  did  not  insist  upon  it,  he  would  never  have  a  hear- 
ing. When  he  comes  to  be  tolerated  within  certain  galling  limits, 
he  has  already  gained  a  foothold.  From  that  time  forward  his  suc- 
cess will  depend  upon  the  merit  of  his  cause,  his  own  and  his  com- 
rades' tact  and  persistency,  and  the  conduct  of  its  followers  when  its 
claims  have  received  the  popular  endorsement. 

I  shall  speak  upon  this  latter  point,  for  the  "incomputable  perils 
of  success,"  as  Lowell  styles  them,  are  not  the  least  among  those 
which  beset  our  school  of  medicine  at  the  present  time.  Our  cause  was 
a  good  one ;  there  was  need  for  a  change  in  the  harsh  and  harmful 
methods  of  treatment  that  were  in  vogue  in  Hahnemann's  time.   He 
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I  a  maw  of  science,  as  gcienee  went  in  those  day^,  but,  what  was 
iQ^nitely  more  importaot,  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  scientific 
doubt.  He  saw  the  defects  of  the  ancient  system,  and  set  to  work 
to  reme<ly  them.  To  gain  a  hearing  he  must  be  aggressive.  He 
characterized  certain  therapeutical  abuses  in  snch  away  that  some  of 
his  phras€s  fit  and  stick  like  the  nicknames  that  echoolboys  give  each 
other.  He  had  the  faith  and  firmness  which  are  moral  weapons  of 
an  invincible  sort.  With  a  just  and  benevolent  cause,  he  felt  it  no 
crime  to  be  a  dissenter  from  the  established  church  in  medicine.  He 
knew  that  "while  the  animosities  aT-e  mortal  the  human itie-s  are 
eternal/*  and  so^  through  a  terrible  opposition,  he  went  forward  in 
hU  chosen  work.  The  merit  of  his  cause  is  conceded  and  confirmed 
by  thousands  of  physicians  and  by  millions  of  patients  in  our  day. 
If  "the  sweetest  happiness  that  we  ever  know,  the  very  wine  of 
human  life,  comes  from  sacrifice, — from  the  effort  to  make  others 
happy,"  what  shall  we  not  say  for  our  hero  wlio,  greater  than  Colum- 
bas,  opened  up  a  new  world  in  therapeutics. 

"Necessity,"  says  Herder,  "is  the  clock-weight  that  keeps  all  the 
wheels  in  motion."  The  early  followers  of  Hahnemann  were  forced 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  defend  their  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
velop its  resources.  Its  great  qualities  and  small  defects  had  to  be 
looked  after  as  one  would  take  care  of  a  legacy.  It  was  a  legacy, 
but  not  for  an  individual,  or  even  for  a  family.  It  was  a  bequest 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large,  and  for  the  public  health  and 
weltare.  The  abuse  poured  upon  the  early  Homoeopath ists,  like 
that  which  was  showered  upon  the  early  ovariotoraists,  is  fast  becom- 
ing ancient  history.  It  is  so  mueh  easier  to  accuse  than  to  excuse 
thcra  that  the  fashion  is  to  revive  the  old  bitterness  whenever  their 
methods  or  their  writings  are  mentioned.  We  forget  that,  Ijeing 
placed  on  a  frontier  post  of  medical  knowledge,  they  mn^t  hold  their 
ground,  and,  if  need  be,  fight  in  its  defence.  Beset  by  furious  and 
unscrupulous  criticfi,  they  were  forced  to  charge  their  ink  with  gun- 
powder. In  those  days  the  enntroversial  papers  and  the  professional 
intercourse  of  parties  on  both  sides  abouude<I  in  brut  her  ly  throat- 
cutting.  Almost  every  doctor,  regular,  irregular,  and  defective,  ID- 
sisted  upon  giving  his  neighbor  "a  piece  of  his  mind,*^  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  nobody  had  any  peace  of  mind.  Old  doctors  and 
medical  students  especially  looked  at  Homceopathy  through  the 
prism  of  their  own  prejudices.     The  medical  journals  became^  like 
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Punchy  "a  refuge  for  destitute  wit/*  ami  almost  every  Old-School 
medical  society  took  up  the  contemptible  buBiness  of  running  a 
partisan  search -light  for  the  detection  and  dbcipline  of  heretTcs, 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  when  their  beh'ef  had  to  be  kept  up 
as  a  police  force,  it  is  no  marvel  that  our  brethren  did  and  said  some 
very  unwise  things.  Like  the  lower  brain  centres  that  never  sleep, 
they  had  always  to  be  vigilant,  even  at  the  expense  of  being  some- 
times vindictive.  And  some  one  has  said  that  everybody  has  a  little 
8j.>eck  of  fight  underneath  his  peace  and  good- will  which  he  keeps 
for  revolutions  and  great  emergencies.  In  such  a  medical  upheaval 
one  must  either  fight  for  the  supremacy  of  a  faction  or  for  a  priuci' 
pie,  and  in  this  case  it  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  medical  labels  and 
liveries^  but  of  deciding  so  important  a  question  as  the  best  means  of 
relieving  human  suffering  and  of  curing  disease. 

How  well  our  predece#^sors  ditl  their  work;  what  kind  of  fibre 
was  in  their  faith,  and  how  they  defended  it;  how,  as  time  went  on, 
they  were  emancipated  from  controversy  and  left  to  cultivate  their 
views  and  tlieir  peculiar  resourcses ;  how  the  medical  world,  or  the 
best  part  of  it,  has  learned  to  treat  them  with  a  decent  spirit  of  tol- 
eration that  has  finally  soaked  through  the  old  rocks  of  prejudice, 
are  matters  of  common  knowledge  in  our  day.  As  their  antagonisms^ 
faded  their  resources  were  economized  ;  as  the  radical  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit  was  torn  down,  the  clinical  quality  took  its  place  io 
tlieir  affections^  their  teachings,  and  their  practice. 

At\er  the  enthusiasm  with  which  each  discovery  is  reeeiveil  come 
the  difficulties  of  application,  doubts,  and  reactions.  It  is  a  false) 
philosophy  which  thinks  more  of  methods  than  of  results,  aa  it  is 
a  spurious  Christianity  which  puts  a  creed  concerning  the  insolu- 
ble matters  of  faith  above  the  mutual  duties  and  interests  of  man- 
kind. 

I  think  it  was  Goethe  who  said  that  **  whatever  emancipates  our 
minds  without  giving  us  the  mastery  of  ourselves  is  destructive," 
We  are  no  longer  engaged  in  an  uncertain  contest.  Faith  and  works, 
and  fighting  and  waiting,  have  secured  us  a  hearing,  an  opportunity, 
position,  and  popularity.  But  there  is  the  rub.  Considering  what 
the  outcome  of  all  sort<)  of  antagonisms,  moral  and  medical,  has 
been  ;  that  those  who  gain  power  and  influence  almost  always  becom^J 
intolerant  and  thereby  cripple  their  cause  and  compromise  their  posi- 
tion ;  and  considering  that  doctors  are  subject  to  the  same  infirmities 
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stat€smen,  soldiers,  and  politicians;  that,  in  tliifl  instance  espe- 
cially, the  iuterestji)  at  stake  are  of  vital  oonseqiience  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  why  should  we  not  cultivate  a  larger  measure  of  pro- 
ftmanal  toleration  ?  Surely  we  are  untit  for  such  an  endowment  if 
we  fail  to  appreciate  the  reftponBibility  that  it  brings,  or  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  it  toward  keeping  our  plaoe  in  the  line  of  the 
liberal  profejsions. 

In  the  far-away  Northwest  they  sometimes  have  hail-storms  that 
thresh  the  grain  in  the  field  just  before  the  harvest.  There  are  some 
over-zealous  disciples  who  act  like  a  Dakota  **  twister  *'  when  itcoroBs 
a  few  days  too  so«>n  for  the  inilucky  farmer.  They  have  a  passion 
for  a  laliel  that  amounts  to  an  infirmity.  Like  a  vulgar  relation  in 
jfood  society,  they  invariably  say  the  right  tiling  at  the  wrong  time; 
fancy  that  they  are  still  living  in  a  debatable  and  not  in  a  progrefl- 
Bive  age ;  are  always  looking  for  the  routes  and  resorts  of  an  enemy  ; 
id  cannot  ondersland  why  the  asperities  of  medicine  should  yield 
■fe  the  mellowing  influence  of  time  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the- 
ology have  done.  You  remember  the  old  saying  that  "an  honest 
man  who  larks  judgment  is  more  dangerous  that  a  thief  who  has 
iti8c>retioD  ;"  for  so  long  as  you  watch  the  discreet  wretch  he  cannot 
injure  you,  while  there  is  no  escape  from  the  fool  friend. 

lo  the  glorious  emergency  in  which  we  are  placed,  there  are  duties 
that  draw  like  the  invisible  chains  of  gravitation.  These  duties 
|>ertain  to  our  titness  and  qualification  as  physicians,  and  to  our  tol- 
erance of  those  whose  professional  views  and  opinions  differ  from 
oar  own.  Tf»e  greatly  iniprove<l  facilities  for  obtaining  a  sound  and 
thorough  tnedical  education  are  filling  the  first  of  these  requirements 
10  a  mo^t  satisfactory  manner  ;  while  tlie  dissipation  of  the  fog  and 
mist  of  distance  and  Pharisaism  among  the  fraternity  is  doing  the 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  quarters  we  still  are  the  victims  of  class* 
bias  and  of  claas-l^islation.  For  there  are  those  who  continue  to 
regard  the  representatives  of  the  New  School  of  practice  with  a 
muffled  animosity  against  which  our  only  shelter  is  the  satisfaction 
of  bdng  in  the  right  But  what  concerns  us  and  those  that  believe 
rith  us,  is  of  such  exquisite  imjwrtance  and  interest  that  whatever 
l^e  provocation  we  csinoot  afford  to  quarrel  with  them  any  longer 
menely  for  the  ih^orttmiX  defense  of  our  faith.  We  must  use  our  own 
olinical  spade,  and  we  cannot  answer  for  what  will  turn  up.     If  some 
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of  tlie  old  roots  of  error,  tradition,  envy  and  iinream>n  are  thrown 
out  of  the  nietlical  field  altogether,  so  mnvh  the  better  for  the  coming 
doctors  and  their  patient.'!*,  for  om*  literature,  and  for  the  general 
reputation  of  what  used  to  be  styled,  and  should  really  beootne  a 
liberal  profession. 

The  position  of  Homceopathy  in  onr  charitable  inatitutions  is  not 
what  It  would  have  been  but  for  the  opposition  that  it  has  encoun- 
tered from  those  who  assume  to  mono[>olize  ail  medical  knowleflge. 
Nor  is  it  what  it  will  become  if  we  are  fit  and  worthy  for  the  places 
and  the  responsibilities  that  are  rapidly  falling  into  our  hands  iis  a 
simple  matter  of  right  and  of  jnstice. 

From  those  who  will  follow  rae  with  special  reports,  you  will 
have  the  detailed  proof  of  this  growing  freedom  of  mciiical  opinion. 
You  will  gather  the  most  encouraging  facts,  showing  that  those  wdio 
had  dug  a  moat  around  our  school  of  medicine  to  shut  it  in  to  itself, 
and  to  shut  it  off  from  all  pra<*tical  relation  to  the  public  health, 
have  signally  failed*  The  whole  world  of  thought  and  action  is 
permeat-ed,  but  not  saturated^  with  the  principle  of  tolerance,  and  if 
we  continue  to  watch  and  pray,  to  work  and  wait,  a  full  share  of 
recognition  will  yet  be  acoordal  to  us.  For  it  is  a  lucky  thing  that 
the  universal  law  of  change  can  so  modify  our  views  of  liberty  and  of 
justice  that  the  right  may  finally  triumph*  The  powers  that  be  are 
a  shifting  quantity,  and  this  is  an  age  of  progress- 

The  repression  of  thought  and  the  stilling  of  medical  investigation, 
except  on  certain  prescribed  line^,  is  an  anti(|uated  abuse  against 
which  the  spirit  of  this  age  is  in  oj^en  revolt.  There  is  no  toleration 
in  holding  those  who  differ  from  us  in  contempt;  but  there  is  an 
under-current  of  sympathy  with  what  is  new  and  noble,  magnani- 
mous and  merciful,  of  which  we  can  take  advantage.  We  have  had 
a  cycle,  or  better,  perhaps,  a  cyclone,  of  that  intellectual  a^^itation 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  reform  ;  and  now.  if  our  professional 
views  are  not  twisted,  or  too  narrow,  if  w^e  do  not  in  turn  become 
intolerant  and  egotistical ;  if  we  can  learn  to  forget  all  but  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  our  mission  to  mankind,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
ripening  harvest,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  that  is  good  ami  true  ioj 
Homceopathy  should  not  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public  at 
as  well  as  by  the  profession. 

The  three  factors  in  the  stupendous  reform  that  Homoeopathy  hi 
wrought  were  its  intrinsic  and  relative  utility  j  the  faith  ami  fidelit 
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of  Its  early  apc>=>tles;  and  the  persistent  political  intrigue  of  its  op- 
ponents, which  was  the  daily  bread  of  the  inquisition.  It  is  enough 
to  Fay  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  these  are  the  precise 
conditions  uptin  which  every  reform  that  was  worthy  of  the  name 
has  dejiended  for  itn  evolution  and  establisliment. 

Although  the  persecution  that  we  have  sufieretl  in  times  pmt  has 
been  a  grievous  burden,  and  han  ^ometime^  put  us  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, it  really  ha«  Ix-en  a  bletssing  in  disguise.  For  while,  as 
every  Christian  must  know,  the  profeodional  disabilities  to  which  we 
have  l>een  subjected  were  indefensible  at  the  bar  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
they  were  indispensable  to  our  sturdy  growtli  and  development.  The 
winds  of  opposition  have  rooted  our  tree  of  knowledge.  Left  to  our 
own  resources,  we  were  compelled  to  do  our  best  for  our  patient^, 
lod  for  our  branch  of  the  healing  art,  at  all  points  of  the  medical 
0(»inpa$a.  Hence  the  all-around  growth  of  our  school  and  the  im- 
*Miaibility,  except  here  and  there,  that  we  should  become  and  remain 
mere  fanciful  and  fractional  doctors. 

Show  us  a  form  of  quackery  that  can  stand  the  clinical  test  of  ob- 
ject lessons  in  all  the  practical  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  before  thousands  of  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent pupils  and  physicians;  or  one  that  has  ever  done  first-class 
work  ill  surgery,  or  in  any  of  the  specialties.  They  have  not  even 
jven  the  world  that  modern  product  of  spontaneous  generation,  a 
nt  gynaecologist  I 
But  this  Congress  in  which  we  are  met  comprises  a  host  of  repre- 
ntative  men  and  women,  who  in  many  lands  work  as  teachers, 
nthors  and  practitioners  in  every  department  of  the  medical  calling  ; 
whose  scientific  attainments  and  professional  probity,  scope,  popular- 
ity and  usefulness  are  eq?ial  to  those  of  a  like  number  of  physicians 
from  any  other  school  of  pract!c*e.  Judged  by  this  standard  and  by 
the  fruit  of  their  labor,  as  it  is  jireservcd  in  our  literature  and  noted 
by  the  Recording  Angel,  we  surely  do  not  deserve  to  be  classed  as 
outlaws  and  charlatang. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  and  within  a  stoned  throw  of  this  spot, 
addret«s  was  made  before  our  National  Society  which,  in  the  light 
of  recent  development,  reads  like  a  prophecy.  It  sounded  a  clear 
note  from  the  warm  and  royal  spirit  of  our  dear,  dcparteil  friend, 
Dr.  Carroll  Dunham.  Libetiy  oj  medical  opinion  and  aciioii  ;  a  vital 
nec€S9Uy  and  a  great  responsibility ^  was  a  theme  that  was  worthy  of 
Ihe  speaker  and  of  his  cause. 
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As  the  one  man  among  us  best  fitted  to  appreciate  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  we  were  about  to  be  placed  ;  whose  love  for  hu- 
manity and  for  his  own  calling  was  boundless  ;  wiiose  loyalty  could 
not  be  questioned  ;  whose  regard  for  tlie  opinions  of  others  was 
always  respectful  and  generous,  giving  every  one  credit  for  the  good 
that  was  in  him  ;  whose  faith  was  firm  and  steady,  not  fickle  and 
foolish  ;  whose  opinion  was  worth  more  than  anyl>ody  else's  argu- 
ment ;  whose  writings  are  neither  fierce  and  feeble,  nor  shallow  and 
worthless.  The  text  of  that  diseourse  rea<ls  like  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

"The  time,  then,  is  passed  whlcb  called  for  defences  and  expaeitlona  of  Homojo- 
patliTy  ftplieals  for  equal  privileges  and  protests  againni  oppresAiun.  We  stand 
henceforlh  on  equal  ground  as  meraben*  of  the  great  body  of  the  niedicai  profession, 
in  which  we  shall  take  rank  according  to  the  worth  of  our  work  in  the  broad  field  of 
medical  ecienoe/* 

After  a  clear  statement  of  his  individual  position  on  points  of 
doctrine  that  were  mooted  tlien,  are  now, and  always  w^il!  l>e,  he  says: 

**  Notwlthstaoding  this  belief,  I  advocate  entire  liberty  of  opinion  and  practice. 
Nay,  hfcaiise  of  this  belief,  I  plead  for  liberty;  for  I  am  sure  that  perfect  liberty 
will  the  sooner  bring  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  that  purity  of  practice  which  we 
all  df^ire. 

"So  long  as  we  are  a  body  of  physicians  rharacteriKeii  by  a  distinctive  name  de- 
rived from  the  law  of  cure  whirh  we  profe>!9, 1  stippoee  that  none  will  seek  member- 
ship  in  the  Institute  who  do  not  substtintially  accept  the  law.  This  granted,  f  would 
have  no  exclusive  creetl,  no  reslrichona  rchiting  to  theory  and  practice,  but  would 
receive  into  menibership  of  the  Instilnfe  every  applicant  of  Biiitiible  educational  and 
moral  iitanding.  I  deprecate  any  atten^it  to  regulate  or  prescribe  the  opiuioD  and 
practice  of  members  of  onr  school,  for  two  principal  reasons,  We  caan^^  do  it  if 
we  would,  and  we  ought  not  if  we  con  Id. 

**  We  eannoi.  We  are  not  a  body  claiming  to  posaess  infflJlibillty.  It  belongs 
not  to  ns  to  utter  deounciutions  of  what  we  may  believe  to  be  errors  of  faith  and 
practice;  nor  to  put  forth  an  index  of  the  allowed  and  the  forbidden.  We  are  a 
voluntary  asKociation  of  laborers,  dimply  from  tlie  love  of  knowledge^  as  is  the  case 
with  all  workers  in  science;  sod  we  have  no  pc>wer  to  enforce  any  restrictions  upon 
which  we  might  determine. 

**  We  ought  not.  Not  until  we  have  reached  iheabsolute  truth  should  we  be  juaii* 
fied  in  establishing  a  standard  of  faith  and  practice.  How  far  we  are  from  that 
position  need  ooi  \m  argued  here.  Let  ua  remember  the  wise  conr^e  of  the  Burean 
of  the  Paris  Hottpitals,  when,  in  1850,  Teasier  of  HL  Marguerile^  mode  known  his 
conversion  to  Honiceopathy«  and  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  him,  on  ihat  acoounti 
of  hia  position  aj^  hospital  physician.  1  tie  wise  Chomel  oppOiie<l  the  proposition, 
eaying  thai  every  phy^icinii^  who  h  thoroughly  qualified  to  practice  hm  the  righr 
to  select  hia  own  mode  of  treatment  and  to  judge  what  h  be«t  for  his  paticntj<,  and 
may  not  be  interfered  wiih^  aniens  hia  results  are  notoriously  had  or  he  commit  some 
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md  of  uoqueetion&ble  mal|>r}ictice.  'For/  eaid  ha,  'It  ib  only  by  the  exercbe  of 
thi»  (teedom  thnl  changes  and  improvements  have  ever  been  introduced  in  prnctiee; 
«Tid  herein  li«»  the  only  bo|)e  of  fnrtlier  impmveroeot*.  Tessier,  in  practieiog 
UoniieapaUiy^  haa  only  exercised  the  mme  freedom  of  selection  which  BouiJIaud 
and  Haf  er  and  Lutiid  and  1  h&ve  enjoyed  and,  as  h la  results  are  as  good  as  onm,  we 
may  not  interfere  with  him,*  .  .  ,  « 

**  r)o  we  demand  liberty  of  opinion  ?  Then  must  we  take  care  that  our  opinions 
re»t  on  a  foundation  of  study  and  acquirement  wliich  embraces  the  entire  circuit  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  takes  in  and  honestly  estimates  every  new  contribution  to 
it,  oa  pt-f»jndice  of  place  or  penw^n  giving  a  bio*  to  our  reafton.  Then  must  we  act 
in  the  spirit  of  Habneniunn's  noble  admonition :  *  In  a  science  in  which  the  welfare 
of  m^ikiod  is  concern ed^  any  neglect  to  make  ourselves  maatere  of  it  becomes  a 
crime.*  .  *  .  , 

*Biit  touching  the  open  questions  of  medical  opinion  and  prnclicc — -while  each 
of  tis  eame^ittv  procIaim<i  the  opinions  lie  has  espou«ie<l,  and  zealouBly  puts  lliem  in 
p«citce,  let  ns  cultivnte  ihe  catholic  nnd  noble  spirit  of  rhillingworih  :  *  I  will  take 
IX>  man*4  liberty  of  judgment  fri>m  hiuu  nor  tiludl  nny  niiin  take  uiine  from  me.  I 
will  think  no  man  the  wor«e  man/  .  ,  *  .  I  will  love  no  man  the  less  for  differing 
III  opinion  from  me,  and  what  measure  I  mete  to  others  I  expect  from  them  again.'  ** 

In  the  light  of  his  leadership  and  wise  counsel  ;  in  the  light  of 
what  we  have  learned  since  he  left  t!ijs  legfiey  ;  and  because  of  the 
great  and  growing  in6uenee  of  our  branch  of  the  healing  art,  I 
plead  for  toleration  ;  for  increased  breauth  of  culture  and  aecjuire- 
ment;  for  the  careful  fostering  of  the  specialties;  and  for  the 
thorough  and  adequate  fituess  of  our  physicians  for  their  all-around 
duties  and  responsihilitief?.  These  are  the  industrial  conditions  of 
succi*s3  and  stability;  and  if  properly  and  persistently  applied  they 
will  surely  demonstrate  the  vital  relation  that  exists  between  Homoeo- 
pathy and  the  public  health* 

The  Chairman  :  The  discussion  on  this  address  will  be  opened 
by  Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot,  of  Boston. 

Db.  Talbot  :  When  I  waa  asked  to  speak  npon  the  suljject  which 
has  just  been  presented  to  you,  I  di^l  not  feel  certain  what  there 
wa.s  to  5ay,  or  wl»at  the  direct  line  of  argument  in  that  paper  would 
Ih»,  but  08  it  went  on  there  came  so  many  thoughts  that  I  feel 
myself  equally  incompetent  to  arrange  them  in  t!ie  way  that  they 
should  be  to  such  an  audience ;  but  the  name  of  Carroll  Dunham 
md  the  memories  of  twenty-three  years  ago  certainly   thrills  the 

irt  of  every  one  who  was  present  at  tlmt  time,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  or  who  had  an  interest 
in  this  subject.  It  was  at  a  time  wheu  there  were  those  who  thought 
that  they  were  right  and  all  the  rest  were  wrong,  and»  in  fact,  there 
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IS  that  cloment  in  the  human  mintl  that  thinks  our  thought  must 
be  right  and  everything  that  is  different  from  it  must  be  wrong  j 
but  it  h  going  further  than  that  to  draw  lines,  to  draw  a  creed,  to 
draw  those  stringent  bands  around  the  HomcBopathic  professioo 
which  should  define  a  certain  line  outside  of  which  they  should  not 
go ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  that  one  man,  so  noble,  so  broa<i,  so 
exact,  so  painstaking  in  all  his  work,  who  never  could  be  doubted 
of  loyalty  to  nom<eopathy,  that  in  that  address,  placed  us  on  the 
platform  that  ha.s  given  us  jirogress,  additions  to  our  members  and  a 
liberty  to  go  on  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Xow  we 
feel  that  influence. 

Our  present  position  is  ako  a  somewhat  dangerous  one.  When 
we  were  excluded  from  public  institutions  there  was  no  danger  of 
our  committing  any  great  offences,  but  the  day  is  fast  approaching, 
and  has  already  come,  when  we  are  not  only  admitted  but  invited ; 
and  are  we  ready  for  it?  Have  we  given  tliat  attention  to  the 
great  work  of  puldie  health,  that  as  a  body  we  sliould  ?  We  cure 
our  patieutJB,  we  devote  our  time  to  them  and  it  is  a  great  work,  but 
there  is  something  even  more  extensive  than  merely  attending  to 
the  one  individual  case,  or  the  few  that  may  come  to  us.  The  whole 
mass  of  humanity  is  influenced  by  certain  conditions  which  it  is  our 
duty  as  Homoittpathic  physicians  to  meet,  to  maintain  the  public 
health.  We  have  alrea<ly  representatives  on  boards  of  health  wfjo  do 
good  work,  and  they  will  be  on  other  boards,  and  in  every  state  in 
this  union  we  must  have  men  and  women  prepared  to  do  duty  in  the 
matter  of  caring  fi)r  the  public  health. 

One  other  point  I  wish  to  speak  on — our  public  institutions. 
There  arc,  as  you  know,  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  in  Michi- 
gan, in  ilinuesota,  and  in  California,  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  In  the  establishment  of  the  institution  in  Massachusetts 
with  which  I  hap|^>en  to  be  eouueeted  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
a  man  in  the  United  Stiites  at  liberty  who  would  come  to  the  work. 
That  wiLs  eis^ht  years  ago.  It  is  true  we  did  find  one  who  did  won- 
derfully  well  but  the  same  difficulty  accompanies  every  such  State 
institutioj)  that  is  established*  Now  it  is  for  us  to  cultivate  men 
and  women  wlio  can  take  sueh  positions  when  they  are  presented, 
and  so  be  prepared  to  show  that  the  Homojopathic  profession  has 
been  so  traiued  for  it,  that  at  any  time  tliey  may  be  prepared  to  take 
up  and  carry  on  these  public  works  with  cre<iit  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  the  whole  community.  Tlie  subject  of  public  health 
is  one  so  broad  that  we  could  also  discuss  it,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  others  who  will  have  a  word  to  say  upon  it,  and  give  us  an  en- 
couraging word  in  meeting  the  duties  that  are  to  come  upon  us, 

Thk  Chairman:  Furthtsr  discussion  will  l>e  by  Dr.  McClelland. 

Dk,  McClelland:  I  had  no  idea  of  saying  anything  upon  this 
flubject  this  morniug :  but  of  course  I  take  the  interest  which  all  of 
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lOj  in  any  of  the  etiiit*al  questions  that  were  brought  before  the 
Conffrees  by  the  address  of  l)r.  Ludlaiu,  It  is  a  finished  and 
§<j)ofarIy  paper,  touching  upon  queji^tions  that  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  our  physicians ;  they  demand  our  greatest  care  and  solici- 
tude. The  ethical  questions  are  of  iniportancxf^  as  tor  example^  the 
suggeetiofis  therein  contained  as  to  the  attitude  which  we  should 
oocypjp  toward  the  general  practice  of  medicine*  It  is  true  that 
thieve  is  danger  that  we  may  beome  the  intolerant  party.  It  has 
been  made  manifest  to  every  one  that  the  Old  S<'ho<3l  of  practice  has 
QKxHBed  its  position  very  much  of  late  years.  We  may  my  that  we 
have  won  our  ptsition.  It  is  also  true  that  the  younger  men  of  the 
Old-St^lioo)  profession  have  no  such  feeling  toward  ourselves  as  that 
which  animated  their  elders  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Now  while 
I  Bay,  and  firmly  take  the  position,  that  we  should  not  lightly  give 
Tip  our  attitude  as  a  distinct  school — that  we  should  not  sell  out  our 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  still  it  is  true  that  we  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  Old-School  i)hysicians  are  making  an  effort  in 
the  eame  line  as  ourselves, 

Xnw,  one  of  the  lines  in  which  the  schools  come  together  ethically 
tnd  otherwise,  is  that  of  caring  for  the  public  health,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  broad  field,  and  Dr.  Talbot,  in  his  remarks 
has  called  attention  to  a  very  vital  question  in  connection  therewith. 
Otir  jiatron«  expect  that  their  representatives  shall  take  their  places 
m  serving  the  public  health.  Your  patietit8  and  my  patients  say — 
*'  where  is  our  doctor?"  We  hear  of  Dr.  This,  and  Dr.  That,  look- 
ing after  the  general  public  welfare,  but  where  is  our  doctor  ?  Now, 
it  behooves  us  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  ponitions  that  are  being  actu- 
ally thrust  upon  us.  It  behooves  us  to  look  into  public  questions 
AJid  fit  ourselves  to  occupy  positions  of  public  trust;  for  without 
doubt,  we  shall  be  asked  to  take  our  proper  share  in  the  exercise  of 
public  conscience  in  connection  with  the  State. 

The  Chairman:  The  debate  will  k>e  further  coiitinued  by  Dr. 
Coomd  Wesselhoeft^  of  Boston,  speaking  for  Dr,  Carl  Bujanus,  of 
Rlima,  who  is  unable  to  speak  English. 

Dr.  WBssELHOEFTi  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  our  venerated 
frieiid,  but  it  will  prolmbly  very  imperfectly  oouvey  to  you  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  predist>o8ition  of  diseases  in  regard  to  public  health. 
He  handed  me  last  night  three  pamphlets  pertaining  to  thatsulgect. 
They  were  all  written  as  late  as  1874,  and  relate  to  certain  atmos- 
iheric  influences  on  public  health,  and  were  written  by  one  Dr.  F. 
H,  Horn,  and  at  the  time  excited  considerable  interest,  from  the 
careful  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  handled  and  the  data  ad- 
dooed.  I  will  give  you,  very  briefly,  only  the  up^^hot  of  the  matter, 
it  relate  to  the  production  of  ozone  aud  yodosmone  as  products  of 
certain  chemical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  which  were  then, 
and  I  think  are  noWj  attributed  to  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  author  goes  on  to  show  that  the  presence  of  ozone  or  yodosmone 
influences  or  predisposes  nations  and  the  people  of  the  oities  to  dis- 
easas  particularly  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  These  are  broad 
statements,  and  may  be  based  entirely  on  thef)retical  reasons  which 
I  cannot  go  into  fully  now ;  but  when  readinp;  the  pamphlets,  I  saw 
there  was  something  in  the  subject  which  might  influence  everybody* 
Ozone  is  fornied  under  the  high  electrical  temj^jerature.  Yodosraone 
is  formed  in  the  presence  of  low  electrical  temperature.  We  all 
know  that  that  exists.  And  one  scientific  experiment  was  carefully 
made  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  these  bodies  or  gases,  or  nox- 
ious miasmata,  as  they  are  called.  The  effects  of  ozone  and  yodos- 
mone  are  to  produce  nitragenoust  combinations.  That  may  not  be 
exactly  true,  but  the  facta  remain  true  that  certain  electrical  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  produce  predieposition  to  disease.  That 
was  stated  in  T8I7  or  earlier. 

To*day  the  ^reat  question  comes  up^  What  is  the  cause  of  cliolera? 
We  have  all  supposed  it  was  the  choleni  bacillus,  just  as  the  bacillus 
of  consumption  produces  consumption,  etc» ;  but  it  is  beginning  to 
be  understood  nuore  and  nR>re  that  something  besides  the  bacillus  and 
its  chemical  products  is  necessary  to  produce  any  disease,  and  that 
the  thing  which  is  necessary  is  a  pre<lisposition,  without  which  no 
bacillus  can  have  any  decided  effect.  It  finds  no  grounds  ufK>u  which 
to  lodge.  That  is  a  theory,  to  be  sure,  but  a  theory  not  entirely 
without  foundation  in  observation.  You  all  know  of  the  wonderful 
controversy  that  has  been  going  on  with  regard  to  predisposition. 
It  has  been  maintained  princi pally  by  a  professor  of  Munich,  who, 
to  test  this  very  fact — whether  the  cholera  bacillus  alone  is  capable 
of  producing  cholera,  or  whether  this  predisposition  is  necessary — 
obtained  from  Paris  some  of  the  cholera  Imcilli  which  were  virulent 
and  active,  and  cVeraonstrated  it  by  a  great  many  careful  experiments 
on  animals  that  ilietl  from  it.  He,  a  man  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
risked  his  own  life  by  swallowing  thousands  of  these  cholera  mi- 
crobes, and  he  is  alive  now,  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  demonstration 
although  many  objections  have  l>een  made — ^that  the  bacilli  might 
not  have  l>een  vim  leu t»  that  they  had  not  been  properly  tested  l^efore 
being  swallowed— but  there  are  not  many  of  ua  who  would  undertake 
such  a  dangerous  experiment^  esfyecially  as  Koch  has  asserted  that 
the  bacillus  is  present  in  every  genuine  case  of  cholera.  The  inter- 
esting  pa{>er8  which  Ih*.  Bojanus  ha<«  given  me  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject,  ehowing  under  what  conditions  the  jjublic  health  may  be 
so  impaired  and  predisposeil  to  general  epidemics,  and  especially  to 
cholera*  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  subject  upon  which 
our  venerable  friend  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  and  I  have  done  as  well 
as  I  could  in  his  name,  and  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  inadequately 
represented  the  subject. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  next  basiness  in  order  is  the  reports  from 
foreign  delegates.  As  I  have  already  said^.our  venerable  friend^  Dr. 
Carl  BojanuSy  of  Samara,  Russia,  is  unable  to  speak  English.  He 
presents  his  oompliments  to  the  Congress,  and  will  make  his  report 
in  writing  upon  Homoeopathy  in  Russia.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Hawkes,  of  Liverpool,  England,  who 
will  speak  to  you. 

Dr.  Hawkes  addressed  the  Congress  as  follows : 
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ABDKESS. 
HOMCEOPATHY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIK 
By  ALmiEii  E.  Haweis»  M.D..  Livehpool,  England, 


In  presenting  to  you  a  short  statement  of  the  jxjsition  of  Honaoeo- 
pathy  ID  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  I  must  ask  your  for- 
bearance, as  I  have  no  material  at  hand  wherewith  to  refresh  my 
meraorj'.  I  may  at  the  outset,  state  that  the  days  are  gone  by  when 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  towards  our  bocly^  for  the  leader  of  it] 
to  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat  as  in  Qnin'a  time*  They  would  be  j 
more  likely  to  call  now  for  China  tea  than  coffee  and  pistols  for  two. 
The  days,  too,  are  gone  by  wheu  a  medical  student  for  striving  on- 
successfully  to  cure  his  relative  of  cholera,  after  having  been  given 
up  by  the  Allopaths,  would  be  thrown  into  Newgate,  as  was  the 
case  with  Pearce,  To  be  sure  Pearce  was  speedily  1  liberated  when 
his  case  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  but  later  on  it  required 
almost  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  rescue  from  the  limbo  of  suppressed 
truths,  the  awkward  fact^  that  our  result.s  at  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  in  London,  during  the  cholera  epidemic  were  better  than 
those  of  our  opponents,  and  too  good  to  be  published  side  by  side, 
with  them.  And  now  with  such  men  as  Dudgeon,  and  Hughes, 
Dyce  Brown,  Hay  ward,  and  Poj^^e,  Knox,  Shaw,  Blac^kley,  Burford, 
and  Clarke,  we  have  no  oflBcial  recognition  as  a  body,  and  no  school 
or  hospital  at  which  a  single  lecture  would  cjaunt.  Do  you  wonder 
that  1  am  compelled  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  great  energy  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  the  recruits  are 
barely  sufScient  to  fill  the  places  rendered  vacant  by  death* 

With  the  cause  of  this  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  I  should  indeed 
be  blind  if  after  spending  less  than  a  week  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, I  could  not  formulate  a  reason  and  suggest  a  remedy ;  but  my 
auggestioD  would  fall  flat.     For  already  some  of  those  I  have  men- 
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tiooed  in  the  name  of  the  general  body,  are  firtnlj  and  in  proper 
form  demanding  a  stains  in  the  proposed  new  university  of  the 
capital  for  our  system  of  therapentics.  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  are  fewer  professional  followers  of  Hahnemann  in  Great 
Britain  who  would  confess  their  allegiance,  than  in  your  City  of 
Chicago ;  but  many  adopt  the  practice  suh  rosa.  In  the  extreme 
North,  there  still  lives  Reith  of  Al>erdfen,  who  discovered  that  his 
original  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  were  in 
&ct  admissions  of  the  truth  of  Homoeopathy,  frankly  declared  him- 
seJf  on  the  side  of  those  practicing  that  form  of  the  medical  art^ 
and  was  so  boycotted  that  he  had  to  resign  his  post  at  the  infirmary^ 
or  remain  its  sole  medical  oflScer,  a  position  he  was  too  wise  to  care 
to  retain. 

Bryce  and  Wolston,  the  latter  of  whom  is  a  successful  operator 
on  post-nasal  growths,  ably  represent  us  iu  Edinburgh,  where  Prof, 
Henderson,  although  a  Homoeopath,,  retained  his  position  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  all  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge him  having  failed. 

The  cause  is  flickering  only  at  Glasgow.  Across  the  channel  at 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and  possibly  anotlier  place  or  two,  we  have  able 
rep  rese  n  ta  ti  v  es. 

If  in  South  Wales  there  are  two,  we  are  better  off  tlian  I  tbiuk, 
and  North  Wales  is  destitute  of  a  Homn'Opathic  practitioner. 

In  the  Southwest  of  England  able  men  are  dotted  over  Devon  and 
neighboring  counties. 

We  are  strong  at  Bristol.  Your  old  friend  Clifton  still  holds  the 
fort  in  the  midland  town  of  Northampton,  with  all  the  ability  of 
which  yon  know  him  to  be  possessed.  He  lias  one  colleague.  His 
brother  at  Ijeioester  has  more  than  one.  In  Birmingham  we  have 
Blake  and  Thomas  and  others,  and  the  ctause  is  strong.  Chester  has 
one  practitioner,  and  many  towns  of  i]i\y  thousand  inhabitants  or 
more,  and  other  towns  of  large  siae  are  worse  off  than  that. 

Able  men  are  scattered  over  the  broad  acres  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Newciistte  is  fairly  strong.  In  Manchester  the  scientific  attainments 
of  C*  H,  Blackley  are  seconded  by  a  few  able  colleagues. 

In  Liverpool,  where  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  slight  but  val- 
iant frame  of  J.  J.  Drysdale  held  its  sway,  resisting  all  attempts 
tt  alluring  him  to  the  metropolis  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  attempts  to 
diminiah  his  influence  on  the  other,  Homoeopathy  flourishes.     Dur- 
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ing  the  twenty -one  years  I  have  practiced  there,  more  than  twenty 
able  men  have  gone  to  other  spheres  of  labor.  For  our  House  Sur- 
geonship,  with  its  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  attracts 
young  men  from  all  parts,  and  our  stipendiary  visiting  posts,  worth 
five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  serve  to  attract  good  men  and  to  help 
them  through  their  early  struggles. 

Through  the  princely  gitlof  Mr.  Henry  Tate  we  have  a  hospital 
which  cost  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  well 
equipped  and  with  its  fifty  beds,  much  good  work  in  genera!  medi- 
cjue,  surgery,  and  ophthalmic  surgery  and  other  branches  is  done. 

Dr.  I)rysdale  and  Dn  Moore  were  its  consulting  physicians  up  to 
the  time  of  their  lamented  decease.  The  post  is  now  held  by  Dr. 
Hay  ward. 

Our  dispensary  oflScers  see  twelve  hundrerl  out-patients  a  week, 
besides  visiting  the  poor  at  their  own  homes.  Within  the  same 
walls  our  medical  society,  originated  by  Dr*  Drysdale  and  three 
others  some  thirty -five  years  ago,  meets  about  eight  times  a  year, 
and  does  goml  work. 

Our  local  chemisUi  are  men  of  science.  Mr.  Capper  having  almost 
a  unique  collection  and  knowledge  of  the  lepidoptera,  and  Mr, 
Thompson  being  a  specialist  in  marine  fauna  aud  the  microscope. 

At  the  present  time  a  free  bed  in  memory  of  Dr.  Drysdale  is  being 
institute^l  at  a  cost  of  a  thousand  pounds,  wliich  sum  is  nearly  raised. 
It  was  well  for  him  that  it  was  not  the  guillotine  he  had  called  into 
existence.  Until  his  death  Dr,  Drysdale  wa%  a  member  of  the  Allo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  from  which  Dr.  Skinuer  was  excluded  ou 
becoming  a  Homoeopath — bowing  to  the  absolute  rule  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  initiating  while  still  an  Allopath,  We  are  permitted 
to  join  the  Gynecological  Society,  but  not  the  Obstetrioiil,  and  only 
one  of  our  men — Dr.  Sharp— ever  held  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Consulting  practitioners  are  at  ail  times  obliged  to  choose 
on  which  side  of  the  fence  tlieir  centre  of  gravity  mast  be  located. 

Thus  we  strive  to  hold  our  own.  The  signs  of  better  things  loom 
ID  the  not  distant  future.  We  wait,  but  we  labor.  We  hope  but  do 
not  fear.  We  are  buoyed  up  by  being  assured  of  your  sympathies, 
and  w^e  grasp  your  hand,  outstretched  across  the  sea,  and  gladly 
absorb  all  the  kind  regard  you  have  to  spare. 

The  Chairman  :  Connected  with  Homoeopathy  in  England,  Dr. 
Ludlam  has  a  word  to  say  from  Dr  Dudgeon* 
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R.  LuDLAM,  M.D. :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  At  the  last  meetiDg 
of  the  Congress,  at  Atlantic  City,  a  vote  was  taken  requesting  Dr. 
Dudgeon,  of  London,  a  distinguished  member  of  our  School,  to 
issue  another  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  Organon  of  Hahne- 
mann. He  has,  with  the  &ithfcilne8s  characteristic  of  him,  finished 
that  work  and  furnished  the  book,  and  I  received  it  two  days  ago 
by  post  He  sends  to  this  Congress  the  book,  with  this  inscription  : 
''  To  the  World's  Homoeopathic  Congress  of  18d3,  with  Bespectful 
Greetings  of  the  Translator,  London,  May  8,  1893.'*  It  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  carry  out  his  request  that  the  volume  be 
banded  to  the  World's  Congress  of  Homoeopathy,  and  I  therefore 
pass  it  to  the  President  of  the  Congress. 

The  Chairican:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  P.  C. 
Majomdar,  of  Calcutta,  India,  who  represents  two  hundred  millions 
of  his  countrymen. 

Dr.  Majumdar  addressed  the  Congress  as  follows^ 
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HISTORY  OF  HOMCEOPATHY  IN  INDIA. 

By  p.  C.  MAJtTMDAE,  M.D.,  Calcutta,  India. 


Ladkn  and  Oetitiemm:  Before  going  \nio  tins  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Homceopathy  \n  India;  I  take  tbis  opportunity  of  speaking 
a  few  words  about  the  state  of  the  medical  profession  generally  in 
that  country  before  the  advent  of  tlie  Europeans.  I  purposely  take 
this  responsibility,  as  it  has  some  bearing  upon  Homoeopathy  in 
India.  You  are  all  aware,  gentlemen,  that  India  is  a  very  ancient 
and  magnitieent  country.  It  had  attained  its  higheistt  state  of  civil i* 
zation  long  prior  to  alt  the  civiliaed  countries  of  the  world  at  the 
present  day*  It  is  therefore  natural  to  infer  that  laws  governing 
health  and  disease  must  hwve  received  a  due  share  of  attention  at 
the  hands  of  its  people- 
It  was  believed  that  Mohadwa,  the  great  Hindu'  deity,  was  the 
promulgator  of  the  sciem:^  of  raetlicine.  He  was  dealing  with  the 
dead  bodies  and  handling  all  sorts  of  deadliest  poisons.  The  trulh 
is  J  he  was  busy  with  e^ta  raining  the  human  frame  and  searching 
after  the  medical  virtues  of  all  aubstances.  From  him  Dhannantori 
got  his  inspiration  of  medical  science  and  practiced  it  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  human  race.  There  is  a  story  in  our  books  that  on 
one  occasion  all  the  minor  gods  and  goddesses  were  eager  to  l)ecorae 
immortal,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  agitating  the  ocean  to  get 
Amrita,  the  principle  of  irntm^rtality^  But  instead  of  getting  that, 
they  procured  Garal^  the  deadliest  of  poisons.  Nobody  ventured  to 
accept  it  J  Mohadwa  came  t©^  their  help;  he  turned  that  substance  into 
Amrita  by  swallowing  the  poi&on,  and  became  immortal.  We  Hom- 
oeopaths can  find  out  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Mohadwa  took 
the  poison  into  bis  healthy  body^ — ** proved*'  it,  as  we  say — and 
reduced  it  into  the  life-giving  prineiple  of  medicine.  We  presume, 
however  crude  and  unreliable  this  story  may  be,  that  the  law  ol 
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Homoeojmthy  wliieh  the  im mortal  Hahnemaon  discovered  so  recently 
wag  known  (o  our  ancient  sages  in  India.  This  very  principle  of 
dmilia  similibus  was  also  embodied  in  one  of  our  ancient  medical 
works  in  the  following  pas.«age»  that  **  iKiiaon  is  the  cure  for  poison/' 
How  far  my  contention  may  he  yu^talned  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue, 
bot  I  am  so  far  confident  that  our  metiical  authority  of  ancient  times 
had  some  idea  of  the  HomoHvpatljic  law  of  cure.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time  our  native  system  of  medicine  is  far  better  and  far  more 
efficacious  io  curing  all  varieties  of  chronic  diseases  than  is  that 
of  our  Allopathic  phyfiicians.  Our  native  physicians,  moreover,  use 
very  minute  doses  and  are  more  successful  than  our  brethren  of  the 
Allopathic  School,  with  all  their  vaunted  knowledge  of  science. 
Our  medical  science  suffered  a  good  deal  of  loss  during  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  in  India.  These  turbulent  people  destroyed  many 
of  our  valuable  books  in  order  to  intro<luce  their  system  of  medi- 
cine, but  it  proved  an  utter  failure. 

Later  on,  our  European  physicians  brought  their  own  medical 
science  with  them*  We  are  thankful  to  the  modern  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation. By  their  surgical  skill  ami  appliances  our  Allopathic 
physicians  made  a  good  name  and  extended  reputatioUj  but  their 
therapeutic  measures  are  an  utter  failure.  They,  by  the  aid  of  the 
English  government,  establish  medical  colleges,  hospitals  and  chari- 
table dispensaries  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
and  are  doing  some  good  to  the  people,  but  not  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  Indian  community. 

At  this  moment  the  Homceopathic  system  of  treatment  engages 
the  attention  of  our  people.  People  are  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  Hom*i?opiithic  methods  of  cure  lu  India  through  the  exertion  of 
lay  medical  practitioners ;  no  qualiBed  medical  man  at  an  early  date 
ieemed  it  worth  wliile  to  study  and  practice  it.     It  was  a  significant 

ct  in  the  history  of  Homa30pathy  in  India  that  one  Dr.  Honigber- 
ger,  a  Grerman  gentleman,  came  here  to  treat  one  of  the  princes  of 
this  country,  whose  case  was  declared  hoj>eless  by  his  physicians.  I 
understand  Ilonigberger  gave  juice  of  Dulcamara  to  the  prince,  and 
he  was  much  improved.  This  is  the  first  drop  of  Ilomteopathic 
medicine  administered  to  our  countrymen.  However,  since  the  de- 
parture of  this  physician  there  was  no  stir-up  about  ilomreopathy 
till  the  year  1851,  when  Dr.  Toanere,  a  French  physician,  wlio 
proved  Acalypha  indica,  the  valuable  medicine  of  phthisis  pnlmona- 
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liB^came  to  Calcutta  and  began  practicing  Homoeopathy*  He  was  a 
favorite  of  the  officials  in  India;  bo,  by  the  help  of  the  Governor  of 
Bengal,  he  established  a  Homoeopathic  haspital  and  charitable  insti- 
tution in  Calcutta.  Our  wealthy  and  generous  townsman,  Baleu 
Rajendra  Dutt,  dissatisfied  with  the  Allopathic  treatment  of  cases, 
began  studying  Homoeopathy.  By  his  energy  and  the  judicious  pre- 
scriptions of  Dr.  Tonnere  many  cures  had  been  efiected.  At  this 
time  we  are  told  that  some  of  the  raa^t  fatal  cases  given  up  by  the 
Allopathic  physicians  were  beautifully  managed  by  these  gentlemen. 
This  is  the  first  planting  of  Homoeopathy  in  this  country.  No 
regular  phy.sician  of  our  country  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire 
about  the  new  system  of  cure, 

Baleu  Rajendra  Dult  was  a  neighbor  of  Dr.  Mohendra  Lai 
Sircar,  who  was  then  a  rising  Allopathic  physician.  It  was  a  curious 
fact  that  many  of  the  given-up  cases  of  Dr.  Sircar  were  reatUIy  ame- 
liorated and  curetl  by  Rajendra  DutL  This  attracted  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Sircar,  who,  after  studying  for  some  tirae^  was  moved  by  the 
genuine  superiority  of  Homoeopathic  methods  of  cure,  and  openly 
declared  his  conviction  in  1867.  Dr.  Sircar's  Allopathic  friends 
and  associates  were  much  incensed  at  his  conversion  to  Homteopa- 
thy,  and  he  was  ostracised  from  the  Allopathic  medical  associations. 

About  the  year  1865,  Dr.  Berigny,  an  eminent  French  Homoeo- 
path, came  to  Calcutta  to  practice  Hahnemann's  system  of  medicine. 
He  was  very  successful  in  his  profession  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy 
that  reputation*  A  Homo?opathi€  pharmacy  was  established  at  this 
time  for  dispensing  medicine.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Mohendra 
Lftl  Sircar  and  Baleu  Rajendra  Dutt,  Dr.  Berigoy  had  done  much 
towards  the  propagation  of  Homceopathy  in  India. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Bihari  Lai  Bhaduri,  a  graduate  of  the  Calcutta 
Medical  College,  came  to  the  field.  He  was  a  studious  and  intelligent 
physician  and  it  was,  I  believe,  through  the  exertion  of  this  gentle- 
man that  Homoeopathy  has  gained  a  firm  footing  in  India.  I  regret 
very  ranch  to  say  that  we  lost  him  at  a  comparatively  early  age  of 
fifty  years  in  March,  1891. 

After  observing  some  miraculous  cures  from  Homoeopathic  meili- 
cines  by  Dr.  Bhaduri,  I  came  to  study  this  method  of  cure.  I 
graduated  in  the  year  1878  and  after  studying  Homoeopathy  under 
Dr.  Bhaduri  commenced  practicing  it  in  the  year  1880, 

My  good  friend  Dr.  Brojendra  Nath  Banez,  who  graduated  in 
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the  same  year  with  me,  commenced  practicing  in  Allahabad,  a  town 
aboot  five  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta.  He  practiced  a  few  years 
as  an  ADopfithic  physician,  and  subsequently  took  to  HomGeopathy, 
and  came  down  to  Calcutta.  He  m  an  intelligent  and  energetic 
pliysictan. 

At  this  time  many  of  our  class  friends  are  converted  to  Homoe- 
opathy, Among  them  I  may  mention  the  names  of  I>rs*  C.  S.  Kali, 
B.  V.  Maitra^  P.  N.  Chatterji,  and  A.  K.  Datta.  They  are  all  very 
enthusi&stic  followers  of  Hahnemann. 

Our  good  friend  Dr.  Giris  Chandra  Dutts,  ha.**  done  much  to  intro- 
duce Homoeopathy  among  some  of  the  rich  people  in  Calcutta.  He 
is  ao  old  graduate  and  I  Ijelieve  a  cla^  friend  of  Dr.  Bhaduri. 
Homreopathy  is  so  widely  known  at  this  time,  namely,  from  the 
1880,  that  one  of  our  countrymen,  Dr.  D,  N.  Ray,  came  to 
HomoDopathy  at  New  York.  He  became  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Homceopatbic  Medical  College  and  began  practicing  at 
Bombay.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Calcutta  and  h  doing  good 
work  there. 

I  ft^rgot  to  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  M.  AI.  Boee,  who  came  before 
Dr.  Ray  and  graduated  also  from  the  New  York  Homceopathic 
Medical  College.     He  is  als*)  a  Horaceopathic  physician  at  Calcutta* 

lu  Calcutta  we  have  now  about  fourteen  Homceopathic  physicians 
onr  works  are  extensive.     But  there  is  still  a  great  difficulty  in 

tting  HomcBOpathic  help  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  some  laymen  practicing  among  the  people  there.  lo  order  to 
giet  fid  of  this  difficulty  I  tried  my  best  to  educate  some  of  our 
countrymen  to  Homoeopathy  and  thus  in  the  year  1883  I  suoceeded 
through  the  help  of  my  friends  Dr.  M.  M*  Bose  and  Baleu  S,  B, 
Mukerp  in  establishing  our  Calcutta  school  of  Homoeopathy. 
Though  this  school  is  still  in  an  elementary  condition,  yet  much 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  it  in  spreading  our  system  of  medi- 
due.  The  students  on  the  roll  last  year  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred.  The  students  are  required  to  study  for  three  years  here 
and  after  passing  an  examination,  are  supplied  with  certificates  to 
practice.  There  are  eight  teachers  in  the  schooL  Dr.  D.  N.  Ray 
is  the  pr€*5ident  and  myself  the  secretary. 

I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  friends  of  the  World's 
Homceopathic  Congress  here  that  Homceopathy  has  gained  a  some- 
what strong  hold  among  our  |)eople  at  the  present  time.     In  proof 
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of  this  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  a  year  or  two 
we  got  some  public  institutions ;  I  raeati  two  dispensaries  and  a  hos- 
pital where  pofit  patients  get  medical  help.  The  Bhaduri  Chari* 
table  Honueopathic  Dispensary  was  established  as  a  memorial  to 
that  gentleman  after  h'm  death.  Dr.  Banerjee  is  the  secretary  of  that 
institution.  Since  its  establishment  in  June,  1892,  up  to  February, 
1893,  eight  thousand  patients  have  received  medical  help  and 
raedicine.  Thi8  dispensary  has  a  branch  in  the  crowded  part  of  the 
city,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr,  B,  V.  Maitra  and  I  aui  glad  to 
say  a  greater  number  of  patients  were  treated  here.  Dr.  Maitra, 
moreover,  deserves  our  best  thanks,  for  here  he  used  to  supply  all 
fuedicines  himself.  The  dispensary  is  useful  in  other  ways  than 
giving  medical  help  to  the  poor;  the  students  of  the  Calcutta 
school  of  Horaceopathy  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  here, 
and  of  learning  how  to  prescril>e  and  take  up  a  case. 

Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  a  very  rich 
and  I'espectable  gentleman,  Sir  Rajah  Saurindra  Mohan  Tagore,  es- 
tablished und*.^r  the  direct  supervision  of  I>r.  P.  C.  Majumdar,  a 
Hom«:eopat]uc  disjKnjsary  in  name  and  honor  of  his  mother  There 
are  two  paid  medical  officers  %vh0  prescribe  and  distribute  medicines 
for  the  poor  people  gatheretl  round  them  every  morning.  Deplor- 
ing the  neglect  shown  to  Honiceopathy  by  our  rich  claJM  of  people 
in  India,  the  medical  offi<:;er  says  tliat  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the 
generous  Riija  (prince,  as  he  is  styled  by  our  government),  as  he  is 
the  pioneer  of  giving  public  help  to  our  cause.  The  dispensary 
was  established  in  July  of  1891  and  during  this  short  period,  has 
prospered  greatly.  During  the  year  they  treated  ten  thousand 
cases;  the  number  of  cures  i^  very  gi^eat.  The  Raja  bears  all  the 
exjienses  which  amount  to  about  {150)  one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees 
a  month  ;  Dr.  Majumdar  is  an  honorary  superintendent.  Here  some 
of  our  students  get  their  opportunity  to  Icaru  clinical  metlicine. 

The  15th  of  June,  1892,  is  especially  meniorable  to  us  Homoeo- 
paths in  India,  as  on  that  day  we  established  our  Calcutta  Uomoso- 
pathic  Hospital.  This  is  altogether  a  new  feature  in  our  country. 
It  is  entirely  a  charitable  institution  ;  all  the  patients  are  treated 
gratis.  There  are  available  spaces  for  (40)  Ibrty  patients  lu  the 
house  where  it  is  located  now,  besides  a  ward  is  set  apart  for  receiv- 
ing cholera  patients.  It  is  nnder  the  charge  of  Dr.  B»  V*  Chatterji. 
There  is  a  niauaging  couiuMttee  consist iog  of  ali  tiie  teachers  of  our 
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Honnjeopathic  school  and  many  Homoeopathic  physicians  of  the 
city;  the  secretary  is  Dr,  P.  C.  Majiimdar*  On  this  lioepital,  though 
ill  its  infancy,  depends  to  a  great  measure  the  public  recognition  of 
Homoeopathy  in  our  country.  It  is,  up  to  date^  supported  by  sub- 
scTiptians  among  the  HomcBopathic  physicians  of  Calcutta.  Our 
stufleiitfi  get  their  clinical  lectures  here  by  the  teachers. 

There  are  about  twenty  Ilomoei^pathic  pharmacies  in  Calcutta  for 
preparing  and  selling  medicines  and  1  am  happy  to  say  they  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 

There  are  very  few  books  published  in  India  in  English,  but 
many  in  our  own  language.  I  give  below  tlie  names  of  the  authors 
and  their  books. 

Dr.  Sircar. — Treatment  of  Cholera  ;  Materia  Medica- 

Dr.  Salaer. — Lectures  on  Cholera ;  Periodicity  of  Drugs,  Cir- 
rhosis of  Liver. 

Dr.  Bhaduri. — Translation  of  Baehr's  Science  of  Therapeutics,  2 
vols,  (Bengali)f  Treatment  of  Cholera  (Bengali);  Materia  Medlca 
(Bengali). 

Dr.  Majumdar. — Practice  of  Medicine,  2  vols.  (Bengali) ;  Matma 
Medica  (Bengali) ;  Translation  of  BelPs  Therapeutics  of  Diarrhcea, 
Dy&ejitery,  etc.  (Bengali) ;  Treatment  of  Cholera  (Bengali) ;  Hering's 
Typhoid  Fever  (English)  j  Epitome  of  Practice  of  Medicine  (Ben- 

g«ro. 

Dr.  Baneiji. — Theory  of  Homceopathy  (Bengali), 

Dr*  Maitra.^ — Diseases  of  Children  (Bengali);  Treatment  of  Diar- 
rhcea, etc.  (Bengali). 

The  Homceopalhic  Record  is  a  journal  published  and  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Lahiri  regularly  every  month. 

The  Indian  Hommopathie  Reniew  now  edited  by  P.  C.  Majumdar 
is  an  irregular  visitor. 

We  have  a  Hahnemann  Society  in  Calcutta.  It  meets  every  year 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Hahnemann's  birthday  on  the  10th 
of  April.     Special  meetings  may  be  called  when  required. 

Two  or  three  days  before  my  departure  from  Calcotta,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  and  students  of  our  school  to 
accord  to  me  a  farewell  address.     In  that  meeting  one  of  our  col- 

Bgues  remarked  that  though  our  country  was  poor  and  dependent 
Itid  we  had  nothing  brilliant  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the  World's 
Horaoei>pathio  Congress  and    to   our  American  colleagues^  yet  we 
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possess  warm  hearts  and  I  believe  Dr.  Majumdar  will  be  able  to 
convey  to  them  our  warm  and  sincere  greetings.  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  allow  me  to  perform  that  pleasant  duty  of  greeting  you 
for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  India. 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Talbot,  in  this  connection  has  a  word  to 
say  from  Dr.  D.  N.  Baneijee,  of  Calcutta,  India.  He  has  received 
some  communications,  in  the  way  of  journals  and  otherwise  for  dis- 
tribution, which  can  be  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  session  this 
morning.  He  is  not  here,  so  I  will  next  call  upon  Dr.  Fischer,  of 
New  South  Wales. 

Dr.  Fischer,  of  Sidney :  It  is  very  little  I  have  to  say  about  our 
southern  hemisphere  of  Australia,  but  I  have  prepared  a  few  words 
which  I  will  read  to  you. 
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ADDRESS. 

BOM(EOPATHY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Charles  F.  Fischer,  Syi>nft,  N.  S.  W, 


In  presenting  you  with  a  report  of  the  present  state  and  progress 
of  HomcBOpathy  in  Australasia,  I  must  refer  to  its  past  history.  It 
was  forty  years  ago,  in  1853,  when  I  went  to  New  Zealand,  and  had 
the  fortune  and  honor  of  being  the  first  practitioner  who  introduced 
Homoeopathy  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which,  thanks  to  the 
usual  and  bitter  opposition  our  doctrine  received  from  the  Old  School| 
gave  me  pluck  and  energy  to  work  hard,  and  soon  I  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  hospital  of  twenty  beds,  and  published  a  periodical 
called  the  Homfsopaihic  Echo  in  1854,  which  formed  a  useful  domes- 
tic guide  to  the  settler  in  the  remote  bush  where  no  doctor  was 
obtainable,  and  the  suco^s  of  Homceopathy  gained  the  affections  of 
the  people. 

A  few  successful  surgical  operations  created  respect,  and  several 
practitioners  of  the  Old  School  became  converts  to  our  ranks,  and 
have  been  and  are  still  enthusiasts  In  promoting  the  progress  of  our 
law  4)f  similia  similihua  curantury  and  every  city  in  New  Zealand 
waa  and  is  supplied  with  practitioners  of  our  school,  who  are  flour- 
ishing and  doing  good  work  in  those  islands. 

Australia,  in  1854,  followed  with  Dr.  Shervin  and  Dr,  Bellamy^ 
and,  in  Melbourne,  Dr.  Barigni,  as  the  pioneers.  This  latter  city 
can  boast  of  a  splendid  hospital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  beds, 
which  has  gained  the  admission  of  the  Allopathic  School  that  typhoid 
fever,  which  is  endemic  in  Melbourne,  is  more  successfully  treated 
in  that  hospital  than  in  any  hospital  of  the  Old  School. 

Adelaide  has  a  Children's  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  established  by 
Dr.  Chambers,  and  several  graduates  of  our  school  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

In  Queensland,  our  school  is  well  represented,  and  in  Sydney, 
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where  I  practiced  during  the  last  twenty  years,  HomcBopathy  has 
gained  great  success,  and  is  held  in  some  esteem  by  the  Old  School, 
Though  not  possessing  a  hospital,  soon  we  will  have  wards  in  a 
splendid  building  now  in  course  of  erection  for  incurables. 

Tasmania,  in  all  its  cities,  has  Homoeopathic  practitioners,  who  are 
doing  good  work.  All  the  Australasian  colonies  want  is  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  energy,  the  talent  and  genius  which  is  fostered  here  in 
America,  and  which  has  filled  my  heart  with  admiration,  and  which 
I  have  nowhere  else  found  in  the  world  where  I  have  travelled. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Dr.  E. 
Vernon,  President  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Homoeopathy. 
Dr.  Vernon  addressed  the  Congress  as  follows : 
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In  presenting  a  report  of  the  progress  of  HomcBopathy  in  Ontario 
for  the  last  few  years  to  this  world-wide  assembly  of  Horaceopathic 
physicians,  I  am  confronted  at  the  very  outlet  with  a  humiliating 
coofesston  which  I  am  compelled  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  our  num- 
bers have  not  increaseil  as  fast  bb  our  popularity  with  the  general 
public,  or  our  legal  and  professional  standing  in  the  country  would 
lead  ns  to  expect.  And  still  our  numbers  have  increased,  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  exact  number,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  we 
are  between  60  and  70.  Of  these,  16  are  in  Toronto,  where  our 
largest  representation  in  Ontario  is.  Many  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
influential  people  of  that  city  are  firm  adherents  to  our  principles, 
and  have  assisted  liberally  with  their  means  and  influence  towards- 
Becuring  a  large  and  magnificent  hospital,  which  has  been  movetl- 
into  within  the  last  few  months.  It  ia  capable  of  acc^oramodating 
about  200  patients,  and  ha»  at  present  about  100.  They  have  per- 
formed many  of  the  principal  surgical  oi>enitions  successfully,  and 
are  gaining  not  only  a  city  but  a  provincial  reputation  for  skill  and 
success. 

Our  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Dr.  Robinson,  as  well  aa 
Dr.  Kmory,  the  gyna?cologist  of  the  hospital,  are  placing  their  names 
in  deserving  prominence  as  surgeons,  and,  before  leaving  this  imper- 
fect notice  of  our  Canadian  hospitiil,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  brilliant  example  of  toleration  and  unbiassed  fairn^iss  they 
have  given  the  Old -School  hospitals  of  our  country.  All  the  Allo- 
pathic hoepitala  of  Canada  compel  the  patient  to  submit  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tlie  doctor  wlio  may  be  in  attendance  that  month,  and  it  has 
happened  that  a  pay  patient  has  been  under  the  care  of  three  dif- 
ferent doctors  in  the  same  illness.     But  in  the  Homoeopathic  hos- 
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pital  the  patient  takes  his  dcx^tor  from  whatever  school  he  chooMB, 
aod  can  keep  litm  as  long  as  he  wishes,  and  that  one  act  of  fair  deal- 
ing with  the  sick  has  done  very  mnch  to  make  our  system  popular 
with  most  right-thinking  people. 

But  the  one  thing  that  has  phiced  Homceopathy  in  a  better  light 
in  Canada  than  any  other  is  the  fact  that  all  our  medical  matters  are 
governed  by  a  Medical  Council,  composed  of  26  members,  5  of  which 
are  Homceopaths,  12  Allopaths,  and  9  college  men.  This  council 
is  presided  over  by  a  president,  and  at  three  diiferent  times  this 
president  has  been  a  Homceopathist.  On  the  Medical  Board  of  Ex* 
aminers,  which  grants  the  privilege  to  practice  medicine  in  our 
province,  there  is  one  Horaceopatbic  examiner  on  general  subjects, 
so  that  every  practitioner  of  oor  country  has  to  have  his  diploma 
ornamented  with  the  name  of  a  Homoeopathic  doctor. 

We  have,  besides,  an  examiner  on  our  special  branches,  so  you 
will  see  that  we  stand  so  high  that  the  most  bigoted  crank  cannot 
point  at  us  as  being  inferior  in  any  medical  attainment,  and  most  of 
the  general  public  think  we  know  the  Allopathic  branches  of  study 
with  Homceopathy  added. 

The  great  cause  of  our  lack  of  numerical  success  is  the  fact  of 
having  to  educate  our  students  on  this  side  of  the  border;  and  you 
people  are  so  seductive  that  by  the  time  they  get  to  be  a  credit  to  ub 
you  have  enticed  them  to  stay,  or  they  have  enticed  you  to  permit 
them  to  remain,  I  don't  know  which,  but  they  stay.  Now  what  we 
hope  to  do  shortly  is,  to  have  a  college  of  our  own  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  in  Toronto;  and  although  it  has  not  been  opened 
yet^  and  may  not  properly  be  considered  as  a  fixed  fact  in  the  progress 
of  Homceopathy,  still  its  incubation  has  so  far  progressed  that  we 
can  almost  Iiear  the  chick  peep,  and  when  that  event  matures  we 
hope  to  educate  and  keep  our  boys  at  home^  and  at  the  next  Colum- 
biaD  Exhibition  make  a  better  showing  than  we  are  doing  now. 
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HOMCEOPATHY  IN  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  Cavxhdibh  Molsom,  M.D^  London,  Esq* 


The  Chairman  :  Dr.  J.  CaventlLsh  Moleon,  of  the  London 
Hoepital,  will  now  be  presented. 

Dr.  MaLS«>N,  of  London,  Eng.  Ladies  and  Geiitlefnm  :  I  think 
I  have  imbibed  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba  this 
morning.  The  question  before  my  tnind  is:  **  What  shall  the  man 
do  who  Cometh  after  the  king  ?"  in  view  of  the  splendid  addresses 
tn  which  we  have  listened  this  morning,  for  there  is  very  little  to 
ftdd.  1  am  here  without  ray  brief,  I  can  give  you  as  my  reason 
for  not  giving  you  exact  particulars  as  to  the  state  of  Homoeopathy  in 
Loodon  as  a  mayor  of  one  of  our  western  towns  is  said  to  have  given 
to  Queen  Elizaljeth  for  not  ringing  the  bells*  This  mayor  had  eight 
reflS0ii6  why  the  city  bells  were  not  rung  in  honor  of  her  majesty's 
coming  to  town.  Said  he ;  ^*  May  it  please  your  majesty,  the  first 
renfion  is  that  we  have  no  bells/^  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  sat- 
isfied with  the  first  reason  that  she  dispensecj  with  the  other  seven. 
Now,  perhaps  you  will  be  satisfied  with  ray  reason  for  not  reading 
a  paper  this  morntDg,  which  is  because  our  pre^^ident  faithfully 
promised  to  mail  these  necessary  and  precise  particulars  to  me,  and 
day  after  day  1  have  gone  full  of  hope  to  the  letter-box,  and  this 
inorninglast  of  all,  and  have  found  no  paper.  But  the  paper  shall 
be  forthcoming.  It  would  be  a  sin  that  London  should  not  furnish 
you  with  those  particulars  which  you  desire. 

There  are  just  a  few  remarks  which  I  would  like  to  make  beariug 
on  the  progress  of  Homoeopathy  in  Eugland  and  America,  And, 
by  the  way,  I  believe  if  Columbus  were  here  he  would  be  occupying 
the  presidential  chair.  It  would  be  impossible  for  that  man  who 
had  that  veni,  vidi,  vici  spirit  not  to  be  the  pioneer  of  Homoeopathy 
ID  this  land.  But  we  have  greiit  men  in  our  time,  and  among  them 
I  desire  to  mention  the  name  of  our  late  lamented  Major  Vaughan 
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Morgan.  ThisgoDtleraan  made  ao  offer  of  a  £1000  per  annual  for 
five  consecutive  years  to  St.  George's  Hospital  in  London,  the 
offer  being  made  on  these  lines,  that  the  endo\ve<l  ward  should  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  who  should  be  treated  on 
Ilomceopathic  principles.  The  offer  was  not  accepted.  I  desire  to 
draw  attention  to  two  points  in  connection  with  tliis  mistake  on  the 
part  of  our  Allopathic  friends.  First  of  all,  the  Allopathic  loss. 
We  are  to3d  that  Honiceopatlij  and  humbug  are  synonymous  or 
equivalent  terms.  What  a  splendid  opportunity  was  here  presented 
to  the  dominant  school  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  and  huoi- 
bofgery  of  our  method.  But  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of 
our  illustrious  bard : 

**  There  m  n  tide  in  the  nfliiin*  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  lead^  an  to  fortune: 
Otnhled,  all  the  voyage  of  tJietr  life  is  bound 
In  shftllowti  &nd  in  miseries/' 

We  have  considered  the  Allopathic  loss;  now  for  the  Homceo* 
pathic  gaiu.  The  conduct  of  the  hospital  authorities  was  such  that 
tfie  public  indignation  which  it  aroused  can  be  viewed  in  no  ether 
light  than  a  Homt^eopathic  gain. 

I  would  like  to  ttall  your  particular  attention  to  the  following 
words,  for  tliey  embody  in  the  most  U^ical  manner  the  reasons  for 
the  nou-acceptance  of  Major  Morgan's  raagnaoimous  offer.  Now 
listen  with  both  eare,  if  you  please: 

*'  I  do  not  love  you,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  1  cannot  tell ; 
But  this,  indeed,  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  you,  Dr.  Fell.'* 

I  have  the  fact  noted  in  my  note-book  here,  that  of  755  cases 
treated  in  our  hospital  in  tlie  past  year,  including  220  operations  of 
all  degrees  of  seventy,  we  had  only  11  deaths,  Mr.  Nugshore 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  principle  that  "  In  union  there  ia 
strength/'  and  has  been  going  through  our  provinces  and  endeavor- 
ing to  conciliate  the  British  Homa*opathic  Society  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  merge  within  its  fostering  care  branch  societies  on  the 
other  hand.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Dr.  Hawkes  be- 
longed to  one  of  these  branch  societies  which  is  now  merged  under 
the  sheltering  wing  of  the  fostering  parent  sister,  the  British  Horn- 
cBopathic  Society.     I  believe  that  the  future  Homeopath  will  dei^eod 
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in  a  large  degree  upon  its  representatives.  I  have  written  my  notes 
in  shorthand,  and  I  cannot  read  them.  That  Is  one  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  shorthand  writing.     There  are  men  of  this  stamp  abroad 

bo,  when  they  see  a  diseased  man  or  womao^  regard  that  individual 

a  diseased  machine.  That  is  not  the  man  who  is  going  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  as  we  say  in  our  country. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  practitioners  who  regard  the  dis- 
eased individuals  not  only  as  disorganized  machines,  but  they  recog- 
nise biro  as  a  human  animal.  Anfl  these  men  are  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  others,  but  I  think  perhaps  very  often  they  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  who,  when  the  floods  were  abroad,  bent  all 
their  energies  on  rescuing  a  pig  from  the  waters  while  scores  of  their 
fellow-trreatures  were  drowned.  What  is  the  highest  type  of  physi- 
cian ?  It  is  said  in  the  book  of  l>oi)k8 :  "  I  wish  above  all  things 
that  thou  may  est  prosper  and  be  in  health.'^  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire who  is  meant  by  *'  thou  ?'*  **  Thy  whole  spirit  and  soul  and 
body/*  Now,  the  man  who  has  before  him  spirit,  soul  antl  body  in 
a  diseased  organism  will  he  the  successful  man  and  the  liighest  type 
of  physician. 

Sometime  ago  I  was  in  a   place  called  Bromley,  in  Kent,  and 

ere  had  been  a  very  able  exponent  of  our  school  of  medicine,  the 
lamenteil  Dr.  Phillips,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a  hospital  erected 
in  that  town.  It  was  said  of  him  when  he  went  to  Bromley,  by  the 
Old-School  men,  "  What  is  this  young  shaver  going  to  do?*'  Now, 
be  was  a  man  that  had  a  kind  word  for  every  person  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  j  he  was  a  gentlemen,  and  be  was  so  successful  in 
that  district  that  when  I  was  there  there  were  seven  horses  in  the 
stable  which  had  to  carry  him  hither  and  thitfier.  He  died  I  be- 
lieve at  the  early  age  of  35,  but  such  was  his  devotion  to  duty,  such 
bis  moral  rectitude,  such  his  affei'tion  for  his  patients  that  in  a  dying 
state  he  was  literally  carried  into  their  houses  to  prescribe  for  them. 
These  are  the  men  who  are  the  ornaments  of  our  profession^  and  our 

erature  teems  with  the  names  of  such. 

Without  ti*espassing  on  your  time  any  further,  let  me  draw  your 
atiention  to  these  words  in  honor  of  the  itlustrious  founder  of  Ho- 
mceopathy : 

Tli«?i*e  lived  a  man,  »  man  of  men, 

A  king  on  fiincyV  tlnxme  ; 
We  ne'er  shall  see  lib*  alike  ag&iu. 
The  globe  in  alj  hie  own. 
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And  if  we  daim  him  of  our  clan 

He  half  belongs  to  joii, 
For  Hahnemann,  Friend  Jonalban,  is  jonn 

Ami  alflo  Europe^s,  too. 

The  Chairman  ;  Ladies  and  Oentlemeti:  I  am  sure  that  I  voio^ 
tbe  Bentimeut  of  every  member  of  the  Congress  when  I  extead  to 
our  distinguished  foreign  confreres  our  most  cordial  greetings.  And 
also  our  thanks  for  their  interest  in  Horaajopatliy  and  the  mieceas  of 
the  Congress  shown  by  their  pre^^enee  with  ua  Our  di^tinguidked 
friend,  Dr.  Bojanus,  of  Ruaj^ia,  lells  me  that  it  has  been  the  dream 
of  his  life  to  see  his  American  confreres.  Those  of  us  who  can  re- 
member how  few  in  number  in  some  countri^  are  Homoeopaths  can 
realize  the  pleasure  afforded  this  gentleman  by  seeing  so  large  a 
delegation  of  believers  in  their  faith  eol letted  together.  Those  who 
are  here  simply  indicate  to  us  the  intense  interest  in  Homceopathy 
throughout  the  world, 

I  wish  there  was  time  to  read  to  yoir  all  tbe  telegrams  and  letters 
that  have  been  received  from  our  ilUistrlous  associates  in  all  other 
lands.  Time,  however,  is  wanting  for  that,  but  to  all  of  them,  in 
every  clime^  we  extend  our  most  sincere  and  cordial  greeting  and 
our  thanks. 

The  hour  for  adjouniraent  has  now  arrived.  We  shall  l>eobligeti 
to  make  the  paper  of  Dr.  D,  A.  Strickler,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
the  first  order  of  business  to-morrow  morning.  The  meeting  is  now 
adjourned. 

(The  Sections  in  Materia  Medica  and  in  Obstetrics^  held  sessions 
at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  at  each  of  which  several  important  papers  were 
presented  and  discussed  (see  "  Sectional  Meetings ''  in  each  of  those 
subjects). 
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FOURTH  DAY'S  SESSION. 

June  2, 1893. 

The  Congress  was  tilled  to  order  at  11.30  o'clock  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell,  who  announced  that  tbe  first  address  would 
be  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Strickler,  of  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  which  was  made 
the  special  order  for  this  session. 

Dr.  Strickler's  address  is  as  follows : 


COMPARATIVE  VITAL   STATISTIO*. 
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ADDRESS, 

COMFARATIVE  VITAL  STATISTICS— BOMCE- 
OPATHY  m,  ALLOPATHY. 

By  David  A,  ^ricki^eb,  M;D^  St.  Paui^  MiNKEScrrA. 


Ladhs  aTid  Gentlemen :  The  young  man  or  the  young  woman  who 
iQtejids  to  read  medicine,  if  not  tt>o  greatly  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
one  or  the  other  school,  naturally  asks  of  each  **  in  what  particulars 
does  it  excel  ?"  The  answer  to  this  c|uefltion,  however,  interests  not 
only  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman  intending  to  read  medi- 
cine, but  all  mankind. 

We  believe  that  the  Horaceopathio  Bystem  excels  in  many  fea- 
tures, but  It  18  my  purpose  to  speak  of  but  one — the  one  which 
should  interest  all — namely,  the  cure  of  the  sick.  This  belief  is 
founded  partly  on  our  own  individual  expenenoes  and  successes  in 
the  treatment  of  the  sick*  But  a  similar  belief,  similarly  briseJ, 
exists  in  the  minds  of  practitioners  of  all  schools,  hence  count-s  for 
naught  with  unprejudiced  investigators. 

Next  comes  our  faith  based  on  record eJ  results,  i.e.,  comparative 
vital  statistics.  On  these  the  Homoeopath  places  his  reliance,  and 
well  may  he  do  so. 

It  is  not  ray  province  at  this  time  to  give  statistics  of  earlier  days, 
but  I  trust  you  will  panion  me  for  briefly  calling  your  attention  to 
the  comparative  results  in  a  few  diseases  which  have  had  much  to  do 
with  creating  and  sustaining  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

Of  these  take  (1)  Cockburne's  cholera  statistics,  of  dates  prior  to 
1860.     (Seepage  168.) 

Again — the  total  (1)  cholera  statistics  by  Dr.  Jal,  St.  Peten^burg^ 
Russia,  1840,  were— Allopaths  reported  901,413  cases,  with  4a2,581 
deaths,  mortality  percent.,  51.3;  Homceopaths  reported  16,436  cases 
with  1418  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  8.8. 

In  (2)  yellow  fever  in  1878  the  Allopaths  reported  a  total  of 
96,187  cases  with  22,296  deaths,  mortality  per  cent,  23.6;  the 
HomfBopnths  reported  3914  cases  with  261  deaths,  mortality  per 
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ALLopAtaxa 

HOMOtOFATKlO. 

Cases. 

D^atiu. 

Death 
Bate :  pr.  c. 

Ctam. 

De&tha. 

Death 
Rate ;  pr.ct. 

Bavwlii. «,.« , 

pftrli , 

12.703 

6,$48 
157 
1.143 
2^318 
3,32S 
7,515 
4,209 
1,165 

6.163 

8,371 

87 

2,417 
1.506 
1,607 
4,047 
1,144 
785 

48.5 
61.5 

65.5 
58.7 
65.0 
48.2 
55.2 
74.7 
68.0 

1.209 

175 

173 

76 

880 

1,008 

8,0t6 

1.270 

1,116 

85 
45 

48 
6 
40 
95 
1      364 
108 
35 

735 

:«.7 

24.7 
27.7 
8,0 
12.5 

8.7 
8.7 
8.5 
8.0 

Dondee. ^ » 

Stockholm   .„.,......«.. 

ChrUtiuiA 

Heliingibrt  *..-**. «. 

CopenbaifCn 

Ta^ria  HospiUlii. 

Sweden i 

Totali  . — * 

42,125      j 

28.110 

54.8 

8.568 

8.5 

And  so  I  might  add  the  statistics  in  pneornonia,  in  typhoid  fever 
and  dygenterj.  If  time  permitted  it  could  also  be  shown  that  pri- 
vate and  public  records,  and  records  of  (3)  insane  hospitals  all  tell 
one  and  the  same  story.  Some  of  these  statistics  have  l>een  assailed 
with  all  the  force  and  bitterness  that  the  ablest  writers  of  the  oppos- 
ing school  could  commandj  but  they  stand  to-day.  and  will  ever 
stand,  as  proud  monuments  of  what  Homoeopathy  did  in  itjs  earlier 
days. 

Dr.  Horatio  C,  Wood  (4)  admits  our  early  comparative  success' 
but  accounts  for  it  by  charging  his  predeeeasors  with  doing  "  much 
more  harm  than  good  ^'—a  charge  which  no  longer  holds  good, 
according  t^  the  same  authority.  Our  young  friend  may  here  inter- 
pose "granting  that  this  was  true  in  an  earlier  day,  the  Allopaths 
claim  to  have  made  wonderful  advances  since  then  ;  what  have  you 
to  show  that  you  are  still  ahead  of  them?" 

In  answer  to  this  query  we  would  say  that  in  the  (5)  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1873,  statistics  from  eighteen  states  gave  7356  cases  with 
3800  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  52;  white  the  recent  Euro[)ean  epi- 
demic of  cholera  serve^l  to  show  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
the  Allopaths  are  no  more  successful  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago 
— the  mortality  per  cent,  being  between  60  and  60 ;  that  the  records 
in  public  institutions,  such  as  city  hospitals,  (3)  insane  hospitals, 
penitentiaries,  etc.,  where  we  have  been  given  an  opportunity  show 
decidedly  in  our  favor.     Unfortunately  we  have  too  few  public  in- 
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Stitntions  under  our  control,  and  recent  statistics  are,  consequently , 
rtnevrhat  fragmentary  and  limited. 

It  is  a  faet  worthy  of  note  that  our  friends  of  the  Old  School  are 
not  given  to  gathering  statistics  showing  comparative  reanlts  of 
treatment  under  the  two  dominant  schools  of  medicine.  I  have  been 
a  pretty  general  reader  of  medical  literature  for  the  past  twelve 
ytais  or  more,  and  have  aimed  to  read  all  that  I  f^iuld  find  said 
ftgainst  n%  but  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  the  writer 
gave  fltatiaticB  claiming  superior  results  in  treatment  over  U8.  The 
apparent  need  of  recent  full  and  reliable  comparative  vital  8tatisticJ5 
led  me  to  commence  an  investigation  of  the  health  offices  in  the 
three  largest  cities  in  the  State  of  ray  adoption,  Minnesota,  in  June 
of  1891.  The  results  of  this  investigation  were  given  in  an  addresa 
(6)  before  the  Minnesota  State  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  in  May, 
1892,  ami  the  State  Institute  was  urgecl  to  instruct  its  delegates  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Homa?opathy  to  bring  the  matter  before 
that  Ixidy,  and  see  whether  it  would  not  take  up  the  work  of  collect- 
ing comparative  I'esulte  from  the  Boards  of  Health  io  all  of  the  more 
important  cities  throughout  the  United  States.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  assumed  charge  of  the  work, 
antl  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Organization,  Regintration 
and  StatisticSj  the  collection  of  these  statistics  was  placed  in  my 
hands. 

It  was  decided  to  have  blank  forms  printed  and  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent cities  where  statistics  were  to  be  collected,  so  that  the  work  in 
all  cities  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  one  general  plan.   After 

ifksultation  with  diflferent  persons  interested  in  and  familiar  with 

le  character  of  the  work,  it  was  thouglit  be<%t  to  have  five  forms 
printed  for  distribution.  Form  No»  1  calling  for  the  number  of 
Ottsea  of  and  deaths  from  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
menBles,  diphtheria  and  mumps,  reported  by  physicians  of  the  Allo- 
pathic and  Homceopathic  schools  respectively. 

Form  No.  2  calling  for  the  number  of  births  reporter!  by  membera 
of  each  of  the  two  schools,  together  with  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported from  pueri>eral  causes  under  the  various  headings  of  puer- 
peral septiqfemia,  puer^ieral  fever,  puerperal  eclampsia,  affections  of 
pregnancy,  uterine  hjemorrhage,  and  dystocia,  reported  by  each 
aebooL  This  form  further  calling  for  the  premature  and  still  births 
reported  by  eAch  schnoU 

Form  No.  3  calling  fur  the  deaths  from  acute  stomach  and  bowel 
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diseaaes,  from  acute  respiratory  diseases,  from  violence,  and  from  all 
causes^  reporte<l  by  members  of  each  of  the  two  schools. 

Form  No.  4  culling  for  a  tabulated  list  of  the  deaths  reported  by 
the  Coroner,  and  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  reportetl  by  the 
physicians  having  charge  of  the  city  poor — city  physicians*  cases 
and  deaths. 

Form  No.  5  calling  for  cases  of  and  deaths  from  typhus  fever, 
cerehro-spinal  meningitis,  varic-^Ili,  pertussis,  erysipelas  and  leprosy > 
reported  by  member^;  of  each  school. 

Form  No.  5  is  readily  seen  to  be  of  limited  application.  The 
forms  are  basai  on  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  New 
York  City,  which  requires  the  maximum  number  of  diseases  re- 
ported, and  as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  it  is  believed  lliat  the 
forms  include  all  tliat  is  reported  in  any  city. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  to  find  some  suitable  person  or  per- 
sons in  each  city  to  till  these  blanks.  That  we  were  succassful  in 
this  I  think  the  following  names  of  well-known  physicians  and  sur- 
geons  will  attest. 

Philadelphia  rej>orted  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Northrop  under  auspices  of 
the  Homceopathic  Me<lical  Society  of  Philadelphia  County  ;  St. 
Louis,  by  Dr,  C.  M.  Ustick  ;  Haiti morc»  by  Dr.  W.  Dulaney  Thomas 
(7);  San  Fruucisco,  by  Dr.  Hayes  C.  French  under  auspices  of  Ho- 
moeopathic Medical  Society  of  San  Francisco;  Cincinnati,  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Goldsmith,  of  Home  City,  O. ;  Detroit,  by  Dr.  Rollin  H. 
Stevens;  Minneapolis,  by  Dr.  William  E.  Ijeonartl  under  auspices 
of  the  Minneapolis  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society;  Rochester,  by 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hoyt;  St.  Paul,  by  myself;  Kansas  City,  by  Dr.  S.  C. 
Delap,  in  behalf  of  fMCulty  of  Kansas  City  Homceopatfiic  Medical 
College;  Providence,  by  Dr.  George  B.  Peek  ;  Denver,  by  Dr.  J.  M, 
Walker;  Indianapolis,  by  Dr.  O.  S.  and  Solis  Runnels;  Alleglieny, 
by  Dr.  J,  Ritchey  Horner;  Syracuse,  by  Dr*  E.  E.  Keeler;  Nash- 
ville, l>y  Dr.  B.  H.  Enloe;  Dayton,  by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Biitinger; 
Duluth,  by  Dr.  F,  C.  B<3wman ;  Seattle,  by  Dr.  E.  Weldon  Young; 
and  Linc^iln,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Bailey  (work  done  by  health  offi- 
cers) (8). 

The  work  of  nearly  all  of  these  shows  evidence  of  liiuch  pains- 
taking c^re,  an<l  if  the  reports  are  not  full,  it  is  because  the  cases 
are  iKX>rly  reporteil  in  a  large  number  of  cities  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  rec^irds  are  very  indifferently  kept.  It  is  a  sourt^  of 
great  disappointment  to  me^  and  I  know  it  will  be  to  aU  of  you,  to 
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know  that  so  little  attention  and  care  are  given  to  the  reporting  of 
contagious  diseases  by  physicians  all  over  the  country — ^and  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  we  are  not  the  greater  sinners  in  this  direc- 
tion— that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  records  of  cases  of  contagions 
diseases  are  of  little  value.  I  shall  not,  however,  deviate  from  my 
original  plan,  but  shall  present  to  you  all  the  facts  learned  by  this 
investigation  so  that  you  may  see  for  yourselves  not  only  that  there 
is  no  effort  to  hide  anything,  but  also  that  there  is  a  crying  need  of 
reform  in  the  matter  of  reporting  cases  of  contagious  diseases  and 
births  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  results  obtained  are  given  in  a  series  of  tables  which  I  now 
submit  (9). 

Table  No.  1. — Measles. 


CiUeM, 

Year. 

Allopathic. 

HOMCKOPATHIC. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
perct. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
perct. 

PhilAdelDhla. 

1892 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1801 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 

70 
49 
16 
119 
•26 
17 
21 
14 
31 
2 
0 
2 
9 
11 
2 
9 
4 
21 
9 
8 
23 
2 
8 
5 

5 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

St.  Lools 

742 
227 
3451 

6.6 
7.05 
8.45 

162 

8 

291 

0 

0 

0.34 

0 

0 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Sill  Fruicifico 

Cincinnati.. 

664 

2.55 

57 

Detroit 

Minneapolii 

845 

926 

14 

80 

1.66 
3.85 
14.3 
0 

186 
254 

1.61 
0.89 

0 

0 

Minneapolis^. .......... 

Kannafl  City 

Kansas  aty 

Proyidence 

17 

ProTldence 



Denver ., 

Denver 

29 

61 

1064 

896 

87.93 
3.28 
0.85 

1 

6 
6 
51 
0 

16.66 
0 
0 
0 

Indianapolis. ~ 

Allegheny 

Syracuse  

Nashville 

Nashville 

95 

34.21 

60 

1 

1.66 

Nashville 

Dolnth 

Lincoln ~ 

0 
0 

The  hlanlLf  ( ;  Indicate 


not  reported. 
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Table  No.  2. — Typhoid  Fever. 


aUea. 


PbtlodelphiA... 
St  Lputl 

Baltimore ,. 

BaltfiDore,.. 

San  Fnmcisc^. 
Cincinnati.^..**. 

iJetroit., «... 

MinDeiipoUf...,. 
Minneapolis..... 

Bt  Pfeul 

BL  PtanL 

BLFaul. 

City..... 

Clt? 

ProTtdence....... 

ProTlience-..*... 

Denver...... „ 

DenTer  ....*.*, — , 
Indiana  pollfl,  .^* 
Indianapolis.... 
Al]f!ghf}nj.,..,.^ 

Bijra<^use..... 

Naahttlle.. ... 

NaBbTllId 

Ni^Till€«... 

Dayton ............ 


1S02 

im\ 

1892 
1S»2 
1892 


ia»i 


1890 

imi 

1392 

isdi 
im. 

1801 

ie»2 

isei 

1S92 

li^ 
ig»a 
i3^ 

1S91 
189(2 
18Q>2 


Allopathic. 


2022 
2028 
236 
224 
262 


1^ 


522 
^7 


151 
101 
54 


m 


58 


16fi 
1S9 

2n 

90 
130 
Id 
74 
(^ 
fi7 

5a 

M 
58 
51 
41 
41 

2i 

04 
6g 
32 
61 

lid 

S8 
74 
70 
69 
S3 


1^ 

a  a. 


IS.  05 

n.ia 

81.37 
62.^ 


58.55 

14.65 

16. 

22.19 


2£i.@2 
3€.92 

? 
90.flS 


UomcecipiLtbJc, 


407 
42 
5 


56,89  !      M 


fa 


18.01 
9.83 


2B,m 
2C». 
43  J3 


5 
17 

5 

7 
4 
4 

5 
4 

11 
« 
6 

a 

2 

a 

7 

1  ; 

2  i....„ 

2  I 

0  I 

I 

2  I      S.«5 


50. 
28.57 
27.77 
46.15 


Death 
Ratio, 


G.OS 
8.47 

12. 

24.87 

31. 

24.75 

i«.a5 

3.8 
4.47 

12. 
2.50 
8.20 
13.5 
14.5 
10,2 
10.25 

3.7a 
4.6a 
IS.  a 

9.66 

IG. 

20. 
17. 
33. 
37. 
39,5 


PtafEletaiis' 
lUclo. 


6.5 

15.12 
15.12 
7.45 
7»5 
7.12 
5,23 
5.23 
4.25 

o.aa 

6.36 

e.8a 

7.22 

7.22 

3.57 

3.57 

5.66 

5.66 

2.8 

21.8 

7.61 

S.47 

18.91 

16.01 

16. 9t 

e.58 


Blanks  ( )  indicate  canes  not  reported. 
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Table  No.  3. — Diphtheria. 


nti*s. 


St,  Louia, -. 

B&ltimoic 

Baltiiiiare ^, 

Cf&eiimatl ....... 

Detroit ..»....«. 


MJtLZbe&polb., 


St,  P*uL...-,*«,.^ 
St.  Ftiul. 

KutSM  Cttr- 
Ekdwb  aCT-. 

BeiiTer 

DeiiT«r  *...-,- 
iDdlAnnpollft 
Indlanapolb 
AllFgb^til'.... 
SyrACHM  ...... 

KailiTllle...... 

Dfl^rton  .........< 

Doluth 

Dolutti 

liacoln.,..,.'.. 


111^2 
1891 
1302 
1692 
1S92 
18^ 
im 
1802 

1090 

ugi 

ifiM 
laoi 

1B»2 

imi 

1892 
1801 
18P2 

imi 

1892 

1S!« 
IHSg 

im 

1802 
1802 
1801 
li^ 
1892 


Allopfl^thic. 


i  I 


763 


I 


1C03 
960 
2^ 
24A 

33£ 
^^ 

316 

go 

74 
11« 

m 
^^ 
2n 

312 
5C» 


I" 


205 

S&S 
248 
2B0 
212 

i»l 

w 

196 
IJl 

m 

14S 
43 

IS 
80 
19  I 

75 
m  { 

165  J 


86 
52 

1€0 

32 

4 

5 

10 

18 

7 

70 

ga 

156 

2S 

m 

^ 

Ufi 

31 

SL   I 


Hoinoiopathte. 


I 
4t.G7  I 

44.01  I 

47,64  I 


27.28 

21,68 

31 ,98 

23.17 

47,14 

33,33 

30.8 

^.77 

fia.7a 

17.57 
^M 
21,35 

m.m 

31.12 
2G.B 
31, 


32. 
IH.lf^ 
20,  f 

47,11 
16.4fi 
33.33 
2&.TJ 


71 
171 
62 
5S 
150 
2S 
11 

25 
13 
19 
14 
73 
46 
4fi 
35 


27.72 
43.66 
73.17 


4S.2 
24. oe 
20.97 

36. 

18.18 

16. 

80. 7§ 
21.05 
21.43 
38.77 
a. 74 
It.  57 
44. 


40. 
14.^ 

0. 
100. 

8.91 
31.82 

35,71 


Death 
Hallo, 


Phjilctui't 
KAtlo. 


A, 


9.11 
20.8 
11.93 
22.55 
O.Sfi 
A. 
7. 

4.75 
&.5 
12.33 
49.5 
37. 
21.5 
3.^ 
7.5 
6.33 
5,8e 
7.5 
18.22 
14.1 
12,29 
29. 
4. 

to. 

3,5 
8.0 
3.7 
5,33 
9,44 


6.5 
15.12 
16.12 
7.45 
7.50 
7.12 
6.28 
6.23 
4.26 
6.37 
6.37 
6.37 
7.22 
7.22 
3.57 
3.57 
6.68 
5.68 
21. S 
21,8 
7.61 
8.47 
18.91 
18,91 
18. Ul 
S.58 
7.93  I 

4.13  I 
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Table  No.  4.— Scarlet  Fever, 


Cities. 


PhiUdelphia . 

St.  Louis 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco 

Clndnnatl 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Minneapolis.... 
Minneapolis.... 

Rochester^ 

St  Paul 

St  Paul 

St  Paul 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Proyldence 

Providence 

Denver 

Denver 

Indianapolis... 
Indianapolis... 

Allegheny 

Syracuse , 

Nashville- 

NashvUle 

Nashville 

Dayton..... 


Year. 


1892 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1892 


Allopathic. 


Cases. 


6213 

813 

1311 

2495 


705 
706 
531 
686 
679 
834 
359 
807 
185 
168 
190 


355 
258 

61 
13 
43 


Deaths. 


895 

95 

128 

250 

96 

48 

106 

66 

34 

52 

57 

26 

22 

20 

6 

7 

14 

23 

13 

52 

12 

7 

88 

1 

2 

8 

0 

3 


Mortality 
perct. 


7.68 
10.46 

9.76 
10. 

6.25 
15.03 
7.98 
6.4 
8.18 
8.54 
7.78 
6.13 
6.51 
3.24 
4.17 
7.87 
11.56 
6.87 
7.65 
3.38 
2.7 

1.64 
15.4 
7. 
0. 
6.0 


Homoeopathic. 


Cases. 


1053 

188 

71 

168 

66 
149 
180 
191 
193 
209 
56 
93 
71 
26 
44 
45 
48 
66 
114 
61 
12 

18 

4 
8 
8 
7 


Deaths. 


71 
6 
8 
9 
1 
1 

12 
2 
6 
6 

16 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
4 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mortality 
perct. 


6.74 

8.62 

11.26 

6.36 

1.61 
8.06 
1.54 
2.63 
2.50 
7.66 
1.79 
2.16 

0 

0 
4.54 

0 

8.33 
7.14 
4.89 
1.96 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Table  No.  b.—Obdetrical,  No.  1. 


CiaeB. 


St.  Louis.. 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco.. 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

Minneapolis.... 
Minneapolis.... 

Rochester. , 

St.  Paul 

StPfcul 

St.  Paul 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Providence 

Providence 

Denver 

Denver 

Indianapolis.... 
Indianapolis.... 

Allegheny 

Syracuse ...- 

NashvUle 

NashviUe 

Nashville 

Duluth 

Duluth 

SeatUe 

Lincoln 


Year. 


1^92 
1801 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1802 
1892 


AUopathic. 


Cases. 


3101 
2935 
3124 

2619 

1304 
1667 
1076 
1068 
1569 
2068 
1971 
2102 


1888 

1179 
618 
801 
ftl8 
726 
510 
404 


Deaths. 


99 

97 
107 
168 
181 

26 

80 

80 

20 

25 

19 

23 

42t 

25t 

13 

15 

20 

19 

8 
2« 

4 

7 
16 

7 

4 

3 

5 
26 


Mortality 
perct. 


8.13 
3.80 
3.42 


2.3 
1.93 
1.86 
2.84 
1.22 
1.11 
2.18 
1.19 


0.42 

0.36 

1.13 

2. 

0.82 

0.55 

0.56 

1.21 


Homoeopathic. 


Cases. 


740 
229 
172 

280 

386 
460 
420 
166 
185 
227 
152 
145 


56 

189 
47 
66 
71 
71 
62 
96 


deaths.   ^^^^ 


15 
2 

0 
5 
6 
2 

1 
4 
6 
5 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
7 
1 

0 
0 

I 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
6 


2.08 
0.87 
0 

2.14 

0.26 

0.87 

1.43 

3. 

0.54 

0 
0.66 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1.41 
0 
0 


The  blanks  ( )  indicate  cases  not  reported. 

t  Includes  "  Peritonitis,"  "  Septicsemia"  of  females  between  14  and  45  years  of  age. 
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Table  No.  6.— Obstetrical  No.  2. 


aties. 

Yr. 

Puerperal 
Septicaemia 

Puerperal 
Fever. 

Puerperal 
Eclampsia. 

Affect'ns  of 

Uterine 
Hsemor'age 

Dystocia. 

Alio.  Hom. 

Alio.  Hom. 

Alio.  Hom. 

Alio.  Hom. 

Alio.  Hom. 

Alio.  Horn. 

SL  Louis 

1892 

86        4 

28        8 

8        8 

li>        4 

2       ... 

12        2 

Baltimore 

91 

23 

28       ... 

11 

4        1 

5        1 

26       ... 

Baltimore 

92 

17       ... 

38       ... 

15       ... 

28       ... 

8       ... 

U       ... 

San  Francifico 

92 

29         1 

87         8 

7       ... 

28        1 

8 

9       ... 

Cincinnati 

92 

84t       5t 

16       ... 

26       ... 

5        1 



Detroit 

92 
91 

13 

20         0 
13       ... 

6        2 
1         1 

2       ... 



1 

Minneapolis ... 

Biinneapolifl ... 

92 

8         1 

18       ... 

8         1 

2 

1        2 

8 

Rochester 

92 

8         1 

7         2 

5         1 



4        2 

1 

St.  Paul..... 

90 

8         1 

11         1 

0        2 



8 

8         1 

SLPauL. 

91 
92 
91 

8       ... 

5       ... 

84:         1 

7 

10       ... 
8         0 

8         1 

1 

0        0 

1         0 

6        ... 
0         0 

St  Paul 

Kansas  City.... 

Kansas  City.... 

92 

19t         0 

8         0 



1         0 

0         0 

2         0 

Providence 

91 

6 

2 

2       ... 

2         1 

2        ... 

Providence 

92 

1 

5         8 

2         1 

1         2 

2       ... 

2         1 

Denver. 

91 
9? 

10         1 

17 

8        ... 

...        «. 





Denver.. 

Indianapolis... 

91 

4  •     ... 

7 

2 

4       ... 

2 



Indianapolis... 

92 

8       ... 

1 

6 







Allegheny  

92 

6         0 

12         0 

2       ... 

8        ... 

6         1 



Syracuse 

9? 

2 

1 

1 

Nashville 

90 

... 

2 

4 

1        ... 

Nashville 

91 

4        ... 

8       ... 

4       ... 

4 



1        ... 

Nashville 

92 

2       ... 

8 

1 

1        ... 



Duluth 

91 

3 

1         1 

Duluth 

92 

2 

1        ... 

3 





Seattle 

92       2 

Lincoln 

92     

1         1 

4 

18         8 

4         2 

...        ... 

1 

Blanks  ( )  indicate  cases  not  reported. 

t  Includes  Puerperal  Septicaemia. 

:  Includes  Peritonitis  and  Septicsemia  of  females  between  14  and  45  years  of  age. 
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Table  No.  8. — Baiio  of  Work  Reported,  and  of  Phyddane. 


Cases  Reported. 

Philadelphia. 
1892. 

St.  Louis. 
1891  and  1892. 

Baltimore. 
1891  and  1892. 

San  Francifloo. 
1892. 

AUop. 

Horn. 

AUop. 

Horn. 

Allop. 

Horn. 

AUop. 

Horn. 

Typhoid  Fever 

2022 

333 
1053 

236 
813 
742 
636 
3101 
3456 
6.81 
(1)637 
6.5 

42 
188 
162 
101 
740 
1590 

484 

8,806 
3,678 
1,531 
6,059 

15,559 
15.21 

(1)771 
15.12 

5 
289 
299 
79 
407 
1023 
1 

51 
1 

Scarlet  Fever 

5218 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Births 

Totals - 

Ratio,  cases  reported 

Physicians  reporting 

Ratio  physicians 

7235 
6.22 
2036 
6.17 

1386 

I 
(3)394 

1 

(1)700 
7.46 

94 

1 

1 

Cases  Reported. 

Cincinnati. 
1892. 

Detroit. 

(First  >^  of  1892.) 

1891  and  1892. 

Minneapolis. 
1891  and  1892. 

Rochester. 
1892. 

Allop. 

Horn. 

Allop. 

Horn. 

AUop. 

Horn. 

AUop. 

Horn. 

Typhoid  Fever 

222 
688 
664 
1063 
2619 
5256 
11.02 
450 
7.5 

8 

66 
57 
71 
280 
477 
1 

60 
1 

958 
1167 
1771 

581 
2861 
7288 
3.89 
(8)277 
5.28 

85 
884 
440 
116 
846 
1870 
1 

68 
1 

257 
679 

61 
209 

Scarlet  Fever 

1411 

279 

Measles 

Diphtheria. 

Births 

960 

171 

420 
1076 
2432 
2.98 
(1)234 
4.25 

150 
420 
880 

1 
65 

1 

Totals. 

2891 

5.31 

(1)349 

712 

450 

1 
49 

1 

Ratio,  cases  reported 

Physicians  reporting 

Ratio,  Physicians 

1 

Cases  Reported. 

St.  Paul. 
1890,  '91  &  '92. 

Kansas  City. 
1891  and  1892. 

Providence. 
1891  and  1892. 

Denver. 
1891  and  1892. 

Allop. 

Horn. 

Allop. 

Horn. 

Allop. 

Horn. 

Allop. 

Horn. 

Typhoid  Fever 

1 

258 
389 

48 
93 

118 

878 

90 

580 

81 
170 

12 
119 

Scarlet  Fever 

1000 

220 

353 

70 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

967 
4695 
6662 
7.75 
(1)172 
6.87 

1 
61     1       1.M 

39 
299 
408 
1 
87 
1 

214 

83 

Births 

678 
859 

1 
27 

1 

4073 
4580 
11.2 
(1)267 
7.22 

Totals 

861 

6.09 

(2)107 

8.67 

169 

1 

80 

1 

1666 

5 

(1)840 

6.66 

832 

1 

eo 

1 

Ratio,  cases  reported..... 
Physicians  reporting..... 
Ratio,  Physiciani. 
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Table  8. — (Concluded). 


Indiftnapolls. 
mi  vid  liML 

AlliSKbeny. 
1892. 

NaKhvillc. 
1I«0,  '§1  &  *92. 

I«fl2. 

Casei  RefxirlnL 

Allop. 

Horn. 

A11c»p. 

Hom. 

Allop. 

Kotn, 

Allop. 

Horn. 

Scarlet  F^toi-...**,^ 

Sleuk*. 

1 

21 

0 

.... 

eis 

1112 

6a 
51 

n 

1 

15 

17 

m 

9 

01            IS 

Dlpbtheftft 

100              5 

Btrtbt - * 

2267 
S5te 

270 

1 
1179    i      lAa 

Toul*-.- 1 

3185 

185 

D             0     , 

1340 

^ 

RAiJOfCuea  repoi1«d....„ 

17.22 

1 

"  .».-«..». 

9.32 

1 

C.47 

1 

FbyadcUns  report! ns....„ 

mm 

11 

fl>  137 

18 

(8^206 

(Sjll 

im         B 

21  .S 

1 

7.fil 

1 

18.91 

I 

3.74             1 

D»^n* 

T>uluth. 
1891  and  16^    1 

Seattle. 
1892, 

Unroln. 

Cttm  fepoTted. 

Altop. 

Hdlft. 

A]  lop. 

Horn, 

Allop. 

Bom. 

AUcip. 

Exxm. 

TTplM^d  F«T«r.... «...! 

50 

AS 

701 

^ 

........... 

„„„„„„ 

Bc&rlet  Ferer^..... ... 

e 

7 

109 

11 

e« 

9 

Meulet,    **.-  -..  -*. . 

Idphlh«rla,„» 

70 

M 

254 

Sfl 

110 

35 

1206 
2330 

133 
259 

4(M 

401 

96 
96 

Tot^ **..... ^ 

1S4 

115 

182 

44 

1  BatiOf  eflj«a  fepofted...„ 

1.S& 

1 

9 

1 

4.21 

1 

3.91 

1 

PhfriclAiu  reporiltiK  '•■» 

tajioa 

13 

(a)  50 

7 

(3)  115  '        16 

(1)62 

15 

RaIIo,  FbfilclaDS. 

'  ».fi» 

1 

7.14 

1 

77.19  1          1 

1 

4.18 

1 

Bl&nks  r ^  indicate  cases  not  reported. 

(1)  Physician's  report. 

(2)  Members  of  two  State  Societies. 

(8)  From  3d  edition  Medical  and  Surgical  Register  (Polk). 
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Table  No.  9.— From  Foi-m  No.  3, '' DeaihsJ* 


CiUea, 


81.  LquIa, 

Baltimore.,....-.. 

B*lUmOPe 

San  Frmjictseo-. 

DetrolL,.....,. 

lllnneiipc^lli 

Rocheiler... ...... 

BL  PauI 

St.  Paul........... 

St.  PAtil.. ..„,,..., 

Provideiice..,.», 
Denver  „.-...,.„.. 
DeiiTer  ............ 

IndLanapolla..... 

Indi&ti&pallB 

AU^beny ........ 

Sym'UM.. 

KuhvlUe.. ........ 

BtftshrUle ..., 

DuluUi. .,...., 

Dtduth 

Seaellia... 

lincaJa............. 


Year, 


imi 

18912 

18^ 
IBei 

imi 

1802 
1»90 
l»91 

iffiii 

1892 
im 
1352 
1891 
1892 
18»1 
1891! 

18S0 
1891 
1892 
1882 
1891 
1892 
1802 
1802 


AouteBUiin'chd 


AUcrp. 


80g 
1083 
latr? 

4fi4 

im 
ana 

230 

2a& 
im 

15« 

im 

219 
193 
17» 
17?* 

im 

223 
229 
lOS 
183 
124 
79 
66 

m 

79 


Eom. 


&7 
42 

i? 

12 
44 

aa 

67 
1.^ 
19 
12 
7 
7 
19 


9 
4 
7 
lb 

ar 

12 
9 
7 
5 
2 

a 
s 


I>€!Attt 

Ratio. 


12.1 
25. B 
27.8 
47 .0« 
li^.H 
9.52 
£.22 
6.7« 
4.52 
1&.38 
8,79 

n.i 

19. 
22. 

B.e 

8.42 
8.39 
19.9 
44. & 
20.1 
3&.27 
8.28 
19. 
21.41 
2S.14 
24.8 
89.5 
2S. 
13. 
16.2 


Acute  Retplmr 


AllDf}. 


Horn. 


14  IS 

83 

139fi 

4« 

1107 

42 

ism 

49 

902 

61 

328 

41 

3fr9 

41 

314 

42 

&lt 

» 

197 

m 

27» 

17 

256 

32 

218 

10 

203 

7 

251 

^ 

2m 

47 

301 

m 

17& 

19 

2S5 

1 

18S 

2 

8»7 

24 

415 

35 

125  1 

0 

229 

V 

176 

13 

11« 

13 

6A 

2 

as 

4 

63 

9 

105 

16 

Deaih 
Ratlfi. 


IT.l 

BO,  as 
2fl.a5 

40.12 
ll*7B 

s. 

6.8 
7*47 
8.69 
6.13 
16.23 
i. 

21.8 
39. 
7.81 
5.96 
10.S7 
0.21 
285, 
91.5 
16.12 
12.57 
20.  H 

sa.i 

11.5 

9. 

82.5 
S.7S 
7. 
6.56 


BL  Louis  . , Ism 

Baltlmope....... Iftll 


From  All 


Baldmor^. 


i 


1892 


ai97  2^7 

9^)01  356 

9513  481 


13.47 
19.1S 


RaUo  ofn^Esm 
Reported. 


5.32 

1 

15.21 

1 

15.21 

I 

Hallo  oi 
Fbyvtclaiia. 


6.9 
15.13 
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Table  9. — (Coucluded). 


Citiefl. 


Year. 


From  all 
Causes. 


Allop.     Horn, 


.Death 
Ratio. 


H. 


Ratio  of  Cases 
Reported. 


Ratio  of 
Physicians. 


Allop. 


Horn. 


8aD  Francisco . 

Cincinnati 

Detroit. 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis.... 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

St.  Paul 

St  Paul 

Kansas  City .... 
Kansas  City .... 

Providence 

Providence 

Denver 

Denver 

Indianapolis... 
Indianapolis... 

Allegheny 

Syracuse 

Nashville 

Nashville 

Nashville. 

Dayton 

Duluth 

Duluth 

Seattle 

Lincoln 


1892 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 


6674 
5150 
1057 
1601 
1690 
2068 
1440 
1628 
1464 
1620 
1526 
1692 
1734 


1874 
2116 
1921 
1505 
1152 
1445 
1263 
687 


198 
381 
187 
295 
805 
460 
154 
141 
137 
82 
90 
273 
802 


1873 
53 
137 
156 
78 
74 
85 
52 


33.71 

13.52 

7.79 

5.42 

5.54 

4.5 

9.35 

11.54 

10.6 

19.75 

16.96 

6.2 

5.14 


346 
428 


51 
67 


25.66 
39.92  I 
14.08  I 
9.71  I 
14.77 
19.52 
14.86 
13.21 


6.8 


11.02 
5.31 
3.89 
3.89 
2.93 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
11. 
11. 
5.09 
5.09 
5. 
5. 

17.43 
17.43 
0. 

6.47 
9.32 
9.32 
9.32 
9. 
9. 
9. 

4.21 
4.14 


7.45 
7.5 
7.12 
5.23 
4.25 
4.25 
6.37 
6.37 
6.37 
7.22 
7.22 
3.57 
3.57 
5.66 
5.66 
21.8 
21.8 
7.61 
8.47 
18.91 
18.91 
18.91 
8.58 
7.93 
7.93 
7.19 
4.13 


These  tables,  showing  as  they  do  the  results  of  a  very  large 
amonnt  of  labor  in  many  diiFerent  cities,  cannot  be  studied  with  any- 
thing like  the  care  they  deserve  in  the  few  minutes  now  at  our  dis- 
posal. It  is  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  go  into  details,  or  to  con- 
sider the  cities  separately  in  the  short  time  allotted  me.  I  will, 
therefore,  simply  call  your  attention  to  some  general  features  of  the 
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different  tables,  leaving  it  for  yow  to  study  them  more  in  detail  at 
your  leiHure.  I  invite  you  to  make  such  study,  as  I  believe  you  will 
find  it  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Taking  the  tables  up  in  the  order  given,  we  have  first*  Measles. 
The  only  cities  in  which  there  is  any  pretence  of  reporting  cases,  are 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Ciacinnitti,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Indianapolis,  atrd  Nasliville  in  189L  These  cities  report  totals  as 
follows  :  Allopaths,  8656  cases  with  297  deaths,  naortality  per  cent,, 
3.43;  Homoeopaths,  1098  cases  with  7  deaths,  mortality  i>er  cent,, 
0.64, 

It  id  questionable  whether  in  Bdtimore  in  1891,  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  Indianapolis,  in  1892,  and  Nashville  with  an  Allopathic 
total  of  668  cases  reported  and  54  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  9,5 ; 
and  a  Homoeopathic  total  of  97  canes  with  2  deaths,  mortality  per 
cent,  2.06  j  there  is  anything  more  than  a  pretence  of  reporting 
cases.  In  the  rest  of  the  cities  named  the  reports  may  be  approxi- 
mately correct.  They  show  that  the  Allopaths  reported  8088  cases 
with  243  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  3.04;  while  the  Homceopaths 
reported  1001  cases  with  5  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  0,5. 

Of  the  cities  reporting  deaths  alone  we  have  report*?  from  Phila- 
delphia, San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Providence,  Allegheny,  Syracuse, 
Nashville,  Duluth,  and  Lincoln  giving  total  deaths,  Allopaths  171 
to  the  Homceopaths'  7.  Ratio,  24.43  to  1.  These  cities  report  of 
other  diseases  and  births — Allopaths  16,855  cases  to  the  Homoeo- 
paths', 2785  ;  ratio,  6  to  1  and  have  of  physicians;  Allopaths,  3815; 
Homoeopaths,  637 ;  ratio,  6  to  1. 

In  no  city  is  the  Homoeopathic  mortality  as  high  as  the  Allo- 
pathic, and  in  only  one  of  the  cities  named  as  perhaps  appro ximatelj 
correct  is  our  maximum  mortality  as  high  as  their  minimum. 

Table  No.  2  deals  with  Typhoid  Fevet\  Here  we  find  a  larger 
number  of  cities  pretending  to  report  cases.  That  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  pretence  with  many,  a  glance  at  the  table  will  readily  con- 
vince any  one  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  the  results  in  typhoid,  but 
following  the  order  laid  down  we  find  that  Philadelfdiia,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Rochester,  Providence,  Denver, 
Nashville,  in  1891,  Dayton  and  Duluth  report— Allopaths,  8265 
cases  with  2037  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  24.65;  Homoeopaths, 
1131  cases  with  224  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  19.71. 

Of  these  cities,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  in  1892,  Mitineapolie, 
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Dayton,  and  Duluth,  in  1891,  have  apparently  the  fullest  rejiorts  of 
csa&es  attended.  They  report — Allopaths,  6502  cases  with  940 
dtttbfi,  mortality  per  cent.,  14.46;  Homoeopaths,  941  cases  with  131 
deaths,  mortality  per  cent,,  13.92.  The  rest  of  the  cities  in  the  list 
report — Allopaths,  1763  cases,  with  1097  deaths,  mortality  per 
etntt,  62,22 ;  Horaa?opaths,  190  cases  with  93  deaths,  mortality  per 
cemUf  48,95,  The  cities  reporting  deaths  alone,  are  Sun  Francisco, 
Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Allegheny,  Syracuse, 
KashviHe  in  1890  and  1892,  and  Lincoln.  They  report— Alio 
paths,  801 ;  Homa?opaths,  55;  ratio,  14*56  to  1,  These  cities  report 
of  other  diseases  and  births.  Allopaths,  20,756;  f lonitBopaths,  2423  • 
mtio,  8,15  to  1,  and  have  of  physicians,  Allopuths,  2336;  Homoeo- 
paths, 284 ;  ratio,  8.33  to  1 , 

Table  No,  3  deals  with  Dipfdhcna,  The  cities  reporting  cases  of 
diphtheria  are  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Minneapolis. 
BochestcT,  St  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Providence,  Denver,  Indianapolis, 
Syracuse,  Nashville,  Dayton,  Dulutli  and  Lincoln,  They  report — 
Allopatlis,  8765  cases,  with  2996  deaths,  ranrtality  per  cent.,  34.07 ; 
Hom<Bo|>ath9,  1141  cases,  with  347  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.^ 
30.41.  Cities  in  which  both  m'hools  report  40  per  cent,  or  less  are 
Su  Louis,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Panl,  in  1890  and  1891,  Kansas 
City,  Providence,  Denver,  Nashville,  in  1890,  Dulnth  in  1891  and 
Linooln.  They  report — Allopaths,  4615  cases  with  1356  deatiis, 
mortality  per  cent.,  39,37  ;  IIotnce*jpaths,  724  cases  with  176  deaths, 
mortality  per  cent.,  24,31,  The  rest  of  the  cities  reporting  but,  on 
aoDouot  of  high  death-rates,  not  believed  to  be  fully  reported,  give 
Allopaths,  4150  cases  with  1630  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  39»3; 
Homoeopaths,  417  cases  with  171  deaths,  mortality  percent,,  41. 
Cities  not  reporting  cases  are  San  Francisco  and  Allegheny.  They 
rejiort  *leaths,  Allopaths  334;  Homoeopaths  IS;  ratio,  18,55  to  1. 
There  are  of  physicians,  Allopaths,  8*]7  ;  Homceopaths,  112;  ratio, 
7.47  to  L 

Table  No.  4  treats  of  iSVrarfe/  Fever,  Scarlet  levtr  h  without 
doubt  the  l)est  reported  disease,  in  nearly,  if  not  quite  every  city 
represented  in  this  report.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  it  is  not  well  reported  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cities^  The  cities  reporting  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  Philadelphia, 
St»  Louis,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Rochester, 
St  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Providence,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  Syracuse, 
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Na.'^hville,  Dayton,  Duluth  and  Lincoln.  They  report  totals  as  fol- 
lows— Allopaths,  17,340  cas€«  with  1466  deaths,  raortality  per  cent., 
8,45  ;  HooioBopaths,  3039  cases,  with  157  deaths,  mortality  per  cent., 
5.16,  Cities  with  12  per  cent*  or  leas  mortality  report — Allojmths, 
16,463  cases  with  1317  deaths,  mortality  of  8  per  cent.;  Homoeo- 
paths, 2862  Ciises  with  141  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  4.93.  Detroit 
in  J892,  Nashville  in  1890,  Dayton,  Duluth  in  1892,  and  Lincoln 
all  report  more  than  12  per  cent,  mortality,  and  are  probably  not 
worthy  of  credence.  They  report  — Allopaths,  877  cases  with  149 
deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  17;  Ilomceopaths,  177  cases  with  16 
deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  9.  Cities  reporting  deaths  alone  are 
San  Francisco  and  Allegheny.  They  report — Allopaths,  134  to 
the  Homceopaths  L  Physicians  reporting  are  Allopaths,  837  ;  Ho- 
moeopaths, 112;  ratio,  7.47  to  L 

Table  No.  5,  OifHtelricul  No.  1,  deals  with  tlie  number  of  cases  of 
labor  attended  by  members  of  the  two  schools,  and  tlie  number  of 
deaths  from  puerperal  causes. 

In  studying  this  table  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  include  the  cases  attend etl  by  niidwives,  and  consequently 
if  the  number  of  cases  here  given  seems  small  for  the  number  of 
deaths  given  in  Table  9,  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  large  number  of 
cases  of  labor  attended  by  midwi%*es  in  every  city  reported.  There 
is,  however,  good  evidence  that  labors  are  not  fully  reported  in  a 
large  number  of  cities. 

Of  the  cities  reporting  eases,  %ve  find  that  St,  Louis,  Baltimore,* 
Cineinnati,  Jlinneapolis,  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Indian- 
apolis in  1892,  Syracuse,  Naahville,  Duhith  and  Seattle  report — 
Allopaths,  31,488  cases  with  702  deaths,  mortality  per  cent.,  2.23; 
Homceopaths,  4219  cases  with  42  deaths,  mortality  per  cent*,  1. 

Of  cities  not  rejiorting  cases  we  find  San  Francisco,  Detroit, 
Provideuce,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  in  1891,  Allegheny  and  Lincoln 
reporting — Allopaths,  315  deatiis  to  the  Honneopaths,  23;  ratio, 
17  to  1,  while  the  physicians  are — ^Allopaths,  2000;  Homoeopaths, 
280;  ratio,  7.14  to  1. 

Table  No.  6,  Obstdrw^l  No.  2. — This  table  deals  with  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  the  different  puerperal  causes  reported  by  physi- 
cians of  the  two  schools  and  sliould  he  studied  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  table,  Table  No.  5,  to  be  properly  comprehended. 

Taking  the  cities  mentioned  as  reporting  cases  of  labor,  we  have 
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eeeii  tliat  they  re[K>rt^ — Allopaths,  31,488  cases  to  the  Homceopaths' 
4219,  or  7.46  to  our  1. 

They  report  deaths  as  follows:  from  poerperal  septiaemra,  190  to 
our  9  ;  ratio,  21  to  1  ;  from  puerj>eral  fever,  258  to  our  1 1  ;  ratio, 
23.45  to  1  *,  from  pueT|jeral  eclampsia,  79  to  our  9 ;  ratio,  8,77  to  1 ; 
from  affections  of  pregnancy,  97  to  our  8 ;  ratio,  12.12  to  1 ;  from 
uterine  haemorrhage,  27  to  our  6 ;  ratio,  4*6  to  1  ;  and  from  dystocia, 
67  to  our  3 ;  ratio,  22.33  to  1 . 

Cities  not  reporting  cases  of  labor  are  San  Francisco,  Detroit, 

[ividence,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  in  1891,  Allep^heny  and  Lincoln. 
have  of  physicians:  Allopaths,  2000;  Homccnpatlis,  280; 
ratio,  7*14  to  1  ;  and  report  deaths  as  follows  ;  puerperal  septicieniia, 
55  to  our  2;  ratio.  27-5  to  1  ;  puerperal  fever,  151  to  our  7  ;  ratio, 
2L6  to  1 ;  puerperal  eclampsia,  26  to  our  3 ;  ratio,  8.66  to  1  ;  affec- 
tions of  pregnaney,  54  to  our  6;  ratio,  9  to  1  ;  uterine  hremorrhage, 
21  to  our  3 ;  ratio,  7  to  1  ;  and  from  dystocia,  11  to  our  1, 

Table  No»  7  (from  Form  No.  5), — This  table  gives  the  number  of 
of  pertussis  reportetl,  and  deaths  from  the  same.  It  gives  also 
the  number  of  deaths  from  cerebro-epinal  meningitis  and  from  ery- 
sipelas.  Under  the  head  of  pertussis  we  find  that  St.  Louis,  Balti- 
more, and  Cincinnati  report — Allopaths,  675  canes  with  230  deaths, 
mortality  per  cent.,  34.1  ;  Homteopaths,  49  eases  with  14  deaths, 
mortality  per  cent,  28,6.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
reports  of  cases  of  pertussis  are  utterly  useless.  The  cities  reporting 
deaths  alone  are  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  1892,  Providence,  Indianapo- 
lis, in  1892,  Allegheny  and  Nashville.  They  report  deaths,  A Uo- 
iths,  117;  Horaa?<»paths,  18;  ratio,  6.5  to  1.  St,  Louis,  Balti- 
oore,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Minneapjlia,  in  1892,  Providence,  Alle- 
gheny, Syracuse  and  Nashville  report  deaths  from  cerebro-spinal 
ill  'Its:  Allopaths,  1064  ;  Honicenpaths,  81;  ratio,  13.13  to  1. 

rl  le  cities  report  deaths  from  erysipelas:  Allopaths,  165  ;  Ho- 

mceopuths,  12 ;  ratio,  13,75  to  1  ;  and  have  of  physicians:  Allopaths, 
3407;  Homoeopaths,  403;  ratio,  8,43  to  1. 

Table  No.  8,  Ha^io  of  Work  Kcporkd  and  of  Phi/dcians, — This 
table  18  designed  to  show  the  relation  between  the  number  of  cases 
of  different  diseases  reported  by  the  two  schools,  and  also  the  rela- 
tive number  of  physicians  of  the  two  schools  reporting  work.  From* 
it,  we  learn  that  Philadelphia,  St*  Louis,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Providence, 
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I>enver,  Indianapolis,  Syracuse,  Nashville,  Dayton,  Duluth,  iSeattle 
and  Lincoln  re[)ort  from  all  causes:  Allopathe,  72,477  cases  to  the 
Homopopaths*  10,570;  ratio,  6.86  to  1.  There  are  id  these  cities: 
Allopaths,  6649;  HomoBOpaths,  1008;  ratio,  6-59  to  1. 

Cities  reporting  typhoid  fever  c-ases  give  eases  reported:  Allo- 
paths, 8266;  Homreopatlis,  1131  ;  ratio,  7,31  to  1* 

Physicians  in  the  same  cities  are:  Allopaths,  4979,  Homoeopaths, 
776;  ration,  6.42  to  1. 

Cities  reporting  scarlet  fever  give  cases  reported;  Allopaths^ 
17,340;  Homoeopaths,  3039 ;  ratio,  5,71  to  L  Phyeiciaas  in  the 
same  cities  are:  Allopaths,  6534;  UomGeopaths,  992;  ratio,  6.59 
to  1, 

Cities  reporting  measles  give  cases  reported:  Allopaths,  8666  j 
Homoeopaths,  1098  ;  ratio,  7.88  to  1.  Physicians  in  the  same  cities 
are;  Allopaths,  2988;  Homoeopaths,  347;  ratio,  8,61  to  K 

Cities  reporting  diphtheria  give  cases  reported:  Allopaths,  8766; 
Honiteopath?,  1141;  ratio,  7*68  to  1.  Physicians  in  same  cities  are : 
Allopaths,  4498  ;  Homoeopaths,  598  ;  raho,  7,52  to  L 

Cities  reporting  cases  of  labor  give  cases  re|)orted  :  **  Allopatlia, 
31,488;  Homoeopaths,  4219;  ratio,  7.46  (o  1.  The  same  cities 
have  of  physicians:  Allopaths,  3347;  Honiceopaths,  434;  ratio, 
7.71  to  L 

Table  No,  9  (from  Form  No.  3),— This  table  deals  with  deaths^ 
alone  as  reported  by  the  two  schools,  and  for  the  reason  that  in  all 
the  larger  cities  a  death  certificate  mnst  be  given  before  a  body  is 
permitted  to  be  buried,  this  is  the  most  reliable  table  given* 

The  deaths  are  given  under  the  headings  of  **  Deaf  lis  from  Acute 
Stomach  and  Bowel  Diseases,"  from  **  Acute  Respiratory  Diseases,^' 
and  from  '*  All  Causes"  (exclusive  of  deaths  from  violence,  suicide, 
and  coroners'  cases).  Under  the  heading  of  *'  Death  from  Acute 
Stomach  and  Bowel  Diseases,"  we  find  St.  liouis,  Baltimore,  San 
Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Slinneapolis,  Rochester,  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City,  Providence,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  Allegheny,  Syra- 
cuse, Nashville,  Dayton,  Duluth,  Seattle,  and  Lincoln  report:  Alio* 
paths,  8786;  Homceopaths,  618;  ratio,  14.22  to  1.  Under  the 
heading  of  **  Deaths  from  Acute  Respiratory  Diseases,'*  we  find  the 
same  cities  report:  Allopaths,  12,678;  Homieopaths,  866;  ratio, 
14,63  to  1.  Under  the  head  of  **  Deaths  from  All  Causes:"  Allo- 
paths, 64,287;  Homoeopaths,  4854;    ratio,  13.24  to   L     Compare^ 
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tJie  rati<js  with  the  ratios  of  cases  reported  in  the  mine  cities,  7.1  to 
1,  and  of  physicians  reporting  7.5  to  1,  and  judge  for  yourself  who 
are  signing  death  certificates. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  tables,  there  are  a  few  points  which 
wem  to  me  to  especially  merit  our  attention.  And  of  th^  I  would 
plat-«  first  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  mcAi^Ies,  our  l>est  showing 
is  made  on  tables  of  the  gretitcst  apparent  reliability,  and  the  worst  on 
ihot^e  which,  from  their  extremely  high  mortality  {>er  cent,  we  l^e- 
lieve  to  be  the  most  imperfectly  reported.  It  is  a  i'mt  that  any  one 
who  will  make  some  inquiries  can  readily  verify  that  typhoid  fever 
r9se»  are  not  recorded  with  anything  like  the  care  they  should  be. 
This  ia  astonishingly  true  of  our  men  in  many  cities,  as  note  Balti- 
more, in  1891,  reporting  five  cumm  and  eight  deaths;  in  1892,  re- 
porting lio  cases  and  seven  deaths;  also  note  Cincinnati,  with  iU 
three  cases  and  eight  deathj?, — all  reporting  more  deaths  than  cases. 
different  reporters  stated  that  the  HomaMipatha  reported  more  cases 
after  death  than  did  the  Allopaths,  Diphtheria  is  almost  an  exact 
|>arallel  of  typhoid  fever,  both  in  relation  to  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported and  to  the  comparative  results  between  the  two  8chook.  It 
lOtild  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  these  are  the  only  diseasea  in 
hieh  tlie  Homoeopaths  do  not  report  more  cases  per  physician.  If 
the  death  ration  ai*e  compared  with  the  number  of  physicians  report- 
ing, we  make  a  much  better  showing  than  through  percentages,  as 
witness:  All  cities  reporting  cases  of  typhoid  give  death  ratio  9.1  to 
our  1,  while  the  ratio  of  physicians  in  the  same  cities  is  6.4  to  1. 
Id  diphtheria,  the  ratios  are:  Deaths,  8.7  to  1  ;  of  physicians,  7.5 
to  !•  These  two  diseases  will  bear  some  study  which  we  do  not 
have  time  to  give.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  of 
the  <x>mparativc  success  of  men  of  our  own  school,  This  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  at  best  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  at.  It 
has  incidentally  come  lo  my  knowledge  that  in  two  cities  with  325 
Allopaths  and  60  Homoeopaths,  in  one,  one  physician  changed  our 
mortality  per  ctut,  in  typhoid  from  16  to  28,  and  in  the  other  city 
one  physician  changed  our  mortality  iu  diphtheria  from  13  t^>  43  per 
cent.  In  both  instances  the  men  are  noted  among  their  medical 
brethren  for  their  crude  and  un-nom<i:M>patbic  methwls  of  prac- 
tice, but  they  sail  under  the  flag,  and  their  work  is  included  in  these 
tables,  as?  is  the  work  of  all  physicians  who  claim  to  be  Homuao- 
paths. 
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In  Table  No.  6,  Obdetrkai  No.  2,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  our 
best  relative  8howing  is  in  connection  with  puerperal  septicapmia, 
where  the  ratio  is  21  to  1,  and  with  puerperal  fever  with  the  ratio 
23.45  to  1,  while  the  ratio  of  cases  treated  is  7.46  to  1,  or,  in  oUier 
words,  their  ]om  from  the  sarae  number  of  cases  of  labor  attended  is 
3  to  our  1. 

In  Table  No.  9  we  have  seen  that  the  Allopaths  lost,  from  acute 
stomach  and  bowel  diseases,  8786  to  the  Homceopaths  618;  from 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  12,678  to  our  8C6;  and  from  all  c^ui^e?*, 
64,287  to  our  4854;  while  they  reported  of  all  diseases  treated,  7.1 
cases  to  our  1.  At  the  same  rate  they  have  to  account  for  4306  or  a 
little  over  50  per  cent,  of  their  deaths  from  acute  stomach  and  bowel 
diseases,  for  6529  or  54  per  cent,  of  their  deaths  from  acute  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  for  29,824  or  46  per  cent,  of  their  deaths  from  all 
causes.  The  population  represented  in  thii^  table  is  4,607,066,  or 
about  /j  of  tlie  population  of  the  United  States.  Tliose  of  a  specu- 
lative turn  of  mind  may  ^ud  it  interesting  to  figure  what  tliis  means 
if  applied  to  the  whole  of  tlie  United  States,  and  what  it  means  in 
dollars  and  cents  at  the  average  value  of  a  human  life  as  fixed  by  the 
United  StiUe^  court?^— l>etween  §5000  and  |6000, 

In  conclusion,  fiermit  me  to  say,  that  while  the  elements  of  unre- 
liability in  the  health  office  records  caunot  be  laid  at  our  door,  the 
records  being  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  our  opponents,  there  is 
a  work  in  this  connection  which  we  can  and  should  do.  We  should 
individunlly  and  cnlleetively  report  all  of  our  cases^  and  insist  that 
all  others,  irresi>ective  of  school,  shall  do  likewise.  We  should  also 
insist  that  these  eases  be  properly  recorded.  Then  will  such  invest!* 
gations  as  this  be  valuable. 

Let  lis  s|>eed  the  day* 

Notes  fob  Appendix, 

1 ,  Medical  Reform,  Cockburne.  See  Boericke  &  TafePs  Catalogue,'* 
1890,  p.  r28. 

2.  From  Hardenstein's  work.  See  Boericke  &  TafePs  Catalogue, 
1890,  p.  129. 

3-  Comparative  Results  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane.  Sec 
**  Honifeopatliy  and  the  Insane/*  by  N.  Emmons  Paine,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Netty  Etigland  Medical  Gazdie^  1892.     Also  reprint. 

4.  Hare's  i%«/e7?4  of  Practical  Therapeuiies,  vol  A, 
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5.  •*  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1873  in  the  United  States."   Second  S«- 
Forty-lhinl  CongreRs,  p,  35. 

6.  See  Mlnmnpolia  Hotnceopathic  Magazine^  June,  1892.  Also 
reprint. 

7-  To  Eld  ridge  C,  Price  is  due  the  credit  of  interesting  Dr. 
Thomas  in  this  work. 

8.  The  New  York  County  Homceopathic^Iedioal  Society  took  up 
the  work  of  filling  Form  No,  1,  was  at  first  refii^Kl  j>er mission  to 

the  records;  was  upon  further  demands  permitted  to  see  the 
records,  but  cases  were  found  to  be  so  Indifferently  reported  that  the 
eoiomittee  appointed  to  do  the  work  decided  that  the  report  would, 
of  nei^eseity,  be  not  worth  the  lal)or.  Dr.  William  Watts,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  promised  to  report  that  city,  but  was  positively  refused  per- 
tntssion  to^ee  the  refxvrds  of  the  Old  School  health  officer,  and  living 
outside  of  the  city  HmitJ=»,  could  not  gain  awess  by  recourse  to  legal 
irscR*  Pluladelphia  was  at  firat  granted  the  privil^e,  but  later 
refused,  and  up  to  this  writing  i**  debarred  from  the  records. 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Cleveland  commenced  the  work  too  late  to  be 
completed  for  this  report.  Washington,  D.  C,  reported  records 
hard  to  ^H  at  and  not  reliable.  Omaha»  Buffalo,  Ijouisville,  and 
Memphis^  promise*!  reports  but  forgot  to  fuUiil  their  promises.  Owing 
to  circumstances  not  in  our  control,  the  reports  in  many  of  the  cities 

far  from  full.  In  some  instances  men  wlio  promij^etl  to  do  the 
ork  delayed  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  or  any  other  to  make 
full  rejKyrts.  The  rejK>rta  received  are  given  in  the  different  tables, 
and  what  any  [larticular  city  reported,  can  be  seen  by  examining  the 
different  Uibles. 

9.  In  all  tables  the  coroner's  cases  are  not  included.  City  physi- 
CUU98  are  left  out  when  ascertainable. 

10.  Cases  are  refwrted,  but  Dr,  Keeler  says,  in  such  manner  that 
he  could  not  ascertain  who  reported  them. 

DiscDssroN, 

Dr.  Beckwith  :  May  I  ask  why  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago 
were  omitted  from  the  table? 

Dr.  Strickler:  The  Boston  Homce^-^pathic  Metlical  Society  took 
up  the  euhject  in  January,  I  think.  The  man  wlio  was  to  report 
was  Dr,  Porter,  I  believe.  He  wrote  me  long  ago  that  he  would 
send  in  a  rep^jrt.     Tlie  report  has  not  been  received. 

New  York  attempted  to  get  into  the  Health  Office  sometime  in 
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January  or  February,  and  wei-e  at  first  reftisefl  permission  tu  examine 

tbe  recortls,  but  on  furtber  demand  wore  given  the  privilege,  but 
foiUKJ  them  so  ini[>erfectly  reporletl  that  it  was  not  worth  the  time 
and  trouble. 

There  is  somebody  in  this  ball  I  presume  who  can  answer  about 
Chicago,  but  I  had  a  definite  promise  that  Ohicjigo  would  be  reported 
last  June.  I  dejjended  upon  that  promise  until  it  was  too  late  to 
find  any  one  to  report  it. 

Da.  Beckwith  :  Cleveland  ? 

Dr.  Strickler:  The  same  with  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Beck^vith  ;  I  was  consulted  by  the  eorarailteej  and  I  said, 
"If  we  p  rose  tit  papers,  we  want  some  authority,"  ConsequeDtly 
they  liired  a  clerk  in  the  health  office  and  she  is  at  work  on  that 
now,  and  when  it  comes  out  it  will  l>e  Bijrued  by  the  health  oEBoer. 

Dr.  Peck  :  The  importance  of  this  subjeet  no  one  will  gainsay,  but 
few  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  preparatioQ 
of  the  paper  to  which  you  Imve  just  listened.  I  myself  would  not 
undertake  it  for  any  ronsrderatiou.  In  compiling  tbe  statistics  of 
Providence  which  had  135,000  in  1891  and  13^^000  inhabitants  in 
1892,  it  took  my  copyist  at  least  one  month  of  working  hours  in 
order  to  prepare  tlie  returns  simply  for  tbe  chairman  of  (he  com- 
mittee. The  difficulties  I  found  in  the  health  office  and  in  tbe  pre- 
paration of  such  a  report  were,  that  the  facts  are  not  to  l)e  found 
ordinarily  in  the  health  ofScj?.  I  bad  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting 
the  documents  in  my  own  city,  but  the  trouble  Wits  the  different 
systems  of  registration.  I  womler  at  the  table  we  liave  here.  I  never 
should  have  arranges!  such  a  scheme,  but  since  the  Empire  City  has 
decreet!  it,  of  course,  I  had  to  accept.  To  illustrate;  The  paper 
calleil  for  statistics  on  diphtheria,  including  membranous  croii|»,  I 
flatly  refuse<l  to  include  membranous  croup  deatfi  certificates  in  those 
of  diphtheria,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  two  diseases  are  any  more 
alike  than  a  rose  and  a  eabbage.  Both  grow  on  a  stalk,  both  Ijave 
l^ives,  and  both  may  l>e  eaten  ;  therefore,  they  are  identic L 

Furthermore,  the  eases  of  croup  are  not  reportetl ;  the  cases  of 
diphtheria  are  pretended  to  be.  One  of  my  particular  friends  who 
is  a  rising  surgeon  in  my  city,  gives  a  number  of  deaths  equal  U}  the 
Dumber  of  cases.  His  death-rate  for  typhoid  fever  for  tbe  year 
1891  is  100  per  cent,  I  think  that  he  would  feel  very  fmppy  to 
have  that  statement  puljUcly  made.  It  simply  shows  how  doctors 
generally  negkn^t  to  comply  with  the  law.  There  were  two  or  three 
such  cases,  I  found  in  one  year  that  I  continued  the  examination, 
that  the  Allopaths  were  fully  as  delinquent  as  tbe  Hointeopaths, 
frequently  not  mailing  their  certificates  of  the  disease  until  ibey  had 
made  out  the  death  certificates. 

With  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  this  heavy  mortality  record  m 
due  to  that  fact.     I  do  not  believe  myself,  while  recognizing  the  fact 
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'tm  person  may  be  taken  so  ill  with  searlatitia  that  he  is  a5;  dead 
*iy  he  is  taken  sick  as  he  ever  Biibsequently  betHjmes,  tlmt  that 
se  la  productive  of  serious  results  except  from  sheer  neglect  or 
(Areleeeness.     That  is  my  experience. 

With  regard  to  olMetrics  in  our  State,  the  showing  is  very  good, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  found  m  in  every  State,  and  I  ascribe  that  to 
eitra  care  that  it*  undertaken  fn>m  personal  observation  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  practice  of  leading  members  fif  both  scliools.  We  live 
on  terms  of  comparative  harmony  in  our  city»  and  while  we  have  as 
poor  spef*imens  of  doctors  a.s  the  other  sf*hool  can  sliow,  yet  the  in- 
rrcased  care  and  attention  and  fidelity  to  duty  which  cluiracteriasee 
the  Homceopath  who  is  a  Homceopath  from  principle  shows  itself 
in  the  lying-in  chamber,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  our  small  mortality. 

Our  showing  is  very  good  also  in  croup  and  in   respiratory  and 
»wel  troubles* 

'  The  reports  of  death  certificates  from  oor  city  are  alt  taken  only 
from  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Sficiety,  and  Rhode 
Island  Homoeofrathie  Six*iety.  Anybmly  can  practice  medicine  in 
imr  state  who  wishes,  and  I  thouglit  the  only  fair  way  was  to  take 
the  certificales  of  those  who  were  recognized  officially  as  members  of 
tlieJr  respective  societies. 

The  practical  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  paper  arc  as  follows  : 
Fir^t,  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  cities  in  which  you  reside;  show 
yourself  a  good  citizen,  else  you  cannot  expect  to  be  rated  as  a  good 
rtoctor.  \ou  don't  know  who  is  going  to  examine  your  death  cer- 
tificates, nor  for  what  purrwse  they  will  be  used;  make  them  out, 
then,  in  this  manner:  If  ynu  are  not  sure,  and  yuu  know  we  are  not 
iilwnys  sure  of  the  cause  of  diseases;  if  there  is  any  doubt — some- 
tinx^  of  course,  the  manner  of  death  determines  the  iliaguosis — 
lllways  make  it  out  for  that  cause  which  is  considered  inculpable,  un- 
I<*ss  that  diagnosis  impairs  the  pros jiects  of  the  family  with  regard  to 
life  insurance.  Protect  the  interest  of  your  school  as  you  would 
your  own  interest. 

The  CiJAiTiMAN :  Furtlicr  discussion  will  be  by  Dr.  Beckwith, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dk.  Beckwith,  of  Ohio:  The  State  Board  of  Ohio,  of  which  I 
vfnB  a  member  for  five  years,  spent  much  of  their  time  trying  to 
gather  statistics,  and  wc  found  it  impossililc.  I  don't  believe  there 
tft  a  State  in  the  United  Stat<^  that  has  statistics^  neither  do  I  believe 
that  that  report  is  correct.  Details  are  reported  which  are  not  cor- 
rect. While  this  paf>er  has  requireiJ  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  I  do 
not  believe  half  of  it  is  cf»rrect.  I  will  admit  that  our  school  is 
much  more  successful,  and  why  ?  Because  we  have  a  Iw^tter  class  of 
patieut>*;  we  have  better  nurses,  and  we  have  a  better  class  of  society 
to  treat.  We  have  every  advantage  that  we  possibly  can  have,  con- 
"  |aently  I  look  upon  the  statistics   as   rather  unfair  to  the  Old 
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School  because  they  give  but  little  medicine  now.  I  think  they  are 
giving  very  little  more  medicine  than  our  jHjhool,  and  their  success 
IB  much  better  now  than  it  wa8  before. 

The  mortal ity  in  those  cjises  it  seems  to  rae  is  enormous  and  why  ? 
Because  it  is  down  among  the  lower  classes—the  Norwegian^^  Danish 
and  Swedes  that  have  no  care  or  attention  whatever. 

The  only  way  to  make  the  world  and  the  Allopaths  believe  this 
is  to  got  it  from  tlie  health  authorities.  None  of  you  would  take 
my  statement  or  that  of  any  other  pliy.sieian  in  retjard  to  such  figures, 
especially  when  their  views  are  difterent.  I)r,  Wilri^^n,  of  Cleveland, 
spent  one  week  with  an  aissistant  getting  statistics  ;  then  gave  it  up 
and  wrote,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  Dr.  Strickler,  that  Ije  would 
5Hind  it  later,  Tben  they  got  a  clerk  in  the  health  office  who  is 
doing  it  correctly,  taking  every  physician  and  his  certificate. 

The  Chairman:  The  pajver  will  be  furttier  discussed  by  Dr, 
Edgerton,  of  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  Edgerton,  of  Kansas  City :  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  ou  this  \vork  in  Kansas  City*  I  got  a  lady  to  go  to  the  health 
officers  who  very  kindly  allowed  her  the  use  of  the  books,  but  we 
found  it  very  difficult  work  t(i  make  any  cre<h*tjihle  statement  in 
puerperal  ca/^es,  deaths  due  to  cnnfiuement.  The  death  was  simply 
re|>orted,  giving  the  name  of  the  disease  from  wliich  tlie  patient  died, 
but  saying  nothing  as  to  whether  it  was  immediately  following  c^on- 
finement.  I  found  a  tendency,  and  I  notice<l  !t  more  among  the 
Allopaths,  to  put  down  a  disease  which  had  the  most  dangerous  form. 
For  instance^  a  short  time  ago  I  was  ealletl  to  a  case  that  an  Allo- 
I>ath  had  seen  and  he  pronounced  it  eerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  I 
found  a  little^  rheumatism  there.  Cases  that  are  simply  German 
measles  are  called  scarlatina  and  the  hmise  is  placarded,  1  believe 
the  Huraffiopnths  are  more  careful  alx»ut  these  tilings. 

The  Chairman  :  The  discussion  will  now  be  closed  by  Dr, 
Strickler. 

Dr<  SriiicKLrEK :  I  don't  know  as  I  have  much  to  say  in  closing 
this  discussion.     The  conclusion  of  my  paper  will  be  ample. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  business  is  the  paper  by  Dr.  Martha 
A.  Canfield,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  *'The  Development  of  Medical 
Science  through  Homoeopathy." 

Dr.  Canfield  addressed  the  Congress  as  follows : 
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ADDRESS. 

TBE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
THROUGH  HOMCEOPATHW 

By  Martha  A.  Canfoxd,  M.D.,  Cljcvixakd,  Ohio. 


The  true  scope  of  medical  science  is  the  healing  of  the  wck»  the 
relief  of  human  misery.  Tried  by  this  test,  there  was  no  real 
medical  science  in  the  world  until  it  was  evolved  from  the  law^ — 
mmilia  ^imiliMis  eurantur*  Before  this  all  was  blind  experimeiif,  all 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  to  the  pangs  of  disease  were  added  the 
torturer  of  the  damned.  Disease  was  regarded  as  some  evil  spirit) 
which  had  pos^easeil  the  Ixxly.  8ome  infarct,  which  had  lo<lged  in 
the  bowela  and  must  be  driven  out  by  purging  or  let  out  by  the 
kneet.  The  wildeet  and  most  absurd  definitions  were  given »  e*g., 
an  infarct  was  defined  tiy  Kam])t  Jn  1726,  as  an  unnatural  condition 
of  the  bloodvessels,  which  are  plugged  in  various  places  by  ill  con- 
cocted, variously  degenerated,  fluid  bereft  inspissated,  viscid,  bilious 
polypus  and  coagulated  blood.  Heinrech  Spefl'ens,  who,  in  Okeu's 
periodical,  1822,  is  put  on  a  level  with  Aristotle,  Goethe,  and  Hum*- 
boldt,  thus  defines  hearing.  It  is  the  identity  of  the  inorganic  of  the 
organization  and  its  internal  being,  consequently  identity  of  the  ner- 
vous and  osseous  systems.  Hunger  is  internal  tension  of  the  a§sinii- 
lation  under  the  influence  of  the  mass  opposed  external. — Aroeke's 
Hiiiori/  of  Homcmpailiy. 

In  1803  physiological  chemistry  taught  that  blood  consisted  of 
nine  ingreilients :  odoriferous  matter,  fibrinous  parts,  albumen,  sul- 
phur, gelatine,  iron,  potash,  soda,  and  water.  The  medical  history 
of  the  times  down  to  the  date  of  Samuel  Hahnemann's  appearance 
njion  the  field  of  action  is  a  whirligig  of  theories,  one  following  upon 
the  other  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Stotl  taught  that  disease  was  eaused  by  gastric  impurities,  bilious 
conditions,  and  intestinal  obstructions;  therefore,  vomit  and  purge 
was  bis  watchword* 

IS 
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Brown  that  stlienJa  and  asthenia  caused  all  disease,  and  "allay 
irritation-'  waw  liis  war  cry*  The  antiplilogintic  treatment  contended 
for  supremacy,  but,  wliatever  theory  wtxs  npi>erniost,  jioor  old 
humanity  was  blistered  and  bled  and  salivated  and  purged  with  in- 
tent to  drive  out  some  uneeenj  unknown  evil  thing  whieli  was  sup- 
posed to  be  il8  enemy. 

All  experinients  of  the  actions  of  drugs  were  made  upon  the 
sick.  Drugs  were  compounded  in  mixtures  of  from  eight  to  fifty 
remedies,  bo  ihat  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  action  of  one 
drug  from  the  other  or  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In  this 
absence  of  law  and  order,  in  this  extremity  of  the  human  race,  the 
phenomenon  which  always  appears  at  such  a  crisis  was  repeated,  A 
man  was  raised  np  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  Samuel  Iiahn> 
emann.  He  established  a  system  of  perfect  law  and  order.  The 
fact  that  the  poisonous  effect  of  drugs  can  be  used  as  the  determining 
indication  for  their  selection  in  the  treatment  of  disease  was  dtmly 
seen  by  the  ancient*,  but  Hahnemann  seized  upon  the  fact  and 
dragged  it  into  the  light  of  perfect  day.  He  demonstrated  that  it 
was  the  foundation  rock  of  medical  science;  that  it  was  a  fixed  and 
perfect  hiw  which  never  can  be  alteral  or  improve<i,  though  its 
methods  of  application  may  be  almast  endless.  Upon  this  rock  he 
built  a  Materia  Medica. 

He  was  no  common  man  who,  in  the  error  of  his  age,  could  see 
so  clearly.  It  is  true  he  partofjk  somewhat  of  the  color  of  his  times, 
but  illumined  the  age  with  a  wondrous  light.  He  adopted  an  entirely 
new  methml  of  determining  tfie  curative  power  of  drugs,  viz,,  prov- 
ing them  upon  healthy  organisms, — the  method  now  approved  of 
and  practiced  by  all  scientists. 

He  discovere<l  that  certain  remedies  had  specific  action  upon  cer- 
tain tisanes  and  curative  action  in  certain  diseases.  As  a  chemist,  he 
far  surpassed  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  discovered  a  test  for 
metals  which  has  t?tood  (he  test  of  time,  and  is  used  in  every  labora- 
tory in  tlie  world  to-day.  He  discovered  several  new  products, 
among  them  the  black  oxide  of  Mer,,  our  Mer.  sol.  He  was  the 
first  physician  in  the  world  to  advocate  single  remedies  and  small 
doses,  to  regard  diet  and  hygiene  as  important  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sick.  Was  not  this  a  legacy  to  medical  science?  Was  not  this 
the  birth  of  medical  science? 

My  second  proposition  is  that  there  has  been  no  progress  in  the 
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[^utics  of  the  ilominant  school  sinco  the  glorious  truth  of  Horn- 
*t»o|>athy  burst  upon  tlie  world,  except  u^  it  hiib  been  develo|K?(l  u|Kin 
Hahnemannian  principles  or  stolen  outright  from  our  system  with- 
out credit  being  g^iven. 

It  is  quite  possible  lo  set  the  world  agog  with  sorae  wonderful  dis- 
covery^ as  did  Brown -Sequarfra  Eiixir  of  life,  and  yet  mntribute 
nothing  to  medical  pn:>gresSj  Ijecause  it  is  soon  proven  to  be  not  only 
wortblchis  but  harmful.  All  the  so-called  scientific  diticovcries,  aa 
Br<»wn  Sequard's  Elixir,  the  coal-tar  compouuds,  and  the  late  Dr, 
Hammoud'8  vital  energisEcr,  may  be  classed  among  the  harmful  dis- 
eoveries,  and  therefore  have  no  weight  in  the  arfijument,  Hahne- 
mann built  the  tramway  upon  which  all  great  lines  of  thought 
have  lieen  projected  in  both  the  Allopathic  School  and  our  own* 
Ikikitansky,  Virchow,  Klebi?,  and  Koch  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
principle  upon  which  they  elaborated  their  t hough t» 

Hahnemann  had  discovered,  as  before  mentioneii,  that  certain 
reme^iies  had  a  gj^eific  action  upon  t*ertain  organs  and  tissues,  as 

»  Digital  is  upon  the  tieart. 
And  it  was  upon  this  basis  that  Virchow  wrought  out  his  locali- 
sation theory.  Hahnemann  anticipated  the  germ  theory  when  he 
diseo%*cred  the  essential  germ  cause  of  cholera.  Koch  even  wrought 
to  the  selt^-same  methods  as  Hahnemann*  He  tested  the  poisonous 
matter  upon  healthy  organisms,  theu  diluting  the  poison  infinitesi- 
nially»  be  tested  it  upon  diseased  organisms,  dithering  only  in  the 
method  of  administration,  using  injection  aided  by  the  mechanical 
tcnprovemeiit  of  his  day.  The  mast  recent  discoveries  of  Koch  re- 
garding the  blood  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  containing  elements 
wiiich  are  curative  in  each  of  the  diseases  referred  to  show  that  the 
gleatier  is  going  on  in  the  fields  already  harvested  by  our  schooL 
Hering  had  proved  the  worth  of  Tuberculinum  when  Koch  was  in 
pinalbres.  He  also  advocated  the  use  of  Hydropbobin  sixty  years 
before  Pasteur  rediscovered  it,  also  Psorinura. 

Homceopaths  have  enriched  medical  science  by  proving  drugs  of 
commerce,  which  were  before  considered  inert,  to  be  capable  of  curing 
disease.  They  have  antedated  the  use  of  the  diseased  products  of 
the  human  bo<ly  as  curative  agents.  And  another  raoat  wonderful 
development  entirely  due  to  Homoeopaths  is  the  deraoustration  of 
the  fact  that  various  animal  viruses  will  heat  the  sick.  This  was 
never  dreamal  of  by  the  Allopathic  School,  and  they  have  Dot  yet 
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stolen  these  remedies,  to  my  knowledge.  This  enables  the  Homopo- 
path  to  wield  incalculable  vantage  over  them  in  a  treatment  of  all 
malignant  diseases,  as  tvphoid  fever,  diphtheria,  erysij>elas,  et^..  The 
animal  viruRes,  as  Apis,  Crotalu^,  Lachesis,  Naja,  Tarantula,  Theri- 
dion,  Bufones,  etc.j,  have  proven  of  untold  relief  to  human  misery, 
and  are  entirely  due  to  the  heroic  provings  of  Homceopaths.  Con- 
stant! ne  Hering  enriched  medical  science  by  his  labors  along  this 
line. 

Hering,  like  many  of  Hahnemann's  followers,  was  a  very  learned 
man.  He  was  a  wonderful  naturalist  The  coIle<^tion  which  he 
made  at  Surinam  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia. 

There  are  numbers  of  individual  remedies  which  owe  their  use 
entirely  to  flomtpopaths,  and  are  now  U8ed  by  Allopaths,  no  credit 
being  given  for  their  use,  as  Aconite,  Pulsatilla,  Rhus  tor.,  Mercu- 
rius,  Glonoine,  Hepar  sulphur,  etc.  Many  of  these  remedies  are 
recommended  in  their  text-books — Ringer,  Shoemaker  and  Phillips 
—with  long  paragraphs  of  Homt^ipathic  indications  so  plain  that 
you  would  suppose  you  were  reading  Hughes  or  Arndt. 

These  indications  have  been  garbled  from  our  literature  with  the 
most  impudent  kind  of  plagiarism,  viz.,  Charaomilla  is  recommended 
by  Ringer  in  summer  diarrhoea  of  children,  characterized  by  green, 
many- colored  stools,  Pt»dophyllnm  in  bilious  morning  diarrhcea.  Dr. 
Aulde,  of  Phitadelpiim.  recommends  Rhus  tox,  in  rlieumatism  in 
doses  of  one  part  to  ten,  but  expresses  diffidence  in  giving  his  opin- 
ion  concerning  a  remedy  so  altogether  new,  notwithstanding  it  was 
carefully  proven  by  Hahnemann,  as  every  HomaX)patli  well  knows. 
They  give  Rhus  tox,  for  rheumatism,  Pulsatilla  for  dysraenorrhcea, 
and  Aconite  for  fever,  but  d<i  not  differentiate  between  these  reme" 
dies  and  adopt  the  one  which  fits  the  individual  case.  Therefore, 
while  they  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  proving  drugs  upon  the 
healthy,  use  onr  remedies  and  our  dose,  (Their  medicine  crises  are 
full  of  semi-potentized  triturate  tablets  and  parvules.)  They  are 
not  making  the  progress  they  would  seem  to  be  making,  because 
they  are  not  using  these  I'emedies  homoeopath ically  but  empirically. 
These  facta  are  too  well  known  to  this  Convention  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  unjust  opposition  and  cruel  persecution 
known  in  the  annals  of  history,  we  have  forced  the  dominant  school 
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to  reform  ite  methods  and  adopt  a  gentler  and  more  humane  system, 
and  have  woo  to  our  belief  such  a  majority  of  the  power  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  laity  that  should  the  earth  open  to-day  and  swallow 
up  e%*ery  Homa?opath,  public  opinion  would  protect  the  world  from 
the  barbarism  of  the  ptist* 

Our  school  haa  made  wonderful  strides  of  progress  on  its  legiti* 
mate  line,  developing  methods  by  which  the  fixed  and  perfect  law 
may  be  perfectly  applied.  We  have  refined  and  regulated  the  dosej 
w«  bave  proven  new  remedies,  thus  narrowing  down  the  list  of  in- 
curable diseases,  Hnndredti  of  volumes  are  monuments  of  the  devo- 
tion and  industry  of  our  pioneers.  Sec  Bradford's  Bibiiagraphy, 
Tbetje  works  form  a  vast  pyramid,  with  Huhnemann's  Organon  and 
M€tieria  Medioa  Pura  as  its  liase,  with  Jahr  and  Keckert  and  Teste 
and  Hero  pel  and  Baehr  and  Carroll  Dunliam  and  Farrington  and 
Hughes  and  Drysdale  and  Cowperthwaite  and  Hale  and  Arndt  and 
Lippeand  Burt  building  upon  them,  with  Allen's  Encychpmlia  and 
the  Drug  Puthogcncsy  towering  above  them  all.  And  now  Hughes 
U  i'a^hioning  the  capstone,  his  repertory  of  the  Cydopicdla, 

Otir  literature  is  a  stupendous  growth.  It  embraces  whole  libra- 
ries of  volumes  which  it  would  require  a  lifetime  to  peruse — not 
ooly  exhaustive  treatises  upon  our  theraj^^eutics,  but  elaborate  dis- 
onaaioos  of  every  phase  of  medical  science,  even  dipping  deeply  into 
psychology  and  spiced  with  poetry.  See  Holcombe^s,  Raue^s  and 
Buck's  classical  works  and  Crawford's  KaUrala  and  Bushrod 
James's  Alaskana.  Bradford's  BibUography^  itself  a  notable  book, 
chronicles  the  long  list  of  authors  too  numerous  for  me  to  mention. 

Our  growth  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  grand  oak,  Hahnemann 
the  central  trunk,  Similia  the  main  root,  his  great  followers  the 
spreading  branches,  and  the  thousands  of  twigs  the  laithful  practi- 
tioners who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  application  of  Materia 
Medica  to  disease. 

Seventy  years  ago  there  was  but  one  Homoeopath  physician  in  the 
United  States ;  to-day  there  are  twelve  thousand.  We  ba%^e  sixteen 
colleges,  graduating  five  hundred  students  annually.  These  colleges 
were  the  first  medical  colleges  in  the  country  to  establish  a  four  years' 
course  of  study  and  demand  a  thorouglj  preparatory  examination. 
The  Araerit,i»n  Institute  wa^^  the  first  national  medical  society  to  de- 
mand of  the  colleges  under  its  control  a  lengtlieneil  course  and  higher 
I  of  scholarship.     These  colleges  have  adopted  the  most  ad- 
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vaooed  methcKls  of  clinical  teaching.  They  have  always  bee o  in  the 
front  rank  of  progress.  Let  me  here  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 
Homoeopathic  college  which  first  opened  the  doors  of  medical  colleges 
to  women. 

We  have  seventy-six  hospitals  and  fifty  dispensaries.  In  thes^ 
hospitals  the  average  mortality  is  only  3 J 2,  they  are  in  perfect  sani- 
tary condition,  for  Horn ax) paths  were  first  to  advise  strict  care  in 
regard  to  hygiene  and  diet,  and  Listerism  is  nothing  more  than  nb- 
solute  cleanliness.  Our  pharmacies  have  such  a  reputation  for  the 
purity  and  exactness  of  their  preparations  that  they  are  patronizeil 
largely  by  careful  physicians  in  the  Old  School. 

The  law  of  cure  is  a  gmnd  centi-al  figure  around  which  revolves 
lesser  lights.  Dr.  Edwin  Hale  lias  discovered  and  demonstrated  a 
law  of  dose  which  he  deems  a  corrollary  to  the  law  of  cure,  viz.. 
when  the  primary  symptoms  of  a  drug  resemble  tlie  primary  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  the  minimum  dose  should  be  used,  and  when  the 
secondary  symptoms  resemble  the  secondary  symptoms  of  disease, 
large  or  physiological  do^es  must  lie  used. 

The  late  Dr.  Tessier  placed  on  a  firm  basis  the  fact  that  individual 
attacks  of  disease  owe  their  explanation  to  the  definite  pretlisposition 
which  exists  in  the  individual. 

Dr.  Woodbury,  of  Chicago,  has  elucidated  a  system  of  succession 
of  remedies  which  is  about  to  be  given  to  the  medical  world  in  book 
form. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell  has  given  us  a  s|>ecial  treatment  for  cancer.  He 
is  not  a  cancer  specialist,  but  by  scientific  investigation  has  discov- 
ered a  method  of  treating  this  loathsome  disease,  which  has  been 
followed  by  wonderful  results.  His  treatment  is  Homfcopathic,  his 
method  of  applying  the  remeilies  only  is  original.  See  Medical  Era, 
May,  1889. 

Dr,  Henry  Garey,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  devised  a  system  of 
massaging  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  of  the  middle  ear,  by 
which  treatment  he  claims  to  have  prrKhiced  marvellous  results  in 
cases  of  deafness  heretofore  considered  hopel^s,  —  JVanscicHons  of 
American  Institute,  1892. 

Dr.  Pratt  is  the  father  of  the  orificial  philosophy  for  which  he 
claims  that  it  is  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  chronic  diseases  as  a 
olas8|  and  that  by  the  aid  of  orificial  surgery  which  it  implies,  it  is 
possible  to  cure  four- fifths  of  all  forms  of  chronic  disease.     If  this 
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is  true,  and  testimony  pours  in  from  every  qufirtcr,  this  marks  a 
marvellous  progresH  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  ilii^ease.  Our 
French  contemporaries  have  stamped  out  anthrax  among  cattle  and 
sheep  by  the  use  of  anthrasc. 

Our  Dr.  Dudgeon  has  devoted  much  study  to  optics  and  written 
valuable  works  upon  the  subject.  See  British  Journal  af  Homasop- 
Qlhy,  1882  to  1893. 

Our  Dr.  Black  ley,  Manchester,  Eng.,  is  the  highest  authority  in 
the  world  concerning  bay  fever. 

By  gathering  atmospherical  dust  on  glass  with  glycerine  he  de- 
termined  the  pollen  origin  of  this  disease.  His  work  upon  the^jame 
b  classical. 

The  late  Dr.  Drys^lale,  Liverpool,  Eng.,  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent putliologists,  biologists  and  microseopists  of  the  age,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  tjf  Ilorafeopathy  and  logical  expounders 
of  its  law  (see  British  Journal  of  Homasopathy)^  during  the  last 
ihirty-five  years,  all  of  which  period  he  was  the  senior  editor^  and 
did  a  great  amount  of  valuable  work  in  the  study  of  drug  action. 
He  made  a  study  of  the  germ  theories  of  infectious  diseases  as  early 
as  18t8t  anticipating  much  of  the  work  which  Pasteur  has  since  tie- 
veloped.  lie  gave  eight  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  life 
biBtories  of  monads,  now  known  as  saprophytes.  The  words  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-student,  Dr,  Dal  linger,  give  us  an  idea  of  this 
work.  **  Our  work  in  this  inquiry,  extentling  tlirough  night  and  day 
observations,  occupie<l  eight  years,  and  during  that  time,  by  use  of 
the  most  powerful  and  perfect  lenses  constructed,  we  were  enabled 
to  study  the  cycles  of  life  in  these  minute  forms,  and  to  show  that 
ibeir  life  history  was  as  definite  and  prescribed  as  the  life  history  of 

butterfly  or  a  daphnia^  although  they  were  so  small  that  a  hundred 

Million  might  revel  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  millet  seed.     And 

this  research  provetl    that  abiogenesis,  or  spontaneous  generation, 

has  nothing  to  hope  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  saprophytic  or- 

misms." 

To  show  the  versatility  and  eminently  practical  character  of  his 
genius,  I  cite  the  fact  that  he  made  a  study  of  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion,  and  jointly  with  Dr,  Hay  ward,  a  deeply  scientific  colleague, 
wrote  a  roost  valuable  book  on  Hcafth  and  (hmforl  in  Hoohc  Build- 
ing.  No  man  in  our  age  has  addeil  more  to  the  sum  of  knowledge 
in  medical  art  and  science  than  John  James  Drysdale,     For  a  com- 
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plete  study  of  bb  work^  see  the  BritUh  Homwopathic  Review^  Sep- 
teml>erj  1892, 

Therapeutics  and  pharmacy  will  always  be  the  legitimate  field  for 
Horaapopatha.  The  majority  of  our  ablest  men  will  devote  their 
lives  toailap>ting  the  Materia  Metlica  to  the  cure  of  disease,  and  thia 
is  the  height  ot*  wisdom,  for,  given  the  eertaiu  law  of  cure,  close  ap- 
plication of  methods  according  to  thifi  law  will  in  the  majority  of 
cases  prevent  the  necessity  for  surgical  interference,  and  when  tJie 
surgeon  takes  up  the  scalpel  it  is  an  adniisi^ion  of  weakness.  He 
practically  says  I  cannot  restore  the  hody  to  health,  therefore 
it  ia  better  that  it  should  lose  one  member  than  that  the  whole 
body  sliouUl  l>e  lost*  Surgery  should  be  tlie  dernier  renitort  and 
Homieopathy  has  made  it  so.  It  has  greatly  m<j<lified  Allopathic 
surgery.  Mortality  has  greatly  decreased  under  surgery,  aided  by 
our  therapeutics  and  in  our  hospitals  which  are  models  of  hygienic 
perfection. 

Our  surgeons  have  i>erformed  many  brilliant  operations  and  have 
done  much  original  work.  Dr.  G.  D.  Beebe  was  the  firat  surgeon  to 
remove  several  feet  of  intestine  (58  inches)  and  get  end-to-eod 
union  witli  recovery  of  patient. —  United  States  Medioid  arid  Surffi- 
cat  Journal,  1869. 

Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot,  of  Boston,  was  the  first  surgeon  in  America  to 
successfully  perform  tracheotomy.  Van  Lcnnep  of  Philadelphia, 
has  done  great  things  for  intestinal  surgery,  experimenting  on  dogs, 
making  resection  of  gut  with  end-to-eud  union,  using  rubber  tubing 
as  splint  instead  of  decalcified  bone,  and  has  tested  the  metliod  on 
human  cases  with  the  best  results.  He  has  improved  the  operation 
for  fistula  in  ano  and  done  much  good  original  work. 

Dr.  Flagg  the  first  Preisident  of  the  American  Institute,  revolu- 
tionized the  science  of  dentistry  by  his  methods  of  operating  and  in- 
vention of  instruments.  Dr.  Lungren  of  Toledo,  was  the  firat  sur- 
geon to  bring  tlie  peritoneal  surface  together  in  the  closure  of  die 
uterine  incision  in  Cicsarian  section  and  publishe*!  the  metliod  several 
years  before  Sanger  made  use  of  it  as  the  basis  of  his  improved 
Cffisarian  operation,  whicli  is  the  afiproved  methofl  at  the  present 
time.  Di\  Lungren  also  fi r-^t  Hgtited  the  fallopian  tubes  without 
removal  to  produce  Bterility  after  having  twice  peformed  the  Csesa* 
rian  section  upon  the  same  patient. 

Biggar,  of  Cleveland,  also  has  witnesses  of  his  great  skill  in  a 
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iviri^  lucither  with  two  fine  dnlJren  delivered  at  diiferent  births  by 
Ciisarian  gection.     He  lias  a  new  methoil  of  forming  the  flaps  in 

strophy  of  the  bladder.  Hia  methwl  of  repairing  the  periniBum  is 
thy  of  note,  and  an  original  mothcKl  of  covering  amputated  bone 
Kth  periosteal  flaps  for  which  he  claims  three  benefits :  I.  Protec- 
tion^  2.  Medium  of  nourii^hment.  3  More  rapid  healing  and  less 
deforoiity. 

Dr.  Knoll,  of  Chicago,  has  made  several  advances  in  surgery. 
1,  He  hfw  an  original  operation  for  radical  cure  of  fistula  in  ano  by 
dis^cting  out  all  the  diseaj^ed  tissue  which  forms  the  canal  and 
stitching  up  the  part^,  first  advocated  in  1887.  2.  An  operation  for 
the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  corisisting  in  0|>enuig  up  the  canal  to  the 
pefitana^m^  freshing  the  edges  of  the  whole  ring  and  stitching  the 
parts  together  with  heavy  silver  wire. — Medical  Era^  July,  1888. 
This  operation  he  claims  is  in  advance  of  any  other  operation  of  the 
kind  even  up  to  the  present  date,  3d.  Hii*  treatment  of  eccentric 
stricture  of  the  cesopbagus  by  the  stylet  and  dilators  method  of  using 
and  cut  of  the  instrument* — Sharp  and  Smith's  Catalogue^  Cliicago, 
1803. 

Lee.  of  Roch^ter^  has  a  wonderful  record  in  laparotomies.  See 
Tranmciions^  Americao  Institute,  91. 

N,  Schneider,  of  Cleveland,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  sur- 
geon in  America  to  remove  a  tumor  from  the  brain  with  recovery  of 
fiatient.  This  tumor  was  the  size  of  a  walnut,  situatetJ  back  of  the 
orbit*  The  operation  was  reported  in  18(50,  in  the  Oliio  MediecU 
RqjorUr,  and  was  copied  in  the  New  York  papers  and  acknowledged 
to  be  unique. 

Dr.  Schneider  introduced  to  the  profession  the  use  of  carbolized 
oQ  in  the  dressing  of  wounds.  It  used  to  be  known  on  the  road,  in 
his  days  of  railroad  surgery,  as  Schneider^s  oil. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  moilern  treatment  of  wounds  is  a 
growth  which  all  surgeons  have  nourished  and  cultui*ed,  but  the  fol- 
lowing statement  waa  made  to  me  by  Dr.  Dudgeon,  of  England,  in 
reply  to  recent  inquiries  as  to  the  part  taken  by  our  foreign  brethren 
in  the  development  of  medical  science,  viz,,  that  Dr,  Bolle,  a  Homceo- 
pathic  physician  of  Aix  la  Chaj)elle  was  the  father  of  the  modern 
treatment  of  wounds. 

In  a  recent  number  of  an  Allopathic  journal,  the  Medical  News, 
there  appears  a  Columbian  article  upon  the  work  of  American  sur* 
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geoDS,  which,  in  the  usual  style,  iguores  the  work  of  Hommopatbic 
surgeons.  Well  might  Helmuth  soimd  the  tooein  j  it  is  time  the 
history  of  Homreapathit^  surgery  wiis  written.  But  they  cannot  de- 
ceive the  dear  public.  It  well  knows  that  we  have  a  galaxy  of  sur- 
geons, with  Helnmth  as  Neslor,  who  have  made  HonicBopathic  sur- 
gery honoralite  rhe  world  over. 

In  mechauieal  tlierafieutlcs,  our  surgeons  have  invented  many  ap- 
pliances of  reeognizetl  value.  Dr.  Dudgeon's  sphygoiograph  is 
aeknowlHlgeil  to  be  the  very  best  inj^trument  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  Garey,  of  Baltimore,  has  invented  tlie  instrument  called  the 
vibrinator,  for  massaging  the  sound  apparatus  of  the  inner  ear,  which 
is  destined  to  be  of  incalenuble  value  to  the  afflicted. 

The  protection  sheet  which  is  now  u.sed  in  all  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  which  has  banished  camisoles,  cribs,  anklets,  strait- 
jackets,  and  all  oilier  cruel  restraints  of  iron,  wood  and  leather  was 
invented  in  the  lIid*lletown,  New  York,  State  Horaceopathic  Hos- 
pital, under  the  suggestion  of  Dr,  Seldon  H.  Talcott. 

Dr,  Edwin  Hale  has  invented  a  bivalve  expanding  speculum 
which  is  now  used  by  both  schools  in  the  United  States,  Also  the 
pistol-handle  forceps  for  which  he  claims  that  the  line  of  traction 
and  the  curve  of  the  handles  make  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  Tar- 
nier's. 

Dr,  Griswold  Comstoek  has  invented  a  pair  of  obstetrical  forceps 
which  are  a  great  favorite  with  many  physicians,  Dr-  J.  C,  Mor- 
gan, of  Philadelphia*  has  invented  an  apjiaratus  for  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  ever  devised.  He 
was  also  in  advance  of  all  others  in  using  and  publishing  the  alumi- 
nium prolve  now  in  universal  use.  He  also  invented  a  vectus  which 
has  saved  the  lives  of  many  baljes  after  uniform  previous  mortality, 
and  many  other  instruments.  Dr.  Campbell^  of  St.  Louis,  has  in- 
vented many  eye  and  ear  instrument«.  Dr,  Pratt,  of  Chicago,  whole 
sets  of  orificial  instruments.  The  late  Dr.  Sebold  devised  the  neatest 
and  most  ingenious  speculum  forceps  and  scissors  for  operating  upon 
the  eye  that  ever  was  invented. 

Dr.  Harold  Wilson,  of  Detroit,  has  invented  several  important 
eye  and  ear  instruments. 

Dr.  KnoH  has  inventeil  several  valuable  instruments ;  L  The  large 
bivalve  rectal  speculum,  which  with  slight  modifications  is  now  sold 
everywhere  and  frequently  is  called  the  Pratt  speculum.      2.  An 
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arter}'  forceps  whicli  is  the  strongest,  most  reliable  instrametit  of  its 
kind  made,  3.  A  punch  forreps  tor  skull  operations, — (hiltu^y^ 
January,  1893.  4.  The  stylet  and  dilatoi^s  for  stricture  of  cesopha- 
gdB  and  urethra. 

Dr,  S,  L,  Hall,  of  Cleveland,  has  devised  a  verj^  ingenious  appa-- 
ratus  for  remedying  a  deflected  nasal  septom*  It  is  able  to  meta- 
morphoee  a  badly  deformed  nose  into  one  of  the  purest  Grecian 
type. 

Dr.  George  Gorham,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  an  apparatus 
for  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  valua- 
ble ap  pi  inn  re. 

Dr.  E,  D.  Baun,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  inventetl  an  attachment 
for  tlie  bedstead  with  ropes  and  handles  for  the  use  of  women  in 
labor,  which  i«  valuable,  also  an  insufflator  for  the  resuscitation  of 
asphyxiated  infants  at  birth  whicfi  is  very  sucoessfnl, — Novth  Ameri' 
Cfm  Journal  of  Homcr.orpathy, 

Horace  Ivins,  Philadelphia,  ba«  a  na^al  speculum  which  is  good. 
See  bis  recent  bo4>k  on  Nose  and  Throaty  p.  15. 

Bush  rod  W,  James  has  invented  several  goofl  thingSt 

Dr.  Eilwar*]  Blake,  of  England,  has  introduced  a  rhinoraeter  for 
measuring  the  depth  of  the  na.sal  cavity  and  destroying  adenoid 
growths* 

I  Dr.  Horace  Packard,  of  BoetoHj  has  improved  and.  invented  a 
number  of  surgical  instruments,  but  is  known  of  all  schools  for  his 
appliance  for  administering  ether.  By  his  method  the  same  eflect 
is  produced  by  a  drachm  which  formally  required  ounces;  thus  he 
.^kecame  a  l>enefactor  to  the  thousands  of  suffering  humanity,  who 
Jbust  take  the  risks  of  anaesthetics. 
To  recapitulate,  there  was  no  true  medical  sciencse  until  Homoe- 
opathy was  introduced.  Allopathy  was  not  true  medical  science 
because  it  did  not  cure  the  sick,  or  alleviate  human  misery,  but 
Mther  added  to  it  new  tortures. 
Horaceopathy  discovered  a  true  law  of  cure,  proved  hundreds  of 
drugs,  animal  viruses,  and  diseaseti  products  to  be  able  to  relieve 
human  misery.  It  built  up  and  is  constantly  improving  a  Materia 
Medica,  which  applied  to  disease,  is  capable  of  restoring  the  sick  to 
health.  Allopathy  has  m?de  no  progress  except  as  it  has  developed 
Hahnemannian  principles  or  stolen  outright  from  our  system.  Ho 
moeopatby  has  made  wonderful  strides  of  progress  and  greatly  influ- 


enced  all  medical  practice*  It  has  written  lihrarief),  foutulei]  colleges 
for  the  teaching  of  iu  system,  and  hospitals  for  itB  practical  demon- 
stration, and  the  relief  of  human  misery.  It  hiv*  conipelle<l  the 
dominant  school  to  cease  its  vampireism  and  to  adopt  our  methods, 
our  remedies  and  our  dose  ;  it  has  educated  the  laity  in  regard  to 
tlieir  own  physical  being  and  tlie  snfmrior  claims?  of  Homteopathy  ; 
it  has  improved  surgical  therapeutics  and  enriched  mechanical  thera- 
peutics; and  in  short  has  been  of  more  benefit  to  humanity  than  all 
other  discoveries  the  world  has  ever  known. 


Discussion. 

The  Chaibman:  I>r.  Hawkes,  of  Liverpool,  England,  wish^ 
to  speak  on  this  paper. 

Dr.  Hawkes:  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  was  away  when  I 
ought  to  have  s|X)ken.  Nothing  illustrates  the  completeness  of  this 
paper  more  than  the  few  touches  our  friend  has  given  of  oar  la- 
mented friend's  work,  which  is  as  complete  as  anything  I  oould 
have  written.  If  we  were  to  speak  in  our  country  of  lady  doctors 
and  the  work  that  thay  can  do,  or  discuss  that  matter  in  our  medi- 
cal societies  and  tell  them  of  this  paper  to  which  I  have  just  lis- 
tened, it  would  be  almost  incredible  to  them.  Not  that  our  friends 
there,  ns  a  body,  or  as  Englishmen,  do  not  appreciate  the  abilities 
of  women  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  eonccfled  over  yonder  that  merlicine  is 
exactly  her  sphere.  If  they  could  have  heard  that  paper  read  that 
argument  would  lose  very  much  of  its  force. 

I  am  astonished  to  gather  from  her  paper  what  has  been  done  by 
HomtBOpaths  in  this  country,  andj  although  I  profess  to  know  a 
little  of  medical  literature,  I  most  admit  that  very  little  could  be 
added  to  the  paper  by  anybody  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Skin- 
ner, as  you  know,  invented  that  apparatus  that  I  see  is  used  very 
much  here  for  giving  chloroform,  but  that  was  before  he  became  a 
Ilomreopath,  I  think  we  must  go  back  to  this  fact  that  what  Hah- 
nemann taught  us  and  what  his  tbi lowers  had  insist^^d  upon  is  this: 
the  provin^g  of  me*Iicines  and  tlie  application  of  thonc  substances 
that  were  never  employed  as  medicines  at  all  until  Homtfiopalhy 
came  to  the  front,  which  feature  of  things  they  ought  to  be  most 
thankful  for.  What  Hom<co[>athy  has  gained  will  go  to  form  a 
monument  to  Hahnemann  which  no  power  can  destroy  and  which 
no  ti  me  can  efface. 

The  Chairman:  The  hour  for  adjournment  has  arrived,  and 
the  CJongress  now  stands  adjourne<L 

At  three  o'clock  p.m.,  meetings  were  held  by  the  Section  in 
Clinical  Medicine  and  the  Section  in  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 
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FIFTH  DAY'S  SESSION. 

SATtTBDAY  MoR?7i2«o,  June  3^  1893. 
The  final  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  eaHed  lo  order  at  10,30  by 
Dr.  J»  S.  Mitchell,  of  Chicago,  Presideut. 

On  iiiotioii,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Bettoked,  That  the  (hanks  of  the  Congi'ess  he  extended  to  Dr.  J. 
S,  Mitchell,  our  PrejF^ident,  for  hiB  very  ^nccessful  efforts  in  prepar- 
ing iur, and  dignity  in  presiding  over,  our  sessions;  also  to  Dr, Wes- 
ley A.  Dunn,  our  Secretary,  for  bia  very  efficient  labors. 

[Jte^vcd,  That  our  thanks  are  doe  to  the  editor  aTjd  publishers  of 
Ihiiy  iUdical  (kntury  for  their  enterprise  in   the  publication  of 
oar  proceedings  and  roster  from  day  to  day. 

Itenolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  be  tendered  Dr.  Erail 
Sch?egel  for  copies  of  his   report  on  the  Clinic  at  City  of  Tubin- 

Sd;  to  Dr.  C  Hurtado,  of  .Curacoa,  for  copie**  of  works  on 
>tany ;  to  Dn  Louis  Faez,  Bogotd,  for  copies  of  reportB;  to 
ToDioiaso  Cigliano  for  cojiies  of  works  on  Materia  Medica ;  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Villers  for  copy  i>f  directory  of  foreign  physicians;  to 
Dr*  B.  N,  Baneijee  for  reports ;  to  Dr.  Richard  Hughes,  of  Brighton, 
England,  J.  W.  Hay  ward,  Liverpool,  Edward  Adams,  of  Toronto, 
for  special  work  to  insure  the  attendance  of  foreign  delegates. 

Dr*  James:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  there  is  very  little  work  for 
this  morning,  and  this  afternoon *s  business  might  as  well  be  included 
in  this  morning's  session,  bo  that  we  can  finish  up  our  work  and  ad- 
journ. I  would  move  that  we  go  into  sectional  meeting,  and  take 
ap  all  the  unfinished  work,  and  remain  in  session  until  both  the 
morning  and  afternoon's  work  is  completed. 

The  Congress  80  voted  • 

The  Chairman  :  The  Section  of  Rhinology  and  Laryngology* 
will  meet  in  thin  room,  uhI  ih*-  Section  of  Paedology  will  meet  in 
hall  29, 

The  papers  at  hand  will  be  passed  by  their  titleii. 

Dr.  E.  M*  Hale  then  presented  a  paper  by  Dr.  Carlos  Plata,  of 
Bogota,  S.  A.     In  introducing  the  subject,  Dr.  Hale  said  : 

Mr,  President  and  Oentlanen :  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you  a  short  paper  prepared  for  your  consideration 
and  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Carlos  Plata,  of  Bogotd,  Colombia  : 

For  many  years,  perhaps  twenty-five,  I  have  been  inscribed  an 
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Honorary  member  of  the  Homteopathic  Institute  of  Colombia*  but, 
I  regret  to  say,  that  ray  acquaititance  with  the  country  has  scarcely 
gone  farther.  Let  rae  remiuil  yon,  as  well  as  myself,  at  this  inotneiU, 
that  the  United  State^^  of  Colom!>ia  in  eludes  within  its  territory  the 
only  continental  ground  touched  by  tlie  foot  of  Columbus,  he  liaving 
given  the  name  of  Veragua  to  what  is  now  the  northwestern  prov- 
ince, on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  wliich  ]m>vincc  he  and  his 
descendants  (one  of  whose  di^tioguished  members  we  have  now  among 
ns)  took  their  ducal  title, 

Colombia  is  not  insignificent  in  size,  being  equal  to  our  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States,  the  V'rginias,  the  Carol inas,  Ohio,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky ;  having  a  coast-line  of  a  thousand  miles,  an 
enormous  river  system,  and  mountains  rising  to  a  heiglit  of  21,000 
feet,  althougli  under  the  equator.  Consequently^  all  varieties  of  cli- 
mate are  here  exemplified,  although  there  are  no  seasons,  strictly 
speaking,  the  name  of  HUinmer  lM»ing  given  to  the  dry,  and  winter  to 
the  rainy  periods,  which  alternate  at  intervals  of  sometimes  three 
mouths,  sometimes  six  months,  while,  sometimes,  summer  is  almost 
no  ceasing. 

There  are  nine  departments,  or  states;  the  capital,  Bogota,  being 
situated  in  aliout  the  middle,  at  an  altitude  of  8564  feet,  with  a 
charter  granted  by  Charles  V,,  and  a  population  of  140,000*  From 
the  valuable  bulletin  on  Colombia,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics,  at  Wasliingtun,  I  learn  that,  besides  its  elegant  cathe- 
dral and  one  of  the  handsomest  theatres  in  America,  it  contains  a 
university,  with  iaeulties  in  medieiue,  law,  natural  sciences,  and  en- 
gineering; a  large  ceutml  pharmacy,  and  two  Hom<eop:itliic  jour- 
nals ;  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  an  astronomical  observatory 
founde<l  by  a  celebrated  scientist  named  Mutis.  Tiie  eapitol  build- 
ing is  handsome  and  well  kept;  the  dwelling  houses  are  comfortable, 
the  streets  are  paved,  and  there  is  a  good  system  of  sewers.  There 
are  three  parks,  in  one  of  which  is  a  monument  to  General  Bolivar 
The  city  is  abundantly  supplietl  with  water,  and  the  climate  is  de- 
licious. It  has  a  notal)le  literary  life,  which  is  I  he  more  remarkable 
as  both  intellectual  and  commercial  communication  with  the  outside 
worUl  is  most  ditficult  and  exj>ensive»  But,  in  spite  of  being  so  in* 
acoeesible,  its  people  seem  to  reach  out  lo  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
we  welcome  to  this  Congress  from  Bogota  a  message  from  so  earnest 
and  thoughtful  a  colleague  as  Dr.  Carlos  Plata, 

Boo  OTA,  Colombia,  March  1,  1893. 
To  (he  President,  of  fJie  Congress  of  Hamcsopathic  Fhi/sieiaria  and 
Surgeons  at  CMcago, 
Sir:  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hale,  I  present  to  this 
honorable  bo«ly  gome  remarks  on  Homxeopathic  medicine.  In  doing 
so,  I  modestly  beg  your  intiulgeuce  for  my  little  contribution,  which 
I  pray  may  be  for  the  gooil  of  humanity  and  the  service  of  science. 
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ADDRESS. 

'VATIOXS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  AXIOMS,  APHO- 
RISMS, AND  nVLES  OF  HOM(EOPATHY. 

By  Cablos  PlatI,  M.D.,  Bogota,  Cotx)mdia,  S.  A. 


*•  Life  fe  the  result  of  the  incessant  action  of  an  invisible,  trn ma- 
terial* essential,  and  dynamic  principle,  of  which  the  regularity  and 
harmony  of  tlie  functions  c^jnstitute  health,  while  their  derangement 
discord  constitute  disease." 

This  definition  necessarily  implies  that  if  this  functional  har- 
mony does  not  exist,  in  either  il-s  organic  or  spiritual  relations,  we 
must  have  discord.  To  me,  this  law  appears  almost  universah  In 
^4iown9  from  1000  to  100,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  in  such  a  city 
an  Bogotii,  where  I  live,  whicli  has  140,000,  I  have  investigated  the 
atate  of  health  of  many  undoubtedly  robust  persons  with  the  general 
result  that  they  did  not  feel  rjuite  well ;  one  had  a  headache,  au- 
ivtijer  indigestion,  chilis,  remittent  painp,  etc. ;  apart,  of  course,  from 
mental  complaints  of  melancholy,  forgetfulm^^s,  and  hypoehondria ; 
all  of  which  investigations  prove  my  proposititai. 

A  rule  of  logic  teaches  us  to  inler  the  unknown  from  the  known; 
aa  by  analogy,  given  the  condition  of  a  people  living  in  certain 
climates  and  hygienic  surroundings,  we  may  infer  the  conditions  of 
other  peoples  in  the  same  circumstances,  i\v  as  we  may  infer  tl*at  pa- 

lological  causes  are  more  prolific  in  the  city  than  in  the  country 

ith  its  purer  air,  water,  and  food.    What  conclusions  can  be  drawn 

'om  tht«e  observations?  Simply,  that  mankind,  as  a  body,  is 
physically  and  mentally  diseased,  although  a  gt)od  external  apt>ear- 
aoce  may  indicate  perfect  health,  jost  as  happens  with  fruitis  of  good 
color,  the  interior  of  which  is  unsound. 

In  man,  the  two  forces  of  conservation  and  deatruetioo,  health, 
and  disease,  are  in  ceaseless  warfare,  the  end  of  whi(?h  is  death.  The 
imthological  state,  whether  latent  op  active,  moral  or  physical,  is  a 
natural  one. 

Can  the  provings  of  medicines  be  obtained  on  a  healthy  person. 
^ince  we  have  demonstrated  that  disease  is  inherent  in  Iif©i  itself,  and 
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that  the  very  word  life  is  relative  to  death,  or  merely  a  synonym  for 
the  constant  transformation  of  matter? 

Most  probably  until  now,  meilicinas  have  had  to  be  proved  on  dis- 
eased person?^,  and  the  pathogeneses  have  not  been  obtained  from 
healthy  ones,  consequently  the  diseased  state  produced  was  not  artifi- 
cial but  rather  a  union  with  an  organic  pathological  stat«. 

Moitiover,  account  must  be  taken  of. the  purity  or  irapurity  of 
water,  and  the  chemical  atmospheric  agents  that  may  have  an  influ- 
ence in  producing  new,  or  modifying  old  symjitom^,  and  we  must 
especially  consider  the  individual  temperament^  the  climat^j  customs, 
etc.  How,  therifore,  shall  we  distinguish  natural  from  inducef!  dis- 
ease, and  how  shall  we  obtain  an  absolutely  pure  drug  in  every  sense 
of  the  word? 

If  two  symptomatologies  are  recorded,  one  before,  the  other  aft^r 
taking  the  drug,  the  result  will  be  particularijsed  so  as  to  destroy  any 
general  pathogenesis* 

In  the  Or(}a7ion  of  the  immortal  Hahnemann  occurs  this  statement, 
**Only  by  means  of  repeatedly  verified  observations  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals  of  both  sexe^  suitably  selected,  can  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  ensemble  of  morbid  conditions  which  a  drug  Is  able 
to  produce;  that  is  to  say,  successive  provings  must  give  nearly 
identical  results."  This  rule  is  very  important,  because  it  necessi- 
tates accuracy  as  to  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  metlicinal  agent  or 
as  to  the  |>ow€r  of  a  drug  to  alter  and  modify  health. 

The  microscope  lias  shown  us  that  eartfi,  air,  light,  and  water, 
and  even  stones  contain  innumerable  animalculce,  which  chemistry 
can  reduce  to  the  original  elements  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen.  How  shall  we  know  for  certain,  when  we  administer 
a  drug,  that  it  is  this  drug  which  has  |)roduced  the  cure,  and  not  the 
chemical  atoms  which  the  drug  contains?  All  that  we  are  sure  of 
is  that  the  drug  was  not  absolutely  pure;  hence  we  may  conclude i 
That  ideal  health  does  not  exist,  and  that  provings  do  not  constitute 
laws;  that  drugs  cannot  be  prepared  pure,  and  that  pathogeneses 
cannot  be  generalized. 

The  vehicles  for  preparing  Homoeopathic  drugs  are  alcohol,  sugar^ 
of  milk,  starch,  etc.,  because  they  are  considered  inert,  but  as  we  have 
shown  that  they  contain,  or  themselves  may  be,  medicinal  substances, 
they  cease  to  be  inert  and  innocent  to  the  economy,  and  for  that 
reason  they  cannot  serve  as  vehicles  for  pharmaceutical  preparations* 
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Aocording  to  the  definition  of  physics  inertia  is  a  purely  negative 
property,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  exist.  Inertia  is,  in  a  certain 
sense;  activity,  hence  any  combination,  however  weak,  develops  a 
new  body  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  released  electricity,  as, 
for  example,  the  formation  of  a  neutral  salt  by  the  union  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  an  alkali.  It  has  been  likewise  proved  that  each  molecule 
has  its  own  atmosphere;  this  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  each  one  of 
them  is  complex,  although  in  an  infinitesimal  proportion  ;  therefore, 
each  molecule  is  an  example  of  polypharmacy,  since  each,  however 
small,  is  divisible  into  its  elements  which  goes  to  prove  that  there  can- 
not be  inert  or  innocent  substances. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles.  Homoeopathy  cures  with  such 
brilliant  and  surprising  results,  its  triumphs  will  be  still  greater  when 
these  defects  are  overcome.  It  will  be  of  immense  advantage  toward 
this  end  to  publish  a  Homoeopathic  dictionary,  well  illustrated  in  the 
botanical  and  anatomical  sections,  and  in  at  least  four  languages,  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  and  Spanish. 

In  conclusion  we  may  state : 

1.  That  man's  natural  condition  is  that  of  disease. 

2.  The  word  health  is  relative  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 


3.  An  absolute  proving  is  impossible  where  health  is  only  relative. 

4.  Generalized  pathogeneses  are  inaccurate. 

5.  Drugs  are  never  absolutely  pure,  and  this  prevents  certainty  in 
effects. 

6.  Nevertheless,  Homoeopathy,  the  law  of  similars,  is  the  only 
science  which,  by  reason  of  its  exact  data,  gives  us  more  accurate 
results  than  the  systems  opposed  to  it  have  been  able  to  obtain. 


President  Mitchell  announced  that  the  Section  in  Rhinology  and 
Laryngology,  and  the  Section  in  Paedology  would  hold  their  sessions 
at  once.  He  then  declared  the  World's  Congress  of  Homoeopathic 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  adjourned  sine  die, 

Wesley  A.  Dunn,  M.D., 

Secretary. 
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REPORT 
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Chicago,  Iix»,  Tuesday,  Maj  30,  1893. 
tK  Surgical  Section  of  the  World's  Congress  of  HomoBopathic 
Phj^iciaos  and  Surgeons  convened  in  the  Hall  of  Washington  at 
two  o'clock  P.M.,  and  was  called  to  order  hj  Dr.  J*  8*  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  Congress, 

Ppesident  Mitchell  announced  that  Dr.  John  E.  James,  of  Phila- 
ddphia,  Pa.,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Section,  was  not  yet  present, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  necess^ary  to  elect  a  temporary 
chairman. 

Dr,  George  F;  Shears,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  thereupon  chosen 
temporary  Chairman. 

The  Chair  called  on  Dr.  Horace  Packard,  of  Boston,  Mass*,  to 
read  a  paper  on  **  Antesthesia/' 

(At  this  moment  Dr.  John  E.  James  entered  the  room  and  as- 
sumed the  duties  uf  the  chair.) 

Dr.  Packard  gave  a  brief  rhumi  of  his  paper,  and  illustrated  it 
hy  ana^thetizlng  a  patient  before  the  Section.  (For  these  remarks, 
eee  the  discussion  following  the  paper.) 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Drs.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
H.  L.  Northrop,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose  remarks  were  pre- 

ited  by  title;  H.  F.  Biggar,  of  Cleveland,  O, ;  N.  Waldo  Eraer- 

J,  of  Boston,  Mass.;   J.  G.  Gilchrist,  of  Iowa  City,  la.;  G.  F. 
Shears,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  Alonzo  Booth  by,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Geo, 
W.  Bowen,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Emory  B.  Johns,  of  Lexington, 
Ky. ;  E.  H.  Pratt,  of  Chicago,  III,  and  Dr,  Packard,  author  of  the 
r      paper. 

■  Dr  Thomas  L.  MacDonald,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  read  a  paper 

■  entitled    *' Surgical  Shock,*'     It  was  discussed  by  Drs.  I.  T.Talbot, 
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of  Boston,  Mass.;  L.  H.  Willard,  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.;  A. 
Boothby,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  W.  F.  Knoll,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  S.  B. 
Parsons,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  by  Dr.  MacDonald,  the  author  of 
the  essay. 

The  Sectional  Address,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Van  Lennep,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Section,  was  then  presented  by  title. 

Next  followed  a  contribution  to  "  Thoracic  Surgery ,*'  by  Henry  L, 
Obetz,  M.D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  meeting  of  the  Section  was  then  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Secretary. 


Wednesday,  May  31, 1893. 

PuRc^UANT  to  adjournment  and  the  call  of  the  Sectional  Secretary, 
a  further  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Surgery  was  called  to  order  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  James,  the  acting  Chairman,  at  8.35  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  of  Cleveland,  0.i 
entitled  "  Thoracotomy  and  Thoracoplasty." 

Dr.  W.  F.  Knoll,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  called  on  to  discuss  the 
paper,  but  obtained  permission,  instead,  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Vivi- 
section and  Pulmonary  Surgery.'' 

The  whole  subject  of  Thoracic  Surgery  was  then  discussed  by 
Drs.  C.  E.  Walton,  of  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Sidney  F.  Wilcox,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  whose  remarks  were  presented  in  writing  and  without 
reading,  and  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Dr.  Geo.  F.  Shears,  of  Chicago,  111.,  read  an  essay  on  "The 
Treatment  of  Epilepsy,  Idiocy  and  Allied  Disorders  by  Cranial 
Excision  and  Incision."  Discussion  on  the  paper  followed,  which 
was  participated  in  by  Drs.  DeWitt  G.  Wilcox,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Clarence  Bartlett,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose  remarks  were  referred 
by  title;  W.  F.  Knoll,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  by  Dr.  Shears,  the 
essayist. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Pratt,  of  Chicago,  111.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Report 
on  Orificial  Surgery,  Including  an  Analysis  of  1000  Cases."  The 
essay  was  briefly  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Green,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 
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W.  B.  Vak  LKNiTEy,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa^  Chairman  of  the 

Skctiun* 


The  instructions  of  the  executive  committee  were  that  the  chair- 
men should  give  a  review  of  the  literature  of  their  respective  de- 
partments for  the  past  year  or  two.  Such  a  review  of  the  surgical 
work,  if  any  justice  were  done  to  thf^  subject,  would  require  more 
time  than  the  utmost  limits  of  courtesy  could  accord  even  a  chair- 
iDJUi.  VVe  were  also  instructed  to  give  the  utmost  possible  latitude 
to  the  discussion  of  the  various  papers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
have  the  latter  of  such  a  character  as  to  invite  comment.  The  essays 
were  tljerefore  to  deal  with  live  subjects,  to  be  suggestive  and  not 
too  exliaustive.  To  further  thi.s  end  a  number  of  gentlemen  have 
prepared  themselves  to  discuss  or,  better,  to  enlarge  the  scope  cov- 
ered by  the  difierent  essays.  In  this  way  practically  two  or  three 
papers  are  assured  on  each  subject,  which  is  viewed  from  as  many 
difierent  standpoints.  Surgery  in  general  will  be  the  theme  of  an 
address  to  the  Congress  by  our  eminent  colleague,  Dr.  Helmuth, 
who  will  undoubtedly  handle  it  as  he  only  can.  Again,  the  essays 
presented  by  the  bureau  cover  a  number  of  the  most  important  di- 
visions of  the  domain  of  surgery;  Ame-sthe^ia,  Shock,  The  Brain, 
The  Thorax,  The  Bladder,  Each  of  them  will  necessarily  review 
the  literature  more  or  less  completely. 

It  has  therefore  been  deemed  advitiuble  by  your  chairman,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  and,  particularly,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  discus- 
ion,  to  confine  himself  to  one  of  the  subjects  that  has  not  been 
!>uched  upon  by  the  members  of  the  bureau,  the  Surgery  of  the 
Intestines, 

The  aids  to  intestinal  suture  inaugurated  by  the  work  of  Senn 
have  been  extensively  used  and  modified  in  this  country.  In  Eng- 
land the  decalcified  bone  plates  were  popularized  mainly  by  Dn 
Jousset,  but,  on  the  Continent  and   particularly  in  Germany,  these 
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devices  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  experience,  tlicre  seems  to  be  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
until  the  ideal  method  is  getting  to  be  one  that  depends  on  the  un- 
aided suture.  This  is  particularly  true  of  lateral  anastomosis  which 
lias  come  to  stay  apparently,  the  great  drawback  to  plates  and  rings 
of  any  kind  being  the  small  communicating  opening,  which  in  time 
contracted  to  a  dangerous  extent.  To  avoid  this  a  fuur-iuch  anasto- 
raotic  o^ieriing  seems  indispensable,  and  the  technique  is  as  follows  : 

The  intestinal  surfaces  are  united  by  two  parallel  rows  of  continu- 
ous Ijcmbert  sutures,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  and  an  inch  longer 
than  the  proposed  opening.  The  ends  of  the  threads  are  left  at- 
tached to  their  needles.  The  bowel  is  open  to  the  ex t^^nt  of  four 
inches,  a  quarter-inch  from  the  two  rows  of  sutures,  Bleeding  points 
are  clanij)ed  until  caught  up  by  a  whip-stitch  running  around  the 
opening  and  including  all  the  intestinal  coats.  The  two  rows  of 
continuous  sutures  first  applied  are  then  carried  around  this  and  the 
o[>ening  is  complete  (Abb^).  Weir  and  Markoe  report  successful 
caftes  by  this  method. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  infection  from  opening  the  intej^tinal  canal, 
an  auastomoaiii  in  two  tejupos  Ims  been  proposed,  the  second,  however, 
being  carried  out  by  nature.  While  intended  particularly  for  gastro- 
enterostomy, the  principle  is  applicable  to  any  portion  of  the  intesti- 
nal tract.  The  serous  surfaces  being  united  by  a  linear  sulurci  an 
oval  piece  is  cut  out  from  each  intestine  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  suture,  leaving  the  mucosa  intact.  The  free  edges  of  thi»  ojien- 
ing  are  united  on  one  side,  and  the  l>ulgi ng  mucous  membranes  are 
drawn  out,  and  a  ligature  tied  tightly  around  them.  The  remaining 
free  eilges  of  the  opening  are  then  stitched,  and  the  field  of  o|>erati(m 
enclosed  by  a  continuation  of  the  first  serous  suture.  By  sloughing 
of  the  ligated  mucous  membrane  the  anastomosis  is  completed  by 
the  third  or  fourth  day  (Postnikow). 

The  importance  of  the  firm  fibrous  suhmucosa  as  an  anchoring 
ground  for  any  suture  is  to  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  and  prac- 
tice will  teach  the  surgeon  to  recognize  the  resistance  that  shows  it 
has  been  entered.  While  it  is  indispensable  to  the  firmness  of  a  su- 
ture that  it  should  include  a  few  fibres  of  this  coat,  great  care  should 
also  be  exercised  not  to  perforate  it  ancl  enter  the  intestinal  lumen,  as 
fatal  leakage  would  result  (Halstead), 

Another  valuable  principle  which  has  a  great  range  of  appliea- 
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bility,e.<7.,  pyloric  excisions,  gastro*entcro8tr>my,  iDlussusception,  end- 
to-end  uuioii,  Ligb  rectal  excisions^  etc.,  consists  of  tacking  together 

■  tlie  lumiiia  to  be  united  by  two  stitches,  one  being  applied  at  the 
iD€»eDteric  junction  when  that  is  to  be  included.  An  opening  is 
made  in  the  bowel  a  sliort  distance  from  tlie  ends  to  t>e  united,  which 

■  are  ibeo  invagiuated  and  drawn  out  of  this  opening  by  traction  on 
the  two  sutures  above  mentioned.  By  passing  a  dozen  or  more  in- 
ter rupttd  stitcher  til  rough  the  tube  that  is  thus  drawn  out,  picking 
them  lip  in  the  middle  and  dividing  and  tying  them,  intestinal  ends 
may  be  united  at  twice  as  many  points.  The  sutured  gut  is  then 
drawn  hack  and  the  temporary  opening  closed.  In  this  manner  all 
the  sutures  are  passed  from  the  inside  (Mannsell).     A  case  of  iutue- 

■  susceptiun  with  carcinoma  has  been  successfully  treated  by  this  method 
"      (Hartley). 

A  somewhat  similar  procedure  has  been  practiced  for  irreducible 
intiissus4*eptions.  The  iotussusceptum  and  iotussuscipiens  are  united 
at  the  jxrint  where  the  former  enters  the  latter  by  a  fine  silk  suture 
which  includes  the  mcfsentery.  The  intussuscipiens  is  opened  two 
inches  below  this  point  and  the  intussusceptum  amputated.  The 
stump  is  sewed  with  a  whip-stitch  arresting  all  bleeding,  and  the 
opening  closed  (Barker). 

Another  modification  consists  of  amputation  of  tlie  intussuscep* 
tun>  in  the  same  manner,  ligature  eii  masse  of  the  stump,  and  an  an- 
astomosis l»etween  the  intestine  above  and  the  opening  made  to  get 
at  the  intui^usceptum  (Bier)- 

The  principle  of  the  Heineke-Micalicz  method  of  pyloroplasty 
has  l»e€*n  e:ctended  to  intestinal  constrictions  of  a  cicatricial  nature  in 
which  resection  is  not  deemed  necH^ssary  (P6an,  Hacker), 

The  danger  of  leakage  after  intestinal  perforation  or  suture  has 
been  shown,  experimentally,  to  l>e  obviated  by  closing  the  opening 
or  protecting  tlie  suture,  by  covering  it  with  a  neighboring  loop  of 
intestine  or  omentum.  This  has  been  found  safer,  and,  of  course, 
of  wider  applicability  than  the  omental  grafts  so  extensively  used  of 
late  (Chaput). 

The  same  writer  closed  openings  made  in  the  intestines  of  dogs 

with  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  iodoform  gauze  in  the  shape  of  pads, 

lie  eilges  of  which   were  stitched  around   the  orifice.     The  gauze 

tetl  temporarily,  working  its  way  gradually  into  the  intestine,  the 
opening  being  closed  by  adhesions  to  neighboring  coils  of  intestine 
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or  omentum.  He  also  found  that  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  were  an 
eflBcitnit  protective  to  any  intestinal  suture. 

It  has  also  been  shown  experimentally  that  a  part  of  the  small 
intestine  con  Id  be  transplanted  between  two  ends  of  the  colon  and 
replace  the  latter  when  extensive  resections  of  it  have  been  made 
(Mitcheli). 

In  resections  for  malignant  disease,  while  one  of  the  several  cases 
may  be  cite^i  in  which  the  caecum,  ascending  colon,  and  several 
inches  of  the  ileum  were  successfully  removed  (Lrowson),  the  ten- 
dency h  toward  an  operation  in  several  stages,  L  The  growth  is 
first  isolated  by  resection,  the  two  ends  of  it^  intestine  being  drawn 
ont  of  the  wound,  2.  The  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  es- 
tablished by  anastomosis  or  end-to-cud  union.  3,  The  isolated 
growth  is  excised  (Bloch,  Hocliencgg),  This  method  can  often  be 
practiced  when  hitberto  we  only  had  physiological  exclusion  by  an- 
astomosis at  our  disposal ;  it  is  a  curative  instead  of  a  mere  pallia- 
tive meaaure,  when  primary  excision  is  unsafe. 

Among  tlie  subtititutes  for  the  bone  plates  may  be  mentioned 
plates  of  raw  potatoes  (Duwbarn)  and  raw  Swedish  turnip  (von 
Baraez)*  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  obtainable  in  emergen- 
cies and  can  be  cut  to  any  size  dt*£<iretl,  so  as  to  insure  a  large  open- 
ing. The  sutures  are  fastened  by  beiug  knotted  and  drawn  through 
rubber  tabs  cut  from  drainage  tubing,  much  as  carpet  tacks  are 
armed  or  protected* 

The  stomach  has  received  considerable  attention*  Gastrastomy 
appears  to  be  particularly  indicated  in  cicatricial  narrowing  of  the 
oesophagusi  when  tubage  fails,  as  it  offers  a  curative  inducement  in 
the  shape  of  retrograde  dilatation.  For  malignant  diseases  it  is 
dangerous  and  prolongs  life  but  a  ^hort  time  (Seun),  The  recttis 
muscle  and  the  eighth  intercostal  space  are  the  points  of  election  for 
the  fistula.  In  the  former  location  leakage  is  prevented  by  a  sphinc- 
ter-like action  (AUiugham)*  This  may  also  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  two  inflatable  rubl>er  bags,  one  inside  and  erne  outside,  connected 
by  a  rubber  tube.  The  operation  is  best  done  in  two  tempos.  It  ie 
claimed  that  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are  seriously  interfered 
with,  and  considerable  stagnation  occurs;  also,  in  all  probability, 
the  peptic  function  is  impaired  if  not  d^troyed,  nutrition  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  intestines  (Ewald), 

Gastro^enterostomy    ha^*    been  quite  extensively   practiced   with 
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nat  altogether  satisfactory  resuUs.  It  is  after  all  but  a  palliative 
measure  and  owes  its  popularity  largely  to  the  dangers  of  pylorec- 
lomy*  With  a  view  of  lessening  these  it  has  been  combined  with 
ejceiaton  and  cltjsure  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach  antl  duodemim. 

Another  palliative  plan  has  been  suggested,  t.^.,  jejunoetoray.  The 
jejunum  a  short  distance  lielow  the  duodenum  is  drawn  out,  divided, 
and  the  distal  end  sewed  into  the  wound  while  the  proximal  end  is 
implanted  into  the  distal,  a  few  inches  from  the  fistula,  to  allow  the 
pancreatic  juice  and  bile  to  flow  into  the  intestine  (Maydl), 

Digital  divulsion  (Loreta)  has  resulted  fatally  from  rupture, 
although  not  carried  to  the  extent  recommended  by  its  originator 
(8wain)« 

Pyloroplasty  (Heineke-Miculicz)  has  been  successfully  practiced  a 
number  of  times  for  cicatricial  pyloric  stenosis  (Page,  Kohler,  ete). 

A  novel  plan  has  been  followed  for  the  relief  of  dilatation  of  the 

smach,  i'^ ,  folding  or  plating  its  walls  inward  by  rows  of  sutures 

lich  do  not  include  the  mucous  membrane  (Weir). 

It  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  an  operation  for  bowel 
obstruction  is  not  complete  until  the  intestinal  paresis  is  relieved  by 
puncture  of  the  distended  intestine.  As  a  substitute  for  this,  lavage 
of  the  stomach  is  proposed  and  has  been  successfully  used  (Lund), 
Post-operativt*  obstructions  have  Lieen  ia  several  instances  suocess- 
fully  operated  by  section  ami  separation  of  adhesions  (Lucas- 
Cham  pionut^ire).  From  the  fact  that  these  are  soft  and  easily  sepa- 
rated within  the  first  few  days,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  break 
them  up  by  firet  washing  out  the  stomach,  and  then  pouring  into  the 
lube  a  half  ounce  of  castor  oil.  Flatus  and  then  copious  stools  were 
Boou  passed  (Klotz).     Both  lavage  and  opium  are  looked  upon  as 

igerous  fi-om  their  masking  effect  in  intestinal  obstruction, 
1  though  the  former  is  of  value  immediately  before  an  operation  to 
relieve  reversed  peristalsis  and  prevent  actual  ''drowning  "  of  the 
patient  (C,  M*  Thomas).  Early  operations  or  exploratory  section  as 
soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  obstruction  is  made,  have  been  more  than 
ever  emphasized.     The   term  "exploratory"   is   used  because,  the 

Ithognomic  symptom  being  faecal  vomiting,  this  should  not  be 

aited  for,  but  the  section  made  "  on  suspicion."  Every  condition, 
aside  from  fajcal  impaction,  which  can  produce  the  clinical  picture, 
calls  for  a  like  treatment, 

In  cases  where  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  hard  to  find,  a  short 
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circuit  by  lateral  anastomosis  has  given  gratifying  resulte  (Atkinson), 
Unnecessary  anrl  often  fatal  delay  and  handlmg  of  the  intestine  is 
avoided  in  this  manner* 

Nekton's  enterostomy  lias  also  been  resorted  to  in  desperate  cases. 
A  rapid  method  of  forming  the  artificial  anus  consists  of  attaching 
the  intestine  to  the  parietal  peritonEeiira  by  8  or  10  hasmostats,  which 
are  removed  in  24  hours,  when  adhesions  will  have  formed  (Chaput)- 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  re?5pective  advocates  of  the  clamp  and 
cautery,  and  those  of  the  ligature  in  the  treatment  of  heemorrhoicld 
have  partly  ceased  their  invective  against  the  more  surgical  methods 
of  excision  (Pratt  and  Whitehead),  and  directed  their  abu^e  to  those 
who  dare  suggeir^t  any  but  the  operation  they  have  recently  learned, 
colotoray,  nevertheless  the  excisions  of  malignant  rectal  neoplasms 
have  increased  their  hold  on  the  profession.  And  justly,  too,  for 
every  physician  slionld  strive  after  curative  rather  than  palliative 
measures.  The  plan  proposed  by  Kraske  has,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, been  extensively  and  successfully  practiced  and  advocated 
(McCosh).  The  results  are  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  with 
cancerous  disease.  Tlie  sphere  of  the  ojieration  has  been  extended 
to  attack  the  uterine  adnexa  (Montgomery)  and  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  ureter  (Cabot). 

In  consequence  of  the  incontinence  frequently  resulting,  to  allow 
of  more  extensive  enucleation,  and  to  insure  an  aj^psis  of  the 
wound,  the  writer  has  successfully  practiced  the  following  method : 

1.  The  formation  of  a  permanent  anus  by  inguinal  colotoniy,  the 
intestine  being  drawn  well  down  to  leave  an  abundance  of  signoid 
flexure  below. 

2.  Complete  and  thorough  extirpation  through  the  anus,  through 
the  sacrum,  or  by  opening  the  peritoneum  and  drawing  down  the 
gut.     Usually  two  or  all  t!iree  of  these  steps  have  been  combined. 

3.  Closure  of  tlie  resulting  wound  by  gnmulation  aided  by 
suture* 

Id  cases  where  the  growth  is  not  readily  accessible  from  the  ab- 
domen or  through  the  sacrum,  Maunsell  has  made  use  of  the  prin* 
ciple  already  referred!  to:  the  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  peritonaeum 
around  the  bowel  incised.  The  growth  is  then  drawn  out  of  the 
dilated  anus  by  invaginati ng  the  gut.  It  is  excised  by  amputating 
the  iutussusceptum,  and  ihe  stump  sutured  in  the  manner  already 
described.     The  intestine  is   drawn   back  into  the  abdomen,  and 
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the  peritoneal  iDcbian  closecL  The  proposition  is  based  on  experi* 
tnent. 

Inguinal  colotomy,  or  colostomy,  or  sigraoidoetomy  is  the  opera- 
tloo  of  election  and  has  been  very  extensively  used,  the  well-known 
methods  of  suspension  with  a  roil  or  suture,  together  with  previous 
drawing  down  of  the  intestine  being  followed.  When  no  time  is  to 
be  h^et  the  gut  has  been  simply  suspended  with  a  rod,  the  wound 
being  stuffed  with  gauze  (Maydl,  Reeves,  etc.).  When  immediate 
opening  was  necessary  a  tube  has  been  introduced  and  the  bowel 
tied  around  it  (Jones),  or  the  intestine  has  been  punctured  with  a 
tfoear  and  a  rubber  drain  attached  to  the  eanula  to  carry  off  the 
discharges  (Robson).  In  this  way  contamination  is  prevented  until 
safe  adhesions  take  place. 

The  subject  of  appendicitis  has  naturally  received  considemble  at- 
tention; and,  while  but  little  that  is  new  has  l>een  published,  what  is 
already  known  has  been  well  emphasised,  and,  l)etter  still,  the  pro- 
ftasion  generally  have  been  aroused  to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
affection.  The  impossibility  of  an  idiopathic  peritonitis,  the  fre- 
quency of  appendical  trouble,  its  fatality,  and  the  importance  of  a 
study  of  each  case  from  its  incipiency  by  the  surgeon  its  well  as  the 
physician  are  becoming  pretty  generally  realized.  It  was  a  healthy 
sign  of  the  times  to  the  writer,  when  he  offended  the  physician  and 

appointed  the  family  by  advising  against  an  operation  Wtweeo  at- 

cks  in  a  recent  case.  The  advisability  of  such  o|>erations  between 
attAcks  has  been  strongly  emphasized,  and  the  cases,  which  were  but 
few  and  far  between  when  the  writer  gave  his  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  last  Congress,  have  been  indefinitely  multiplied  and  have 
shown  most  satisfactory  results  (Morris  and  others).  The  indica- 
tions are:  frequency  of  recurrence,  increasing  severity  of  attacks, 
and^  particularly,  continuant^e  of  pain  and  tumor  between  attacks- 
Persistent  colicky  pains,  with  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  ap- 
pendix, have  been  relieved  by  excision  of  the  organ,  which  was 
found    to   be  moderately  diseased.     Distinct  attacks    were   absent 

lochstetter).  The  writer  has  opened  three  such  cases  and  has  been 
lirprised  at  (1)  the  slight  changes  in  the  appendix ;  (2)  thesuflering 
rasulting  from  such  lesions,  amounting  at  times  to  complete  invalid* 
ism;  (3)  the  complete  and  permanent  relief  following  excision. 

While  almost  every  case  of  so-called  typhlitis  ia  dependent  upon 
a  diseased  appendix,  an  occasional  report   is  published  of  lesions  in 
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the  GSBoum  which  produce  much  the  same  pheoomeua  and  resulta. 
In  one  instance  a  circumscribe  fa&cal  abscess  was  found  to  he  due 
to  a  perforating  aecal  ulcer.  The  on^et  of  the  trouble  was  more 
insidious,  diarrhoea  having  preceded  it  and  l>eing  present;  the  initial 
vomiting  was  also  absent;  the  appendix  was  normal  (Hartley). 

As  to  the  pathology  nf  append ica I  disease,  catarrh,  beginning  at 
the  oec^l  junction,  is  still  considered  the  usual  cause,  Tfiis  is  foU 
lowefl  by  the  well-known  changes:  thickening,  stricture,  ulceration, 
perforation,  or  the  formation  of  faecal  eoncretions  (Kiimmel), 
Foreign  bodies  are  rare,  although  occasionally  met  with  (Pinnock), 
Tubercular  disease  has  also  been  known  to  be  a  not  infrequent 
cause  of  this  affection  (Delorme),  and  actiuo-rayoosis  may  affect  this 
organ  (Lang), 

The  importance  of  early  operating  has  received  due  attention, 
fiome  going  so  far  as  1o  recommend  it  as  &oon  as  a  diagnosis  is  made 
(Hurd,  Marshall).  Persistence  or  aggravation  of  the  symptoms 
after  twenty- four  hours,  and,  particularly,  the  characteristic  signs 
of  peritoneal  infection,  are  the  indications  raainly  relied  on.  Ad 
occasional  cure,  after  general  septic  peritonitis  has  been  lighted  up, 
gives  eucourageraent  to  try  to  save  life  even  in  this  desperate  con- 
dition. Cocaine  as  an  antcsthetic  (Tachanl),  and  rectal  puncture 
without  anesthesia,  have  been  resorted  to  in  very  weak  patients 
(Richardson). 

That  attacks  that  subside  even  should  l>e  watched  with  care  and 
suspicion  is  shown  by  a  case  of  the  writer's.  A  young  man  got  over 
a  severe  attack  so  completely  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  about  the 
house.  A  little  exertion  was  followed  by  dangerous  constitutional 
symptoms  and  the  mpid  development  of  a  large  tumor.  A  small 
well  encysted  abscess  had  ruj>tured,  and  the  whole  right  side  of  the 
al^domen  was  filled  with  a  stinking  tluid,  only  feebly  protected  by 
adhesions.  But  for  these  adhesions  he  would  have  quickly  died  of 
fulminating  septic  peritonitis. 

As  to  the  technique,  Iodoform  gauze  to  protect  the  general  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  together  with  a  light  pack  of  the  same  and  a  drain  for  the 
abscess,  are  universally  used.  The  appendix,  unless  readily  acces- 
sible, is  usually  left  alone  in  these  abscesses*  Occasional  cases  of 
peritoneal  infection  have  been  met  with  in  which  the  appendix  was 
not  perforated  or  gangrenous  (Poucet). 

The  oi>erations  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  have  been  performed 
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frequently,  aod,  oo  the  whole,  with  iraprovetl  reaults,  but  the  ten- 
dency 18  a  revohition  from  the  enthusiasm  that  has  led  to  Indiscrimi- 
nate operation  and  early  I'eports  of  So-called  cures  by  new  methods. 
The  ultimate  re&ulta  of  a  numl>er  of  proce^iures  have  been  reported, 
which ^  particularly,  show  the  failures  after  the  method  that  claims 
to  *«inb^titute  a  cicatrix  for  a  truss  (McBurney),  and  which  has  been 
very  exten<iively  practiced  (Bull). 

The  tendency  now  seems  to  be  toward  a  restoration  of  the  normal 
ilations  of  the  ti^^ttue^  as  laid  down  in  the  method  of  Bassini,  The 
Hnciples  of  this  procedure  arc,  excision  of  the  sac  with  obliter- 
atioD  of  the  jieritoneal  dimple,  cloRui*e  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal rings,  and  narrowing  the  canal,  which  has  been  split  by  a 
close  approximation  of  the  diflerent  layers  of  muscle  and  fascia. 
The  narrowing  of  the  external  ring  has  been  still  further  com- 
pleted by  chiselling  a  groove  in  the  pnbic  bone,  laying  the  cord  in 
this,  and  covering  it  with  the  periosteum,  which  has  been  preserved 
(Frank), 

The  presence  of  the  cord  as  an  invitation  to  recurrence  has  been 
studied  too.  Its  removal  to  prevent  relapse  once  led  to  such  a  uni- 
Yerwil  practice  of  castration  as  to  call  for  special  legislation.  The 
being  excised  and  sutured  or  tied,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  are 
passe<l  through  the  muscles  above  the  internal  ring  to  draw  up  and 
smooth  the  peritoneeum.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  to  note 
that  Tait's  proposition  to  reduce  the  hernia  and  close  the  sac  and 
ring  from  the  inside  through  an  ab<iomtnal  incision  has  been  prao 
ticed  occasionally.  The  cord  is  hooked  up,  wliile  the  muscles  and 
fascia  are  closely  unitetl,  obliterating  the  inguinal  canal.  By  fasten- 
ing it  in  the  outer  angle  of  the  wound,  its  direction  of  exit  is 
changed  from  that  of  the  inguinal  canal  to  directly  forward  or  for- 
ward and  outward.  The  cord  is  then  laid  outside  the  muscles,  and 
the  skin  and  fat  closed  over  it  (Kalstead).  By  carrying  an  incision 
upward  from  the  internal  ring  the  direction  of  the  cord  may  also  be 
changed  to  an  upward  one,  whence  it  comes  down  into  the  scrotum 
as  above  (Fowler),  To  lessen  the  size  of  the  opening,  all  but  one 
or  two  of  the  spermatic  veinS|  which  are  apt  to  be  enlarged,  are  ex- 
cised (Halstead). 

Am  aids  to  closure  of  the  opening,  decalcified  bone  has  been  used; 
also  the  outer  pillar  of  the  external  ring  has  been  detached,  together 
with  a  bit  of  bone  forming  its  insertion,  and  carried  across  to  the 
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loner  pillar  and  nailal  to  the  symphysis.  In  this  way  the  opeoing 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  slit  (Landerer),  The  sac  has  also  been  u^scni  as 
an  external  pUig  in  contradistinetion  to  Mace  wen's  internal  pad. 
After  being  isolated  it  is  drawn  out  of  an  opening  opposite  or  exter- 
nal to  the  inner  ring,  thus  changing  its  direction.  It  is  then  twisted 
to  oblitemte  the  )>eritoneal  dimple  (after  Ball),  and  fastened  outiiide 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  (Kocher). 

Following  the  observation  that  the  mesentery  of  the  protruded 
gut  is  usually  lengthened  in  hernia,  and  that  the  presence  of  this 
condition  invites  recurrence,  it  has  been  proposed  that  it  be  short- 
ened by  folding  and  eiiture  (Shim well)* 

To  avoid  infection  of  the  wound,  particularly  In  children,  the 
urine  has  been  diverted  through  a  perineal  wound  (Gerster). 

The  treatment  of  femoral  hernia^  hitherto  either  entirely  ignored, 
or  relegated  to  a  hurried  postscript  after  an  elaborate  description  of 
a  new  method  for  the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  lias  received  more  at- 
tention* 

The  stump  of  the  sac  may  be  tacked  well  up  inside  the  abdcmiinal 
wall  through  which  the  suture  entls  are  passed  ;  or  the  isolated  sac 
may  be  drawn  through  an  opening  above  Poupart's  ligament,  twisted 
and  incorporated  in  the  lower  wound,  serving  in  this  way  as  a  plug  to 
fill  the  femoral  canal  (Kocher),  The  need  of  such  a  plug  or  barrier 
has  led  to  the  turning  up  of  a  piece  of  the  fascia  of  the  pectineus 
muscle  where  it  is  thick  and  tough  (Salzer),  or  the  fascia  and  a  flap 
of  this  muscle  itself  (Cheyne),  In  this  manner  the  femoral  canal  is 
CO ro p  1  e te  1  y  el ose<  1 , 

As  the  results  of  operations  for  the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia  have 
been  far  sufierinr  to  those  for  the  femoral  variety,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  transform  the  latter  into  the  former.  The  tumor  is 
incised  and  the  sac  freed,  the  inguinal  canal  is  split  and  its  posterior 
wall  incised ;  the  sac  is  drawn  into  this  opening,  tied  oflf,  and  both 
wounds  accurately  sutureil  (Ruggi). 

The  indications  for  an  attempt  at  radical  cure  are,  1,  ineffectual, 
partially  effectual,  or  painful  trusses;  2,  irreducible  hernia;  3,  oc* 
cupation  tending  to  force  out  the  rupture;  4,  proposed  occupation 
which  is  precluded  by  hernia  ;  5,  strangulated  hernia  where  the  local 
and  general  condition  permit  of  such  an  undertaking  (Bennett). 
Hernia  in  women,  particularly  when  young,  with  the  child-bearing 
age  before  tliem,  seem  to  merit  a  trial  of  operation  (Lucas-Cham- 
pionni^re). 
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The  treatment  of  gangrenous  or  suspicious  bowel  still  calls  forth 
a  diversity  of  opinion*  Relief  of  the  crmstriction,  warm  applicatioos, 
or  iem|v>r3ry  replacement  with  an  anchor  threnJ  :ittaclie<ljSfioultl  be 
irieil  in  all  uncertain  casefi.  If  a  doubt  still  remains,  the  intestine 
id  fastened  outside  the  abdomen,  dressed  warmly  and  antiseptically, 
and  ulj«i*r%'ed.  In  a  ca^e  in  which  this  plan  w^as  fi^l lowed,  the  gut 
was  fiiund  normal  on  the  fuurth  day  and  successfully  replaced  (Rov- 
sing).  In  similar  cases  it  is  suggested  that  the  gut  be  well  drawn 
out,  an  anastomosis  made  above  the  suspicious  area^  and,  after 
sloughing  has  taken  place,  tlie  two  openings  be  closed  and  the  gut 
replaced  (rielferich), 
ft        In  general,  however,  primary  resection  is  to  he  preferred  to  the 

■  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  and  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  lower  mor- 
tality.    It  is,  of  course,  nndcrstotxl  that  the  patient's  condition  and 

■  the  surroundings  permit  such  a  procedure,  and  that  the  surgeon  has 
the  rerjuisite  skilL 

As  to  the  method  of  uniting  the  two  ends,  the  weight  of  opinion 

■  M^ms  to  lie  in   favor  of  the  end-to-end  plan,  with  or  without  aids. 
These  artificial  aids  may  be  in   the  shnpe  of  rubber  rings  or  splintij 

I  to  hold  the  ends  togetlier;  a  rubber  tube  or  decalcified  \yniG  drains 
to  hold  the  intestine  open  and  prevent  invagination.  When  the  two 
lumina  are  unequal,  several  plans  may  be  followed:  lateral  auasto- 
mosisy  lateral  implantation  (the  small  end  into  the  side  of  tJic  large 
tube),  or  slitting  up  the  smaller  tube  on  the  surface  opp<j«ite  the 
mesentery  until  the  openings  are  of  efpial  size,  when  they  are  uuite<l. 

The  dangers  of  the  pensistent  use  of  taxis  have  received  well* 
meriied  attention  (Bennett).  Bruising  or  rupture  of  iiio  bowel  are 
often  pro4luccd  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost.  These  two  factors 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  mortality  of  from  32  to  16  per  ceut, 
in  the  large  ErjgUsh  hospitals  ^Southam).  The  local  applieation  of 
etlier,  followed  by  gentle  and  intelligent  taxis  for  not  more  than  five 
minute;?,  and  that  only  when  a  true  hernial  impulse  is  perceptible, 
will  obviate  the  above-mentioned  dangers.  Immediate  recourse  to 
rjperation  after  the  failure  of  such  procedures  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  The  persistent  application  of  sulphuric  ether  to  stran- 
gulated hernia  has  brought  about  reduction  when  taxis  under  an 
umesthetic  has  failed  (Finkelstein), 

Although,  as  a  rule,  the  presence  of  an  undescended  testicle  in  a 
hernial  sac  calls  for  castration,  Depage  reports  a  case  in  which  it  was 

15 
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drawD  down  into  the  8<:^rotiim  and  the  hernia  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Cases  of  strangulation  symptoms  from  the  appendix,  omentam 
and  testicle  are  also  reported. 

Of  the  special  varieties  of  hernia  a  number  have  been  pTiblished: 

1.  Littre's  hernia  with  no  tumor,  the  partial  nipping  of  the  bowel 
io  right  femoral  ring  l>eing  found  and  reduced  through  a  mediau 
abdominal  incision  (Keen). 

2.  An  obturator  hernia,  strangulated  and  made  out  by  a  tumor, 
was  8ucce*i«fully  operated  by  Wyman,  Anderson  opened  the  abdo- 
men for  persistence  of  obstructive  symptoms  after  an  operation  for 
femoral  hernia,  and  found  a  knuckle  of  gut  in  the  left  obturator 
foramen.  Examination  by  the  rectum  or  vagina,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
fuse deep  sw*elling  and  pain,  are  the  diagnostic  points  (Berger). 

3*  Ischiatic  hernia  has  also  l>een  aei-iiden tally  found  : 

^(«).  Through  an  alxlomiual  Ejection  after  persistence  of  symptoms 
in  spite  of  a  femoral  lieruiotomy  (Garv^), 
(6),  On  removing  a  fibro-Iipoma  to  which  two  hernial  sacs  were 
found  attached  (Schwab).     . 
4,  Hernia  iuto  the  foramen  of  Winslow  was  made  out  but  not 
reduced  by  abdominal  section,  recovery  following  a  large  enema 
pfeve). 
f  5*  Diaphragmatic  hernia  has  been  met  with  but  only  diagnosed 
after  death. 
6.  The  writer  has  operated  two  cases  of  hernia  of  the  urinary 
bladder  recently.     Pain   was   a    prominent  symptom,   but   vesical 
symptoms  were  absent.     No  truss  could  be  worn.     In  one  the  atten- 
H      uated  diverticulum  was  opened  for  the  sac,  the  bladder  drained,  and 
the  wound  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.     In  the  other  the  viscus 
was  recognizetl,  and  the  abdominal  wound  was  treated  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.    Both  recovered  and  have  not  had  relapses  so  far. 
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ETHER  OR  CHLOROFORM? 
By  Horace  Pack4rd»  M.D,  Boston,  Mass. 


Introduction. — It  is  tlie  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  some 
questions  relative  to  ether  and  chloroform  ansesthesia. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  fact  that  at  the  prei^ent  time  cliloroform, 
or  some  modification  of  it,  is  the  anfesthetic  which  is  used  for  surgi- 
puq^oses  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  and  that  it  is  also  the 
favorite  anresthetic  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  Slates,  On 
the  other  hand  snlplmric  ether  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  Nf*w 
England  and  the  Middle  States, 

It  is  my  pur^iofie  to  discuss  ; 

Fir«t. — The  reasons  for  this  wide  diver^enre  of  practice, 
\ecaniL — The  reasons  for  the  diverse  opinions  which  are  still  held 
by  the  adherents  to  these  two  forms  of  ana?sthetic  preparations* 

Third. — ^To  place  before  you  an  improved  method  of  Ether  antes- 
thesia. 

Sulphuric  Ether. — Sulphuric  ether  was  brought  into  use  in  1846 
and  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  it  was  made  Octol>er  17th 
of  that  year  at  tlie  Massachusettfl  General  Hospital,  in  the  city  of 
Boston « 

We  need  seek  no  further  reason  for  an  explanation  of  its  preva- 
lent use  in  New  England  and  tlie  Middle  States^  The  natural 
pride  and  ^lory  which  a  community  shares  in  such  a  beneticient  dis- 
covery is  quite  enough  to  give  it  an  impetus,  and  result  in  almost 
universal  adherence  to  it.  The  method  of  administration  of  Sul- 
phuric ether  for  surgical  purposes  has  remained  substantially  the 
same,  during  all  these  fifty  years,  as  that  utilized  by  Morton  on  that 
historic  occasion  in  the  Jfassachusetts  General  Hospital.  To  this 
day  an  ordinary  cup  sponge  almost  identical  with  the  original,  is 
tttilijeed  at  that  institution. 

Two  to  four  ounces  of  ether  are  poured  at  a  time  in  it,  or  upon 
it,  and  an  average  total  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  of  ether  is 
ooosumed  at  each  seanoe.     Every  device  and  every  form  of  inhaler 
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for  ether  administratfon  has  been  some  sirople  or  complex  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  sponge,  i.e.,  the  employment  of  a  cap,  hood,  or 
cone  to  cover  the  nose  and  month,  in  whicli  liquid  ether  is  plaeeil  or 
poured,  and  over  or  ihrough  which  the  tidal  air  of  respiration  passes. 

What  are  the  objectionable  features  to  surgical  ansestbegia  with 
snlphurfc  ether? 

Individuals  differ  vastly  in  the  way  they  succumb  to  ether  anars- 
thesia  by  any  method  of  admin isi ration,  but  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  disagreeable  complications  usually  met : 

i^r«<.— I mmeiliate  rebellion  by  the  respiratory  tract  to  the  strong 
fumes  of  sulphuric  ether,  such  as  result  from  evaporation  from  a 
sponge  or  any  of  its  modificationsj  with  unbearable  feelings  of  suffo- 
cation, and  if  the  patient  l>e  a  child,  an  ignorant  person,  or  one  de- 
void of  great  self-contral,  fright  results,  with  effort  to  escape. 

fkeoncL — Ether  vapor  is  an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  mucous 
memhraoe,  and  in  many  cases  causes  a  profuse  setu^etiou  of  mucus, 
with  coughing,  spasm  of  the  glottis^  cataleptic  spasms  of  tlie  respira- 
tory muscles,  with  cessation  of  respiration  and  cyanosis.  It  is  claimed 
that  trnfc^sthesia  with  ether  is  attended  with  greater  danger  in  infants 
and  the  aged,  on  account  of  tlie  greater  fatality  of  bronchitis  at  those 
periods  of  life.  This  is  base*!  on  the  supposition  that  bronchitis  is  a 
frequent  result  of  ether  atuesthesia. 

Third, — ^As  a  rule  ether  anpesthesia  is  followed  by  nausea,  retch- 
ing and  vomiting,  with  headache  and  feeling  of  malaise  for  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

Fonrfh. — Tt  is  cluimal,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  claim  is  well 
substantiated,  that  sulphuric  ether  is  a  violent  irritant  to  the  kidneys. 
That  kidneys  which  are  already  crippled  in  their  functional  activity, 
especially  suffering  from  that  form  of  disease  characterized  by  albu- 
minuria, may  be  still  further  crippled  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  death. 

Fifth. — Ether  anassthesia  is  said  to  induce  mental  aberration  in 
those  who  have  a  special  tendency  to  insanity,  or  who  have  already 
suffered  from  melancholia. 

SixlL — Sulphuric  ether  is  a  dangerous  ansBsthetic,  though  in 
skillful  hands,  deaths  are  very  infrecjueot.  I  have  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  kept  a  careful  record  of  rejwrted  deatiis  from 
ether  which  I  herewith  append. 

A  Death  From  Ether.— Death  from  the  administration  of  sul- 
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pburic  ether  is  of  sucli  rare  occurrence  that  the  case  about  to  be  nar- 
rated se<?ms  to  merit  a  place  on  the  records.* 

The  |>atient  was  a  Frenchman,  atj^ed  46.  For  a  year  or  more  he 
hail  l^eon  suffering  from  tubercular  disease  of  the  tarsus  of  one  foot. 
At  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  French  Hospital  the  disease 
liad  become  widely  diffuse<l.  The  general  appearance  of  the  patient 
was  had.  There  were  aortic  and  mitral  systolic  murmurs,  anJ  the 
heart-sounds  were  feeble.  The  urine  contained  a  moderate  amount 
of  albumin.  The  patient's  condition  appeared  not  only  to  justify 
but  to  demand  removal  of  the  tubercular  foot,  and  I  prepnred, 
berefure,  on  January  25,  1889,  to  do  a  Syme*^  amputatioti  at  the 
ikle-joinl. 

In  the  |iresence  of  the  atteiidirj^  statfand  internes,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  half  an  ounce  of  whiisky,  the  etherization  was  cotn- 
mencetl.  In  a  few  minutes  the  respiration  faltered  and  the  patient 
became  deeply  cyanosed  but  this  somewhat  alarmingcondition  quickly 
passed  away.  About  five  minutes  later  the  assistant  having  the 
pulse  under  obeervatiou  suddenly  annouuee<l  that  it  ha<]  ceased.  Ira- 
loedtately  hypodermatic  injections  of  brandy,  ether  and  sulphate  of 
atropine  were  given;  amyl-nitrite  was  applietl  to  the  nostrils,  artifi- 
cial respiration  was  practiced,  and  the  head  aiirl  shoulders  were  de* 
preascd  by  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  table ;  but  all  was  in  vain  ; 
the  patient  was  dead. 

The  ether  used  was  theffither  fortior  manufliotured  by  Squibb. 

The  following  is  tlie  report  of  the  autopsy  made  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Van 
Schaick,  pathologist  to  the  French  Hospital,  in  the  pr^ence  of  the 
coroner : 

**  No  rigor  mortis.  Body  well  nnu risheiL  Lungs,  very  small, 
otherwise  normal;  left  pleura,  a  few  adhesions,  no  fluid;  right 
pleura,  no  fluid,  many  adhesions.  Lungs  slightly  congested.  Heart, 
hypertrophied  ;  pericardium  everywhere  adherent ;  coronary  arteries 
of  small  calibre;  slight  atheroma  of  the  aorta;  mitral  valve  stenotic. 
Spleen,  enlarged.  Kidneys,  left  atrophied,  capsule  adherent,  mark- 
ings indistinct,  st^lerosis  alwve  the  pyramids  ;  pelves  Oiled  with  fat. 
Right  kidney  in  about  same  condition ;  both  surrounded  by  a  thick 
layer  of  fat.     Stomach,  normal, 

'*  The  mast  striking  revelation  of  the  autopsy   was  the  complete 
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adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium.  The  death  seemed 
due,  tiiiiu,  to  syueope,  the  heart  being  so  fetterwl  that  it  coidd  uot 
respond  to  the  unusual  strain  thrown  upon  it.  When  beginning  the 
inhalation  of  ether,  the  patient  seemed  very  nervous,  there  was  rather 
more  struggling  than  usual,  au*l  a  struggle  closely  preceded  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pulse.  The  heart  wa«i  in  a  condition  to  suffer 
permanent  arrest  of  its  function  upon  any  slight  increase  of  laborp 
and  any  occasion  for  unusual  mental  or  physical  excitement 
would,  I  think,  have  been  m  fatal  as  the  ether.  Had  much  more 
than  ordinary  care  been  exercised  to  quiet  the  patient's  nervousness, 
and  to  restrain  bis  jactitation  by  moral  suasion  and  the  gentle  and 
gmdual  administration  of  the  ether,  I  can  readily  believe  that  thif» 
feeble  heart  might  have  successfully  emerged  from  its  ordeal.*' 

A  Death  from  Ether,* — A  death  from  ether  is  reported  id  a 
patient  undergoing  an  operalion  for  hemorrhoids.  The  patient,  a 
man  of  65  years,  healthy  heart,  always  in  good  health  except  the 
haemorrhoids,  tem[>erate  in  habits  except  being  an  inveterate  smoker. 
The  administration  of  ether  was  entrusted  to  a  druggist  who  claimed 
to  have  had  exj)erience.  In  the  midst  of  the  operation  the  surgeon 
became  conscious  that  something  was  wrong  and  found  the  patient 
pulseless.  Artificial  respiration,  suspension,  hypodermic  injections 
of  brandy,  etc.,  were  of  no  avail. 

The  Recent  Death  of  Colonel  Elliot  Shepard. — This  death 
from  ether  h  so  widely  known  and  has  gained  such  publicity  through 
the  public  print,  that  I  neal  but  barely  refer  to  it. 

At  the  present  writing  I  have  seen  no  authentic  report  from  the 
|)hysicians  in  charge  of  the  case. 

Unfortunately  no  autopsy  was  made.  It  will  always  be  regretteil 
that  such  was  den ieil»  since  knowledge  of  great  value  might  have 
been  attained  thereby. 

Until  I  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  shall  be  unable 
to  divest  my  miiiil  from  the  suspicion  that  there  may  have  been  in- 
competency in  the  administration  of  the  amesthetic. 

Some  years  ago  a  British  medical  journal  reported  as  the  result 
of  statistical  research,  one  death  to  23,203  ether  inhalations. 

Professor  Guerit  of  the  German  Surgical  Congress  reports  one 
death  in  8431  cases. 

About  three  years  ago  the  Director  of  Public  Assistance  of  Paris 
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caused  a  report  to  be  made  od  the  surgical  operations  of  the  preced- 
ing ten  years  in  the  hospitals  of  that  oity.*  As  a  result  of  thlsi 
report  ether  was  shown  to  have  musetl  death  once  in  12,581  eases. 

An  editorial  in  the  Medical  Record  of  May  30»  1891,  states  that 
the  prevailiog  belief  is,  that  statistics  will  show  about  one  death  in 
25,000  aiJiesthetizatiiius  for  ether. 

With  this  array  uf  disagreeable  and  dangerous  features  of  ether 
thesia  befctre  iis,  let  us  turn  to  its 

Virtues — FirsL — Its  inhalation  abolishes  memory  of  painful  sen- 
sations, 10  a  very  short  space  of  time,  two  to  three  minutes* 

^Second, — ^Muscular  relaxation  usually  follows  in  from  five  to  seven 
utes. 

Third. — ^The  cautious  ana^thetist  is  always  apprised  of  impend- 
ing danger  from  impeded  respiration,  by  coughing,  labored  action 
of  the  respii-atory  muscles,  and  the  first  sign  of  cyanosis,  sufficiently 
«irly  to  so  modify  the  ether  administration  as  to  stop  the  progress 
of  such  threatening  symptoms. 

FtfurOu — The  heart's  action  does  not  appear  to  suffer  materially 
from  ether  ansestliesia.  In  threatening  m\d  fatal  cases,  it  continues 
to  pulsate  for  a  time  after  all  voluntary  re**piratory  efforts  have  ceased. 
It  would  appear  that  labored  action  of  the  heart  in  ether-ansBsthesia 
is  m  result  of  carbonic  acid  poisoning,  rather  than  any  inhibitory  in- 
fluence of  the  ether  itself. 

Fifih, — ^The  exigencies  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
free] uently  demand  that  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  |>erson  possessing  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  inatter,  while  the  physician  busies  himself  with  the  operation, 
with  a  more  or  less  watchful  eye  over  the  progress  of  the  an a?4tiesia. 
While  we  must  deplore  the  necessity  of  entrusting  a  dangerous  agent 
m  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  {>ei'8on,  yet,  if  such  must  be  done,  all 
experience  thus  far  points  to  sulphuric  ether  as  passessing  the  least 
us  qualities  of  any  ana^thetic  now  known. 
roform. — The  value  of  oJiloroform  as  a  surgical  an^^thetic 
w»»  plaoe4l  before  the  profession  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, November  10,  1847,  about  one  year  after  the  advent  of  sul- 
phuric ether. 

Here,  the  glory  of  a  new  discovery,  the  discovery  of  an  anesthetic 
agent  which  appeared  to  possess  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  sul- 

*  Mtdital  Rtcard,  April,  1890. 
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phuric  ether,  and,  perhaps  l&ck  many  of  its  ikultd,  was  enoagb  to 
cau^te  it8  acloption  throiighout  Grejit  Britain  and  on  the  European 
continent,  so  that  salphiiric  ether  fell  into  disuse  ;  and,  to  the  present 
day,  chloroform,  or  some  admixture  of  it  with  alcohol  or  ether,  or 
both,  is  the  amcsthetic  most  widely  usetl  in  all  European  countries; 
and,  I  am  prone  to  believe,  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Dangers  of  Chloroform  Anaesthesia — Fv'd. — Chloro- 
form is  a  dangerous  ana*sthetia  It  kills  quickly;  how  quickly  no 
one  realiz<?s  unless  he  has  administered  it  to  an  animal  for  lethal 
purposes*  Two  instances  in  my  personal  ex|>enent'e  have  servecl  to 
impress  me  with  the  lightning-like  rapidity  that  chloroform  can  get 
in  its  fatal  work. 

Case  I. — In  the  early  part  of  ray  career  as  a  surgeon,  a  child  was 
brought  to  ray  office  by  a  physician  for  the  re<luction  of  a  fracture. 
I  administered  an  anfesthetic;  and  chose  chloroform  on  atx^ount  of 
its  supposed  qtiicUer  action.  The  child  struggled,  the  physician 
held  him,  while  I  crowded  the  cone  wet  with  cliloroform  close  over 
the  patient's  face.  After  several  deep  inspirations,  there  was  com- 
plete antesthesia,  but  with  it  such  syncope  that,  for  several  minutes, 
while  I  was  instituting  artificial  respiration  T  was  under  stress  of 
grtat  anxiety  lest  his  heart  would  never  resume  its  action. 

Case  II. — I  was  conducting  some  experimental  operations  upon 
dogs,  A  female  bull*terrier  was  being  chloroformeii.  In  the  course 
of  her  struggles  the  eone  was  crowded  close  over  her  nose,  and  com- 
plete aneesthesia  promptly  followed^  but  she  was  dead  beyond  all 
efforts  at  resuscitation. 

Once  in  the  course  of  a  laparotomy  when  a  chlon>forra  mixture 
was  being  used,  the  progress  of  the  operation  was  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  syncope  of  the  patient.  Respiration  and  pulse  had  ceased 
without  warning. 

Almost  every  accidental  death  during  eliloforra  ansesthetization 
shows  that  when  danger  comes,  it  comes  without  warning.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have  kept  a  careful  record  of  reported 
tieaths  from  chloroform,  the  most  charaoteristio  of  which  I  here 
apjiend. 

Dr.  Shermao^fl  case** — On  July  2,  1889,  a  boy,  aged  five  years, 
was  chloix>forraed  at  the  Children's  Haspital  for  the  little  operation 

^  *'  R«port  of  Two  Cases  of  Death  in  Toun^  Cliildren  Dorii^  AdmiDifltnUion 

of  ChlorotovmJ* ^ Medieai  JUeord,  Marcli  15,  1890* 
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of  curtitinff  some  ttihercidous  sinuses.  The  chloroforra  was  given  in 
the  U8ual  way,  on  a  towel  held  a  short  distance  from  the  face.  An- 
aastbesia  was  ea^iily  prmJuced,  an<l  the  sinuses  curetted.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  these  was  found  a  8man  patch  of  carious  bone,  and,  as  the 
child  bc^n  to  move,  a  little  more  chloroform  was  put  on  a  towel, 
Slid  the  moop  applied  to  the  bone.  At  this  raoraent  the  child 
cei^ted  to  breathe,  and  the  hffimorrhag;e  from  the  wound  also  stopped. 
The  chloroform  was  removed,  the  child  inverted,  artificial  respira- 
tion done  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  functions  Mere  restored. 
Color  returned  to  the  face,  and  the  danger  seemed  past.  It  was  only 
for  a  phort  time,  however;  after  fifteen  or  twenty  respirations,  they 
agaifi  ceased,  though  no  more  chloroform  was  used.  The  heart 
^^ppf^J,  the  face  blanched,  tlie  pupils  dilated.  Artificial  respiration 
again  practiced,  the  clnld  inverted  ;  stimulants,  such  as  whiskey, 
ammonia,  Di^it^ilis,  and  Nux  vomica^  were  given  by  the  hypoderraic, 
Lot  and  cold  water  alternately  applied  to  the  chest,  and  the  liattery 
was  used — but  nothing  had  the  slightest  effect,  and  after  an  hour's 
work  the  case  was  pronounced  hopeless,  and  further  efforts  aban- 
doned. 

Dr.  Gibney's  case, — A  female  child,  two  years  of  age,  with  a  sacral 
spinal  bifida,  was  put  under  the  influencf  of  chloroforra  at  myelinic 
on  June  J9,  1889,  The  patient  was  in  excellent  health,  hearty  and 
robust.  The  mother  said  it  had  never  been  sick.  The  chloroform 
was  of  good  quality,  and  was  administered  in  the  usual  way  :  that 
IS,  a  small  towel  was  saturated  with  the  drug  and  held  over  the  nose 
and  month,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  face.  Within  five  minutes 
the  child  came  under  its  influence,  the  puisne  and  respiration  good 
The  hypodermic  neetlle  was  thrust  into  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and 
►tweeu  six  and  seven  drachms  of  serum  mixed  with  a  little  blood 
'ere  evacuated.  The  sac  was  inje<^ted  with  two  drachms  of  what  is 
known  as  Morton's  fluid  (iodine,  ten  grains;  potassium  iodidi,  one- 
half  drachm;  glycerine,  one  ounce).  The  whole  operation  lasted 
alx>ut  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  the  child  was  not  profoundly 
ansBSthetic,  hut  cried  out  occasionally.  The  needle  was  withdrawn, 
and  collodion  on  cotton  place'd  over  the  opening,  a  fianuel  roller  ap- 
plied around  the  body  preparatory^  to  a  more  snug  dreasing.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  lips  became  blanclicil,  the  pulse  feeble,  and 
three  minims  of  Magendie's  solution  of  morphia  were  ii)jecte<i  hy- 
podermieally.     The  breathing  at  once  became  more  regular,  pulse  a 
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little  l»etter.  Very  soon  after  this,  almost  imraediately,  the  pulse 
grew  feeble  again,  antl  forty  minims  of  brandy  were  injected,  wliea 
the  patient  ceased  to  breathe;  and  efforts  at  resuscitation,  such  as 
lifting  the  child  by  the  feet,  head  down,  arti6cial  respiration,  far* 
adiBm,  etc,  proved  of  no  avail. 

Deaths  under  Chloroform. *^ — ^At  an  inquest  recently  held,  the 
particulars  were  i^iven  of  the  deatli  of  a  child,  alxint  elx  years  of 
age,  who  enceumbed  to  chloroform  at  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children,  The  child  was  admitted  for  treatment  of  disease  affect- 
ing tlie  left  hip*joint.  He  had  taken  chloroform  sucGeMsfuUy  upon 
two  previous  occasions,  but  on  the  day  upon  which  the  ojwration 
was  to  be  performed,  the  boy  died  after  having  inhaled  the  anaes- 
thetic for  fifteen  minutes.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  held^ 
and  the  medical  officer  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  was  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  ami  kidneys.  The  deiith 
recorded  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  two  popular  beliefs :  first,  that  a 
person  that  can  take  ehlomform  with  impunity  upon  one  ocf^asion 
will  subsequently  enjoy  an  immunity  from  danger  ;  and  secondly, 
that  children,  who  proverbially  take  chloroform  so  well,  are  less 
liable  to  fatal  accidents  from  its  effects  thaTi  are  adults. 

In  this  same  article,  the  last  paragraph,  we  have  the  following : 

Almost  before  the  ink  is  dry  w^ith  which  we  record  the  alcove 
fatality,  the  report  arrives  of  the  death  of  a  woman  in  a  Dublin  hos* 
pital,  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  administer  chloroform  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  ampidfiiton  of  the  thumb.  It  appears  that  before  she  was 
fully  ana?.sthctize<l  she  collapsed  and  died. 

Death  During  Chloroform  Administration.t — The  late  Dr. 
Parkes  reported,  in  the  Jourmd  of  (he  American  Mirlieal  Associa- 
tion for  February  14th,  an  unfortunate  f^ase,  in  which  the  patient,  a 
healthy  girl  about  eleven  years  old,  died  during  an  opemtion  for 
removal  of  a  mole  from  the  faoe  performed  under  chloroform  anaes- 
thesia. The  operation  was  practically  completed,  and  no  chloroform 
had  been  given  for  at  lea»st  five  minutes,  when  she  was  seized  with 
general  convulsions.  She  ceased  to  brea  he,  and  her  heart  ceased  to 
beat. 

Death  from  Chloroform-I— The  patient  was  a  female,  forty-one 

*  London  Lameet,  October  19,  1889. 

t  N.  Y.  AMirfU  Journal,  April  4,  1S9L 

t  British  Medical  Joui-twO,  Decetnber  21,  1859, 


of  ag€;  the  operation  was  traehelcrrhaphi/j  and  was  duly  com- 
pleted.    Od  removing  the  "face  piece**  retching  occurred;  more 
(chloroform  given.      Suddenly,   breathing  ceased.      The  heart,  ex- 
'  amined  before  the  opemtion,  was  declared  liealthy.     No  autopsy  was 
made. 

Accidental  Death  of  a  Physician  from  Chloroform.* — Dr, 
JustUB  E.  Gregory,  a  well-known  physician  of  lirooklyn,  was  killed 

E October  25th  by  an  overdose  of  chloroform.    He  had  been  accus- 
ed to  inhale  this  ansesthetic  for  the  relief  of /(XcnW  nmiralgia, 
the  evening  of  his  death  he  inhaled  a  dcise  of  twenty  drops  on 
a  handkerchief.     He  felt  some  relief,  but  calleil  for  another  dose, 
and  6ve  minutes  later  was  found  dead.     Dr.  Gregory  was  forty-nine 
j  years  of  age.     He  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  army  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion. 

Three  deaths  from  chloroform  have  recently  occurred  in  London. 
Otie  in  a  roan,  aged  twenty-seven,  about  to  be  operated  u[>on  for 
I  ceBuliiis  of  (he  leg;  another  in  a  man,  also  young,  with  varieo- 
ede;  and  the  third  in  a  young  girl  with  an  abscesfi  of  no  great 
tie, — ail  three  cases  in  which,  without  the  chloroform,  the  young 
people  would  doubtless  be  alive  today.  It  does  take  people  a  long 
time  to  [earn  that  ether,  dangerous  as  it  may  be,  is  a  safer  anesthetic 
than  chloroform,! 

A  death  from  the  administration  of  chloroform  is  reported  in  the 
LCincinnati  Lfmcct-Ciink  by  Dr.  William  L.  Muzzey,  The  patient 
nw  an  apparently  healihif  man^  tliirty  years  of  age4 

Another  death  from  chloroform  has  been  reported  in  London  at 
the  King^g  College  Hospital.  The  operation  to  be  performed  was 
a  trivial  one  for  suppurative  ccllulUis  oi  the  leg.  The  patient,  a 
male  tramp,  aged  twenty-six,  was  recovering  from  a  drinking  bout, 
and  had  not  partaken  of  food  for  three  days.  At  the  autopsy, 
iatty  liver  and  fatty  heart  were  discovered.  Death  was  sudden  and 
[without  warni ng4 

Death  During  Anaesthesia. ||— An  inquest  on  a  case  of  death 
from   chloroform   at  St.    Mary's  Hoapita!    is    reported    this  week. 


♦  Medu!(tl  Beeord,  November  1,  1890, 
t  Mfdiml  lUcord^  Jjinuary  16.  1S92. 

I  Mtdicai  Het&rd,  October  2«»  1»89. 

{  Mtdi^  RtcoM^  Dei^erober  5^  1891, 

II  BrUkh  Medical  Journal,  Deoeinber  20«  1890. 
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The  operation  was  for  the  removal  of  a  enished  finger^  A  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  chlaroform  was  atl ministered  The  patient  gave 
suddenly,  according  to  tlie  report,  two  *leep  inspirations  wirile  under 
operation,  when  breathing  ceased.  The  verdict  recorded  was  death 
from  syneoi>e. 

A  elatistical  re/'earch  by  Dr.  Lawrence  TurnbuU  shows  that  since 
the  work  of  the  Hyderabad  Commission,  held  in  1888,  forty-three 
deaths  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  antesthesia ;  of  these,  Uiirty- 
nine  were  from  chioi^oform  and  four  from  ether** 

I  think  no  further  cjuotations  are  necessary  to  Bub:>tantiate  the 
statement  made  ciirlier  in  tliis  paj>er,  viz.,  that  chloroform  is  dan- 
gerous; that  it  kills  quickly. 

Second, — Beside  this  immeii lately  fatal  action  of  chloroform, 
recent  pathological  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  deaths 
not  infrequently  occur  tsome  hours,  or  even  days,  aficr  chloroform 
aufestfjesia. 

Effects  of  Prolonged  Chloroform  Anaesthcsia.t^ — Some  obser- 
vations, made  about  two  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ungar,  pointed  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  and  liver  as  the  cause  of  death  after  repeated 
prolonged  aduiinistration  of  chloroform.  Further  experiments  on  dogs 
have  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Strassman,  which  ap|>ear  to  oonfirm 
this  view.  Dr.  Stras^sman  found  that  the  first  organ  to  be  affected  was 
the  liver,  then  the  hear tj  and  after  that  other  viscera.  The  nature  of 
the  morbid  change  was  not  a  fatty  degeneration,  but  fatty  infiltration. 
The  actual  cause  of  death  in  fatal  cases  appeared  to  be  the  cardiac 
aflection,  as  in  all  such  a  very  marked  degree  of  change  was  found  in 
the  heart*  In  non-fatal  cases  the  morbid  change  was  found  to  have 
disappeared  in  a  few  weeks*  time.  When  morphine  was  given  previ- 
ous to  the  chloroform,  less  of  the  latter  ^vas  required,  and,  consequently, 
the  changes  producetl  were  not  so  considerable  as  when  the  ordinary 
amount  was  given.  Animals  sutTcring  from  hunger,  loss  of  blood, 
etc,,  were  especially  predisposed  to  the  morbid  changes  due  to  chloro- 
form. 

Death  After  Chloroform,  f—Thiem  and  Fischer's  Ueber  todliehe 


*  *'  On  Deaths  from  Chlnroforni  and  Elber  since  the  Hyderabad  Cofoaiissioa/' 
by  Lawrence  TiinibdU,  M.D. 

t  London  Lancd,  1S80, 

♦  BritM  Medical  Journal  September  13,  1890, 
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Kachtrirkun^  de^  Chloroforms^  puhliahed  last  yeai%  tends  to  attribute 
otherwise  auaccoiintable  deathi^  follovs^inga  few  day-is  after  prolonged 
ad fflinbt ration  of  chloroform,  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
acttinlly  caased  by  the  anie^thetie,  A  case  ia  desmhed  where  Thieiii 
operatefl  upon  a  robust  and  temj>erate  roan,  aged  36,  for  fracture  of 
the  patella.  The  patient  took  just  half  an  hour  to  get  under,  and 
the  lengthening  and  suturing  of  the  opposite  fragments  of  the  bone 
took  seventy  minuter;  150  grarameB  of  chloroform  were  inhaler!. 
The  patient  was  slightly  delirious  for  two  nights,  on  the  third  day 
the  wound  looked  well ;  the  temperature  was  100.5*^,  the  pulse  96,  and 
rather  feeble*  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  pulse  grew  much 
weaker,  the  delirium  increased,  and  the  patient  died.  At  the  necropsy 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  were  found  in  a  state  of  extreme 
acute  fatty  degeneration  ;  a  similar  change  had  attacked  the  hepatic 
cells.  The  patient  was  a  miller*s  niati,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
carry  weights  till  the  day  on  which  he  bi*oke  his  patella  ;  there  was 
no  previous  evidence  of  any  form  of  heart  disease.  Professors  Thieui 
and  Fischer  observed  similar  changes  in  the  heart  and  liver  in  ani- 
mals kept  under  chloroform,  especially  when  the  dose  was  repeated 
for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  surgeons  will  not  be 
too  ready  to  attribute  their  fatal  cases  to  these  distant  effects  of  chloro- 
form ;  but  they  w^ill  do  well,  in  these  days  of  long  and  severe  opera- 
tions on  the  aWominal  viscera,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  prolonged 
administnition  of  chloroform  may  be  in  itselfa  source  of  danger  which 
is  not  passed  when  the  patient  is  restored  to  t^onsciousne^s. 

Third, — Vomiting  usually  f>ccur8  after  chloroform  auoesthesiai 

The  Desirable  Qualities  of  Chloroform.  First. — Chloroform 
a  s\vcetish  odor,  not  uniileasaut  to  the  respiratory  tract,  and  can 
be  inhaled  without  special  feelings  of  discomfort,  and  rarely  any  in- 
terruption in  breathing  from  sjmsm  of  the  glottis  or  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane. 

Second. — It  is  rapid  in  its  action,  complete  aneesthcsia  ensuing  in 
CWn  five  to  seven  minutes. 

Third, — But  a  small  quantity  is  required  to  induce  unfe^tliesia, 
two  to  three  drachms,  and  an  operation  of  an  hour's  duration  may  be 
conducted  with  less  than  an  ounce. 
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Tabuuition, 


Eth€r. 


1.  A  dnngerotis  ana^lhetic 

2*  Katio  of  deathH  to  iulialationa: 

1:23,204  (Andrews). 

1:16,542  (Lymatj). 

The  ratio  of  deiiths  from  ether  is  from 
)  to  }  as  great  as  from  chloroform, 

Etlier  kills  rarely^ 

3.  Ether  is  rapid  in  its  action,  inducing 
anusthesiu  in  from  5  to  7  minutes. 

Ether  Is  an  irritant  to  the  respiratorj 
mucous  menihrane.  and  in  susceptible 
subjects  may  can^e  violent  and  fatal 
bronchi  1 19. 

Ether  dimuUjks  the  heart's  action. 

Ether  In  claimed  to  be  an  irritant  to 
the  renal  linsue,  und  may  produce  fatal 
results  if  the  kidneys  are  already  crip- 
pled by  disease. 

Eiher  mtiv  provoke  attacks  of  melan- 
cholia in  8ijscej>tilile  sulyecle. 

The  ad mini*it ration  uf  ether  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting. 


Chloroform. 

L  A  dangerous  anaentheiic. 

2.  Ratio  of  deaths  to  inhalfltions: 
1:5860  (Lyman). 

1 :  2500  to  ioOO  (Richardson). 
The  ratio  of  deatlis  from  chloroform 
is  4  to  5  times  that  from  ether. 
Chloroform  kills  freqfterUly. 

3,  Chloroform  b  rapid  in  its  action, 
inducing  anaesthesia  in  from  5  to  7  min- 
nies. 

Chloroform  \e  a  bland  aniesthetic  u 
far  afl  its  action  on  the  reaptnitory  muooos 
membrane  is  concerned. 

Chloroform  d^reastM  the  heart's  action. 
Chloroform  is  said    to  have  no   per- 
ceptible infiucnce  upon  the  kidneys^ 


Chloroform  is  said  to  be  devoid  of  in* 
jiirioiis  influence  on  the  mental  faculties. 

The  admin  ijit  rati  on  of  chloroform  is 
likely  to  he  followed  by  nausea  antl 
vomiting. 


CoNCLDSioN. — It  woiiltl  appear  from  the  foregoing^  that  certain 
facts  regarding  surgical  aiMC'^thehia  have  heen  established. 

Fird, — There  is  some  danger  attending  ansesthesia,  whatever 
anaejstliotio  or  method  of  administration  be  employed. 

Sec'ontL — Siilphiirie  ether  is  the  Bivfc^t  antesthetic  for  general  sur- 
gical use,  in  all  periods  of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

ndrd, — Chloroform  may  be  advaatiigeoii?ly  iLscd  in  plaoe  of  etiier 
in  cases  of  renal  disease,  characterized  by  albuminuria,  and  in  per- 
sons having  inherited  or  other  tendency  to  melancholia. 

Fourth, — In  cases  of  weak  licart,  with  dilatation  from  valvular 
disease,  or  other  cause,  any  aoaj.sthetic  carries  extreme  danger  with 
it.  Valvular  disease,  with  good  eompensation,  does  not  contra- 
indicate  the  use  of  ether. 

Fifth, — If  an  anaesthetic  must  be  administered  to  a  patient  suffer- 
ing with  bronchitis,  in  the  absence  of  other  contraindications,  chlo- 
roform is  preferable;  but,  in  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  defer  the  ad- 
ministration, if  possible,  until  the  bronchitis  has  been  cured. 
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In  c'losmjr,  I  wibh  to  refer  to  one  other  matter,  and  thig  I  will  in- 
trtHJuce  by  quoting  a  paragraph  from  a  paper  by  H,  CAV'ood,  M.Dv, 
dt*liviTt?<l  before  tlie  International  Medit-al  Congress,  in  Berlin,  Au- 

&t,  1890.     Spciiking  of  ether  and  chloroform,  he  says: 

•^  The  eumparative  advantages  and  dit5ad vantages  of  the  two  anaes- 
thetics, in  practical  medicine,  are  so  well  known  that  only  one  or 
ro  points  seem  to  force  themselves  upon  our  present  attention,     I 

mot  see  that  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  putting  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient to  the  anne<?essary  risks  of  chloroforniization,  except  under 
special  circumstances.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  un- 
popularity of  ether  is  due  to  its  improper  administration.  It  is  so 
eaey  to  embarraas  the  respiration  seriously  by  the  folded  towel,  as 
fBomnionly  use<l,  that  not  only  are  the  struggles  of  mechanioiil  as- 
phyxia almost  invariably  produced,  hut  probably  death  itself  is 
aometimes  caused.     Especially,  is  there  danger  of  death  being  thus 

used  mechanically  in  the  advanced  stages  of  etherization,  when  the 
'  patient  is  too  thoroughly  etherized  to  struggle,  and  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  etherizer  is,  it  may  he,  attracted  by  some  novel  and  diffi- 
cult  operation,  I,  myself,  confess  to  having  once  nearly  killed  a 
patient  in  this  way." 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  underscored  the  portion  of  the 
above  quotation  referring  to  '*  improper  administration," 

This  matter  has  so  profoundly  impreHscd  itself  upon  me,  that  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  tliought  to  the 
devising  of  an  improve<l  system  of  ether  administration. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  method  which  I  have  been  pleased  to 
term  *' Ana?sthesia  with  Etheratnl  Air,"  a  full  description  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  American  Institute  one  year  a^o,  and  is  now 
printed  in  its  Transactions  for  189*2, 

I  would  here  emphasize  what  has  been  fo recti  upon  me  from  prac- 
tical exi>erience,  viz,,  That  surgical  auik^^thesia  should  be  conducted 
by  an  expert. 

It  is  an  injustice  to  the  patieut,  as  well  as  to  the  operator  him- 
aelf,  to  entrust  so  important  a  matter  as  the  administration  of  an 
aniesthetic  to  an  inexperienced  student,  a  nurse,  or  other  incompe- 
tent person. 

The  ex{>ert  in  anaesthesia  observes  the  first  warning  of  danger, 
and  trouble  is  thus  avoided.  Tlie  ignommus  sees  nothing,  because 
he  knows  nothing,  and  his  first  consciousnese  of  impending  danger 
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IS  likely  to  be  after  the  patient  has  ceased  breathing  or  the  heart  is 

pulselessp  ! 

il 
Di!5cussio>r, 

Dr.  Packard,  of  Baston:  With  the  permission  of  the  Congress     J 
I  will  .simply  give  a  rSsumi  of  my  paper,  hoping  thereby  fe^r  more     H 
time  for  sim[>le  experiments  whieh  I  wish  to  show  you,  and  the  auses^- 
thetization  of  a  patient. 

My  paper  is  a  delenw  of  etlier  as  a  genoml  surgic^al  anse-sthetie.  At 
the  outset,  I  will  make  the  deeliinition,  which  I  hope  to  prove  to  you 
ere  I  am  throngli,  thai  snlpliurie  ether  is  the  best  surgical  autesthetie 
which  we  p»>fssess,  falling  short  of  the  ideal  in  Imt  very  fe\y  details. 
Ethe^^s  (»nly  rival  in  the  field  of  i?urgieal  antc&tthej^ia  Ls  chloroform. 
In  i^pite  c»f  the  virtueis  of  ether,  e}jlorotV>rm  is  still  the  amesthettc  in 
prevailing  nse  over  a  large  {>ortion  of  the  eartlh 

This  K^^ms  a  little  strange,  since  the  discovery  of  sulplniric  ether 
as  an  ana^thetic  antetlates  ehh»rof(»rm  by  about  one  year  It  is  still 
in  prevalent  use  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  and  the 
reason  for  tiiis  we  find  in  the  |»ride  and  glory  of  a  eonunnnity  which 
attends  the  discovery  of  sn(4i  a  beneficent  material.  Witti  the  dis- 
covery of  chloroform  in  New  England,  ami  the  im|x^tus  which  En- 
glish, Frejich,and  German  ,surgery  have  given  to  the  worhl^  and  the 
adoption  of  chloroform  and  its  suliscqueni  use  by  tliose  countries, 
explains  wliy  ehloroform,  or  some  mixture  of  il,  is  still  m  widely  in 
nm  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  I  think  in  tfie  west- 
ern part  of  the  Uniretl  States.  My  belief  is,  that  the  reason  that 
chloroform  has  continual  to  be  the  prevalent  antusthetic,  and  that 
ether  still  is  used  by  a  eom[»aratively  small  number,  is  bec-ause  it 
has  not  received  the  seientirtc  study  which  it  deserves.  To-day, 
forty*seven  yt»ai*s  after  the  discovery  of  snlpliurie  ether,  it  is  utilised 
and  applic*!  in  substantially  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  methiMl^ 
tliat  it  was  on  that  memoir  I  )le  CHxtisiou  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  Boston — simply  by  saturating  a  sptajge  and  placing  it 
over  the  patient's  face.  To-day,  that  hospital  has  the  very  same 
kind  of  a  sponge  as  was  used  forty -seven  years  ago,  and  all  the  forms 
of  inhalers,  which  are  modific^ations  of  the  simple  sponge  or  towel, 
embodies  the  some  [vrineiple  that  was  utilized  in  the  use  of  the 
sponge.  So  I  may  say,  that  there  has  been,  practically,  no  progress 
in  the  method  of  administration  oi  .sulp!mnc  ether. 

I  will  here  skip  over  a  large  portion  of  my  paper,  which  is  de- 
voted to  somewhat  dry  facts  regsirtling  the  comparison  of  the  anjes- 
thetical  efieeta  of  ether  and  chlorofurm,  and  will  briefly  refer  to  a 
tabulation  near  the  close  of  my  paper,  comparing  these  two  rival 
anassthetics. 

Ether,  a  dangerous  anaesthetic,  not  very  dangerous,  but  onoe  in  a 
while  we  hear  of  a  death.     Chloroform,  a  dangerous  ansesthetic, 
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Ingercius  than  ether.  The  ratio  of  deaths  by  ether  in- 
halation, by  one  author,  \s  1  to  23,201 ;  by  another  author,  1  to 
16,542*  The  ratio  of  deaths  by  inhalations  of  chlornform  by  one 
author,  1  to  5860;  by  another  author,  1  to  2500.  The  ratio  of 
deaths  from  ether  is  from  one* quarter  to  one-fifth  as  great  as  ehhi- 
roforra.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from  chh>roform  is  from  four  to  five 
timeB  that  of  ether.  Ether  kills  rarely,  chloroform  kills  frequently, 
and  the  deadly  action  of  chloroform  never  can  be  realised  until  one 
has  seen  a  death  from  it.  Try  to  kill  an  animal  with  ehloroforni,  I 
never  was  so  impressed  with  tlie  fatal  artion  ot  chloroform  as  at  one 
time  when,  in  the  course  of  some  experimental  operations,  I  was 
ebloroforming  a  bull  terrier.  In  the  miilst  of  ihe  struggles  I  pressed 
the  hole  closely  down  over  her  noHe»  exehiding  the  air.  In  a  moment 
her  stnigglee  ceased*  She  was  absolutely  ilead,  beyond  resuscitarioji, 
and  that  is  just  what  we  meet  with  every  now  and  then  in  a  human 
being — ^a  deiitli  occnirs  like  that. 

Ether  is  rapid  in  its  action,  inducing  antJEStliesia  in  from  five  ta 
§even  minutes.  Chloroform  is  rapid  in  it*^  action,  inducing  uniesthe- 
sia  in  from  five  to  seven  minutes.  Here  they  stand  equal.  Ether  is 
an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  mucous  merabrdne,  aufl  in  susceptible 
subjects  may  cause  violent  and  tat;d  bronchitis.  Chloroform  is  a 
bland  anjesthetic  as  far  as  its  action  on  ihe  respiratory  raucotis  mem- 
brane is  concerned.  Ether  stimulates  the  heart's  action  and  chlo- 
roform depresses  it.  Ether  is  claimed  to  be  an  irritant  to  the 
renal  tissue,  and  may  produce  fatal  results  if  the  kidneys  are  already 
crippled  by  disease.  Chloroform,  it  is  said,  has  no  perceptible 
influence  on  the  kidneys.  Chloroform  is  said  to  be  devoid  of 
injurious  influence  on  the  mental  faculties.  The  administnitiou  of 
Hher  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  same  as 
chloroform. 

CoNCLMiox. — It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  certain 
fects  regarding  surgical  anje-'thesia  have  l»een  established.  First. 
There  is  some  danger  attending  aneesthesia  whatever  raetfiod  be  em- 
ployed. Sulphuric  ether  ts  the  safest  anjenthetic  for  general  surgicjil 
use  in  all  periotls  of  life  from  infancy  to  oUl  age.  Chloroform  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  place  of  ether  in  csise  of  renal  disease,  or  other 
ca^ee,  characterized  by  albuminuria,  or  those  having  a  tendency  to 
mefancbolia.  In  cases  of  weak  heart,  witli  dilatation  from  valvular 
disease  or  other  cause,  any  anesthetic  carries  extreme  danger  with  it. 
Valvular  disease,  w*ith  good  compensatiouj  does  not  cotitraindicate 
the  use  uf  ether. 

1  will  briefly  refer  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  six  years  I  have 
made  a  study  of  ether  which  has  modified  the  notions  originally  pre- 
vailing and  the  raethml  of  administration.  I  would  like,  if  I  can 
have  the  time,  to  show  you  one  or  two  little  experiments,  and  then 
to  etherize  a  patient.     In  the  first  place,  I  throw  into  an  empty  bottle 
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a  few  mifiims  of  sQlphuric  ether  like  that,  putting  the  cork  in,  and 
in  a  mometit  it  disappears.  They  say  it  evaporates.  At  any  rate^ 
there  has  been  some  union  of  the  ether  with  the  air  contained  in  the 
bottle.  I  don't  know  just  what  tliat  dian^e  in,  whether  it  is  a  chemical 
or  a  mechanical  rimnge,  but  an  ex  plosive  compound  has  been  forraed, 
aa  you  wil  I  see  i  n  a  moraent.  You  observe  tlnit,  with  a  si  ight  exphisive 
action,  tljc  cork  flies  out  of  tlie  bottle.  It  simply  ^hows  that  the  combi- 
nation of  ether  and  air  results  in  a  compound  which  has  a  much 
greater  volume  than  the  air  which  has  been  saturated  with  the 
vapor, 

I  found  by  this  experiment  that  the  injection  of  more  than  one 
minim  to  the  cul>ic  inch  of  air  overcharges  that  air.  This  bottle 
contains  about  fifteen  ounces.  The  injection  of  fitteen  minims  of 
ether  rcHults  in  tlie  observation  at  once  of  the  disappearance  of  that 
liquiil  ether.  If  more  than  that  be  injecteti,  there  h  a  r^idue  left, 
80  that  we  have  the  fact  established  that  a  saturation  of  air 
with  ether  tiikes  place  at  the  rate  of  one  niiniai  to  ifie  cubic  inch 
of  air. 

The  next  thing  was  to  pass  air  through  a  column  of  ether  like  this 
(indicating).  It  makes  its  exit  at  this  tube,  and  on  experiment  I 
found  that  the  conipouuil  rnakei*  its  exit  just  the  same  as  it  it*  forraed 
in  this  body  ;  that  it  is  a  compound  consisting  of  one  minim  of  liquid 
ether  to  one  cubic  inch  of  air.  Now  w^hat  is  the  property  of  that 
compound  ?  Has  it  an  anaesthetic  property?  The  next  thing  w^as 
to  accunuilnte  that  cora[>ound  in  a  bag  and  ap|)ly  it  to  the  human 
respi  ratory  t  ract  and  t  h  is  \v  as  the  res u  1 1 .  1 1  w  its  so  s t  n  m  g  and  po  we r- 
ful,  so  pu regent,  that  tlie  human  ns[>iratory  tract  w^onld  not  tolerate  it, 
altliongh  I  had  Wen  told  that  previ*»us  experiments  of  this  kind  have 
been  made^  that  the  resulting  compound  from  the  mixture  of  ether 
with  air  would  not  produce  a nffisthesia. 

The  next  step  was  to  6nd  out  how  much  dilution  with  air  it  needed, 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  human  lungs,  and  if  that  would  prixluce  sur- 
gical anaesthesia  j  and  it  was  learned  that  it  would  do  so,  more 
promptly  than  we  ever  conceived  sulphuric  ether  could  do.  In  from 
five  to  seven  minutes  complete  surgical  aneesthesia  is  induced  by  the 
resulting  compound. 

I  will  now  ansesthetize  a  patient  with  this  compound.  I  have  an 
apparatus  ditferent  from  anything  that  has  ever  been  usecl.  It  oona- 
bines  some  principles  which  have  existed  heretofore.  This  bottle  is 
just  the  sametus  the  Junker  method,  which  is  used  for  chloroforming. 
This  iwrtion  which  goes  over  the  face  is  similar  to  other  inhalers 
witli  the  exception  of  the  comfmund.  I  call  this  "etherated  air." 
The  etheratcd  air  is  pumped  into  this  bag  and  the  strength  of  that 
which  reaches  the  patient's  lungs  is  graduated  by  this  valve  which 
is  opened  or  closed  accunling  to  the  circutn stances  of  the  case* 

Alter  all  anaesthesia  is  but  little  more  than  an  abolishment 
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memory,  the  memory  of  painful  sensations ;  and  the  moment  that 
memory  is  aboli^shed  we  may  say  that  that  patient  is  ana^thetized. 

I  will  ask  this  patient  to  s^ijifnal  to  you  w  that  you  may  know  the 
moment  that  memory  h  alxili^hed.  He  will  do  it  by  making  signals 
with  ihia  **sna|vper/'  After  the  abolishment  of  memory  there  ifl 
ufoally  a  moment  or  two  whieh  ensues  Ijefore  complete  surgical 
ansE^thesia  follows.  By  surgieal  anreinthc^ia  I  mean  a  rehixation  of  the 
mus**ular  syi?tem.  It  some  one  will  kindly  time  ihe  point  at  which 
memory  faiU  from  the  time  that  I  begin  to  see  the  ether  j>as8  through 
we  will  know  the  time  that  amesthesia  begins- 

(After  three  mintites  the  patient  producetl  before  the  Section  failefl 
to  make  u^te  of  the  snapfjirjg  instrumeofc,  which  he  had  heretofore 
doue  ill  a  rapid  manner,  and  in  seven  minutes  was  apparently 
ano^thetized*  He  was  rentored  to  conseionsness  by  the  doctor  in  a 
Utile  over  one  minute,  and  after  acting  in  a  bewildered  manner  and 
exhibiting  some  nervoUHne*is,  wan  removed  from  the  room). 

S.  B-  Fai^sons,  M.I)» ;  ]U}\  Chairman^  Ladtrs  and  Gendemrn: 
When  X  was  ai>ked  to  of>en  the  disini^'^ion  un  ansefc'thesia,  I  felt  that 
perhaps  1  was  incompetent  to  do  so.  There  were  many  w  ho  were 
Wttcr  able  than  myself  to  di.scuss  this  question,  for  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  questions  that  can  come  l>efore  a  mediciil 
association.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  li-jit  of 
8urgi«*l  subjects  that  will  come  before  this  body  to-day,  there  will 
l>e  one  of  so  great  iuiportance  us  that  of  anje.^thesia.  We  have  just 
had  a  l>eauli(ul  illustration  of  ht^w  easily  some  ]>ersous  can  be  put 
timler  an  aniesthetic.  But  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  that  you  can- 
not always  get  males  and  femule^s  under  an  an£e&thetic  m  easily  as 
this  one  was  put  under.  It  is  very  pleasant  when  you  can,  hut 
the  majority  of  them  will  require  from  four  to  a  dozen  men  to  keep 
them  quiet  during  the  process,  whether  it  be  ether  or  chloroform* 
The  very  fact  of  the  patient  lying  on  the  table  and  quietly  subinjt- 
ting  to  an  anresthetic,  inhaling  it  regularly  w^ithout  fear,  without 
nervous  excitement,  is  one  very  great  advantage,  I  can  assure  you. 
But  when  you  go  into  an  opemting  room,  whether  it  be  an  old  per* 
son  or  young  person  it  makes  no  ditference,  and  tind  their  hearts 
going  like  a  trif>-hammer,  their  minds  uimI  bodies  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, afraid  of  their  lives,  not  knowing  what  is  going  to  be  done  to 
them — afraid  they  wmU  die — I  tell  you  you  have  got  a  subject 
entirely  different  from  the  one  we  have  lust  witnesse<b  You  will 
find  that  you  have  got  something  to  do  before  you  give  the  anaes- 
thetic, and  it  is  a  very  important  point,  I  assure  you,  to  determine 
bow  to  overcome  that,  and  to  quiet  that  nervous  excitement.  The 
very  firet  thing  an  operator  should  do  in  going  into  an  operating 
room  is  to  allay  the  feurs  and  quiet  the  nervous  excitement  of 
the  patient.  Before  an  antesthetic  is  given,  before  an  inhalation  is 
taken,  the  nervous  excitement  should  be  overcome  and  the  fears 
qaieted  and  jvacifiedi 
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The  paper  that  Dr.  Packard,  of  Boston,  has  presented,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  over,  and  he  has  given  us  the  relative  statistics 
of  the  frequency  of  deaths  under  chlorofiirm  and  ether,  and  he  Uilh 
us  It  is  from  five  to  ten  times  greater  under  chloroform  than  ether. 
Now  then,  if  that  im  a  fact,  chloroform  has  a  t«n-fold  power  greater 
than  ether  in  paralyzing  the  nervous  system,  for  etherization  is 
simply  paralysis.  Firaty  It  is,  what?  A  stage  of  excitement* 
Second,  Loss  of  consciousness.  Third,  LiOBs  of  voluntary  movement, 
and  Foiirthf  Losa  of  reflex  action*  Your  patient  k  not  in  a  fit  con- 
dition for  you  to  go  on  with  a  capital  operation  until  theae  all  occur. 
It  is  all  right  if  you  want  to  open  a  felon  or  jwrform  some  mioor 
operation,  but  I  asjsureyou  that  the  patient  never  will  submit,  with- 
out a  guo<l  deal  of  strnggling,  to  an  operation  of  amputation.  This 
case  before  ns  was  not  a  full  and  complete  anaesth^ia  in  my  belief. 

Ether  is  the  safest;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  Ether  is  the 
safest,  but  the  doctor  bus  told  you  that  you  cannot  use  it  always. 
There  are  times  and  conditfous  when  you  cannot  use  ether.  Now, 
ether  is  not  a  gowl  thing  in   the  obstetric  room,  for  one  thing. 


Then 


again. 


there 


are  organic 


Chloroform  takes  preference  there, 

changes  he  told  us;  trouble  with  the  respiratory  tnict,  orgauio 
changes  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  renal  structure,  and  in  the  brain. 
Now  we  cannot  use  ether  with  a  degree  of  safety,  or  any  anaesthetic, 
under  these  conditions.  It  is  true,  I  will  admit,  any  anaesthetic  is 
an  nrisafe  ansesthetic.  Ether  cannot  be  used  at  these  times,  but  you 
can  use  cliloroform  where  yon  cannot  u?ie  ether. 

Now,  ether  paralyzes  one  set  of  nerves,  you  may  say,  and  chloro- 
form anotlier.  The  symptoms  of  ether  narcosis,  profound  narcoste, 
or  the  incidents  which  aceompany  or  attend  ether  narcosis,  almost 
always — ninety-nine  limes  out  of  a  humlral — will  give  you  warn- 
ing before  the  dangerous  period  has  arrived;  and  those  symptoms 
are  what?  Interference  with  and  obstruction  of  respiration.  With 
chloroform  it  is  the  opposite*  It  does  not  give  you  any  warning;  it 
takes  the  patient  off  as  quick  as  a  flash.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
failure  of  respiration,  as  they  call  it,  causing  deiith  under  ether,  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  a  failure  of  heart  action  under  chloroform.  Those 
are  the  two  conditions,  and  those  are  the  two  symptoms. 

There  are  many  little  things  that  tend  to  make  amesthesia  very 
unpleasant.  To  give  an  auaGSlhetic  where  there  is  a  very  irritable 
mucous  tract,  or  where  you  are  going  to  operate  upon  the  mouth,  or 
larynx  or  pharynx,  ether  is  not  a  good  anseethetic  to  use.  Chloro- 
form is  by  far  the  best.  If  you  use  ether,  you  will  have  the  throat 
filled  up  with  mucus  in  a  very  little  while.  It  seems  to  paralyze, 
I  might  say,  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  we  have  an  unusual  amount 
of  mucous  flow  which  fills^  up  the  throat  and  obstructs  your  view, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  keep  wiping  it  out,  and  tlie  operation  is  de- 
layed while  your  patient  is  not  benefited.  Oftentimei*  you  cannot 
get  along  and  you  have  to  give  it  up.     With  chloroforui  it  is  differ- 
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^nt ;  yoa  dou't  have  that  abundant  flow.     There  are  other  thiogg 

that  conduce  to  make  antej^thesia  pleasant  or  unplca'^ant.     Tempera- 

iij€*nt  sometimes   has  something  to  do  with  it ;  and  peculiarities  of 

OQHstitutii^n,  where  they  are  known  to  ejcist,  should  alway8  be  done 

■    away  with  before  the  operation*     Sex  also  has  something  to  do  with 

I   it.     Women  take  an  anesthetic  a  great  deal  better  tliau  men.    They 

^Udftmore  reconciled  to  the  condition,  more  reconciled  to  the  cireum- 

^PHnHb  ;  I  hey  have  less  fear  and  nervous  excitement.     They  lie  down 

and  take  it  quietly,  and  they  come  out  from  under  it  a  great  deal 

better 

With  males  we  have  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than  with  females. 
It  is  not  all  because  the  operations  are  so  much  more  rref|Uently  had 
on  ma  let*  than  on  females,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  sexual  condt- 
tiods,  I  Mieve,  Now  as  to  tlie  fpiestion  of  chloroform  being  use^l 
in  preference  to  ether  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  i)erhaps  cli- 
matic changes  and  conditinns  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  found  one  thing,  that  ether  does  not  protluce  that  profound 
relaxatioQ  that  we  sometimes  nee<h 

(Al  this  point,  Dr.  North rup's  discussion  of  the  paper  was  pre- 
seoted  by  the  chairman.  This  part  of  the  discussion  has  not  been 
received  by  the  editon) 

H.  F.  BlGGAR,  M.D; :  Mr,  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
have  listened  to  this  paper,  and  have  seen  the  clinic  and  also  listened 
to  the  discussion  with  a  great  deal  of  edification.  It  has  been  a 
question  with  me  for  years  just  the  proper  thing  to  use — chloroform, 
ether,  or  the  A*  C.  E.  mixture.  For  years  I  used  the  A.  C  E. 
mixture.  I  never  have  had  so  gootl  results  since,  but  I  was  corn- 
{jelled  to  give  it  up  because  if  an  accident  should  occur  the  tHironer 
was  after  us,  and  we  had  no  person  in  this  country  to  assist  in  get- 
ting us  out  of  the  dilemma.  The  popular  idea  was  then,  ether.  I 
gave  ether  a  trial  for  one  year,  determined  to  find  out  its  merits*  or 
demerits.  With  the  most  perfect  instrumeut.s  and  most  perfect 
appliances,  I  had  six  patients  to  go  right  down  almost  to  death 
before  they  were  savetl.  I  read  up  chfororono,  and  I  am  a  friend 
of  chloroform.  When  you  can  perform  difficult  operations  with  two 
grammes  of  chloroform,  I  am  a  friend  of  chloroform. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  statistics,  but  I  take  exception  to  the 
tement  that  more  die  from  chloroform  than  ether.  I  dispute  it, 
and  challenge  it,  and  I  tell  you  why.  When  they  die  from  chloro- 
form they  die  on  the  table.  When  they  die  from  ether  they  die  af- 
terwards in  the  rcK>m  where  they  are  taken  from  the  table.  It  may 
be  two  days  before  they  recover  from  it.  I  really  think  there  are 
more  dying  from  ether  than  from  chloroform,  for  the  very  reason  I 
f^ve  you.     One  point  more,  and  that  is  this  :  we  ought  to  be  care- 
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ful  and  study  our  cases.  We  cannot  make  a  rule  for  every  case  as 
a  law  unto  itself,  and  I  use  ether  and  I  use  chloroform,  and  wish  the 
law  would  protect  us  in  the  use oi' the  A.C  E.  mixture,  which  iu  ray 
eetiniation  has  been  the  safest  and  quickest,  and  by  all  means  gives  the 
best  satisfoction  ;  but  there  is  this  difficulty  about  it ;  when  yuu  pre- 
pare it,  prepare  it  fresh.  Dr.  Tjut  uses  it,  and  he  asks  nothing  better 
ttian  that  mixture.  I  know  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  al)out  it, 
but  as  long  &^  I  am  practicing  I  shall  use  my  own  judgment  as  to 
w*hat  I  give,  whether  it  shall  be  ether  or  chloroform.  I  dare  not 
give  tlie  A.  C\  E.  mixture  in  this  country,  bcctiuse  I  wouldn^t  get 
any  support  if  the  patient  should  die.  I  have  been  a  victim  of  this. 
I  have  been  accused  of  losing  two  patients,  one  was  by  chloroform, 
which  was  never  inhaled,  and  the  other  was  by  cldoroform  which 
she  did  inhale.  I  would  not  let  the  patient  get  up  and  sit  up  after 
au  anaisthetic  so  soon  as  this  one  did.  I  would  be  afraid  of  paralysis. 
Keep  your  patient  quiet,  get  him  iu  guod  condition,  and  if  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  vomiting,  get  a  large  dose  of  some  cathartic  down 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  You  want  it  to  work  down,  and  as  soon  as 
you  get  it  down  you  will  have  no  vomiting. 

Question  by  Physician  in  audience :  Where  do  you  get  your 
theory  of  vomiting  ? 

Dr.  BiriGAR  :  I  am  indebtetl  to  Dr.  Thayer.  He  says  he  has  no 
trouble  about  vomiting.  He  gives  them  a  gof>d  (h^se  of  citrate  of 
magnesia.  I  don*t  want  to  exceed  my  time  ;  but  one  moment,  if 
you  will  allow  me.  The  reason  I  lost  a  patient  from  chloroform 
was  this,  aud  it  was  a  lesson  to  me,  and  will  be  a  lesson  to  you,  per- 
haps ;  after  the  ojjeration  had  been  cotnpleted,  tfie  patient  com- 
menced vomiting,  and  the  vomiting  was  so  severe  that  she  had  stasis 
in  different  parts  of  the  brain  from  undue  pressure  caused  by  the 
vomiting.  That  was  why  she  lost  her  life.  I  think  we  ought  to 
carefully  study  that  point  and  prevent  vomiting,  and  by  all  means 
get  a  movement  of  the  bowels  if  possible  before  the  person  really 
comes  out  of  the  anaesthesia. 

They  want  to  know  what  the  A,  C.  E.  mixture  is?  It  is  one 
part  alcohol,  one  part  chloroform,  and  one  part  ether. 

Dr.  Emerson  :  I  am  here  to  say  a  word  for  Dr.  Packard*s  ap- 
paratus, I  am  very  familiar  with  the  working  of  it,  and  could  say 
some  things  he  wouldn't  feel  like  saying.  I  will  say  that  the  patient 
he  has  had  to-day  is  the  worst  one  I  have  ever  seen  him  experiment 
with.  It  took  seven  and  a  half  minutes  to  etherize  the  patient.  As 
to  Dr.  Packard  allowing  his  patient  to  sit  up  so  soon,  I  would  also 
say  it  is  entirely  safe  for  him  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  the  patient  had 
taken  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  ether.  His  patient  was  entirely 
etherized.  One  could  have  performed  amputation  or  any  other  op- 
eration. I  simply  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Dr. 
Packard. 
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Dr.  Gilchrist,  of  Iowa  City  ;  I  have  one  word  to  say  on  the 

:>ject  of  atiiesthetics.  We  have  been  using  the  A.  C  E.  mixture 
Jy  for  a  immber  of  years,  ami  find  it  a  very  satisfactory  agent, 
|iis  one  point  we  liaven*t  bruiight  out  in  the  testimonials.  Isn't 
Mble  that  ether  and  chloroform  and  all  an^^thetic  agents  are 
tol>e  looked  upon  a8  remetli^?  Is  any  ansesthetic  agency  univer- 
sally to  be  approved  ?  There  are  many  cases,  I  thinks  where  we 
dare  not  use  ether.  There  are  many  casas^  I  think,  where  we  would 
Imnlty  dare  to  Ui?e  chlorofiirm»  It  cfrtfiinlyiijipears  to  me  tliat  there 
will  be  a  time  when  wc  will  come  to  understand  atieej^thetias  perfeetly. 
With  reference  to  the  rapidity  with  whldi  antesthesta  can  he  (>ro- 
diicedf  we  have  been  keeping  some  records,  and  we  Jind  that  theav- 
^3igu  from  the  A.  C.  E,  mixture  i^  about  eight  and  three-quarter 
linutes  for  complete  ansesthe'^ia. 

1  want  to  give  another  remedy  to  add  to  (he  one  that  Dr.  Btggar 
gave,  and  one  I  think  of  even  greater  value,  and  that  is  Bii^muth, 
giveu  in  the  third  and  higher  attenuations.  I  have  had  one  or  two 
cans  where  Bismuth  has  acted  wonderfully.  One  case  occurred 
bol  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  of  abdominal  complication*  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  that  as  one  of  the  remedie??  we  have  not  given 
niecial  attention  to  in  abflominal  complications.  I  have  used  it  in 
tbe  thir^l  attenuation. 

Dfi.  Shbars:  I  want  to  take  exce}>tion  to  the  statement  that 
ether  is  the  best  general  anaesthetic.  •  I  don't  think  it  is  an  aufes- 
tbetic  that  should  be  most  generally  used.  It  sliould  be  confined  to 
a  very  limited  number  of  cases.  It  is  not  applicithle  where  there  is 
any  disease  of  the  rectum,  or  taken  in  an  operation  on  the  larynx, 
the  mouth  or  the  nose.  It  is  very  difficult  to  use  ether  with  any 
d^ree  of  satisfaction.  It  is  not  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  ure- 
thral intlamroation,  or  inflamtnation  of  the  kidneys,  or  stone  in  the 
bladder.  In  all  those  cases  I  think  ether  is  not  a  safe  auflesthetic. 
It  is  not  a  good  amesthetic  in  operationsi  on  the  brain  ;  it  induces 
greater  Cf>ngestion^  and  is  more  difficult  to  control.  I  find,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  of  o|HTations  U[>on  the  brain  and  liead  ttiut  ether 
is  nf»t  of  service,  and  is  not  useful  as  an  anasthetic  in  tiperations  on 
the  ab<loraen.  It  is  the  cause  of  very  frequent  vomiting.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  control  the  patient  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  believe 
it  is  the  more  dangerous  ansesthetic  in  the  long  run.  Pneumonia 
follows  in  two  or  three  days,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  pneumonia, 
or  S4^me  other  trouble,  will  show  it.s  effects  from  ether.  I  say  this, 
becauBe  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  ex|5erts  tltat  if  the  patient 
diea  after  chloroform,  the  physician  has  not  used  the  safest  a  uses- 
Wtic.  I  think  we  should  be  assertive  of  the  idea  that  we  are  using 
annesthetics.  I  believe  much  danger  from  chloroform  arises 
Trom  its  improper  administration.  It  has  been  sljown  that  danger 
arisen  from  interrupting  respiration.     The  physician  pays  all  his  at- 
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lention  to  tlie  [ujlse,  and  if  lie  would  pay  his  attention  to  raspimlioii 
sind  see  that  the  jwihetit  does  not  take  in  too  large  an  amount  of  the 
anaesthetic,  then  I  believe  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  death  from 
chloroform*  Chloroform  has  been  put  over  tlie  face  in  the  same 
careless  way  that  ether  is  applied.  I  believe  it  is  a  rare  case  in 
which  you  find  the  lieart  cease  to  beat  before  the  patient  ceases  to 
breathe.  If  we  j>aid  more  attention  to  respiration  there  would  be 
fewer  ca^ses  of  death  from  chloroform. 

Dr.  Booth  by;  I  wish  to  .'iay  a  word  in  favor  of  ether.  I  am 
induced  to  do  this  because  of  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  sjKi ken.  The  inference  wouhl  Ive  that  we  have  many  deaths 
after  our  operations — st»me  time  afterwards.  That  was  intintated  by 
Dr.  Bi^^gar's  remark  ;  but  it  you  will  consider  that  matter  more 
(^refully  and  consider  I  he  results  of  those  who  use  ether  you  will 
Bod  it  is  entirely  erroneous ;  that  it  is  an  assumption  ;  that  they 
haven't  the  slightest  evidence  to  base  it  upon.  It  is  a  positive  fact 
tliat  ether  can  bo  used  m  almost  every  kind  of  operation.  I  know 
from  my  own  exi>erience  and  from  the  experience  of  my  Brother 
Packard  and  many  otliprs.  I  always  use  ether  myself,  and  I  believe 
the  remarks  here  have  been  intended  t^o  discredit  etber.  Tlie  apjm- 
ratus  tliat  has  been  shown  has  e^iven  very  satisfactory  results  with 
the  use  of  ether  in  small  fjuaniities  in  a  large  numlier  of  cases  that 
it  hits  l>een  used  in.  Tliere  has  never  been  an  accident  that  could 
pas^sibly  be  referred  to  ether,  either  at  the  time  of  the  administration 
of  it  or  later. 

Dr.  Bowex,  of  Indiana:  I  kept  one  patient  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  continuously  for  two  nights  and  a  day.  I  was  called 
to  treat  a  gentleman  who  hadn't  swallowed  a  particle  of  food  for 
three  days  ami  nights.  He  had  terrible  pains^  and  his  brother  came 
and  plated  himself  under  l)ond  that  if  I  killetl  him  he  would  guar- 
antee me  against  damage,  and  told  me  to  gi%*e  him  chloroform.  I 
gave  him  two  pounds  of  chloroibrm  and  kept  him  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  chloroform  two  nights  and  a  day.  His  respiration  w^as  five 
or  six  in  a  minute  and  his  pulse  kept  up.  When  I  let  him  out  from 
under  the  chloroform  the  neuralgia  ha<l  given  way.  That  was  the 
longest  time  I  had  ever  kept  a  patient  under  the  influence  of  chkiro- 
f*jrm.  Since  tlie  grippe  had  made  its  advent  in  the  country  I  found 
it  very  imprudent  to  give  chloroform  in  all  cases. 

Du.  Johns,  of  Lexington,  Ky,:  On  the  question  of  vomiting 
after  anaesthesia  there  was  suggested  here  the  third  of  Bismuth  as  a 
remedy  for  it.  I  want  to  say  I  would  rather  use  tfie  one  hundred 
thousandth  of  I[>ecac.  I  would  |iut  it  in  a  little  pellet,  and  put 
that  into  about  three  gallons  of  water,  and  |xiur  it  down  the  patient 
rapidly  in  full  quantities,  and  start  him  to  vomiting,  and  he  will 
get  nf>  a  h<3at.  1  wouhl  put  another  in  al>out  as  much  water,  and  I 
would  cleanse  the  bowels  from  l>elow.     Now,  whether  the  medicine 
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'lir  l^^r  would  do  it  is  a  qu&^tion.  I  atri  uufc  a  Hy*lfopatli,  but  a 
Hom<eoi>ath.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  along  those  line^,  I 
warn  to  state  that  all  the  benefits  of  this  mire  we  have  foiiiul  out  by 
Hctmoeopathy. 

E.  H.  Pratt,  M.D.  :  There  are  several  reasons  why  I  do  not 
wish  to  t^peak.  One  is  I  do  not  want  to  break  the  ruleis  governing 
the  time  that  is  allowed*  In  the  next  place,  if  I  was  to  speak  u|M>n 
this  siihjecl,  I  would  want  fifty  minutes  instead  of  five.  As  it  18, 
I  will  put  in  the  five  minutes  as  best  I  ean.  In  the  first  plaeci  let 
me  gay  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  human 
ho<iy.  I  never  made  any  sugji^estiyns  as  to  the  way  it  was  to  be 
built.  I  never  had  anything  tu  do  with  the  telcphyoic  wires  that 
ramify  through  it.  I  hatl  nothing  tu  do  witlj  its  niochantsm.  I 
htmi  noihing  to  do  with  tlie  causes  tluU  make  the  milk  come  in  the 
WTHunn's  breast  at  just  the  right  tirue  for  the  baby,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  things,  and  I  am  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
them.  I  wi^h  to  escape  punishment,  you  see,  I  will  make  this 
s»uggestion,  however,  that  when  a  pen*ou  struggles  iu  aniedthesia  he 
m?eds  rectal  dilatation.  Rectal  dilatation  would  shorten  the  time  of 
that  anasethe^iia  by  fifty  j)er  cent 

With  reference  to  the  forms  of  the  anjesihetics  employed,  I  agree 
with  the  popular  idea  that  ether  is  dangerous,  and  I  think  that 
chloroform  is  dangerous,  I  use  a  mixture  of  the  two^  and  have  no 
JlOipect  for  the  hejirt,  lungs,  kidneys  or  anything  else,  simply  be- 
4Sfetise  I  know  this  faot»  and  know  it  beyond  any  question,  so  far  as 
mj  judgment  g'»es,  that  what  is  needed  is  rectal  dilatation  and  flush- 
ing of  the  capillaries.  By  rectal  dilatation  and  flushing  of  the  cap- 
iliaries  we  will  remove  the  congestion  from  the  kidneys  and  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  the  heart  which  cliloroform  will  cause.  I  don't 
know  why  the  metlical  profeasiou  ignores  the  fact  tliat  rectal  dilata- 
tion h  the  greatest  resuscitator  from  narcosis.  I  do  not  understand 
why  they  don't  wish  to  investigate,  A  gentleman  from  tlie  oppo- 
site school  came  to  me  from  Mississippi,  He  had  made  some  obser- 
vations and  some  study  of  this  questiun*  He  came  here  to  learn  a 
little  more,  and  wished  to  comjjare  what  he  saw  and  knew  with  other 
physicians.  He  visite<^l  one  of  the  clinicji  of  this  city,  and  it  ought 
tu  be  published  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  that 
»ny  human  lieiug  would  allow  a  patient  to  die  for  the  reputation  of 
"  legitimate'^  mejii^ureSj  rather  than  to  save  him  by  what  they  didn't 
know  anything  about.  They  ought  to  be  placarded  as  unfit  for 
the  pnictice  of  malicine.     They  were  operating  for  laceration  of  the 

rinietim.  The  patient  didn't  respire  for  five  minutes,  and  was 
renily  a  corpse.  He  stood  there  and  saw  tlie  operation,  and  he 
seen  case©  of  Bright^s  disease  and  dro|>sy  ;  ami,  forgetful  of  the 
stigina  that  would  lie  placed  upon  him  if  he  failed,  he  sprang  into 
the  arena,  into  that  tremendoiis  stillness,  and  said,  "  This  is  a  case 
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for  rectal  dilatation/'  The  operator  stood  dumbfounded,  and  said, 
*^We  have  no  speculnm,"  He  says, '*  Have  you  any  objection  to 
my  dilating  the  rectum?"  They  said,  "  We  have  not  any  specu- 
lum." He  put  his  finger  into  the  anns.  This  happened  to  be  a 
good  case,  and  soon  lie  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  tlie  welcome 
sound  ;  tlie  grnan  of  the  patient  grei^tal  his  ear,  and  she  was  revived, 
and  they  went  on  and  finished  the  operation,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  sc4iool  was  saved.  What  was  tlie  result?  The  next  day  tiiey 
pablislied  upon  the  blackboard  a  notice  tfiat  **  Hereafter  all  who 
wislted  to  obtain  ticketi?  to  the  cMnics  must  obtain  the  tickets  below." 
In  factj  they  weren^t  gmtcful  tliat  the  patient  was  save*].  They 
would  rather  she  would  Imve  died  under  the  legitimate  idea  than  be 
saved  l>y  rectal  dilatation* 

Dr.  Packard  :  I  will  take  a  few  raoraents  to  close  the  discussion* 
J  wish  to  correct  a  few  erroneous  ideas,  and,  first,  that  there  is  great 
danger  after  the  ana*5the8ia  from  ether.  It  is  just  the  opposite  with 
chloroform.  Death  oct>ui*e  in  twelve,  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  be- 
cause of  the  reMilt  of  fatty  degeneration.  Tfmt  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gers of  chloroform.  It  is  a  danger  that  foHows  very  frequently. 
We  grant  that  there  is  sometimes  pnennionia  and  violent  bronchitiJi, 
but  it  m  extremely  rare.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  deaths  fmm 
ether  in  c<:niipiu!son  with  clilnrofnrm.  I  make  the  statement  that 
in  the  Massaehusett.s  general  b(»ypital  since  its  organization,  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  nothing  but  sulpliuric  ether  has  been  used,  and  there 
never  has  been  a  death  attributed  in  any  sliape  or  manner  to  ether, 
I  cannot  wonder  that  the  West  likes  chloroform.  Chloroform  has 
always  had  the  reputatiou  of  being  so  fa>it. 

Abroad,  liumiin  life  is  not  held  for  as  much.  If  the  patient  dies 
in  a  case  of  ananlhesia,  it  don't  amount  to  so  much.  Chloroform 
will  be  relegated  to  a  few  iKJUses  wliich  present  some  form  of  nephri- 
tis and  tijose  other  rare  cases  that  will  succumb  completely  to  mus- 
cular relaxation.  In  the  250  crises  that  I  have  tried  with  that 
instrument  there  have  been  i>ut  two  in  which  I  have  not  set^ured 
complete  antej^thesia.  Qnsva  of  execution  and  (iipital  punishment 
are  the  cases  for  chlorofnrm.  It  will  kill  a  good  deal  more  quickly 
and  a  good  deal  more  humanely  than  the  gallows  or  electricity. 
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SURGICAL  SHOCK. 
By  T*  L*  MAcTxisrALD,  M,D.,  Washikgton.  D.  C, 


Th  \>K>  TM  an;r-{l)»--[;i  and  aiitisejisis,  piiin  and  poif^on  have  been 
eliminated  frouj  Mp,.i:ui\  r  nurgery,  and  the  truxst  iormidable  compli- 
cation now  reaiatuiiig  for  tbe  nurgeon  to  cope  witli,  is  shock.  Its 
paramount  iroportanoe,  and  tlie  meagreness  of  the  subject,  make  its 
further  study  eminently  advisable.  As  here  considered,  the  subject 
bss  oothing  to  do  with  '*  railroad  spine  "  or  '*  litigation  symptoms/' 
but  IS  to  deal  with  the  immediate  constitutional  phenomena  pro- 
dueetl  by  loc^I  traoniatitsmy  and  will  be  ascd  ^ynonyiutmtily  with  col- 
lap^.  It  will  not  be  undei'stood  by  this  that  shock  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  psychic  lis  well  as  traumatic  influences.  The  interdepend- 
ence of  the  mind  and  body  is  shown  by  the  influence  of  impressions 
that  fall  u[>on  the  retina  from  without.  Let  a  jiatient  who  is  to  be 
operated  gaze  upon  an  elaborate  array  of  instnimeDts,  and  in  some 
cases  the  effect  is  most  pronounced.  Through  the  mind  the  knees 
quake  witlj  terror^  the  hair  stunrls  on  end,  the  brain  reels,  the  heart 
beats  tumultuonsly,  the  respiratory  apparatus  stammers  and  gasps, 
the  perspiration  oozes  from  every  pore,  the  urine  is  voided  or  sup- 
pressed— in  fact  any  of  these  organs  may  be  transiently  disturbed  or 
even  paralyzed.  These  are  familiar  illustrations,  but  serve  to  show 
that  psychical  disturbances  mav  act  powerfully  upon  our  physical 
being;  and  who  can  tell  (and  I  ask  it  in  all  charity  and  kindness) 
bow  much  this  had  to  do  witli  the  death  of  Col.  Shef>ard  ? 

The  above  examples  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  turn  and  twist 
it  how  we  will,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  a 
power  within  our  muscular  being  (Mueller),  or  that  the  psychical 
and  physical  are  practically  one,  and  that  the  normal  status  of  our 
grosser  structures  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  heart  or  lungs.  Although  shock  of  this  variety  may  be  pro- 
found^ it  is  not  necessarily  surgical,  but  the  varieties  which  are  the 
aocampaniment  of  visible  trauma,  and  especially  if  coincident  or 
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eubaeqiient  to  Biirgical  oppration,  are  of  special  interest  to  a.s.  Be- 
cause tlie  Bytnptoms  of  shcK^k  are  so  familiar,  they  may  wisely  be 
omitted  ;  but,  on  the  otlier  band,  its  |>athology  is  so  obscure  that  it 
demands  further  study.  The  most  advanced  work  on  surgery  take« 
up  fiurgieal  f^hoek,  and  dismisses  the  subject  of  its  pathology  with 
the  statement  that  it  consist^s  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-niotor  sys- 
tem. Other  works,  devoting  several  pages  to  the  pathology,  add 
nothing  to  the  above  except  what  is  conjectural.  We  know  that 
peripherally  the  capillary  resistance  is  diminished  ;  bo,  too^  is  the 
motive  power  of  the  cardiac  centres.  If  the  vaso-mntor  sap[>ly  l»e 
cut  off  from  one  part  of  the  body,  the  vessels  therein  dilate,  but 
in  a  few  days  recover  their  tone^  although  future  contraction  and 
expansion  are  dt^pendent  upon  local  Btimuli.  The  abdominal  ves- 
sels may  or  may  not  be  dilated.  Further  than  this,  everything  at 
present  lies  beyond  the  range  of  Imman  |>erccption.  We  may 
say  that  in  ehock  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  molecular  equilib* 
riura^  which  can  no  longer  liberate  force,  but  this  is  of  little  sat- 
isfaction to  the  analytical  mind.  Autopsies  teach  us  nothing  of 
the  pathology,  no  post-mortem  traces  ever  having  been  discovered. 
The  whispering  of  molctnilar  vibrations,  which  constitute  human 
agony,  is  lost  in  the  roar  of  hurrying  dissolution. 

The  cliniml  phenomena,  however,  corroborate  the  vaso-motor 
theory,  and  the  consequent  relaxe<l  vascular  system.  It  is  borne 
out  especially  by  the  intense  thirst  and  the  incredible  quantities 
of  water  that  many  of  these  patients  drink  during  profound  ool- 
la{>se. 

Case  I. — Removal  of  four  and  one-half  inches  of  rectum  for 
epithelioma.  The  operation  was  tetlious  bat  not  very  blm>dy,  only 
two  vessels  being  ligated.  The  opcnition  was  complete*!,  and  the 
patient,  in  the  most  profound  collapse,  was  placed  in  bed.  The 
pulse  was  but  an  occjisional  flicker,  the  respiration  faint;  features 
pinched  and  ghastly,  pupils  dilateil.  The  ears  and  supra-sternal 
fossa  were  filled  with  cold  sweat,  and  the  body  ami  limbs  wet  and 
cold.  Hypcidermic  stimulation  brought  about  little  or  no  improve- 
ment, and  as  there  was  fortunately  no  vomiting,  I  decided  to  try 
stimulating  fluids  by  the  stomach.  Brandy  and  hot  water  was  ad- 
ministered, at  first  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  but  it  was  soon  given 
frt^'ly,  when  it  was  perceived  tliat  deglutition  was  unimpHired. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  that  night  he  drank   nearly  five  quarts 
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of  the  liquid,  though  much  of  the  time  too  weak  to  do  more  than 
turn  his  eyes  appealrngly  toward  the  glass,  lie  rallied  the  next  day, 
the  temperature  not  ruuning  above  normal.  lo  such  <?ases  the  de- 
sideratum seems  to  be  to  give  the  relaxetl  vasculiir  .system  something 
to  eon  tract  upou. 

The  proneness  of  intestinal  lesions  to  produce  shock  is  worthy  of 
atteutioUj  and  so  is  the  deception  in  its  manifestations,  especially 
doriag  the  period  precetling  dissolntiou.  It  is  characterized  by  oes- 
satton  of  pain  and  sometimes  vomiting,  both  of  which  may  have 
been  persistent,  and  the  patient  becomes  perfectly  easy  and  rational 
and  the  temperature  may  he  normal.  This  is  augural  of  collapse, 
which  is  precipitatefl  by  operation- 

Case  II. — I  was  called  hurriedly  to  the  suburbs,  and  went  pre- 
pared to  operate  for  sus|>ected  intestinal  obstruction.  Found  the 
patient  able  to  sit  up,  feeling  perfectly  comfortable  and  having  a 
normal  temperature*  The  history  as  well  as  conditiun  upon  exami- 
nation corroborated  the  tentative  diagnosis,  and  after  giving  the 
family  a  most  guarded  prognosis  the  jiatient  was  hastily  prepared 
for  operation*  The  aixlomen  was  quickly  opened  and  a  quantity  of 
dark  brownish  fluid  came  to  view,  and  instantly  the  patient  was  col- 
lapsed. The  pulse  was  lost  and  the  respiration  consisted  of  an  occa- 
sional gurgling  in  the  throat.  Inversion  and  subcutaneous  stimula- 
tion were  quickly  resorted  to.  A  hasty  examination  of  the  abdomen 
revealed  a  twist  in  the  small  intestines  lying  in  (he  left  hypochon- 
driam.  Below  this  the  gut  was  collapsed;  above  it,  markedly  dis- 
tended and  five  or  six  feet  of  it  black  and  gangrenous.  Holding 
the  intestines  in  with  hot  sponges,  we  placed  her  in  a  warm  bed 
and  surrounded  her  with  artificial  heat  and  continued  the  stimula- 
tion, the  abdominal  wall  being  sutured  in  the  raeautinie.  She  ral- 
lieci  slowly,  only  tu  die  seven  hours  later,  and  another  death  was 
registered,  hitstened  by  operation,  and  yet  preventable  by  earlier 
interference.  Here  life  is  unstable,  and  the  slightest  molestation 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  equilibrium,  but  humanity  ]jrompts  us 
to  attempt  to  aid  while  yet  the  fingers  of  our  surgical  instincts 
are  palpating  the  lean  possibilities  that  lie  beneath  the  alxlominal 
wall. 

Before  going  further,  I  wish  to  wring  the  neck  of  a  moss-grown 
delosioti.  There  has  been  much  teaching  tti  the  effect  that  surgical 
shock  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  received.    This  is 
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not  true ;  the  extent  of  the  injury  i»  no  standard  by  which  to  estimate 
the  intensity  of  the  shock.  It  has  been  said  that  **  Bhoek  is  tlie  measure 
of  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  resist  hurtful  influencefl  from  with^ 
out."  In  a  general  way  this  is  good,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
it  is  a  mewmre  of  the  power  of  remdance  possessed  by  certain  organs  or 
etrudures. 

Case  III.  will  illustrate  my  meaning,  A  female  about  fi>rty>  with 
a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver  as  large  as  a  cocoanut.  Being  incai>aci- 
tated  for  household  duties,  she  desired  an  operation.  Tl»e  abdomen 
was  opened  freely,  but  the  cyst  was  non-removable  {eti  mass)  because 
firmly  adherent  in  all  dtreclions  save  toward  the  line  of  incision. 
The  intestines  were  pii.shed  aside  and  a  passage  to  the  tumor  main- 
tained by  a  firm  packing  of  Iodoform  gauze.  In  spile  of  the  rather 
free  handling  of  the  abdominal  contents  (becauae  of  a  desire  to  ex- 
tirpate if  possible),  there  was  little  or  no  shock  following  the  oper- 
ation. During  the  next  few  days  her  general  condition  improved, 
and  when  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  allow  the  bowels  to  be  walled 
off  firmly  the  cyst  was  opened,  and  this  simple  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  pronounced  disturbance  of  all  the  vital  functions. 
The  pulse  was  a  mere  thread,  and  running  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  to  the  minute,  and  vomiting  was  quite  troublesome.  It  wag  evi- 
dent that  her  life  was  greatly  iraperilletl,  and  I  was  quite  doubtful 
as  to  the  issue.  A  pint  of  hot  black  coffee  in  the  rectum  and  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  twenty  minims  of  Digitalis  tincture  brought  the 
pulse  down  in  two  hours  to  one  huudred  and  twenty  tn  the  minute. 
She  was  then  complaining  of  the  strong  taste  of  the  coffee,  and  was 
tided  over  the  danger  of  the  hour. 

Case  IV.  is  even  more  sugges-tive.  Mrs.  G,,mi,  61,  suffering 
from  a  large  ovarian  cyst  The  abdomen  was  opened  and  the  tumor, 
weighing  fifty-five  pounds,  removed.  There  was  no  post- operative 
shock,  and  she  langhed  and  joked  with  the  return  of  cjonsciousness. 
A  few  days  later  an  enema  of  warm  water  was  given  by  a  c(mipetent 
nurse,  and  was  promptly  followed  by  profound  shock.  It  was  a 
very  good  picture  of  Travers's  "  prostration  with  excitement"  She 
tossed  wildly,  the  respirations  were  quick  and  shallow,  pulse  lost  in 
one  wrist  and  flickering  in  the  other,  skin  clammy  and  cold.  She 
complained  of  nothing  definite,  but  the  face  was  expressive  of  inde- 
scribable anguish,  Arsenicum  3x  was  administered,  and,  aided  by 
sharp  stimulation,  she  made  a  good  recovery. 
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There  was  a  su^ieioitj;  flabbincss  about  this  patient  that  I  did  not 
Ukt?,  and  on  this  account  the  operative  work  was  conducted  with 
all  possible  dispatch  in  order  to  avert  ehock.  The  «ije^nificant  fact, 
however,  is  that  she  eouid  witlistand  a  laparotomy  but  not  a  rectal 
itijectioa* 

The  examples  showing  that  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  not  in  pro- 
to  the  shock  might  easily  be  multiplied.  Opening  a  digital 
has  produced  death;  a  slight  blow  np^^n  tlie  testicle  or  epi- 
gastnum  will  result  in  alarming  depression  of  all  the  vital  forces, 
I  have  seen  simple  skin  plantation  for  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  followed 
by  severe  shock,  from  wliich  tfie  patient  did  not  recover  for  forty- 
feight  hours* 

In  one  particular,  shcx-k  has  not  l^en  sufficiently  dwelt  npon^ 
eillier  by  writers,  teachers,  or  oj>erators,  and  that  is,  timt  sudden 
oosatton  of  life  in  an  individual  does  notj  of  necassity^  mean  cessa- 
tion of  cellular  life  in  Hie  tissues.  This  is  a  legitimate  conclusion, 
and  id  based  upon  investigations  in  physiological  chemistry,  corrob- 
orated by  observations  in  natural  history  and  by  tlie  experiences  of 
soi^ical  clinicians.  We  may  say  that,  grossly,  the  animal  life  18 
extinct,  but  histologically  there  i*^  yet  life  and  function  in  the  tissues. 
This  IS  shown  by  the  fact  that  muscle  removed  from  an  animal 
ktUe<1  suddenly  will  for  some  time  give  off  carbon  dioxide,  absorb 
oxygen,  and  respond  to  electric  stimuli.  Even  after  rigor  mortis 
biLS  oc<*urred,  tremblings,  elongations,  and  contractions  have  been 
observed.  After  cross  section  of  a  tadpole  the  tail  will  not  only  live 
for  some  tirae^  but  will  actually  grow  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
wttler  (Vulpian).  For  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  removal 
from  the  animal  the  pancreas  continues  its  fermenfation,  and  the 
liver  alari  produces  sugar  slowly  after  death.  Surgeons  know  that 
ends  of  fingers  severed  and  left  upon  the  block  have  been  sent  for 
and  made  to  live  and  grow  upon  their  stumjis,  and  that  skin  from 
recent  corpses  ha^  been  successfully  grafted  upon  the  living. 

Now^  if  the  cellular  structures  of  the  grosser  muscles  and  glands 
thus  continue  their  function^  so  must  the  histological  elements  of  the 
heart  muscle,  or  the  respiratory  apparatus  or  nervous  system. 

How  offcen  have  we  seen,  upon  the  operating  table,  extinction  of 
life  which  would  be  eternal  were  the  surgeon  to  turn  his  back  to  the 
patient,  and  how  often  the  operation  resolves  itself  into  a  question, 
not  of  obtaining  primary  union,  removing  the  tumor,  or  preventing 
a  hernia^  but  of  saving  a  human  life. 
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The  ghastly  but  tranquil  features  bedewed  with  tomby  mist,  the 
iiiotiniiless  thorax,  the  pulseless  wrist — all  these  shape  themselves 
into  a  picture  with  whieh  almost  every  surgeon  is  familiar.  In  this 
case  life  is  extinct,  and  from  death  to  dus^t  the  pathway  is  straight, 
and  all  that  lies  between  the  patient  and  the  grave  is  a  death  certi6- 
cate. 

The  following  I  take  from  our  hospital  re"^rd8: 

Case  V. — Patient  60  years  of  age  and  quite  feeble*  Heart,  langs 
and  kidneys  sound.  Small,  hard  tumor  in  Douglas's  cul  de  sae^ 
which  causes  much  suffering.  Prognosis  very  grave.  Treatment: 
rapid  alxlominal  section.  The  growth,  an  ovarian  carcinoma,  lifted, 
and  a  ligature  passed  through  the  broad  ligament,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  both  respiration  and  circulation  had  stoppeti.  The 
heart  was  still,  and  not  the  faintest  sign  of  respiratory  effort  could 
be  detected.  The  patient  was  inverted  and  artificial  respiration  re- 
sorted to,  and  was  accompanied  by  hypodermic  stimulation.  For 
some  time  all  effort  seemed  in  vain,  but  slowly  and  faintly  the  pulse 
reappared,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  she  began  to  breathe  and  life 
was  resumed.     Actual  time  of  opemtion  a  little  over  fifteen  minutes. 

There  is  no  more  tragic  scene  in  human  life  than  sudden  collapse 
on  the  operating  table.  To  know  that  one's  hand  has  shortene^l  the 
life  of  a  patient,  even  though  doomed  by  some  pre-existing  disease, 
is  a  horribly  unwelcome  sensation,  but  to  know  that  resuscitation  i-^ 
po6sible,  even  when  life  seems  extinct,  robs  operative  surgery  of 
much  of  its  horror. 

While  we  regret  exceedingly  that  with  our  present  knowledge  we 
are  unable  to  give  the  rationale  of  the  phenomena  of  surgical  shock, 
the  great  and  absorbing  question  should  be  its  prophylaxis,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  other  means  by  which  so  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  as  by  rapid  operating.  Remember,  that 
upon  the  operating  table  it  is  often  impossible  to  differentiate  trau- 
matic shock  from  the  toxic  effects  of  our  anaesthetics  ;  that  this  period 
is  usually  charaeterizeil  by  subnormal  temperature;  that  beyond  a 
certain  point  every  inhalation  of  the  anmstlietic  increases  the  depres* 
sion  ;  that^  at  best,  operative  insensibility  means  the  establishment 
of  a  tendency  toward  death,  and  that  the  culmination  of  this  ten- 
dency may  occur  during  one  single  minute  which  is  unnecessarily 
added  to  the  time  of  operation.  This  thought  should  underlie  all 
our  surgical  procedures,  but  I  am  afraid  we  may  justly  be  charged 
with  more  or  less  disregard  of  this  principle.     There  is  not  enough 
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sttention  devoted  to  the  pre*oi)erative  arrangements,  and  conse- 
quentlj^  too  much  dilly-dallying  during  the  operation.  How  often 
have  I  seen  an  hour  and  more  consumed  in  a  simple  trachelorraphy 
which  cx)uld  eaisily  be  accomplished  in  twenty  minutes,  or  even  twelve 
or  fifteen  minutes,  with  corai>etent  assistants*  This  must  not  be  re- 
garded ad  a  reproach  to  beginners,  but  to  those  who  have  been  ope- 
rating long  enough  to  possess  much  better  technique.  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  desiring  to  sacri Bee  method!-?  (g*XKl  methods)  for  ra- 
pidity, but  that  I  plead  for  better  methods  in  order  that  the  opera* 
tive  period  may  he  reduced  and  with  it  tlie  terxleney  to  shock. 

The  preparation  of  the  patient  for  a  state  of  invalidism,  too,  is  all 
important,  and  this  having  been  done  it  should  be  a  part  of  our  pro- 
fessional ritual  to  operate  in  the  morning  whenever  possible.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  lesions  that  can  neither  wait  for  preparatory 
treatment  nor  the  morning  hours,  hut  the  fact  that  this  is  just  the 
class  most  prone  to  shock  but  shows  the  importance  of  the  above 
ol^iservatitjns — when  they  ran  be  carried  out. 

Tranquil iziog  the  patient*8  mind,  the  administration  of  medicine 
before  operation  and  the  maintenance  of  proper  temperature  during 
the  operation  are  too  familiar  to  bear  comment. 

Xineteen  years  ago  it  was  tough t  that  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion were  reduceil  to  the  minimum,  and  that  they  were  the  iivevit- 
able  accompaniments  of  operative  surgery*  Let  us  hoi>e  that  oi*r 
present  ideas  may  be  as  abruptly  changed,  and  that  shock  may  yet 
be  dispelled  from  the  list  of  surgical  complications.  At  present, 
however,  it  must  be  admitte*!  that  shock  cannot  be  posit i%'ely  averted 
and  that  the  best  the  surgeon  can  do  into  equip  himself  for  the  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  critical  emergencies. 

Collapse  on  the  table  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  already,  I 
might  add  tliat  in  two  cases  I  fancied  I  obtained  relief  by  Maass* 
method  of  rapid  and  rhythmic  compression  of  cardiac  region,  but  I 
lOt  speak  with  any  degree  of  posit! veness  of  this  method.  In 
I  obtained  an  abrupt  renewal  of  respiration  by  anal  dilata- 
It  has  failed  me  in  many  others.  In  post -operative  shock 
we  can  find  a  place  for  our  Homoeopathic  remedies,  and  while  I 
never  omit  the  general  measures  deemed  necessary  or  at  least  essen- 
tial, I  have  acquired  an  immense  amount  of  faith  in  Camphora  (low, 
of  course).  I  would  give  more  for  this  drug  than  for  all  the  rest 
of  our  Materia  Medica.     Arsenic  is  good,  and  so  is  Veratrum  alb., 
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but  often  the  vitality  is  so  low  that  the  stomach  is  inactive  and  we 
can  obtain  no  results  by  this  route. 

In  such  cases  a  favorite  resort  with  me  is  enetnata  of  warm  and 
strong  black  coffee;  from  a  half  pint  t^ia  quart,  and  repeated  as  fast 
as  it  is  absoriied  or  till  reaction  is  secured,  Dr,  Van  Lennep  has 
obtained  gofxl  results  from  eneinata  of  whii^key  and  A'alerianate  of 
ammonia — a  teaspoonful  of  each. 

After  all,  our  main  reliance  is  upon  cardiac  and  respiratory  stimu- 
lants, artificial  respiration  and  artificial  heat.  Copious  intra- venous 
or  intra-cellular  saline  injections  will  always  be  remembered,  especi- 
ally if  there  has  been  much  hiemorrhage. 

The  most  manifest  Indications  point,  with  imperative  necessity,  tso 
tiding  the  patient  over  the  perilous  but  brief  period  and  our  success 
in  obviating  the  tendency  to  death  will  be  in  proportion  to  our  ability 
to  distinguiijh  the  direction  from  which  death  is  threatening. 

DiscuasiON. 

I,  T*  Talbot,  M.D.  :  The  subjei^t  of  shock  is  one  of  great  interest 
to  every  surgeon.  First,  because"  it  may  render  a  i<imple  operation 
fatal^  or  in  grave  operations,  suddenly  turn  the  surgeon's  victory  into 
defeat ;  and  second,  because  he  can  never  know  beforehand  the 
liability  of  the  patient  to  shock,  or  tlie  extent  to  which  it  may  attain. 

This  paper  of  Dr,  Macdonald-s  suggests  certain  pointi^  of  great 
importaufe  to  the  surgeon,  and  among  these  the  surgical  character 
of  the  aflcction.  We  all  appreciate  tlie  great  difference  in  which  dif- 
ferent {Mi-rsons  are  affected  by  syncojK?  or  tainting.  Some  may  with- 
stand the  most  violent  injuries  and  yet  retain  their  eonsciousnesa, 
while  others  faint  on  slight  exhibitions  of  pain,  or  the  sight  of  blood, 
or  even  the  thought  of  injuries;  and  the  effect  u|3on  the  circulation, 
even  to  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  pulse;  the  pallor;  the 
cold,  clammy  sweat ;  and  the  entire  unconsciousness,  are  familiar  to 
us  all.  The  symptoms,  except  in  degree,  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  shock,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  lK?foreliajid  the  patient  most 
liable  to  be  alfecteil  by  it.  As  a  rule  we  expect  it  more  in  tliose  of 
a  highly  nervoua,  active,  or  sanguine  temperament,  while  tha«te  of  a 
plethoric  or  sluggish  conditic^n  are  more  exempt.  Yet  even  this  does 
not  always  bold  true. 

Under  ray  care  a  strongs  highly  plethoric  man,  who  felt  most  fully 
able  to  go  through  the  operation  without  ether,  yet  finally  thought 
it  best  to  take  it  for  opening  a  palmar  abscess,  took  the  ether  very 
favorably  with  little  or  ny  struggling,  and  at\er  the  operation  had 
been  performed,  and  he  had  partially  rallied  from  the  ether,  sud- 
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denly  weDt  into  oallapse  from  which  it  was  quite  difficult  to  resusci- 
tate hitn. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  met  most  nervous  and  excitable 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  through  the  severest  and  most  long 
eontinoed  operation  without  any  j^ymptoras  of  shcw^k  or  collapse. 
That  the  mind  may  affect  the  patient  unfavi^raMy  I  believe  to  be 
quite  certain,  and  in  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  several  casci^  in 
which  the  patient  had  previoufily  exhibited  great  dread  of  an  opera* 
tion  feeling  quite  certain  that  she  would  not  recover,  in  which 
although  in  no  case  fatal  collapse  oci*urre<l,  yet  it  required  during 
the  operation  and  afterwards,  careful  watchfiiiness  to  relieve  the  first 
apparent  symptoms. 

In  case?,  then,  of  persons  subject  to  easy  syncope,  I  think  it  of 
great  iroj)ortance  from  the  first  to  see  tliat  as  far  as  possible  their 
systems  are  in  good  condition  physically,  that  they  should  haveprevl- 
onaly  quiet  rest,  good  food,  and  cheerful  surroumlings  ;  that  how- 
ever much  their  friends,  or  the  family  may  be  informetl  of  the  pos- 
sible dangers,  the  patient  should  only  look  to  the  most  hopeful  and 
encou  ragi  ng  pn:)S|>ects. 

I  fully  approve  of  the  use  of  Camphor  as  a  stimulant,  as  suggested 
}fj  Dn  McDonald,  yet  the  most  rapid  and  successful  measure  J  have 
ever  adoptetl  has  been  the  hypodermic  injection  of  the  finest  quality 
of  brandy.  The  motion  of  the  patient,  friction,  and  encouraging 
wfinls  on  the  first  appearance  of  consciousness,  will  do  much  to 
spetjdily  restore  the  patient,  ^ 

L.  H.  WiLLARD,  M/D,:  AVe  have  all  listened  to  Dr,  Macdonald's 
paper  on  "Surgical  Shock*'  with  interest  and  attention  both  because 
the  subject  is  of  great  importance  and  because  of  its  able  presenta- 
tion. The  subject  is  of  especial  interest  as  the  opinions  of  surgeons 
differ  widely  not  only  as  to  treat metit  but  as  to  the  pro{>er  time  to 
operate  after  an  accident  involving  serious  shock.  I  wish  to  discuss 
briefly  this  latter  phase  of  the  sulyect.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
let  me  present  in  a  few  words  our  method  of  treating  shock  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Homceopathic  Hospital,  a  method  which  is  not  new  in 
any  essential  particular,  but  which  has  rendered  ext^llent  results. 

Oar  hospital,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  many  mills  and  manufacto- 
ries, and  having  a  railroad  patronage,  we  are  familiar  with  all  varie* 
ties  of  shock  from  the  slightest  nervous  depression  or  exaltation  to 
the  most  profound  ct'^Uapse.  A  ca«e  of  serious  injury  being  received 
is  at  once  taken  to  the  operating-room,  if  the  injury  requires  opera- 
live  treatment,  and  the  surgeons  of  the  staff  being  sent  for,  vigorous 
restorative  measures  are  begun  and  kept  up  continuously* 

These  consist  of,  briefly : 

1.  Control  of  ha?roorrhage,  by  tourniquet  or  ligature, 

2.  Heat — hot  water  bags,  etc. 

3.  Stimulation — by  means  of  brandy,  Bfgitalis,  or  the  alkaloid  by 
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iDJwtion,  S|)arteiDe,  Strychnine^  Atropine.     But  espe- 


liypodermic 

cially  have  we  found  efiftcacious  a  mixture  ot'  brandy,  etlier  and 
spirits  of  Camphor,  equal  parts,  whi^h  admin it^tered  by  hypodermic 
iDJectioD^  seems  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  circulation  in  the 
state  of  collapse  incidental  to  profound  Bhock* 

If  there  has  bteu  loss  of  blood  we  use  hot  water  by  mouth  or 
recluni,  and  other  ordinary  means,  such  as  bandaging  the  limbs,  de* 
pressing  the  head  and  shoulders,  etc. — Rectal  injections  of  warm 
water  st^m  to  have  been  esi>erially  beneficial  in  many  cases  even 
where  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  bloo*!,  having  apparently  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  circulation  and  promoting  the  freer  action 
of  the  kidneys  which  are  especially  prone  to  be  affected. 

The  addition  of  a  little  salt  facilitates  absorption  by  raising  the 
specific  gravity  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  blood.  Our  custom  is  to 
inject  4-8  ounces  every  1-S  hours  depending  upon  tlie  neceseities  of 
the  case.  If  the  sphincters  are  lax  a  smaller  quantity  is  used. 
Many  cases  of  serious  ami  seemingly  fatal  shock  have  been  saved,  I 
believe,  by  this  means  more  than  by  any  other.  As  instances  lu 
point  I  might  cite  two  or  three  recent  cases  of  crushed  limbs  requir- 
ing double  amputation,  one  case  of  leg  and  tliigh  amputation  having 
been  brought  ten  n>iles  to  tlie  hospital  on  the  guard  of  an  engine 
after  a  delay  of  two  or  three  liours  from  the  time  of  the  accident.  In 
this  instance  am|>utation  was  performed  at  onoe  and  restorative 
measures  were  kejKt  up  for  many  hours  afler.  The  state  of  a  j>atient's 
vitality  is  indicjitedj  of  course,  by  the  condition  of  the  pulse  and 
respiration,  and  by  the 'temperature.  Operative  measures,  if  not  of 
immediate  necessity,,  are  delayed  only  long  enough  for  the  pulse^  res- 
piration and  tem|>erature  to  indicate  a  beginning  reaction — not  until 
full  reaction  has  taken  place.  And  it  is  in  this  particular  that  I 
wish  to  hazard  an  opinion  at  variance  with  the  generally  accepted 
belief 

When  I  have  a  (mtient  suffering  from  shock  caused  by  an  acci- 
dent, the  first  thing  nece-ssary,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  relieve  the  de- 
pression, sustain  his  strength,  and  perform  any  operation  that  m«y 
lie  necessary  QJi  soon  nsjxjmbie  and  as  quickly  as  can  be  done.  This 
we  know  is  the  generally  acceptetl  l>eUef  of  a  great  many  surgeons, 
who  give  as  reasons  for  such  procedure  that  an  operation,  when  the 
vitality  is  so  low,  would  surely  l>e  fatal.  No  one  who  has  waited 
patiently  for  his  patient  to  recover  fully  from  shock  can  help  but 
ieel  that  this  waiting  should  be  avoided.  It  is  certain  that  the  older 
surgeons,  in  times  betbre  anaisthesia  was  known,  were  right  in  laying 
down  these  rules  in  regard  to  shock,  for  in  those  times  and  under 
sucli  conditions  it  would  have  been  iatal  to  operate  when  the  vitality 
of  their  patients  was  so  low,  thus  intensifying  the  shock.  But  now, 
when  we  have  amesthetics  to  deaden  the  pain  and  even  to  improve 
the  heart  action  (as  it  seems  to  do  at  times),  and  Camphor  and  other 
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remedies  to  assist  ia  stimulating  the  circulation,  I  cannot  think  it 
necessary  to  wait  until  full  reaction  has  taken  place  •before  oper- 
ating. 

By  BO  doing  we  nearly  always  produce  a  second  shock,  which  may 
throw  the  patient  into  a  condition  beyond  any  help  we  may  l>e  able 
to  render.  In  a  given  accident — a  patient  with  crushed  arms  or 
legs,  for  example — touruiquetB  arc  applieii  to  the  part  to  prevent 
baemorrlia^e ;  and  they  not  only  control  the  hemorrhage,  but  they 
fbo  cut  off  the  entire  circulation  of  the  part.  The  nerves  are  pressed 
open,  and,  in  fact,  the  lirab  below  the  tourniquet  is  fur  the  time  being 
practically  dead,  and  remains  so  until  after  the  ojieration.     Now  it 

rms  to  me  that  the  mere  fact  of  an  amputation  when  the  patient 
in  a  condition  of  shock,  can  do  little  harm  to  a  ]mH  virtually 
^ead.  Mangled  tissues  are  generally  cut  off  and  splintered  bones 
rerooved.  It  is  but  little  more  to  take  away  the  entire  crui^hed 
mase,  sawing  off  the  bone,  and  .completiug  the  necessary  dressings, 
thus  ending  at  once  the  pain  and  irritation  caused  by  a  mangled 
limb* 

We  are  now  speaking  of  crushed  limbs  and  of  operations  done  in 
the  quickest  po^ible  manner,  care  being  taken,  of  course,  to  insure 
complete  antisepsis,  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  being  sustained  by 
all  necessary  means.  There  are  at  times  caaes  requiring  long  and 
tedious  operative  interference  where  it  would  be  advisable  to  wait 
until  the  patients  condition  shall  Ijetter  enable  him  to  withstand  such 
a  trial  of  his  vitality. 

Many  casei?,  such  as  abdominal  injuries,  with  protrusion  or  lacer- 
ation of  any  of  the  viscera,  require  immediate  surgieal  attention. 
Such  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  markedly  affected  either  by  the  use  of 
an  anesthetic  or  by  the  operation  itself,  so  that  even  in  cases  not  re- 
quiring immediate  attention  it  ia  my  custom  to  operate  at  once  if  the 
pulse  shows  any  sign  of  returning  vitality,  rather  than  submit  the 
patient  to  the  risk  of  a  second  shock. 

And  in  this  line  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  antes thetio,  especially 
chloroform,  to  ha%^e  rather  a  stimulating  than  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  circulation  in  such  instances* 

The  Chairman  :  The  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discussion. 

I>R  Booth  by:  3Ir,  Premdenty  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  not  been 
nv  r  to  us  just  what  is  considered  surgical  shock.     We  must 

j-       _      l»  l)ctween  surgical  shock  and  the  shock  from  an  injury, 

has  been  spoken  about  in  the  last  one  of  these  discussions.  In 
jard  to  surgical  shocks  pro])er,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  a 
true  shock  and  the  case  that  Dr.  Talbot  referreil  to.  My  opinion  is 
that  a  surgical  shock  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  In  the  fii*8t  phice,  I 
believe  that  a  great  cause  of  surgical  shock  is  having  the  room  too 
full»  or  the  patient  entirely  denuded  over  a  large  j>ortion  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  chill  that  comes  from  that  ia  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
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of  the  shock.  I  si>eak  from  my  own  experience  and  from  tlie  experi- 
ence of  my  brothers,  Packard  and  Emerson.  We  have  almost  never 
had  a  caHc  of  trne  snrgical  shock.  We  have  done  our  o[>erating  in 
a  very  warm  room,  with  a  temperature  as  high  as  85^.  I  have 
almost  had  it  90^,  and  while  it  is  uncomfortable  to  the  operat^ir,  and 
very  uneomfurt^dile  to  thoi^e  looking  on,  it  is  decidedly  l>eneficiat  for 
the  patient.  In  the  case  of  No.  1  in  the  original  paper,  while  it  is 
distinctly  said  that  there  was  comparatively  little  hjemorrhage,  I 
believe  that  live  collapse  was  due  to  the  hiemorrhage.  I  don't  see 
how  an  operation  can  be  made  withont  eonsiilerable  haemorrhage  if 
the  patient  is  sn&ceptiblc  to  fainting.  In  Cases  2  and  3  I  have  no 
doubt  the  septic  condition  of  the  system,  and  the  changes  tlie  opera- 
tor made  in  the  anaesthetic,  caused  the  trouble*  I  want  to  Sfiy  one 
word  in  regard  to  the  snggestian  in  the  paper  that  the  operation 
should  be  made  as  ra|>idly  as  po«?sible.^  Perhaps  I  wouldn't  agree 
with  Dr.  Packard,  for  he  operates  very  rapidly.  I  do  not  and  can- 
not.  1  t^ke  a  great  deiil  of  time  for  my  crperations,  I  believe  if 
you  are  careful  with  your  aiuvstlietics,  and  don^t  give  too  much,  and 
keep  your  patient  just  over  the  line  and  no  further,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  to  keep  him  under  the  iufluence  of  ether.  In  regaiJ  to 
the  administration  of  coflee,  I  hope  you  won*t  use  it.  I  have  no 
argument  in  its  favor,  and  I  wonhln't  use  it. 

W.  F,  Knoll,  M.D.  :  This  subject  of  shock  after  operation  or  in- 
jury is  a  very  importauf  one  to  any  surgeon  who  has  done  work  a 
great  while  in  public  hospitals  or  railways.  When  such  a  com  plica- 
tion arises  in  the  course  of  an  operation,  it  always  goes  far  in  the 
mind  of  our  surgeons,  and  they  have  tried  to  find  out  its  causes  and 
what  shock  is.  And  after  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
from  pathological  observation,  I  liave  concludetl  that  a  sliock  is  a 
sudden  suspension  of  nerve  forces.  Now,  shock  is  produced  in 
one  patient  very  easily  and  in  another  not  so  easily*  I  have  seen  it 
caused  from  dilatation  of  the  rectum.  I  have  seen  shock  from  pull- 
ing a  tooth.  I  have  seen  shtK'k  from  a  man  simply  washing  out  his 
ear,  I  have  seen  a  patient  ujion  whom  I  have  amputate<l  three 
limbs  of  the  body,  not  affected  a  particle  by  shock.  I  have  seen  a 
patient  at  the  age  of  90  upon  whom  I  have  made  an  o|^>eration 
where  there  was  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  pulse.  You  never 
can  say  when  a  patient  is  going  to  have  shock  ;  it  depends  alt4)gether 
upon  the  nervous  organization  of  the  patient,  and  taking  that  as  a 
basis,  what  is  the  terra  **  shock?"  Take  your  patient  as  you  6nd 
him.  What  do  you  see?  You  find  a  slow  or  a  rapid  pulse.  You 
see  that  respiration  is  superficiaL  You  have  general  relaxation  a?id 
Boraetimes  a  discharge  of  urine*  There  is  complete  relaxation,  the 
nervous  system  has  been  so  profoundly  affected  that  you  have  mo- 
mentary paralysis,  What  you  want  to  get  at  is  to  preserve  the  tem- 
perature of  t[ie  bo<ly.     Heat  is  an  important  things  it  is  one  of  the 
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main  things.  And  in  the  second  place,  you  want  to  give  a  medicine 
which  in  a  certain  measure  will  restore  the  operation  of  the  brain 
and  the  nerve  centrei*,  and  the  best  thing  h  Strychnine.  AVe  have 
?eceiv*Hl  from  the  hoRpitals  some  profound  results  from  hy|K>dermie 
injections  of  y^  grain  of  Strychnine.  I  believe  in  something  that 
will  have  a  stimulating  effect  also  upon  the  circulation  and  upon  the 
hmin,  and  for  that  I  believe  Camphor  is  the  bei^t  remedy.  I  believe 
it  ii?  a  very  good  thing  to  place  the  head  below  the  rest  of  the  body. 
I  l)elieve  hypodermic  injections  of  some  stimulant,  especially  brandy, 
and  the  flushing  of  the  bowels  with  warm  water  with  whiskey  in  it, 
td  a  very  good  thing.  If  yon  can  find  out  the  peculiarities  of  the 
patient^  you  can  very  often  prevent  shock.  If  you  have  a  patient 
that  is  of  a  very  highly  nervous  organixatiou,  by  preparing  the  mind 
you  can  stop  a  great  many  complications  that  may  follow  operation. 
Now,  I  he  treatment  that  we  have  used  with  aonnuch  sucee^^s  can  be 
enmmed  up  in  this  way:  First,  prepare  your  patients  for  the  opera- 
tion mentally  and  every  other  way;  assure  them  they  are  going 
ibrough  their  operation  nicely ;  don't  have  a  great  struggle  with 
them  under  anafslhetic^.  In  the  second  place,  if  shcx^k  take^  phice, 
kee|i  up  the  tcm|>erature  of  the  bmly  at  once.  In  Hie  third  phioe, 
use  §ome  hyjHwlermio  injection  like  Strychnine;  in  the  next  place, 
give  something  that  will  stimulate  the  hearths  action* 

S.  B.  Pakjsoxs,  M.D.  :  Perhaps  I  am  laboring  under  a  wrong  im* 
prcseion  hut  it  strikes  me  that  Br.  Macdonald's  paper  referred  to 
shocks  from  accidents,  more  particularly  than  shocks  from  operative 
meaaure^;  therefore  shocks  from  opi-rative  measures  are  not  to  be 
discussed  at  this  time.  There  is  one  point  that  has  absolutely  been 
overhxjked  in  the  paper  and  discussion — one  tliat  haa  not  been 
touched  upon,  yet  one  that  has  a  more  direct  effect  upon  the  patient 
than  all  the  other  matters  that  have  been  spoken  of,  and  that  is  re- 
flex action.  We  all  know  that  j^uddeu  excitement  of  the  sensory 
nerves  will  disturb  the  heart's  action  and  may  arrest  its  movement. 
If  the  patient  is  undergoing  the  operation  anti  has  only  been  parti- 
ally anesthetized  when  the  ojieration  began,  or  when  he  is  partially 
under  it  and  it  has  been  continued  for  some  little  time,  then  the 
6enst»ry  nerves  will  reflex  painfully  and  affect  the  heart*s  action,  and 
its  inhibitory  movement.  That  is  wfiy  w^e  see  sudden  collapse  dur- 
ing opemtiuus.  There  is  another  reason  and  that  is  the  vitality  of 
the  patient.  The  energy  is  so  far  below  par  that  they  are  not  able 
to  stand  both  the  shock  and  the  an  [esthetic  witliout  great  stimulation. 
The  heart  is  the  thing  to  be  looked  after,  not  the  w^armth  of  the 
body  ;  it  is  the  heart.  You  have  your  collapse  coming  on  suddenly  ; 
it  is  the  action  of  the  reflex  movement  upon  the  heart.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman  :  If  there  is  none  other  Dr.  Macdonald  will  have 
an  opjK>rtunity  of  saying  anything  he  may  desire  in  closing  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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De.  Macdonalb.  Mr.  ChairTnan^  MemhcpB  of  the  Con^fM:  I 
will  keep  you  just  a  moment.  Something  was  said  about  Camphor, 
I  doD*t  want  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  the  use  of  Camphor  or  any 
other  interna!  remedy,  or  a«  exeludiuL^  stimulation.  I  believe  hypo- 
dermic stimulation  of  importance.  Something  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  chloroform  as  a  heart  stimulant  in  cases  of  shock.  My 
experience  has  been  very  different;  where  I  have  used  ehloroform 
and  the  heart  has  become  dangerously  depressed  I  immediately  use 
ether  as  a  heart  stimulant.  I  think  that  ether  is  a  better  heart  stimu- 
lant than  chloroform,  I  say  I  had  some  cases  that  collaj>sed.  I 
want  to  say  tlmt  all  these  cases  were  anaesthetized*  You  have  been 
warned  against  the  use  of  coffee,  I  admit  in  Boston  there  is  a  well- 
known  way  of  usin^  coffee,  which  is  much  better  than  putting  it 
into  the  rectum.  My  experience  is,  as  far  as  assthetic  matters  go,  it 
is  better  not  to  give<t  in  that  way.  This  is  a  matter  of  human  life, 
and  I  don't  think  of  small  matters  like  that  I  am  looking  after 
the  patient  and  human  life.  One  of  the  cases  I  reported  was  said 
to  have  been  influenced  by  septicffimia.  It  was  charged  by  Dr. 
Boothby  with  having  caused  the  collapse ;  that  it  was  probably  due 
to  septicaemia,  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  operation.  Let  me  say 
that  it  was  a  case  of  either  pertorming  the  operation  or  losing  the 
patient.  So  I  felt  that  the  o])eration  was  justifiable.  But  I  don't 
want  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  chairman,  because  be  has  an  old 
grudge  against  me,  and  I  will  stop  now. 

Dr.  Biggar  :  What  objection  is  there  to  preparing  the  patient 
and  anticipating  the  shock  l>y  giving  a  small  quantity  of  whiskey  or 
a  hypodermic  injection  in  proper  quantities  in  the  proper  time? 

Dr.  Macdonaid  :  I  don't  know  of  any  objection  to  it,  In  my 
paper  I  spoke  of  the  use  of  medication  before  operation.  It  seemed 
to  me  so  common  and  so  ordinary  that  it  didn't  require aoy  comment 
at  alb  I  use  coffee,  strychnine  and  brandy  ;  in  many  cases  I  deem 
it  advisable  to  use  stimulanti?  of  alcoholic  nature. 

Dr.  Nieuson,  of  Michigan  :  What  shall  we  do  with  that  large 
and  growing  claas  of  people  who  object  to  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
any  shape  or  form. 

Dr.  Macdonaldi  From  ray  acquaintance  with  the  members  of 
this  Congress  I  think  we  should  have  to  go  outside  of  it  to  find 
them. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THORACIC  SURGERY. 
By  Henry  Lu  Oketo,  M.D.,  Detiioit,  Mich. 


In  the  wonderful  progrej^s  of  moJern  surgery,  every  anatomical 
fieJd  has  been  worked  over  until  at  this  time  there  remains  but  one 
where  the  principles  are  undeveloped  and  where  experimental  re- 
fi^arch  and  increased  clinical  experience  muf»t  develop  new  paths 
before  we  can  relieve  humanity  of  many  ills,  cured  in  other  parts  of 
the  human  body  by  local  operations,  and  whichj  reasoning  from  an- 
alojry,  should  be  cured  by  like  means  in  this. 

The  field  is  that  of  "Thoracic  Surgery." 

Every  accessible  point  of  the  cranium  has  been  invaded,  the  outer 
bony  rovering  ignored,  and  found  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  reaching 
deet>er  parts;  exploration  of  the  brain  finds  it  tolerant,  abscesses  can 
be  a*5pirated  or  incised  and  drained;  new  formations,  not  only  on  ita 
surface  but  in  its  substance,  can  be  safely  removed  ;  convolutions  of 
the  brain  found  diseased  or  abnormally  irritated  have  been  boldly 
excised,  and  the  patients  not  only  live  but  return  to  the  walks  of 
life  restore^!  to  health  and  usefulness. 

It  was  found  that  certain  diseases  of  the  kidney  were  amenable  to 
operative  influence,  bnt  this  did  not  cure  certain  other  su|>posed]y 
incurable  conditions  which,  after  great  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
patient^  always  ended  in  death.  The  new  fact  that  a  ki*lney  could 
be  removed  and  the  other  could  and  M^ould  do  its  work,  broadened 
the  regional  operative  field  until  now  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  can 

cured  with  relative  certainty  by  its  excision. 

A  single  ovarian  cyst  successfully  removed  by  abdominal  section 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  attacking  an  intra-peritoneal  disease. 
From  this  small  l)eginning  has  grown  up  the  great  field  of  abdominal 
surgery.  The  dciith-rate  was  high  at  first,  but  as  compared  with  the 
death' rate  of  the  diseases  sought  to  be  cured  meant  tlie  saving  of 
thousands  of  lives  which  would  have  been  lost  or  doomed  to  hopeless 
invalidism.     First  one,  then  both  ovaries,  then  tlie  uterus  and  ova* 
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ries  were  removed,  aotl  the  operations  perfected  aod  classed  among 
remedies  fur  the  relief  of  disease. 

Next,  the  liver,  gtomadi,  spleen  and  iiitestiDeB  came  in  for  their 
share  of  attention,  until  now,  given  a  condition  affecting  any  abdomi- 
nal viscus  and  we  Jiave  tlie  remedy  at  hand,  in  a  carefully  planned 
operation,  depending  on  ex  pert  mental  research  and  clinical  experi- 
ence of  the  broadest  and  most  elaborate  kind.  I  might  go  on  into 
other  fields,  all  of  wliirh  have  been  as  carefully  worked  and  the  re- 
sults recorded  fur  the  l>enefit  of  the  profession  present  and  future. 

Regional  surgery,  then,  is  in  its  infancy  when  applied  to  the  tho- 
rax, but  I  feel  confident  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
see  many  supposedly  incurable  afiections  of  the  thoracic  viscera  cured 
by  practical  operations,  based  on  sound  principles,  to  be  established 
in  the  near  future. 

The  need  for  pushing  operative  work  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion here  is  very  great,  and  thousands  of  lives,  now  loat,  may,  with 
a  material  advance,  be  saved.  Experience  in  general  teaches  us  that 
tuberculosis  is  for  the  most  part  a  loral  disease  in  its  first  stages,  and 
can  be  eradicated  by  radical  local  treatment  If  by  any  possible 
means  we  ever  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  ravages  of  this  disease  can 
be  stayed  by  surgical  means  when  it  attacks  the  lungs,  the  saving  of 
human  life  resulting  will  be  greater  than  from  any  other  single  ope- 
ration known  to  surgery. 

Many  other  conditions  here  demand  mechanical  interference,  and 
the  principles  governing  some  of  the  operations,  and  the  operative 
technique,  is  more  or  less  definitely  established  at  this  time;  but  no 
operation  here  has  the  same  wealth  of  ex i>eri mental  observation  and 
clinical  experience  based  on  it  as  io  the  examples  cited  in  other  re- 
gions amenable  to  surgic^il  treatment. 

The  reasons  for  the  hesitancy  and  delay  in  attempting  surgical  in- 
terference  in  this  region  are  partly  anatomical  and  partly  clinicaK 

The  structural  difficulties  are  to  be  found  in  the  conformation  and 
make-up  of  the  chest.  In  the  inverted  cone  containing  the  vital 
organs,  we  have  the  flexible  yet  practicMilly  immovable  spinal  column 
as  a  centre,  flanked  on  either  side  by  tlie  ribs  and  their  attached 
muscles;  the  ribs  are  elastic  and  movable  in  some  resi>ects.  firm  and 
resistant  in  others;  so  imbedded  in  tlie  thin  muscles  attached  to 
them  as  to  be  a  part  of  a  general  whole,  leaving  the  chest  cavity  but 
thinly  covered  when  removed.     If  the  ribs  are  not  removed  they 
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pfeveut  collapse  of  the  chest- wall  and  the  pliysiological  rest  so  essen- 
tial to  the  healing  of  any  area  after  ot>cration, 

Clinical  reasons  are  found  in  the  Insidious  onset  of  many  chest 
ffcctionSj  the  extreme  diflScuIty  of  locating  and  determining  the 
first  stages  of  the  formation  of  abscess,  and  of  determining  the  exact 
location  and  extent  of  the  diseased  area. 

Patients  having  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are,  as  a  class,  most  hope- 
ful, and  underestimate  the  dangers  confronting  them  ;  they  have  no 
fear  of  death  a^  a  rule,  though  tlireattnied  with  impending  dissolu- 
tion, and  insist  that  they  are  better,  and  have  great  hope  of  cure  as 

\tn  as  this  or  that  refractory  organ,  usually  the  stomach  or  liver, 
shall  have  Ijeen  toned  up  and  made  to  do  its  duty. 

Operations  on  the  chest  are  the  most  formidable  ones  the  surgeon 
is  called  on  to  do.  The  stoutest-hearted  observer  of  such  an  opera- 
tioD  IB  appalled  at  the  struggles  of  the  patient  for  breath,  at  the  eoji- 
vulsive  cough  caused  by  the  reflex  irritation  resulting  from  the  injury 
tnflieted  on  the  structures  of  the  cheat-wall,  or  lung, 

Bloo<l  is  blown  through  the  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity  by 
the  convulsive  etforts  of  the  patient,  and  the  operator  and  assistants 
are  covered  with  its  crirason  spray.  Syncope  may  threaten  and  the 
deathly  pallor  but  too  plainly  indicate  the  presence  of  the  grim  de- 
stroyer. Again,  fluids  ai'e  drawn  or  forccil  into  the  trachea  and  the 
livid,  bloated  countenance  and  cetssation  of  puUe  and  respiration  show 
that  death  b  threatened  from  aspfiyxia.  In  no  other  class  of  cases 
have  surgeons  been  calletl  on  to  record  so  many  sudden  and  unac- 
coantable  deaths,  from  slight  ojx-rations. 

No  wonder  that  patients  shrink  from  such  measures  even  when 
life  is  in  danger  and  the  procedure  is  a  necessity,  nor  is  it  a  wonder 
that  the  medical  adviser  hesitates,  and  is  loth  to  urge  operative 
measures  in  chest  affections,  as  long  as  delay  seems  possible.  It  is 
this  very  delay,  the  putting  off  until  the  very  last  chance  of  the 
Itieot  is  gone,  which  gives  the  high  death-rate  to  the  operation  of 
Iter  resaort  in  this  region. 

Experience  and  experimental  observation  teach  that  aside  from 
the  effects  on  the  lung  caused  by  free  air  pressure,  the  size  of  a 
wound  in  the  chest  makes  no  difference.  Thus  after  a  small  opening 
in  the  chest-wall  the  lung  may  not  collapse;  if  the  opening  in  the 
chest- wall  is  larger  than  the  opening  in  the  trachea  of  the  patient 
the  lung  does  collapse. 
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It  is  also  a  fact  borne  out  experimentally  and  by  tbe  history  of 
accidental  injuries  of  the  chest,  that  hoik  pleural  cavities  may  be 
openaJ  at  the  same  time  without  ending  in  the  death  of  the  person 
so  injured.  AVe  have  numeroufl  examples  of  this  in  the  history  of 
ganshot-wounds,  both  in  civil  and  military  practice* 

A  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  observation  in  which  a  pistol- 
bullet  of  large  size  entered  the  chest  under  one  arrapit  and  came  out 
at  the  mme  point  on  the  opf>osite  aide,  completely  traversing  both 
pleura!  cavities  and  by  some  means  missing  the  great  vessels  of  the 
chest.  The  patient  had  abundant  evidence  of  injury  to  the  lungs 
followeil  by  some  traumatic  pneumonia  but  after  a  time  recovered 
and  since  has  been  perfectly  well. 

South,  in  his  notes  in  Chelius's  Surgery  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
pinioned  by  the  shaft  of  a  chaise,  which  was  thrust  entirely  through 
both  pleura!  cavities  and  after  a  sevei'e  illness  he  recovered  and 
lived  ten  years. 

He  further  quotes  a  conclusive  case  of  a  gun-shot  injury  from 
Home,  who  relates  the  ease  of  a  man  shot  through  both  lungs,  who 
recovered  and  lived  thirty-two  years.  After  death,  post-mortem 
examination  verified  the  fact  of  the  wound  of  both  lungs  by  the 
bullet. 

In  part  first  of  the  Surgioal  History  of  the  Late  War,  we  have  a 
number  of  such  cases  reported  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here.  I  only  wish  to  give  evidence  of  the  single  fact  that  both 
pleural  cavities  can  be  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  both  kings 
wounded  as  well,  and  yet  the  patient  recover. 

Parts  of  the  lungs  have  l>een  removed  after  injury  of  the  chest- 
wall  leaving  a  hernial  protrusion  of  the  lung, 

I  refer  to  these  cases,  that  we  may  study  the  methods  by  which 
this  was  done  and  the  results  which  followed. 

In  his  chapter  on  wounds  of  the  lungs,  I  find  the  following  cases 
cited  by  Cooper,  See  Dictionary,  p.  485,  He  says,  the  protrusion 
of  a  portion  of  the  lungs^  in  consequence  of  wounds  penetrating  the 
chest,  is  a  very  unusual  case;  but  there  are  some  instances  recordeil 
by  writers.  Schenekius  relates  au  example  taken  from  Roland  us.  He 
was  called  to  a  man  who  had  been  woundetl  in  the  thorax  six  days 
before.  A  portion  of  the  luog  protruded  in  a  state  of  mortification. 
Roland  us  extirpated  it,  and  the  patient  soon  recovered. 

Tulpius  has  recordal  a  similar  fact.     A  man  received  an  exten- 
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sive  wound  just  below  his  left  uipplc.  His  naturally  gay  dispoei* 
tion  led  him  to  neglect  the  injury  ;  aud  on  the  third  day  a  piece  of  the 
luDgs  three  inches  in  length  protruded.  The  patient  went  to  Arae- 
terdsm  which  was  two  days-  journey,  for  tlie  purpose  of  receiving  aid 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  that  city.  The  protrudcil  piece  of  lung 
fbieb  was  already  mortifying,  wa&  tied  and  cut  oflT  with  scissors.  It 
TCgbed  three  ounceB.  The  wound  healed  in  a  fortnight,  and  the 
patient  experienced  no  complaint  aflerwarda,  except  a  slight  cough, 
with  which  he  was  occai^ionaUy  troubled* 

He  survived  the  accident  six  yeiirs,  leading  a  wandering  drunken 
life  After  death  nothing  particular  was  observed  in  the  thorax, 
except  that  the  lungs  had  become  adherent  to  the  pleura,  in  the  tiitu- 
ttlioD  of  the  wound. 

Hilduniis  related  another  case;  a  man  wan  wounded  with  a  knife 
between  the  fifth  and  Aixth  ribs  near  the  sternum.  As  a  piece  of 
Inag  protratled  at  the  opening  and  was  of  a  livid  color,  it  was  extir- 
pat€<l  with  the  actual  cautery.  The  wound  was  then  dilated,  and 
the  ribe  kept  apart  with  a  wooden  wedge,  under  which  plan  the 
portion  of  lung  girt  by  the  opening  shrunk  within  the  chest  The 
patient  was  soon  completely  welK 

A  fourth  example  of  a  protrusion  of  a  piec^e  of  lung  through  a 
woand  in  the  thorax  is  among  the  cases  recorded  by  Ruysch.  The 
servant  of  a  seafaring  man  was  wounded  in  the  anterior  and  iufexior 
part  of  the  chest,  and  was  immediately  attended  by  a  surgeon  who 
mistook  the  protruded  piece  of  lung  for  a  portiou  of  omentum  and 
applietl  a  tight  ligature  around  iL  Kuysch,  who  was  consulted,  soon 
detected  the  mistake  which  had  been  made,  but  he  delivered  his 
opinion  that  the  wound  would  heal  very  well  as  soon  as  the  tied 
piece  of  lung  was  detached.  The  event  justified  his  prognosis  and 
the  patient  recovered,     lie  continues : 

"  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  I  had  a  patient  with  a  protrusion 
of  a  piece  of  lung  four  or  five  inches  in  length*  The  part  was 
much  hruised  and  could  not  be  easily  reduced.  I  therefore  ap- 
plied a  ligature  round  its  base  and  cut  it  ofiF.  Previously,  how- 
ever^ I  made  an  inciBion  in  it  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
Weed  freely,  which,  being  the  case,  induced  me  to  use  a  ligature, 
I  was  afterwards  informed  by  my  friend,  Mr,  Collier,  that  the  man 
die<l/' 

A  more  recent  case  is  reported  in  the  London  Lancd  for  the  year 
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1886,  p.  46(5,  where  a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  DenaoDs,  of  Bordeaux, 
France,  of  reaction  of  a  portiou  of  the  left  lung  with  the  ecraseur, 
followed  by  hteraorrhage,  which  was  cou trolled  with  the  thermo- 
cautery. The  patient  had  been  iiijuretJ,  during  a  qnarrel,  with  a 
knife.  After  the  operation  on  the  hi ug  it  was  also  found  aecesaa 
to  remove  the  left  kidney.  The  patient  recovered.  Thus*,  of  siar 
cases  here  cited,  five  recovered  and  one  died. 

The  lung  was  removed  by  ligature  three  times  with  two  recoveri 
and  one  death.  The  remaining  other  cases,  which  all  recovered, 
were  removed  by  excision,  by  cautery,  and  by  the  ecrascur  These 
were  all  clearly  operationii  of  Beeessity,  but  convey  information 
which  must  prove  useful  and  instructive  as  to  nietliod  in  develop- 
ing operations  of  choice  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  disease*  I 
cannot  refrain  here  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  numerous 
oaaes  are  reported  where  patients  having  phthisical  symptoms  are 
said  to  have  been  cured  by  gmi-shot  and  other  accidental  wounds  of 
the  chest. 

Thus  well-marked  symptoms  of  phthisis,  asthma,  and  chronic 
cough  are  reported  to  have  been  radically  cured  or  greatly  relieved 
by  the  rough  medium  of  a  gun-shot  wound.  (See  notes.  Medical  and 
Surgical  Hidory  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.) 

Some  tabulated  lists  of  cases  are  reportecl  of  operations  on  the 
lungs  for  tubercular  and  oth^r  diseases,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  coU 
leot  them,  but  rather  to  select  such  cases  as  serve  to  give  the  technique 
now  in  vogue,  and  by  comparison  with  some  of  my  own  cases  show 
wherein  I  think  the  present  methods  are  faulty  and  subject  to  criti- 
cism. I  shall  further  suggest  measures  which  I  think,  if  adopted, 
will  give  us  a  better  command  on  the  field  and  lead  to  a  more  ex- 
tended practice. 

The  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  account  of  thoracic  opera- 
tions up  to  this  date  is  embraced  in  the  lectures  of  Rickman  J.  God- 
lee,  publii^hed  in  the  London  Lancet,  vol.  i*.  for  the  year  1887. 

In  his  first  lecture  he  asserts  that  in  some  forms  of  pulmonary 
abecess  surgical  interference  is  obviously  inadmiasible;  nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  hoped  from  it  in  treating  the  lung,  which  is  riddled 
by  numerous  tubercular  cavities  or  the  multiplied  gangrenous  foci 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  embolic  pyfiemia. 

Those  in  which  surgery  has  been,  or  may  be,  attempted,  may  be 
thus  classified: 
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1.  Tubercular  cjavities. 

2.  Cavities  resulting  from  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

3.  Cavities  resulting  from  the  bursting  into  the  lung  of  absoefifies 
or  other  collections  of  irritating  matter  from  without* 

4.  Bronchiectasis!,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  and  iucludiDg 
U]06«  which  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  lu  the  air- 
passsiges. 

He  follows  with  an  interesting  detail  of  historical  references  on 
the  subject,  showing  the  various  attempt*^  made  by  surgeons  to  cure 
abs<?i*s6e8  and  pulmonary  cavities  left  by  them  by  operation.  Of 
the  oas<!»  cited  by  himj  the   following  alone  can  be  quoted  here 

Wing  in  the  direct  line  of  thought  I  wish  to  pursue.     He  says: 

!♦   F- ,  aged  forty  years.     Advanced  phthif^is^  with  large  cavity 

at  left  apex. 

Ke^ection  of  the  third  rib  to  allow  the  chest-wall  to  fall  in.  The 
pAtient  lived  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  Some  retraction  is  said 
to  have  occurred . 

2.  F ,  aged  fifteen,     Advanced  phthisis,  with  consolidatiou 

excavation  of  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 

of  the  second  and  third  ribs  were  excisetl,  and  threads  were 
through  the  pleura  into  the  lung  in  order  to  insure  adhesions 
if  these  were  not  pra^enL  Four  days  later  an  attempt  to  reach  a 
large  cavity  resultad  only  in  the  discovery  of  a  small  one.  The 
operation  appears  to  have  had  but  little  inttuence  on  the  progre» 
of  the  disease.  The  patient  died  three  weeks  after  the  first  opera- 
tion. 

3.  F -^  aged  twenty-five.     Advanced  phthisis;  cavities  in  the 

left  up|>er  lolie. 

Parts  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  were  removed  and  a  large 
cavity  was  opened*  The  cough  and  expectoration  wei*e  very  much 
relieved,  and  the  cavity  decidedly  contracted,  the  patient  living  five 
weeks  after  the  operation. 

A  far  more  heroic  method  of  dealing  with  tubercular  lung  has 
been  in  recent  years  suggested  by  certain  Italian  surgeons  who  have 
made  this  subject  a  specialty,  though  it  has  been  followed  up  by  some 
observers  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Domenico  Biondi  showed  first  the  possibility  of  an  animal 
surviving  the  complete  extirpation  of  a  healthy  lung,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  that  the  same  might  be  done  in  an  animal, 
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the  lung  of  which  had  been  previously  inoculated  with  some  of  the 
sputum  of  a  tuberoular  patieut,  and  had  actually  become  the  seat  of 
tubercular  changers. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  animals  (rabbits,  cats,  and 
dogs,  twenty-one  in  all)  died  as  the  result  of  the  first  or  the  second 
operation,  but  some  survived  and  lived  for  a  very  considerable  time 
afterward. 

The  dogs  and  cats  were  not  very  favorable  subjects  for  the  devel- 
opment of  tuberculosis^  but  it  is  remarkable  and  interesting  that  in 
some  of  the  rabbits  tul>ercle  wiis  actually  developed  in  the  lung,  which 
iivas  removed,  and  after  the  removal  the  animal  remained  free  from 
further  development  of  the  disease* 

The  conclusion  that  the  author  wishes  to  draw  is  obviou3|  but  he 
hardly  ventures  to  hint  at  the  application  of  the  treatment  to  the 
human  subject,  aud  it  can  scarcely  be  suspected  that  it  will  ever  be 
placed  among  the  recognized  surgical  procedures.  It  could  only  be 
applied  iu  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  when  the  disease  may  l>e  eon- 
fiidercd  within  the  possibility  of  a  practically  permanent  cure  by 
other  and  simpler  means,  Aod^  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
another  possible  deduction^  namely^  the  removal  of  tumors  of  the 
lung.  Diagnosis  must  clearly  reach  a  mucli  greater  pitt*h  of  refine- 
ment before  the  physician  could  counsel  or  the  surgeon  attempt  the 
removal  of  a  primary  tumor  of  the  limg,  rare  as  it  is,  and  difficult 
as  it  must  always  be  to  discover  in  its  earlier  stages^  when  alone  it 
could  conceivably  be  extirpated.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that 
in  two  cases  of  phthisis,  parts  of  the  lung  have  been  actually  re- 
moved  by  Ruggi,  one  of  the  patients  dying  in  a  few  hours^  and  the 
other  on  the  ninth  day.  And  not  only  so,  but  tumors  of  the  lung 
also  have  been  removed,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  expe- 
rienoe  of  the  surgeons  who  undertook  the  operation  is  not  very 
encouraging. 

Weinleicher,  in  1882^  removed  a  round  tumor  as  large  as  a  man*8 
head  from  the  thoracic  wall  of  a  man  aged  37,  leaving  a  huge  gaping 
opening  into  the  chest  and  taking  away  a  part  of  the  lung  to  which 
it  was  adherent;  the  patient  died  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 

Kroenlein  also  removed  a  recurrent  sarcoma  in  the  same  situation 
from  a  girl  aged  18,  taking  away  part  of  the  sixth  rib  and  some 
adherent  lung;  The  end  of  this  case  is  not  reported  in  the  interest- 
ing article  of  Albert's  from  which  the  reference  is  taken. 
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Gangrenous  CavUies  Remitting  from  Pneumonia. — These  cavities 
are  p€rbai>6  the  m<^t  promising  with  whii^h  the  aurgeon  is  calleil 
upon  to  deal,  eapecially  if  operation  be  uot  too  long  delayed.  In 
the  couTBe  of  time,  if  the  patient  survive,  tlie  ^urrtaimlliig  Imig  be- 
come!) eoiidensed  and  inelaBtiC|  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease it  retains  more  or  less  its  normal  characters,  and  the  walla  of 
ihe  cavity  are  able  to  fall  together  like  ilionn  of  an  abseetki  in  the 
£ofl  parts  elsewhere.  But  delay  is  almost  unavoitlable,  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  hx^alixing  the  position  of  tlie  cavity  with 
preeii^lon  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  a^cerlaining  the  absence 
or  the  presence  of  adhesions. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wecoutl  point  should  be  allowed  to  influ- 
ence ibe  fiurgeon  in  I  he  direction  of  delay,  and  certainly  should  not 
interfere  with  an  ex j»l oratory  pnncturey  because,  in  the  first  place, 
exjierience  ^hows  that  even  adhesions  which  have  been  accurately 
diagnose*!  by  the  most  competent  observers  may,  after  all,  be  found 
to  have  no  existence,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  seems  cleur  that  ex* 
ploration  with  an  aspirator  nceille  may  be  safely  made  through  a 
patent  pleura,  even  if  the  instrument  pass  into  a  collection  of  putrid 
pus, 

I  do  not  say  that  mischief  will  never  follow  this  proc^ure,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  wise  to  ascertain  for  certaii»  the  eorjdition  of  the 
pleura  before  making  a  free  incision  into  a  lung  contuiuiug  septic 
pits;  for  if  the  non-adherent  pleura  Ikj  opened,  and  through  it  a 
drainage-tube  be  passed  into  a  putrid  cavity,  very  serious  symptoms 
may  result*  This  was  well  illustrated  in  a  case  of  bronchiectasis^ 
where  we  had  ascertained  a  week  or  two  previously,  that  there  was 
sc^me  clear  fluid  in  what  was  thought  to  be  merely  a  remnant  of  tlie 
pleuml  aivity.  On  cutting  through  the  intorcxjtstal  space,  it  was 
found  that  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  had  become  atlherent  since 
the  prelim  I  nary  puncture,  but  only  by  very  weak  adhesions,  w^dch 

ily  broke  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and  the  expira- 

iry  efforts  of  the  patient  whilst  the  opening  was  being  made  into 
the  bronchieotalic  cavity. 

This*  led  to  the  opening  up  of  a  large  remnant  of  the  [deural  sac, 
ihe  walls  of  which  were  non-adherent,  and  tlie  conset|uence  was  that 
the  |ius  from  the  bronchiectasiSj  escaping  into  the  pleura,  set  up  a 
septic  pleurisy  from  which  the  patient  nearly  dietl. 

It  will  be  well^  tJjercfore,  to  consider  at  tlie  outset  what  should  be 
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done  when  these  adhesions,  so  commonly  but  yet  not  invariably 
found^  are  wanting.  One  plan  wonld  be  that  mentioned  alx)ve,  as 
recomnientled  by  De  Cerenville  a?^  a  preniutionary  measure — namely, 
to  pass  needles  armed  with  silk  thnnigh  the  pleura  into  the  lung; 
but  as  in  aloiost  all  cases  the  lung  is  solidified,  and  will,  therefore, 
not  full  away  to  any  extent  from  the  thoracic  wall,  even  if  no  adhe- 
fiioBs  at  all  be  present,  I  do  not  think  that  this,  though  quite  unob- 
jectionable, can  be  considered  to  be  a  necessary  precaution. 

The  right  method  of  procedure,  though  I  confess  it  is  not  a  very  easy 
one,  IS  carefuliy  to  stitch  tlie  bmg  up  to  the  o]>ening  which  has  been 
made  in  the  chest-walls.  It  is  a  difficult  proceeding,  because  the  parts 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  movemeiit  from  the  act  of  respiration,  and 
because  the  lung  itself  is  but  ill  suited  lo  retain  the  stitches  that  are 
placeil  in  it,  and  also  beciiuse  the  hole  in  which  the  manoeuvres  have 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  rather  deep  otje,  and  mostly  ol»scured  by  the 
presence  of  blood,  I  have  only  once  had  to  put  this  plan  into  prac- 
tice, and  though  here  it  was  only  partially  success^ful,  it  w^as  suiB- 
cieotly  so  to  show  that,  with  a  little  more  care,  the  closure  of  the 
pleura  might  have  been  eflecied.  We  found  in  this  ease,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days,  that  a  part  of  the  stitching  had  given  way;  but  as 
no  cavity  was  reached,  no  evil  consequences  as  regards  the  pleura 
resulted,  the  wound  remaining  aseptic. 

Of  course,  after  the  stitcheb  have  been  placed,  the  attempt  to  open 
the  cavity  must  be  postponed  for  at  least  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  iustrument^  used  must  be  sharp^and  their  employment 
gentle,  lest  the  accident  whicli  it  is  iji tended  to  avoid  may,  after  all, 
happen. 

In  his  second  lecture  he  quotetl  the  following  aises  from  Copeland 
and  closeij  with  tiie  remarks  which  follow^  the  i*epurt  of  the  cases, 

1.  A  boy,  aged  i^eventeen,  swallowed  a  bone  in  November,  1883. 
He  developed  bronchiectasis,  but  completely  recovered  after  oough* 
log  up  the  lx)ne  in  February,  1884, 

Tlii,s  I  think,  is  most  instructive,  not  only  as  showing  that  the 
bronchiectasis  and  induration  of  the  lung,  which  had  taken  four 
montlis  to  develop,  could  be  completely  recovered  from,  but  as  in- 
dicating the  line  of  treatment  in  such  crises. 

2.  Dr.  Magrath's  caae,  where  a  piece  of  grass  became  impacted 
in  the  right  lung  of  a  boy  of  seven.  Death  OL-curred  after  ten  weeks. 
The  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  was  riddled  with  al>scesses.     The  dia- 
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phragm  (as  in  one  of  my  eases)  Iiad  been  perforated  by  the  abscesses, 
and  there  was  secondary  caries  of  the  &p!ne. 

Dr.  Cayley's  case,  which  was  one  of  a  low  form  of  pneumonia,  re- 
sulting in  a  basic  cavity  containing  five  or  six  ounces  of  offennive 
pus  and  sloughs  of  lung  substance.  He  had  only  been  ill  for  five 
weeks,  but  bad  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis. 
The  ciivity  was  opened  in  the  ninth  interspace,  but  the  case  ended 
fiitally,  being  already  too  far  advanced. 

There  were  signs  of  old  tubercular  mischief  in  the  lungs. 

4.  Dr.  Solomon  Smith,  of  Halifax,  records  a  case  where  gangrene 
followed  acute  pneumonia,  and  where  death  followed  an  incision 
into  the  abscess  after  nine  days. 

5.  Dr.  Cay  ley's  case  of  a  gangrenous  abscess  following  ear  dis- 
ease,  in  which  Dr.  Gould  punctured  the  abscea^  with  a  trocar,  but 
on  introducing  the  tube,  failed  to  drain  the  abscess  at  first ;  it  after- 
wards, however,  burst  into  the  artiBcial  opening,  and  the  patient 
made  a  good  recovery. 

6.  Some  cases  are  recorded  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Mosler  before 
the  German  Medical  Congress  at  Wei-nbaden  in  1883,  in  which  he 
recommends  the  incision  of  the  lung  with  the  actual  cautery  for  the 
extraction  of  foreign  bodiefl. 

I  am  not  able  to  strongly  endoi'se  tins  advice  (though  with  deep 
incisions  it  may  possibly  be  advisable)  for  the  use  of  tlie  koife  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  lead  to  formidable  htemorrliage,  and  the  charring  of 
the  tissues  must  cause  considerable  difficulty  in  any  exploration  with 
the  finger. 

7.  Dr.  Ed.  Bull,  of  Christiana,  records  a  case  of  circumscribed 
rgrene  of  tl»e  lung  which  was  opened  successful fy: 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  then,  that  the  majority  of  the  cases 
of  gangrenous  abscess  which  come  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  are 
the  result  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the 
lung;  and  it  may  be  added  that  his  aid  is  most  likely  to  be  needed 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  gangrene  is  not  very  extensive,  so  that 
the  patient  survives  the  immediate  effects  of  this  process.  Some  of 
these  cases,  it  is  well  known,  recover  spontaneously,  the  pus  being 
expectorate^l  ;  but  in  others  a  condition  of  things  results  such  as  is 
often  met  with  in  abscesses  bursting  spontaneously  in  other  parts  of 
the  body — namely,  that  the  opening  being  insufficient,  and  perhaps 
unsuitably  placed,  the  sac  is  always  more  or  less  filled  with  the  dis- 
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charges,  whioh  in  tlie  eases  we  are  considering  are  always  highly 
septic,  and  therefore  irritating.  The  ahscess,  consequently,  shows 
no  tendency  to  close,  hut  on  the  eontrary^  increases  hi  size.  It  is 
not  a  good  ]>]an  in  such  cases  to  wait  long  before  making  the  external 
opening — that  is,  if  the  position  of  the  abecess  can  be  aocuratel/ 
determined — because  as  was  pointed  out  when  the  subject  of  em- 
pyema bursting  into  the  lung  was  discusse<],  the  presence  of  foetid 
[JUS  in  the  bronchi  and  trachea  is  very  likely  to  lead  not  only  to  seri- 
ous consequences  in  the  diseased  king,  bat  also  in  the  sound  one; 
but,  at  the  same  time»  it  is  not  otlen  wLse  to  make  an  incision  through 
the  chest-wall  until  the  i*ituati<m  of  the  al*sce8S  has  l>een  ascertained 
by  means  of  an  exph^ring  trocar,  and  even  then  the  troublebome 
question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  pleural  adhesions  has  to  be 
settled  before  the  lung  itself  is  Incised, 

Another  case  iu  point  is  the  following: 

Resection  of  the  luug  iu  incipient  tuhcrculosis  and  operation  for 
hernia  of  the  hiug. 

On  May  5,  1891,  M.  Tuffier  resected  ttie  luu^  of  a  man,  aged  25. 
with  incipient  phthisis,  apparently  Hmited  to  the  right  apex.  He 
made  an  incision  in  the  second  intercostal  apace  and  exposed  the 
pleura*  In  order  to  draw  the  apex  more  easily  through  the  small 
incision  he  produced  an  extra  pleuml  pneumothorax  by  separatuig 
the  parietal  pleura  from  the  chest-wall  around  the  apex ;  the  mem- 
brane was  lightly  torn,  but  the  hole  was  stopped  with  the  finger  and 
then  with  gauze,  so  that  but  little  air  euteretl  the  pleura.  The  apex 
of  the  lung  was  then  seized  with  special  forceps  and  drawn  out.  The 
area  of  consolidation,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  hazelnut, 
firm  in  the  centre  and  slightly  granular  at  the  circumference,  could 
he  distinctly  felt  and  defined.  A  silk  ligature  was  tlien  tiecl  tightly 
around  the  protruding  lung,  five  centimeters  from  the  apex  and  two 
lieyond  the  area  of  consolidation  ;  the  luug  wa%  cut  off  and  the  pedi- 
cle accurately  sewn  to  the  periosteum  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
second  rib,  so  as  to  avoid  the  production  of  pneumothorax.  The 
divided  muscles,  layer  by  layer,  were  then  carefully  sutured  with 
catgut ;  Florence  hair  sutures  were  used  for  the  skin  wound,  and  an 
iodoform  wool  dressing  was  applied.  The  patient  was  under  chlo- 
roform for  thirty -five  minutes,  and  there  was  no  disturbance  what- 
ever of  the  breathing  or  the  circulation*  An  excellent  recovery  fol- 
lowed without  fever,  cough,  or  auy  sign  of  reaction,  local  or  general. 
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The  <lres%tng  was  first  changed  on  the  sixth  day,  and  beyond  slight 
weakness  of  the  breatli-sonnds  over  the  whole  lung,  no  abnormality 
i'ould  be  deteeted.  The  dre«58ing  was  left  off  on  the  ninth  day,  when 
Hie  patient  was  well  enough  to  be  exhibited.  On  Xoveraber  30, 
1><90,  he  also  performed  an  operation  for  radical  cure  of  a  sponta- 
neous hernia  of  the  lung,  returning  the  lung  and  sewing  up  the 
^-^lound.     The  patient  was  well  by  the  seventh  day,*' 

I  shall  include  resection  of  the  lung,  or  pneumonectoniy,  and  in- 
cision of  the  lung^  or  pneumotomy,  under  the  same  heading,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  same  method  of  attack  should  be  made  in  each. 

**  A  patient  presented  himself  at  London  Cha-st  Hospital,  with 
pain,  cough  and  ghortoess  of  breath.  Examination  showed  absence 
of  movements  of  left  side  of  chest,  with  anterior  and  posterior  dul- 
iieas;  tubular  bi'eath  sounds,  with  vocal  re^^onance  and  fremitus  in- 
erBBsed ;  right  side  healthy.  In  t}»e  course  of  a  few  days  the  tem- 
perature ran  up  from  normal  to  100^,  but  soon  fell  agaiu ;  night 
sweats,  with  a  free,  foetid  exjiectoration,  set  in.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Samuels  an  aspirator  neeiile  was  inserted  between  the  liftli 
and  sixth  ribs,  and  two  ounces  of  fcetid  pus  drawn  off.  Considerable 
tumefaction  at  the  point  of  aspiration  followed,  and  a  free  incision 
was  decided  upon.  About  three  ounces  of  pus  escaped,  and  a  drain- 
-tube  was  inserted.  Until  this  time  it  was  thought  tiie  pus  came 
from  the  pleural  (»vity,  but  when,  a  few  days  later,  a  portion  of  the 
seventh  rib  wa^  resected-  and  tlie  thickenetl  pleura  incised,  it  was 
shown  that  an  atecess  of  the  lung  about  the  size  of  an  orange  was 
the  eourc«e  of  the  pus.  The  cavity  was  washed  out  with  a  solution 
of  perchloride  of  mercury  1-500,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  The 
patient  began  to  improve  in  every  respect,  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  day  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  epileptiform  attack, 
rilowed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  arm.  In  an  attack  similar  to  this, 
I  few  days  later,  he  became  unconscious,  was  completely  paralyzetl, 
and  died  five  days  later.  Post-mortem  showed  healthy  granulations 
in  the  cavity  of  the  lung.  Smaller  abscesses  were  found  in  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  lung, 

"The  disease  undoubtedly  originated  in  pneumonia, and  the  close 
proximity  of  the  pleura  caused  an  extension  of  the  inflummation  and 
adhesions,  Aliscesses  of  the  brain,  the  cause  of  death,  were  undoubt- 
t'dly  embolic  in  origin,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  rule  in  abbesses 
of  tlje  lutig  or  pleura." 
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I  have  DOW  done  some  twenty  operations  on  the  thorax,  major 
and  minor.  Of  these  but  two  eould  properly  be  reported  here  as 
illustrating  .some  jxjints  which  I  urge  in  the  text  further  on.  They 
are  as  follows : 

April  df  1888,  was  called  by  Dr.  F.  X.  Spranger  to  see  Mrs, 
F ,  aged  40. 

liwiory. — Seven  weeks  previously,  while  visiting  in  a  southern 
city,  was  taken  with  fever  of  a  continued  type.  The  doctor  io  at- 
tendance pronounceil  the  disease  *'  malaria,"  and  treated  the  case  on 
general  terms  as  a  common  ease  of  malarial  fever.  As  the  patient 
did  not  improve,  she  was  advised  to  come  to  her  home  in  the  North, 
trusting  that  the  change  might  be  of  benefit.  On  Dr.  Spranger's 
first  visit  he  found  the  patient  enmeiateil,  weak,  pulse  and  respira- 
tion quickened,  respiratory  mnrniar  faint  in  lower  lobe  of  left  lung, 
although  not  entirely  aksent.  Marked  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
the  patient  stated  that  there  had  been  a  deep-seated  soreness  and  a 
little  pain  in  this  side  from  the  first.  This  had  been  ascribed  to  the 
Htomaeh  by  her  attendant*  Morning  temperature,  101  ;  evening, 
102  to  102|,  Percussion  elicited  some  dulness  over  lower  lube  of 
left  lung;  no  increase  in  size  of  side  or  bulging  of  the  intercostal 
spaces.  There  was  some  cough,  with  expectoration  of  mueo*puru- 
lent  ty[>e.  During  the  whole  sickness  the  patient  had  experienced 
light  chills  at  irregular  intervals.  After  consultation  we  decided 
that  the  condition  was  one  of  localized  empyema,  or  pulmonary  ab- 
scess affecting  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  and  decided  to  attempt  to 
locate  it  with  the  aspirating  trocar.  April  12th,  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  the  exploration  was  undertaken. 

I  selected!  the  space  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  in  the 
centre  of  axillary  line  as  being  at  about  the  upper  level  of  the  area 
of  tenderness.  Introduction  of  aspirating  needle  two  and  one-half 
inches  straight  in  gave  a  negative  result,  then  the  needle  was  with- 
drawn from  the  lung  and  reintroduced  downward  and  backward 
again  with  no  result.  Again  I  withdrew  it,  and  this  time  thrust  it 
down  wan!  J  inward  and  forward  and  this  time  was  rewarded  with  a 
few  drops  of  thick  fcclid  pus.  It  was  determined  at  this  consultation 
to  operate  on  the  case,  and  the  operation  was  fixed  for  the  next  day 
at  two  o'clock. 

Operation, — The  ansesthetic  used  was  chloroform,  and  beyond  the 
effects  of  shock  and  irregularity  of  respiration  during  the  last  part 
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the  operatioD  then!  is  nothing  in  re^rcl  to  tlit*  anjasthetic  worth 
ling.  I  eommencetl  to  make  a  four  inch  incinion  over  the 
Krenth  rib  from  ihe  axillary  line  forwanl*  I  next  removed  the 
periosteum  and  aUached  muscles ;  for  cutting  the  rib  I  usetl  the 
common  rib  .^hear^.  I  now  attenif^ted  U*  open  the  pleural  cavity  in 
the  rib  space  but  found  at  the  point  of  attack  the  union  between  the 
pleural  surfaces  so  iutimate  timt  this  was  impo8stl»U\  Explorations 
further  up  gave  me  an  opening  tlirough  which  I  thrust  my  index 
finger.  I  found  the  lung  intimately  adhered  to  the  chej?»t-wall  at 
all  j>oiut.«*.  I  now  dissectcni  the  lung  from  \t^  attach  men  fc*,  opening 
the  cavity  to  the  full  length  of  the  space  from  which  I  had  removed 
the  rib*  I  now  directed  my  finger  towards  the  diaphragmatic  attach- 
ment of  ihe  chest- wall,  dissecting  my  way  carefully  and  thrusting 
bttcrk  the  lung.  The  struggles  of  the  patient  at  this  time  were  very 
great  and  the  bleeding  as  the  adhesions  gave  way  quite  free,  as  the 
edge  of  the  lung  folded  up.  I  found  tlie  adhesions  continued  over 
the  surface  of  the  diapliragm.  Suddenly  I  broke  into  a  large  cavity 
having  its  ba.se  on  the  diaphmgm  and  its  apex  in  the  base  of  the 
postcpjur  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  There  now  came  a  great  gush  of 
badly  ifnclling  and  very  thick  matter,  Paring  t\m  part  of  the  0(>e- 
ration  Dr.  E.  P,  Gaylord  who  had  charge  of  the  ame-ithetic  |)i*o- 
Rounced  the  patient  very  weak,  and  stopped  it  tempomrily  lifting 
out  the  tongue  to  aid  res  pi  rat  ion.  Dr.  S|mnger  held  tlie  ribs  well 
apart  w^ith  ntout  curved  retractors.  I  now  with  the  finger  separated 
alt  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm,  and  costal  pleum  as  far  u]>  on  the 
up[)er  side  of  the  wound  in  the  chest-wall  as  I  could.  I  did  this  to 
allow  the  lung  to  collapse  and  thus  get  it  up  out  of  the  way  in  order  to 
better  drain  the  cavity.  The  lung  was  partly  infiltrated  with  in- 
flammatory matter  and  contracted  some,  but  to  no  great  degree. 
With  the  finger  as  a  curette,  I  removed  all  flakes  of  fibrin  and 
granulations  in  ^^ight. 

With  the  finger  I  drew  the  lung  into  the  opening  and  trimmed  the 
i  eilges  just  as  T  would  have  done  in  any  other  region.    We  were 

iltisfied  that  the  cavity  had  an  o(>ening  into  a  bronchus  and  the 
great  problem  now  was  whether  it  would  do  to  wash  out  the  cavity. 
This  I  did  with  a  mild  boracic  acitl  solution  at  a  temperature  of  100, 
keeping  the  wound  fully  dilated  all  the  time,  and  allowing  a  free 
outflow  of  the  water.     Tlus  done  I  insertetl  a  flanged  drainage-tube 

kthe  tower  angle  of  the  wound,  left  the  wound  open  and  enveloped 
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the  whole  side  of  the  body  in  an  ample  antiseptic  dressing  consisting 
of  gimze,  mackintosh  over  thLs  to  dir^tribiite  the  discharge^  and 
lamh's  wool  over  all.  The  patient  reacted  well,  the  pu!ae  improved, 
the  temperature  fell  to  normal.  On  the  seventh  day  the  dressing 
began  to  smell  and  tlje  first  change  wa;?  made.  Found  the  cavity 
smelling  qnite  badly,  hut  little  discharge.  With  the  patient  in  a 
sitting  posture  we  nsed  a  claret-colored  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  We  allowed  the  cavity  to  fill  from  l)elow  until  the 
patient  coughed  when  we  stopped  the  flow  aud  alloweil  all  the  liquid 
to  escape ;  the  cough  brought  sufficient  of  the  solution  through  the 
bronchus  into  the  mouth  to  color  the  saliva.  After  this  as  often 
as  the  cavity  became  foul  we  repeated  the  irrigation  and  to  the  very 
last  time,  the  patient  was  able  to  raise  some  of  the  solution.  The 
general  progress  of  the  case  was  gooil,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
the  opening  had  grannlate^l,  and  the  patient  was  well.  Her  health 
has  remained  good. 

A.  M,,  mt  19,  patient  of  Dr-  Isaac  Bentley  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  Tilden  school  fire,  and  was  severely  burned  about  the  hands 
and  face.  Inhaled  flame  and  smoke  and  ccmiplaiuefl  constilltly  of 
left  Inng  for  mouths  afterwards.  In  July,  1890,  was  taken  with 
several  other  meml)ers  of  his  family  with  typhoid  fever. 

The  fever  in  his  rase  was  rather  more  severe  than  in  the  others, 
and  alK)ut  the  middle  of  August  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  op- 
pression of  breathing  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  haemorrhage. 
On  examination  Dr.  Bentley  found  a  large  acx?uraulation  of  blood 
pushing  down  the  diaphragm  and  filling  the  left  pleural  cavity.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  I  was  first  consulted.  I  confirmed  the  diag- 
noeis,  and  as  the  bleeding  had  stopped  I  advised  delay  for  the 
present.  August  I9th,  the  oppression  of  the  breathing  having  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  great  embarrassment  of  respi- 
ration and  circulation  we  deeitled  to  tajj  hira.  This  was  done  under 
strict  antiseptic  preaiutiuns,  and  three  |iint8  of  liquid  blood  dmwn 
otr.  The  patient  was  much  relieved  and  seemed  better  for  some 
days.  Ten  days  later  was  again  called  and  found  the  patient  again 
suffering  from  oppression  of  breathing.  Tapped  again  and  drew 
off  about  the  same  amount  of  blood.  I  left  with  Dr  Bentley,  the 
patient  l)eing  very  comfortable.  Two  hours  later  I  was  hostly  sum- 
moned and  found  the  patient  had  suffered  from  another  severe 
hs&morrhage,  the  side  being  tightly  distended,  and  diaphragm  pushed 
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down  making  a  rminded  fluctuattiig  tumor  in  left  hypocliondrium. 
Tbe  patient  was  suffering  from  combined  blood  loss  and  pressure, 
and  his  friends  were  told  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Hh  death  seeme*! 
sure.  After  hard  work  on  the  part  of  his  attending  physician  he 
tallied,  and  excsept  for  the  pressure  symptoms  his  condition  was 
much  improved.  At  the  'request  of  the  family  Dr  E.  L.  Sharley 
rWft^  calh^l  in  for  consultation  September  4th,  and  after  examination 

p||p«*etl  that  the  blee<ling  prrn^eeded  from  an  al5seesj=  of  the  Jung,  and 
adviiiiiHl  a  third  tapping.  This  the  patient  and  friends  refused  to 
ttllow»  the  friend-**  being  partieularl}"  against  doijig  anything  further. 
Four  days  later  I  wiis  again  called,  and  found  the  pres.su re  symp- 
toms much  worse,  the  patient  being  in  such  agony  that  he  not  only 
oimseuted,  but  dematideil  \\r,it  something  should  be  done  to  relieve 
Iiim.     The  patient  was  given  chloroform,  and  on  introducing  the 

I  frocitr  the  contents  of  the  thorax  was  found  to  be  pun.  Free  inci- 
sion  was  dc«ide<i  on  and  the  space  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
rilm  in  the  axillary  line  chosen  to  make  the  opening,  Incision  made, 
measures!  three  inches,  and  a  full  gallon  of  pus  flowed  slowly 
through  the  wound.  The  patient  rallied  well  and  was  much  relieved. 
Dressing  changed  four  days  later,  some  discharge ;  new  tul>e  inserted 
and  wound  redressed.  Patient  seemed  to  do  fairly  well  until  October 
llth,  when  I  was  again  called.  The  tube  was  still  contiuued  by 
Dr.  Bentjy^  but  on  examination  it  was  found  that  it  no  longer  drained 
the  whole  cavity.  Adhesions  had  f<»rmed  a  second  cavity,  which 
cxseupied  the  upper  half  of  the  pleural  space. 

The  patient  was  again  place<l  under  chlorofirm  and  the  space 
between  tJie  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  t^clected  as  the  base  of  accumula- 
tion* 0|>ening  two  and  one-half  inches  long  entered  a  cavity  holding 
a  quart  of  very  offensive  pun.  Both  the  old  and  new  cavities  were 
now  thoroughly  washed  out  with  claret-col oretl  permanganate  of 
jiotash  solution.  Daily  irrigation  with  calendulated  water  was  kept 
up.  The  patient  did  not  seem  to  improve,  the  pulse  being  weak 
and  as  high  as  140  beats  per  minute^  respiration  ranging  from  24 
to  36.  Temperature  t>om  102  in  the  morning  to  104  in  the  evening. 
The  patieut  seemed  in  desperate  straits  and  I  decided  on  radical 
meftHures;  accordingly  on  Decemlxjr  2d,  one  raouili  and  twenty-one 
days  after  my  last  operation,  under  chloroform,  I  resected  four  inches 
of  the  fifth  rib.  I  now  opeuetJ  the  upper  cavity  through  the  rib 
Bpaw  and  with  ray  index  finger  broke  down  the  adhesions  dividing 
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the  pleural  space  as  far  back  as  the  finger  could  reach.     I  oext  turned 

my  attention  to  tlie  stump  of  the  lung  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
upper  cavity.  It  sci'med  (irmly  adherent  in  all  parts,  and  com- 
pletely 8olidiGed.  With  the  fijiger  I  broke  up  all  adhesions  and 
pockets  around  it  and  finished  by  watching  out  the  cavity  with  a 
warm  boraeic  acid  solution.  * 

The  patient's  surmundings  were  not  the  most  favorable,  hia 
parents  living  in  a  small  cottage  heated  by  soft  ooal  stoves.  After 
much  urging  he  was  removed  to  St.  itary's  Hospital  and  placeil  in 
charge  of  the  sisters.  The  upper  opening  now  ceased  to  di,scliarge 
and  tube  was  withdrawn.  Ills  general  condition  began  to  improve, 
and  by  the  middle  of  January  he  returned  home  cureil.  Examina- 
tion at  this  time  shows  the  lung  to  have  fully  expanded  and  no  trace 
of  the  trouble  left  but  the  scars  which  mark  the  lines  of  incision. 

Operation. — May  be  undertaken,  when  there  is  a  lung  cavity,  due 
to  bronchiectasis,  gangrene  or  hydatid,  and  it  is  evident  that  drainage 
is  imperfect. 

The  case  is  urgent  when  the  expectoration  is  profu**e,  foul  and 
irritating,  when  the  ex»ugh  is  constant  and  exhausting,  when  sleep  is 
interfered  with,  appetite  is  poor,  or  lust;  when  there  is  diarrlnm. 
night-sweats,  chills,  or  the  commeucement  of  hectic  fever. 

The  operation  should  be  uudertaken  liefore  the  whole  lung  is  in- 
fected, and  when  only  one  lung  is  diseasefl. 

AfKesthefic. — I  have  now  imperfect  notes  of  more  than  twenty 
eases  of  thoracic  surgery  and  have  used  chloroform  in  most  of  the 
cases.  In  thos^e  with  weak  heart  action  I  have  used  narcosis  from 
whiskey,  using  from  6  to  12  ounces  according  to  the  age  and  c^indi- 
tion  of  the  patient  and  the  degree  of  effect  desired.  In  every  case 
the  whiskey  is  supplemented  with  small  doses  of  chloroform  as 
needed  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  operative  stage  of  narcosis.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  patient  to  rise  up  suddenly  during 
the  excitement  from  the  anresthetic,  and  in  lifting  the  patient  from 
the  bed  to  the  operating  table,  care  should  be  exercised  lest  the 
patient  be  doubled  up,  or  the  chest  constricted,  thus  forcing  fluids 
into  the  trachea,  I  have  seen  at  least  two  patients  almost  drowned 
in  this  way. 

Jncmon, — It  will  be  seen  from  the  cases  taken  from  current  litera- 
ture that  small  incisions  have  so  far  been  the  rule.  Much  stress  is 
laid  on   the  fact  of  determining   the  existence  of  adhesions,  and 
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where  these  are  absent  it  is  advised  to  fir^it  stitch  the  lung  to  tlie 
costal  pleora,  and  wart  until  adbesiops  form  before  proceeding  to 
open  I  he  cavity.  It  has  ahvays  seemed  to  me  to  be  tmiid,  unsurgi- 
eal,  if  we  liave  sufficient  grounds  up<m  which  to  base  the  operation^ 
in  the  first  place. 

In  the  t*asef»  Teporte<l  by  me  I  violated  all  thet#*  rules,  and  now 
looking  back  I  do  not  think  I  did  a*^  pt^^d  work  in  either  casie,  as  I 
might  have  done  with  a  larger  opening.  In  both  my  cases  I  freed 
the  lung  from  the  chest- wall,  by  tearing  up  all  adhesions;  in  the 
fip?t  case  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  incise  the  lung,  in  order  to 
reach  the  cavity  ;  it  would  then  have  been  im|*erfectly  draine<l,  from 
its  shape  and  situation^  and  conld  not  have  contracted  as  rapidly  aa 
it  did  after  loosening  it  from  its  attachments  to  the  diaphragm.  In 
the  second  case  the  patient  did  not  improve  but  remained  very  ill 
until  I  tore  up  the  adhesions  and  from  that  time  on  he  couhtaotly 
improved  • 

I  think  all  adhesions  should  be  broken  up,  and  the  whole  cavity 
thorouglily  drained.  I  do  not  think  we  Imve  greater  cause  to  fear 
septic  pleurisy  after  thoracic  operations  than  we  have  cause  to  fear 
septic  peritonitis  after  aWominal  operations,  where  pus  or  other 
irritating  fluids  escajie  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  we  avert  all 
trouble  by  thorough  irrigation  and  complete  drainage.  Now  as  to 
the  0|>ening  in  the  chest-wall.  Is  it  not  po*isible  that  in  the  future 
if  we  can  find  a  feasible  way  to  open  the  lung  cavity,  that  the  ex- 
ploratory operation  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  will  be  both  more 
common  and  more  useful  than  it  is  now  in  abdominal  surgery? 

How  then  sliall  we  make  even  a  guess  at  the  way  this  can  be  done^ 

ias  to  avoid  the  most  im|)ortant  structures  and  yet  give  room  to 
work  with  ease? 

The  opening  should  be  so  planned  and  so  large,  as  to  give  us 
complete  control  of  the  field,  thus  allowing  us  with  the  eye  and 
Bger  to  examine  every  part  of  the  pleura  and  every  portion  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  ribs  are 
the  only  bar  to  the  com|>lete  mastery  of  the  situation  here  ;  if  there 
were  no  ribs,  or  if  these  could  be  dispensed  with,  dealing  with  the 
lung  and  its  diseases  would  present  no  8|>ecial  difficulties  other 
than  those  arising  from  its  structure  and  physiological  functions. 

We  need  an  ojjeoiug  here  like  that  in  the  linea  alba  in  alxlomiiial 
surgery,  one  giving  the  minimum  of  danger  and  the  maximum  of 
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Qsefulness.  What  this  will  eventually  be,  we  can  no  more  than 
conjecture  now,  and  it  will  take  many  trials  and  much  work  to 
finally  perfect  it  and  make  it  stand  the  teat  of  practical  experience. 

In  a  rase  of  gangrene  of  the  rigfit  lung  resulting  from  wbiskey- 
drinker's  pneumonia,  which  pre-sented  itself  in  the  charity  ward  of 
Grace  Hospital,  Detroit,  I  determined  to  open  the  chest  after  the 
following  plan  if  necessity  deniaurled  operati%'e  iuterferenc^e. 

The  case  began  to  improve  and  I  decided  to  wait,  after  a  consul- 
tation with  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  Three  days  after  we  came 
to  this  decision,  the  patient  while  sitting  up  in  bed,  became  faint, 
fell  back  on  her  bed  and  expired.  Post-mortem  examination  re- 
vealetl  the  pleural  cavity  foul,  full  of  blood  and  covered  with 
decomposed  fibrin;  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  necrotic.  Death 
was  caused  by  hemorrhage,  from  the  bursting  of  a  bloodvessel  In 
the  lung. 

Plan  of  Oprraf ion. -^To  avoid  the  mammary  gland  I  decided  to 
commence  an  incision  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  comcoid  prooejss,  and 
carry  it  straight  across  the  ribfi  to  the  scapular  line  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs. 

In  order  to  miss  the  superior  intercostal  I  dccideil  to  commence 
the  incision  over  the  second  rib,  but  to  make  the  tliird  rib  the  upper 
margin  of  my  flap.  From  the  corameneement  to  the  end  of  my 
propose<l  line  of  incision  I  intended  to  divide  all  structures  down  to 
the  ribs,  and  after  controlling  all  hcemorrhage,  to  resect  portions  of 
each  rib  from  the  third  to  the  sixth.  I  now  proposed  to  carry  an 
incision  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  with  a  scissors  far 
enough  forward  to  give  plenty  of  room,  even  if  this  point  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  costal  cartilages  with  the  ribs.  By  now*  carrying  the 
incision  along  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  and  ribs  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  third  rib,  and  from  this  point  to  the  place  of  com- 
mencement, at  the  point  where  this  rib  had  been  resected,  I  would 
have  my  opening  complete.  I  planned  to  allow  the  integument  to 
be  one  inch  broader  than  this  flap  around  tlie  whole  margin  so  that 
when  the  flap  was  laid  back  and  stitche*!  in  place,  the  iutegu mental 
suture  line  shoultl  not  correspond  with  tlie  line  of  incision  into  tlie 
chest-wall.  The  great  question,  of  course,  was  how  to  deal  witli  the 
bloodvessels ;  I  ho|)ed  to  manage  these  with  plenty  of  catch  forceps, 
and  to  avoid  the  internal  mammary  by  keeping  well  away  from  the 
sternum*     I  argued  that  my  carrying  my  lower  iucisiou  to  the  point 
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of  election  woutil  give  me  a  perfect  drainage-point ;  that  by  rejecting 
the  ribs  in  ihe  propoeed  line  I  should  make  a  trap-dr>or  flap  with  all 
the  ribs  in  il,  whieh  could  l)e  lowernl  imd  thus  completely  open  the 
cavity;  that  the  free  opening  would  aJluw  collapse  of  the  lung,  thus 
rendering  it  easier  to  manage  than  when  it  does  not  collapse  and 
moves  with  each  moveraent  of  the  chest  as  it  does  in  the  small 
opening. 

Observation  at  the  popt-morteni  examination  convinced  me  that 
no  timaller  opening  conid  poBsibly  have  enabled  me  to  manage  the 
gangrenous  lung  tissue.  I  intended  to  clamp  and  ligature  it  in  mass, 
and  then  scar  the  stump  with  the  cautery,  or,  by  imitating  the  cases 
of  hernia  cited  above,  drag  the  diseaseil  lung  through  the  chest  wall, 
confine  it  there,  and  allow  nature  to  slough  it  otT  at  the  line  of  con- 
striction. If  this  plan  can  be  carried  out  at  all,  it  may  be  po^^sible 
U>  include  ihc  second  rib  when  necessary,  or  a  central  section  of  this 
rib  may  l>e  i-emoved  to  allow  it  to  contract  and  help  to  contract  the 
che&l'Watl  after  operation. 

With  this  kind  of  an  opening  caseoua  masses  could  be  felt  and 
removed,  dilated  bronchi,  when  obstructed  and  filled  with  secretion, 
incised,  drained,  irrigatid,  the  foreign  body  removed  and  tlie  opening 
in  the  bronchus  continuously  d mined  by  sewing  in  a  bone  drain,  or 
closed  with  catgut.  Abscesses  could  be  incised,  curetted  and  closed 
or  cauterized  to  control  bleeding  and  left  wide  open  to  drain  into  the 
pleural  cavity  and  heal  by  grunulijtion. 

If,  according  to  God  lee,  we  may  never  hope  to  see  a  whole  lung 
^ucce^hfully  removed,  we  may  yt^t  hope  that  large  portions  of  necro- 
tic tissue  may  be  removed  and  the  patient  recover. 

A  word  more  about  the  sudden  di-aths  from  slight  operations,  and 
even  from  simple  irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  many  of  the  reported  cases  death  orcurred  after  irrigation  hatl 
lieen  practiced  many  times.  I  think  some  of  ihciie  patients  are 
killed  from  sliock  caused  by  fluids  too  warm  or  too  cold  ;  others  are 
tlrowned  by  fluids  going  into  the  trachea  through  an  open  bronchus; 
or  that  the  lung  floateil  on  top  of  the  fluid  like  a  cork,  empties  partly 
pent- tip  secretions  into  the  trachea  suddenly,  and  thus  causes  death 
from  asphyxia.  Thus,  one  of  my  cascis  became  faiut  and  livid,  but, 
an  coughing,  brought  up  much  pus  and  nuicus,  and  at  once  felt 

tter.  Every  portion  of  a  thoracic  operation  and  after*treatment 
^ould  be  guarded  by  strict  observation  of  Listeriau  principles. 
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TSOnACOPLASTY. 
By  H.  F.  BiooAB,  M.D.,  Clevelakd,  O. 


At  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a  coneumptive  hospital.  The 
location  is  very  suitable,  as  the  ihlaud  is  formed  of  limestone  rock 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  light  soil.  The  drainage  is  80  (perfect 
that  no  moukl  collects  in  dark  closets  or  deep  cellars.  At  this  beau- 
tiful island  hamlet  I  found  patients  suffering  from  pulmonary  dis- 
eases greatly  relieved^  and  some  who  were  apparently  incurable  re- 
stored to  health  by  surgical  procedures  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest 
or  upon  the  deeper  structures  within.  The  operations  were  for 
removal  of  portions  of  the  shafts  of  ribs,  lor  hydrothorax,  pyotbo- 
rax,  pneumonic  abscess  and  growths  of  a  sarcomatous  auJ  Jjydatid 
character. 

Estlander  has  improved  the  surgery  of  the  chest,  and  it  is  now 
abreast  with  the  advancement  of  surgery  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the 
brain.  To-day  the  ribs  are  separated  from  the  cartilages  or  sternum 
or  resected  along  the  axillary  line  for  adhesions  of  the  deep  struc- 
tures, for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  lung  from  its  abnormal  encase- 
ment. The  ribs  thus  severctl  will  tall  forwani  and  meet  the  lung 
tissue,  and  permit  the  development  of  the  lung.  Where  these  adhe- 
sions exist  the  riks  act  like  parallel  hoops  and  must  be  separated. 

Thoracoplasty  will  restore  many  who  are  now  hopelessly  con- 
demned. It  has  already  given  new  life  to  patients  afflicted  with 
osteo-ehondroma  of  the  chest-walls,  to  exostosis  of  ribs,  to  neoplasm 
of  the  mediaatina,  and  to  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  May  we  not  hope 
that  in  Ibreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi,  where  tracheotomy  has  proven 
useless,  th  it  ere  long  bronchotoray  through  the  chest-walls  may  not 
be  an  anatomical  impossibility  ?  If  bronchotomy  ran  be  perforrae<l 
with  success,  many  lives  will  he  saved.  It  will  then  do  what  tra- 
cheotomy has  not  been  able  to  do,  as  in  that  recent  notable  case  of 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Ilothwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  who  inhaled  a  small 
cork.     Although  his  surgeons  could  reach  the  cork  below  the  bifur- 
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cafiou  of  the  trachea  through  the  bronehus,  and  even  fixed  the  screw 
into  the  cork,  yet  they  were  tinabie  to  extract  it,  aud  thus  a  valuable 
life  was  lost,  Expenmetits  are  going  on  with  refereuee  to  this  ope- 
ration, and  it  is  found  that  the  position  of  tiie  arm  upward  aud  for- 
ward w*ill  separate  the  scapula  from  the  vertebrie  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  resection  of  rib§,  and  by  f^killfiil  dissei^tion  avoid  the 
aorta  and  nerves,  and  thus  reach  the  priaiary  bronchi.  As  yet,  these 
ejcperinients  on  dogs  have  proved  fatal.  Were  bronchotomy  re- 
sorted to  before  any  other  operation,  the  chances  of  success  might 
lie  better.  The  question  arises,  would  the  surgeon  bo  justified  in 
first  operating  for  bronchotomy  without  resorting  to  tracheotomy? 

The  following  is  a  re{>ort  of  live  clinical  cases  demanding  surgical 
interference.  One  case  recovered  without  an  operation,  and  one 
recovered  where  two  operations  were  performed  without  accomplish- 
ing the  end  intended^  except  that  he  was  benefited  in  the  ojienition 
per  se* 

Casb  I. — Resection  of  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  sixth  rib. 
Mrs,  >-  — ,  set  37,  mother  of  five  children,  had  a  history  as  follows: 
A  n*tro*mammary  abscess  of  tlie  left  side,  with  necrosis  of  the  sixth 
rib.  The  abscea%  had  appeared  fifteen  months  previous  to  my  first 
visit.  Genenil  health  impaired  and  patient  aufemic.  Douglas's 
|KfUch  crmtained  fluid,  I  removed  the  necrosed  part  of  the  rib,  aspi- 
rated Do»tglas*s  pouL'h  per  vaglnain^  an<l  removed  two  ounces  of  pus. 
Gave  Silicea  30x.  Recovery.  Query :  Did  the  pus  burrow  from 
the  left  mamma  to  the  diaphragm,  thence  through  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  externum,  by  way  of  the  quadratus  luraboruiu,  or  may  it 
have  followed  the  sheath  of  the  abdominal  aorta  to  the  pelvis,  filling 
Douglas's  pouch  ? 

Case  IL — Thoracijplasty.  Resections  of  portions  of  the  shafts 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs* 

October,  1892,  J.  B.,  net.  43,  laborer.  In  February,  1892,  had 
pleuro-pneumonia,  which  terminated  in  pneumonic  abscess  with  per- 
foration of  the  chest-wall,  at  the  sixth  space,  two  inches  below  the 
nipple  and  to  the  left.  Previous  to  coming  to  me,  wliile  in  another 
hospital,  drainage  was  attempted.  The  health  was  much  impaired^ 
the  urine  albuminous.  The  probe  could  touch  the  chest-wall  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  inferior  angle  of  tlie  scapula.  Removed 
three  inches  of  the  sixth  and  seventli  ribs.  The  fistula  was  a  guide 
to  the  al>5cess,  which  was  very  large,  as  determined  by  the  probe. 
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The  abscess  was  irrigaietl  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carlK)lio 
acid  aod  drained.  The  patient  did  not  do  well,  so  changed  the  irri- 
gation to  au  injection  of  biehloride  of  mercury  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  10/>00  and  15,000;  still  no  irnpravement;  then  gave  perman- 
ganate of  potash  for  awhile,  which  was  followed  with  boracic  acid. 
The  general  liealth  did  not  imp  rove,  and,  being  suspicious  of  the 
medicated  irrigations,  they  were  omitted.  Washed  with  sterilised 
water,  and  the  patient  gradually  impnn-ed  ;  the  cavity  filled  \\[)  and 
the  left  chest  increa^^ed  coetjual  with  the  rigljt.  The  case  was  tedious, 
for  he  was  very  indiscreet  in  regard  to  intemperance  and  exijosure. 
Remedies,  Hejiar  and  Bryonia.  The  abscess  was  connected  with  a 
bronchus,  ^ 

3Itihod  of  Operation. — The  operation  was  performed  as  follows; 
The  patient  was  given  a  general  soap  bath  the  day  l>efore  the  opera- 
tion* A  tliorough  action  of  the  bow^els  the  night  l)efore,  and  the 
morning  of  the  ypcraliou  the  axillary  cavity  .sliave<l.  Examination 
of  the  water  showed  albumen.  At  the  time  of  the  oiiemtiou  tlie 
chest  was  washed  with  bit^bloride  of  mercury  1  to  2000,  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts  protected  with  towels  saturated  with  tlie  mercurial 
solution.  A  vertical  incision  of  four  inches  was  made  over  the 
opening  of  the  fistulous  tract  and  down  to  the  iutcroosUil  muscles; 
the  parts  were  forcibly  retracted  and  the  periosteum  of  tlie  sixth  and 
the  seventh  ribs  split  in  the  middle  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
shahs.  With  the  staphylorraphy  periosteum  peeler  of  ilr,  Thcmias 
Smith,  the  periosteum  is  easily  separated  from  th*i  iuner  surfaces  of 
the  ribs  to  the  extent  desired.  Removing  the  periosteum  in  this 
way,  the  intercostal  arteries  are  better  secured,  and  we  avoid  any 
bffimorrliage.  The  ribs  were  severed  with  a  Hayes  saw;  a  broad 
metaJ  retractor  was  placed  under  tfie  rib,  protecting  the  pleura;  the 
edges  of  the  cut  ribs  were  smoothed  with  bone  forceps,  and  the  peri- 
osteum of  both  ribs  cut  through  the  middle  with  bJuut-poinled  scis- 
sors, and  usetl  as  coverings  to  the  cuds  of  the  ribs,  after  the  manner 
of  periosteal  flaps  in  ampuLations,  The  pleura  is  in  full  view.  A 
soft  metal  probe  is  put  into  tlie  fistulous  tract,  which  serves  as  a 
guide,  and  the  opening  gradually  enlarged  by  diUuors  sufficient  to 
insert  a  liirge  drainage-tube*  The  abscess  is  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
carbolic  acid  solution  of  1  per  cent.,  drainage- tube  inserted  and  held 
in  position  by  the  eyelet  of  t!ic  flange ;  the  edge  of  the  external  in- 
cision is^ sutured  with  a  sitkworm-gut  ^  the  mouth  of  the  tube  pro- 
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tected  with  sterilized  gauze,  covered  with  a  rubber  dara,  and  the 
dreeing  is  complete.  The  patient  was  given  Hypericum  3x  every 
two  hours.  The  next  day  the  outside  soiled  dressings  were  removed, 
the  cavity  washed  out  wilh  a  carbolic  acid  solution  of  1  per  rent., 
and  ihe  sterilized  gauze  applitMl  and  covereil  with  the  rubber  duni. 
The  same  manner  of  dressing  was  continued  for  ten  days,  with  the 
exception  of  rhe  medicated  washings.  The  carbolic  acid  solution 
was  changeil  10  the  bichloride,  1  to  5000,  then  1  to  15,000.  This* 
wfts  eoQtioued  for  four  days,  when  permanganate  of  potash  wai=i  sub- 
!*iituted  for  three  days ;  theji  boracic  acitl  for  throe  days.  These 
.Qiedicated  washings  seemed  to  retard  the  [)roccssof  healing.  Finally, 
lizeil  water  was  use^l,  but  the  chest-pains  were  not  relieved.  All 
kandoned  and  the  patient  began  to  improve.  The  drainage* 
"was  changed  every  three  days,  and  at  thti  end  of  six  weeks  re- 
moved, the  patit^nt  being  virtually  well.  On  examination,  the  urine 
was  normal.     Tlie  diet  was  sustaining  and  nutritious. 

Came  III. — Thoracoplasty.  Resection  of  four  inches  of  the  shaft 
of  the  seventh  rib. 

Mrs. ,  ffit.  29,  married,  one  child*     Fell  down  a  flight  of  stall's 

and  struck  the  newel  post,  injuring  the  seventh  rib  of  the  right  side 
immediately  below  the  nipple.  The  accident  was  foll(»wed  with  peri- 
ostitis and  necrosis.  The  rib  was  curetted  to  tlie  lienltby  tissue,  the 
disease  of  the  bone  returnoil,  and  I  resected  four  inches  of  the  seventh 
rib  with  recovery. 

Case  IV, — Thoracocentesis,  followed  by  thoracoplasty.  Resec- 
tion of  the  shafts  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

Miss  h,,  let.  23.  In  August,  1886, 1  removed  a  47-pound  ovarian 
tumor.  In  May,  1887,  her  physician,  of  the  opposite  school,  called 
me  in  consultation  for  pleuritic  effusion*  Thoracocentesis  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  w^e  removed  fifty^t wo  ounces  of  serum.  Did  not 
completely  empty  the  cavity.  Drainage  was  establi.shed  by  another 
opening  alxive  at  the  fifth  space.  Septic  symptoms  follow^ed,  and  we 
resected  three  inches  of  the  sixth  ami  seventli  ribs.  The  patient  im- 
proved for  a  few  weeks,  but  died,  twelve  weeks  after  the  resection, 
from  tuberculosis. 

Case  V. — Thoracostenosis,  thoracoplasty.  Resection  of  the  shafts 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

-Lilly  S.,  let.  10.  Four  yeai's  before  operation  fell  against  a  door- 
knob, injuring  the  left  side.     Pneumonic  abscess  formed,  involving 
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lobes  of  the  left  lung,  with  spontuneotis  perforation  at  the  sixth  space. 
There  was  deformity  of  the  left  chest  from  eollapfee  of  tlie  entire 
lung.  The  thoracometer  showed  four  inciies  difference  in  the  semi* 
circumference,  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine;  the  patient  was  ema- 
ciated and  hectic;  temperature,  102.4;  pulse,  136 j  the  fingernails 
were  cinhbed  ;  the  pyrexia  was  continuims;  oBderaa  of  the  skin  pro- 
nounced ;  ami  the  urine  albuminous.  I  resected  three  inches  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  rihs,  and  explored  the  lung  cavity,  which  was  so 
large  that  the  finger  could  easily  j^urmund  the  apex  of  the  heart* 
Curette<l  the  cavity,  washed  out  with  sterilized  water,  and  gave  Ar- 
senicura.  Good  recovery,  with  partial  reduction  of  the  contour  of 
the  chest  and  a  lessening  of  the  curvature  of  the  jf^pine*  The  \ 
was  connected  with  bronclius. 

Case  VI. — Thoracoscopy, 

Mr. ,  8Bt,  19,  nnmarriedj  attcm^ptetl  suicide  by  shooting  w»ith 

a  revolver  in  the  !eft  chest.  The  ball  entered  the  fourth  intercoj^tal, 
midway  between  the  nipple  and  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  wa.H 
imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  hforly  perhaps  in  the  septum,  between 
the  left  ventricle  and  auricle.  The  physicians  who  arrived  before 
me  probtMl  and  found  the  locaticm  of  the  ball.  By  keeping  the 
probe  on  the  ball,  the  probe  w^as  moved  corresponding  to  the  heart's 
contraction.  Did  not  interfere  surgically.  Tl.e  patient  w*as  care- 
fully nursed  and  all  inflammatory  symptoms  kef>t  in  siibjeetinn  with 
Hypericum,  Aconite  and  Bryonia*  In  two  weeks  he  lefi  the  hospital 
and  is  now  living,  though  eleven  years  have  passed  since  the  shoot- 
ing. 

Case  VII. — Tracheotomy  for  foreign  IxKly* 

Master  C,  mt  13,  had  a  bone  collar-button  lodged  in  his  air- 
passage.  He  came  to  the  hospital  eleven  months  after  the  accident. 
The  boy  was  emaciated  an<l  hectic,  ant]  the  right  tuug  was  sorious^ly 
implicated.  I  performwl  tracheotomy  low  down,  but  failed  to  find 
the  button.  Within  four  days  after  the  operation  the  patient  began 
to  improve  in  his  gcncrul  hcaltli,  yet  we  felt  certain  that  the  button 
was  not  dislodged  hy  the  operation.  The  parents  were  aolicitous  for 
another  trial.  After  tljc  lapse  of  six  days  the  tube  was  removed 
from  the  trachea,  and  exploration  carefully  and  thoroughly  made. 
The  second  attempt  was  also  a  failure  as  to  the  finding  of  the  button, 
yet  the  patient  continued  to  improve,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Virginia,  having  been  in  the  hospital  u  month.     Al)ont  two  months 
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eturn,  during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  he  expectorated 
the  bultom.     His  health  is  completely  restored. 

SuffgeMiofis. — Before  the  operation,  let  the  patient  and  operator 
closely  observe  antiseptics  and  have  the  technique  of  the  operation 
perfect* 

If  an  aspirator  is  to  be  ased,  boil  the  neetlle  in  soda  or  liquor  po- 
ia^sm  Ix'fore  Hterilizing. 

Before  inserting  the  needle,  pull  the  skin  a  little  to  one  side  be- 
fore cutting,  and  make  a  valve-like  fltvp,  which  may  be  of  service 
later* 

Before  iu'-*  rtm^;  tbf  n^jHiiihir,  um*  a  iiypudermic  f^yringe;  it  will 
determine  the  chamcter  of  the  Huid,  if  any* 

If  there  are  pus  clots,  or  if  the  discharge  is  fuetid,  wash  out  the 
cavity  after  excision  with  boracic  acid,  j^erraanganate  of  [)otash, 
Labbarraque  soL,  or  carbolic  acid  1  per  cent.  When  clots  or  fetid 
disehai^es  are  removed,  cease  the  irrigation. 

The  thoracic  fistula  will  assist  in  determining  the  parts  of  the  ribs 
to  lie  resected. 

,  If  there  is  no  fistula,  try  and  establinh  drainage  along  the  axillary 
line,  in  front  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  where  the  pleura  is  more 
prominent,  and  txjtween  the  eighth  and  fifth  ribs^  in  front  of  the 
angle  of  the  scapula. 

The  pleura  may  be  very  thick,  so  guard  the  trocar  or  knife,  that 
it  may  not  puncture  the  lung. 

The  semi-  or  recumbent  position  is  the  best. 

If  merely  thoracocentesis,  watch  the  pulse,  for  fear  of  syncope.  If 
blotxl  appears  in  the  fluid  drawn,  or  the  patient  coughs,  stop* 

Never  empty  the  cavity  at  the  first  drawing.  Examine  the  urine 
for  Bright's  disease  or  amyloid  changes. 

The  safest  and  best  irrigant  is  sterilized  water.  For  fQ?tid  dis- 
charges use  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  Labbarraque  sol., 
or  boracic  acid. 

BecoUect  that  a  small  diseased  area  may  secrete  large  quantitieB  of 
pus. 

If  the  epaee  between  the  ribs  ia  so  narrow  as  to  interfere  with 
projier  drainage,  remove  an  inch  of  a  rib. 

iM  the  dressings  he  envelope<l  with  rubber  dam. 

If  the  abscess  is  large,  two  openings  are  better  by  resection  of  the 
ribe  above  and  below. 
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Avoid  the  intercostal  artery ;  it  lies  along  the  inferior  iMirder  of 

the  rib. 

In  punctured  wounds  of  the  lung,  if  heeraorrhage  exists,  carefully 
examine  the  intercostal  artery. 

Higgins's  enipyenia-tube,  with  flange,  is  the  best  thoracic  drain- 
age-tube.    A  corrugated  white  rubber  tube  is  next  best. 

Use  the  thermo-cautery  in  deep-seated  disease. 

In  gangi'ene  of  the  lung  the  only  hope  is  in  thoracoplasty. 

After  resection  of  the  ribs  um  the  therrao-cautery  in  its  removaT 
The  mortality  is  large,  but  without  it  the  case  is  hope/em. 

Beware  of  the  drainage-tube.  A  physician  failed  to  guard  a  tobe 
with  a  safety-pin.  It  slipped  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  I  had  to 
resect  a  portion  of  a  rib  to  remove  the  lost  tube* 

Exclude  air  from  the  of^terations  upon  the  chest- wall  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.    Blunt  knives  are  preferable  to  sharp  ones. 

In  foreign  bodies  in  bronchi,  statistics  are  in  favor  of  non-surgic*al 
interference. 

Do  not  remove  the  drainage-tube  too  soon. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  though  it  is  safer,  to  excite  adhesions 
of  tlie  pleura  before  operating* 

Chloroform  is  the  best  antesthetic. 

If  cavities  are  to  l)e  opened,  if  possible  do  not  enter  from  behincl 
for  fear  of  h hemorrhage,  tram  severing  vessels  which  mainly  lie  along 
the  i>osterior  part  of  the  bronchi. 

In  injuries  to  the  chest  from  bullets  be  cautious  in  probing,  and 
carefully  deliberate  before  attempting  the  extraction  of  the  ball. 

I  have  found  that  washings  of  lung  cavities,  as  a  rule,  are  inju- 
riDUs,  and  not  demanded  after  pus*clots  and  fcetid  discharges  cease. 

For  thoracocentesis  I  use  Tiemaun  &  Co/s  aspirator 

Do  not  *'  incise  a  putrid  cavity  of  the  long  unless  the  pleural  sur- 
faces are  adherent." 

In  "localized  gangrene,  if  it  has  alrt*ady  lasted  some  time,  the 
danger  is  not  so  great;  adhesions  are  usually  present  under  these 
conditions,  and  tlie  lung  is  so  consolidated  by  inMam motion  that  it 
is  in  but  slight  danger  of  collapsing.^' 

**  In  acute  eases  and  in  bronchiectasis  it  is  impossible  to  l>e  cer- 
tain. An  attempt  niay  be  made  to  find  out  by  ascertaining  the  mo- 
bility of  the  lung.  If  a  needle  be  driven  through  an  intercostid 
space  into  tlie  pulmonary  tissue^  it  will  show  to  a  certain  extent  by 
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it£  movement  whether  the  lung  is  fixed  or  not.  In  some  instances 
it  may  be  possible  to  suture  the  two  surfaces  together  and  wait  for  a 
weeky  or  to  procure  adhesions  by  means  of  the  cautery  applied  to  the 
intercostal  muscles/' 

Are  tracheotomies  necessary  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  air-passages? 
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VIVISECTION  AND  PULMONARY  SURGERY, 

By  Walter  F*  Knoll,  M.D*,  Chicago^  III. 


Modern  surgery  has  made  it  ])09sible  to  safely  enter  every  cavity 
of  the  body  except  the  tliomx.  Except  for  a  few  simple  lesions  and 
under  very  special  conditions,  it  keeps  a  close*!  door,  and  the  faith- 
ful and  aggressive  surgeon  niiist  pass  by  and  leave  his  patient  to  the 
few  meagre  chances  which  nature  parcels  out  to  hira.  The  many 
metho(Js  which  have  l>een  adopted  and  testeti  for  surgical  interference 
with  the  organs  of  the  thorax  have  been  in  a  large  measure  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  only  in  diseases  of  the  thoracic  wall  and  the  pleurae 
that  our  ideal  has  been  imperfectly  attained.  The  names  of  Est- 
knder^  Koch,  and  Bull  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  Wlien  the  surgeon  has  at- 
tempted to  go  Ix^yond  these  structures  there  were  two  serious  com- 
plications which  have  confronted  htra,  and  which  have  in  a  raeasure 
barred  his  further  progress.  The  first  of  these  is  heemorrhage  and 
the  second  is  collapse  of  the  lung.  The  former  is  now  fairly  well 
managed  with  the  actual  cautery  and  aseptic  ligature,  but  the  latter 
remains  an  unsettleil  problem. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  pulmonary  surgery  was  a  subject  of 
special  study,  I  became  intensely  interested,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  I  have  carefully  noted  the  exfieriments  and  the  reports 
of  clinical  work  of  other  men,  and  in  all  my  thorectomies  for  pleural 
and  costal  diseases,  and  in  my  vivisections  for  class  demonstrations, 
I  have  tried  to  discover  some  means  by  wliich  the  lung  and  pericar- 
dium oould  be  operated  upon  without  danger  from  hemorrhage  or 
collapse  of  the  lung. 

The  enthusiasm  which  was  then  manifested  in  this  work  is  well- 
known  to  the  members  of  this  Congress,  and  it  perhaps  has  lost 
none  of  itB  interest  even  at  the  present  time.  The  large  number  of 
localized  lung  diseases  which  are  untouched  by  remedies  or  climate, 
and  which  in  spite  of  all  the  knowu  means  at  our  command  gradu- 
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It  progress  uiiitl  they  destroy  tbe  life  of  the  patient,  has  made  pul- 
monary lesions  in  all  time  ihe  mostinterc?stifi^nnd  important  suliject 
in  the  category  of  drnea^es.  Every  surgeon  at  that  time  was  testing? 
his  skill,  and  the  surgical  journalj^  were  reporting  with  each  issue 
oew  cases  of  pneumotomy  and  pneumeetomy.  A  young  Italian  sur- 
geoD  was  w  confident  of  the  eSBoaey  of  his  art  that  when  lunJUincee 
was  blushing  with  the  fire  of  an  incipient  phthisis,  tested  hi«  e*kill, 
•od  when  he  was  rewarded  with  a  bitter  fa  i  hi  re  ended  his  existence 
wit]i  his  own  hand.  Tlie  interest  did  not  abate  until  the  conl  and 
logical  statistician  published  the  re[>f)rt.s  of  cases  and  sljnwed  the 
futility  of  the  eflbrt-^  which  had  been  made.  But  from  tliese  statistics 
«  few  important  deiluction^  may  be  drawn,  and  they  clearly  point  to 
»  rond  which  ultimately  must  lead  to  success.  Of  the  suc<*essful 
caaes  reported  there  were  present  antedating  the  operation  certain 
piithologiml  changes  in  the  pleura?,  and  they  w^ere  prmluced  either 
as  a  part  of  the  disease  for  which  the  operation  was  made  or  else  as 
idef)endent  proc^^ses.  In  8U  per  cent,  of  the  successful  pnfMimecto- 
lies  reportcil  there  were  Brm  adhesions  betwteu  the  costal  and  pul- 
monary pleurae,  and  to-day  it  is  a  law  well  established  in  pulmonary 
irgery  never  to  attempt  to  opemte  upon  the  lung  unless  there  are 
Ctensive  pleuritic  adlresions,  and  Dr*  K*jch  has  givLfu  us  a  reliable 
t€st  by  which  this  can  always  be  known  before  the  o|ieration  is 
undertaken.  He  says,  tljruHt  a  long  needle  into  the  lung,  and  re- 
quest the  patient  to  breathe.  If  the  outer  end  of  tlie  neudle  rises 
with  inspiration  and  falls  with  expiration,  there  are  no  adhesions^ 
If  the  outer  end  of  the  needle  does  not  change  its  relation  to  the 
body  with  respiration  there  are  adhesions.  Firm  [deuritic  adhesions 
are  an  absolute  prerecjuisite  before  lung  tissue  can  be  safely  interfered 
witli  surgically.  Wlten  this  is  accomplished  the  lung  falls  within 
the  dominion  of  surgery,  and  he  deals  with  it  as  he  do<»s  with  the 
rest  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  slowly  worked  out  a  method  by 
which  these  adhesions  ct\n  l>e  produced  by  artificial  means,  and  the 
lung  tissue  entered  and  operated  upon  witljout  fear  of  collapse  of  tlie 
organ  or  great  danger  from  hfemorrhage.  White  some  authors  teach 
that  the  collapse  of  a  lung  during  an  operation  is  no  serious  compli- 
cation, yet  those  who  have  had  tlie  an  fortunate  occurrence  have 
fears  which  are  not  founded  upon  theory.  The  immediate  shock 
and  the  subsequent  sepsis  and  countless  other  coincidences  make  it 
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imperative  upon  thesurgeon  never  to  court  such  a  danger.  The  means 
by  which  I  have  prodiicti^l  pleuritic  adhesions  und  the  results  whicli 
I  have  obtiiined  upon  the  lower  animals,  I  shall  briefly  recotuit 
The  animal  which  is  selected  for  the  experiments  is  a  dog.  The  side 
upon  which  the  operation  is  made  is  shaved  and  rendered  clean  and 
aseptic.  The  operator,  assistants,  instruments  and  materials  used 
during  the  operation  and  for  the  <lressinf^  are  prepared  with  all  |>os- 
eible  care.  The  animal  is  placed  under  an  ancesthetic,  and  when  the 
region  over  the  particular  part  of  the  lung  which  is  to  be  openited 
upon  has  been  selected ^  an  incision  is  made  along  the  coui>*e  of  the 
rib  through  the  skin  and  adi{>oee  tissue  al)Out  fimr  to  six  inches  in 
length.  This  tissue  is  dissected  from  the  niii^cles  on  either  side  of 
the  line  of  the  incision  for  about  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  folds 
are  held  back  with  two  retractors  in  tlic  hand  of  an  assistant,  a  needle 
made  csj>ecially  for  this  work,  threaded  with  number  8-10  catgut,  ia 
held  in  a  strong  needle  holder. 

The  operator  places  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  his  left  hand 
on  a  rib  at  a  point  which  marks  the  outer  border  of  the  area  which 
the  adliesions  are  to  take  place.  The  needle  is  then  parsed  close  by 
the  tluimb  through  the  intercostal  tissue  down  into  the  lung,  carried 
through  a  section  of  the  lung  tissue  and  out  through  the  intercostal 
Bpace  on  the  other  side  of  the  rib.  The  stitch  incUules  a  rib,  inter- 
costal muscles  and  lung  tissue.  It  is  tie<l  with  only  a  mild  amount 
of  tension  for  fear  of  tearing  the  lung  tissue.  A  second  one  m  passed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  and  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  itj  a  third  and  so  on  until  the  lung  has  been  stitclied  to  the  rib 
for  two  or  more  inches.  Now,  on  either  side  of  the  rib  and  corr^- 
responding  with  it  the  intercostal  tissue  is  stitched  to  the  lung  by  a 
back  and  under-stitch  so  placed  as  to  include  all  of  the  pulmonary 
pleura  and  fitsten  it  to  the  chest  wall.  If  it  is  dcsiretl  to  remove 
more  than  one  rib  or  extend  the  operation,  a  second  rib  and  inter- 
coatal  epace  can  be  treated,  as  the  former  and  the  field  are  made 
almost  indefinite  in  size.  The  intercostal  stitches  arc  placed  at  right 
aoglea  with  the  costal  ones.  The  kind  of  stitch  used  is  the  con- 
tinuous, as  it  answers  every  purpose  and  expcflitcs  the  operation. 
In  the  centre  of  the  field  of  operation  a  silk  thread  is  carried  around 
the  rib  to  serve  as  a  landmark  in  making  the  second  operation. 
Catgut  absorbs  rapidly,  and  in  several  secondary  operations  I  could 
not  fi ud  a  vestige  of  the  catgut.     The  wound  was  made  clean  and 
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ihoroQglily  a*5eeptic,  Imloform  Is  ftprinklecl  over  it,  a  piece  of  iodo- 
form gauze  laid  over  the  stitches,  the  end  of  which  hangs  out  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  wound.  The  skin  is  loosely  fastened  over  the  gauze 
with  a  loose  continuous  suture,  and  the  wound  close<l  with  o  vo- 
luminous antiseptic  dressing.  This  latter  neetl  not  be  removed  for 
from  five  to  seven  days  unless  tliere  are  evidences  of  sepsis,  and  in 
such  an  event  it  is  treatetl  the  same  as  an  Infected  u^ound.  There  is 
no  danger  of  septic  material  entering  the  thoracic  cavity.  At  the  end 
of  from  six  to  eight  djiys  the  secondary  operation  can  be  made,  which 
consists  usually  of  the  resectinn  of  a  rib  and  the  entraoee  through 
the  pleura  into  the  lung  with  the  actual  cautery.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary* io  all  cas^  to  remove  the  rib,  but  since  generally  one  requires 
more  space  than  can  be  obtained  l>etween  the  ribs  the  method  which 
I  have  mentioned  is  the  bast.  The  depth  which  one  ctm  go  in  the 
long  with  the  cautery  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  subject.  It  seems 
safe  to  go  fully  one-half  the  thickness  of  the  lung,  and  the  incision 
should  be  in  line  with  the  ribs  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  adjoining 
lolies  which  may  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  spine.  To  accomplish 
this  work  easily  it  is  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  rules  which  have 
been  learned  by  experience.  In  my  early  attempts  I  reseetefl  the 
rib  fip^t  and  then  tried  to  stitch  the  costal  to  the  pulmonary  pleura, 
but  the  tissue  was  so  thin  and  yielding  tliat  air  invariably  followed 
the  truck  of  the  needle,  and  either  collaiiBe  of  the  lung  or  sepsis  re- 
ftoltiHl,  and  sometimes  both.  Then  I  removed  all  of  the  muscles 
except  the  internal  intercostal  and  stitctied  without  resecting  the  rib; 
this  also  was  a  failure  for  the  stime  retisons  as  the  former.  Then 
finally  no  muscuhir  tissue  was  removed,  the  stitches  introduced  as 
recommended,  and  every  trial  was  successful.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  human  subject  wliure  there  is  much  emaciation,  one  can 
stitch  through  skin  and  all  witliout  making  tlie  primary  incision  and 
dissection.  There  must  always  be  enough  extra  pleural  tissue  to 
close  the  tract  of  the  needle.  The  number  of  stitches  which  one 
uses  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  results  so  long  as  ennugh  are  applied. 
The  ordinary  needle  is  of  little  value  in  this  work.  The  curve  is 
not  ffjrrect,  and  the  cutting  surface  reaches  too  far  along  the  shaft. 
For  my  last  experiments  I  used  a  needle  which  1  had  constructed 
esj>ecijilly  for  this  work.  It  is  made  of  round  steel  wire  with  a  spear 
point,  the  edges  of  which  extend  only  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
along  the  side.     All  the  tissues  are  easily  punctured  and  the  long 
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taj^eriiig  rutting  point  of  the  ordinary  surgical  needle  did  an  simonnt 
of  wountling  which  was  wholly  unnecessary.  These  needles  are 
bent  on  a  perfcH-t  circle,  and  they  extend  y*^  of  a  complete  circle. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches.  They 
can  be  ohtnined  from  Truax,  Greene  *&  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Before  the  operation  is  begou  the  pulmonary  lobes  must  be  outlined 
and  their  limits  avoided  unless  one  wishes  to  stitch  two  of  them 
together  and  produce  adhesions  between  the  lobes  as  well  as  between 
the  pleurie.  But  fortunately  for  surgery  in  a  large  percentage  of 
the  diseases  for  which  this  treatment  is  indicated  the  difficulty  is 
primarily  intra-Iobar.  There  is  no  part  of  the  chest  which  cannot 
be  entered  so  long  as  the  rules  which  I  have  given  are  eiirefully 
observed. 

In  peri(*arditis  with  effusion,  where  the  fluid  cannot  be  removed 
with  an  aspirator,  preliminary  stitching  followed  by  resection  and 
drainage  may  some  day  be  considered  advisable  and  proper. 

The  results  which  I  have  thus  far  obtained  upon  dogs  are  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  The  specimens  wliich  I  will  show  you  prove 
how  abs<3bitoly  harmle,'^  it  is  to  both  lung  and  pleurae.  There  are 
no  traces  of  pneumonitis  and  the  pleuritis  is  confined  wholly  to  the 
tissues  endorsed  in  the  suture.  Tlie  adhesions  are  firm,  and  if  the 
suturing  had  been  <loiie  as  thoroughly  as  in  the  later  crises  the  ad- 
hesions would  cover  the  whole  area.  The  animal  was  killed  eight 
days  after  the  preliminary  suturing.  What  inferences  may  we  draw 
from  tliese  experiments,  and  what  value  are  tliey  to  humanity  ?  tn 
my  judgment  it  f\irnishes  a  new  hope  to  a  large  number  of  our  race 
who  by  the  aid  of  our  present  knowledge  of  therapeutics  are  under 
sentence  of  death.  The  child  with  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronclius, 
the  athlete  with  a  ruptured  lobule  and  substMjuent  infection  and 
abscess,  the  victim  of  a  local izeil  tuberculosis,  the  pyceniio  with  a 
metastatic  fuilmonary  abscess,  the  victim  of  a  pulmonary  cyst  or 
tumor,  and  indeed  many  others  which  could  be  raentioued  are  subjects 
which  under  this  treatment  can  find  relief  and  cure. 

If  opening  a  tubercular  joint  and  removing  the  colonies^  followed 
by  perfect  drainage,  cures  the  limb  when  all  other  methods  have 
failed,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  same  treatment  applied 
to  lungs  will  give  equally  good  results  ?  The  great  reason  wdiy  lung 
tissue,  when  it  begins  to  degenerate,  shows  so  little  disposition  to 
repair  is  because  the  drainage  at  best  is  imperfect  and  difficult. 
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I  have  known  several  cases  in  my  practio^,  and  there  are  peril aps 
tnemhers  in  this  Congress  who,  by  lowering  the  head  and  chest,  have 
evacuaterl  a  pulmonary  abscess,  and  which  marked  a  change  in  the 
tide  of  tlieir  dbeases,  Drainacre  projierly  es^tablished  is  the  greatest 
reme<Iy  for  restoring  degenerating  tissue^  and  I)y  the  methods  here 
oatlined  it  can  always  be  accomplished.  However,  I  have  no  boast- 
fal  claim  to  make.  I  shall  carefully  submit  it  to  time  and  test,  the 
two  elements  which  ultimately  settle  the  intrinsic  value  of  every 
innovation* 

Discussion, 

C.  E.  Walton,  M,D.,  of  Cincinnati,  who  liad  been  assigned  to  a 
dtscnssion  of  Dr.  Biggar*s  paper,  then  presented  his  views  as 
follows; 

The  papers  just  presented  are  valuable  for  two  reasons:  first,  on 
ai!count  of  what  they  Pj>ecifica!ly  ntnte  and  illustrate,  and,  Becondly, 
on  account  of  what  ihey  leave  unpaid,  but  suggest.  The  subject  of 
thoracic  surgery  is  both  new  and  old — ho  old,  in  fact,  that  having 
been  well*nigh  forgotten^  it  comes  to  us  in  its  recent  re8urref'tion  with 
all  the  impetus  of  a  novelty.  We  have  been  kindlys])ared  theret^ital 
of  the  hi>*tory  r»f  thoracic  surgery,  and  have  Ikh^u  intnKluced  at  onoe 
to  one  of  its  most  modern  pha^ses*  I  cannot  forbear,  however,  al- 
luding lo  the  first  authentic  operation  of  rib  resection,  done  aijes  ago, 
under  the  influent  of  a  profound  antesthesia,  and,  judging  from  the 
resiiU**,  according  to  the  principles  of  an  f^nlightened  antisepsis: 
"  And  the  Lord  G(xl  causefl  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he 
slept;  ami  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  f*lo*<ed  up  the  flesh  iustead 
thereof/*  This  operation^  however,  has  not  been  re  portal  as  formiug 
a  basis  tor  surgical  imitation,  but  those  who  always  want  authority 
for  their  proceilures  aiu  tind  some  warrant  in  this  bit  f>f  history  for 
the  8<>called  mutilation  of  the  liumaa  form  divine.  What  was  done 
with  that  rib  is  **  another  story/'  and  foreign  to  the  subject  in 
hand* 

Passing  from  sacred  to  profane  history,  we  find  that  Hipjmcrates 
defined  the  tet4inique  of  thoracic  puncture  for  the  treatment  of  lung 
abscess  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  tonlay  his  principles  remain 
unchangeil. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  discussant  of  a  paper  from  so 
eminent  a  gentleman  as  Professor  Biggar  shall  accept  unchallenged 
all  his  statements,  even  though  they  come  from  such  a  distinguished 
fiouroe.  I  gladly  take  issue  with  the  announcement  of  an  anatomi- 
cal impoBsibility  when  of  a  ^wiseible  broncliotomy  he  says  that  the 
poBition  of  the  arm  upward  and  forward  will  separate  tlie  verkbn^ 
suflSciently  to  permit  the  rejection  of  ribs,  etc. 

He  taught  me  better  anatomy  than  that  more  than  twenty  years 
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ago,  ami  I  know  that  back-bones  do  not  p^row  limber  with  age  to 
sueh  an  extent  as  to  warrant  this  declaration  unle-^  basoil  uinm  hh 
own  pergonal  experience. 

That  position  of  the  arm  will  witlen  the  space  between  the  inner 
border  of*  the  soapnia  and  t[»e  vertebral  ctilumn,  and  tliU'*  render  the 
ribs  more  accessible,  but  the  vertebrae  will  interlock  at*  closely  as 
ever. 

Again,  I  question  the  location  of  pu*^  in  the  case  recite*.!  where  it 
IB  said  to  have  been  found  in  DtJugliLs'a  pouch.  The  pus  was  aspi- 
rated per  vagi  nam,  it  is  true,  but  tint  pus  was  extra-peritoneal  or 
else  his  patient  had  established  a  most  u  nil  card  of  tolerance  of  pus 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity,      Ptis  has  been  known  to  separate  the  dia- 

Ehragni  and  strip  up  the  peritonaeum  and  thus  appear  in  the  pelvis, 
ut  it  would  scarcely  find  its  way  through  the  peritonaeum  without 
eettinj^  up  a  most  violent  inflanimation. 

The-se  papers  emphasize  wliat  is  to  be  done  for  empyema,  what  is 
to  lie  done  for  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  what  is  not  to  be  done  for 
foreign  bodies  and  gunnliot  wounds.  The  conclusions  reached  seem 
to  rae  to  call  for  hearty  approval. 

The  erapyemie  cavity  is  an  abscess  from  which  sound  surgical 
princif>Ies  demand  that  we  remove  the  pus;  in  which  we  are  to  limit 
and  jirevent  the  formation  of  [his  ;  and  to  wliiclj  we  are  to  restore  a^ 
far  as  possible  the  intra -thoracic  jire^ssure. 

The  principle  which  demands  the  amput-ation  of  a  gangrenous 
area  is  novel  only  from  the  location  of  tlie  (icid  of  operation. 

In  reg;ird  to  the  removal  of  fonngn  bodies,  whilst  statistics  of  more 
than  a  thousand  cases  show  that  non-interference  has  met  with  the 
best  result,  the  truth  seems  to  rae  to  lie  very  close  to  the  statement 
that  every  ciuse  both  of  foreign  brnly  and  of  gunshot  wound  is  a 
unique  case  and  it^  managemeDt  will  depend  upon  ita  own  peculi- 
arities. 

Not  every  sinus  indicates  a  thoracic  cavity  opening.  Not  every 
foreign  body  can  l>e  shaken  out  by  the  heels.  Not  every  bullet  is 
an  instrument  of  death  even  though  it  takes  up  its  residence  ia  the 
very  structure  of  the  heart. 

The  behavior  of  Prof  Biggar^s  Case  No.  3  contains  a  most  valu- 
able lesson  on  the  subject  of  irrig-ation  and  we  learn  again,  and  how 
many  times  we  have  to  relearn  tljat  nature  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  our  work.  She  can  be  coaxed  but  not  ooerced — led  but  not  driven. 
Irrigation  and  irritation  are  many  times  synonymous,  and  irritation 
in  surgical  work  has  many  times  meant  death. 

Thoracoplasty  has  been  on  trail  for  nearly  fifteeu  years  and  as  a 
surgical  procedure  has  an  C'^tablished  foundation.  It  does  away  with 
blind  work  with  its  uncertain  results,  and  we  should  not  be  slow  to 
learn  that  a  stab  in  the  dark  even  though  done  by  a  surgeon  is  some- 
times as  fatal  as  the  thrust  of  the  assassin. 
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The  value  of  the^e  papers  to  the  professioo  lies  in  the  emphasia 
they  give  to  the  worth  of  operative  procedure  in  the  treiitrnent  of 
diisejiise.  The  praet  it  inner  afeastonial  to  the  mann^^enient  of  cases 
purely  from  a  therapeiUie  s^tnotlpoint  is  quite  apt  to  stop  at  the 
thera{>eutie  limit  and  conj*ider  that  all  has  been  done  when  me<Iicine 
ha.^  exhibited  all  its  possil>i litres.  Many  a  patient  has  been  ."sacrificed 
to  tlus*  (Munt  of  view.  Many  a  patient  too  has  been  sacrificed  to 
snrgitml  ra>>hne8.<^,  hut  wheJi  we  consider  the  nnuibcr  of  ciises  turned 
over  to  the  knife  as  a  last  report  when  I  hey  shun  Id  hdve  been  pre- 
jenteil  for  initial  treatment,  the  therapeutic  pot  will  herniate  long 
_2  fore  it  apbraids  the  blacknena  of  the  surgical  kettle. 
'^  Hajs  no  one  seen  a  pleuritic  effusion  pass  over  into  the  dangerous 
empyema,  or  seen  a  fatal  peritonitis  follow  fast  upon  the  heels  of  a 
t*^f  1   apjjendioitiH?     Hay  a  strangulated  hernia  never  called 

U[  li  to  witness  the  defeat  of  a  tardy  operation  demandeil  at 

the  humis  of  a  rash  conservatism?  Has  the  ruptured  sac  of  an 
ectopic  gestation  never  confronteil  the  olistetrician  while  calmly  coo- 
suiting  his  patent  calendar  to  see  upon  what  day  the  bursting  watera 
shall  announce  the  time  for  him  to  remove  his  coat  ?  If  not  then 
are  these  jiapei's  written  in  vain  and  our  discussion  of  them  is  an 
untimely  event. 

Not  all  physicians  can  trap-door  the  thorax  or  the  cranium,  but  it 
is  of  value  to  know  that  such  work  c^an  be  done  and  that  sometimes 
even  the  |mt!ent  shares  in  the  triumph  uf  the  opera ttir, 

SiDXEY  F.  Wilcox,  M.D.,  New  York  City :  In  attempting  to  dis- 
H  r  like  the  one  l>efore  us,  giving  as  it  does  such  a  mnge  of 
,il  conditions  and  showing  such  excellent  results,  one  can 
>ut  teei  that  the  writer  Irimself  is  the  i)eM  fitted  to  judge  as  to  the 
correctne*>3  of  the  methods  and  technique  employed. 

Id  reviewing  one's  own  experience  one  is  frequently  struck  with 
the  fact  that  in  a  long  series  there  has  been  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  his  cases;  so  that  although  a  surgeon  may  have  opened  the  thorax 
a  gOixl  ntiraber  of  times,  the  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  methods  of 
o|»erating;  has  been  limited.  Unfortunately  (or  perhaps  fortunately) 
tliis  has  been  ray  experience;  for  nearly  all  of  my  eases  of  thoracic 
argery  have  been  those  in  which  an  accumulation  of  fluid,  either 

JUfl  or  purulent  has  followed  disease  of  the  pleura.  All  of  them 
llave  recovei-ed,  and  with  two  exceptions  all  have  been  treated  by 
making  a  slit  between  the  ribs,  in trml notion  of  a  drainage-tube  and 
irrigation,  or  sim[>le  aspiration  has  been  employed  to  remove  the 
fluid. 

The  giyod  results  have  not  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  caaes  have 
been  simple  and  easy,  but  several  of  tliem  have  Wen  desperate  in 
character,  as  for  instance  the  case  of  a  little  girl  eight  years  of  age. 
Tlie  amount  of  purulent  eilusion  into  the  left  pleura  was  enormous, 
so  much  so  that  there  was  a  complete  transposition  of  the  thoracic 
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viecera  to  the  right  skit*  of  the  chest.  The  child  was  so  weak  that 
an  aspirator  was  first  used  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  pus  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  and  22  oiineeB  were  drawn  off.  A  few  days  later  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  permanent  drainage  and  as  the  heart's 
action  was  so  weak,  and  the  l>reathing  aipacity  so  limited,  it  was 
deemeil  unsafe  to  use  either  ehloroforni  or  ether  as  an  anesthetic. 
Cocaine  was  then  just  becoming  prominent  as  a  lcx»a!  aniesthctie.  and 
so  a  few  drops  of  a  five  per  cent,  solution  were  injectetl  over  the  site 
of  the  intended  incision.  The  result  wns  appalling,  the  ehihi  imoie* 
diately  went  into  a  state  of  collapse  and  it  was  an  hour  before  we 
coukl  feel  that  she  was  in  a  safe  condition. 

When  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  Co- 
caine, the  ether  spray  was  used  as  a  hical  ainestlietic,  a  i*aptd  slit  was 
made  along  the  seventh  intercostal  space  and  three  quarts  of  pus 
evacuated  at  once  without  any  disti*es8ing  8ymptonis.  A  drainage- 
tube  was  introduced  and  the  cjivity  washed  out  with  a  bichloride  of 
Mercury  solution,  and  tlie  wound  dressetl  aniiseptically.  Tlic  dress- 
ings were  changed  as  frequently  as  they  became  saturated  and  the 
cavity  only  irrigated  when  a  rise  of  temperature  indicatc<l  a  condition 
of  sepsis.     Then  the  l>ichIoride  solution  was  used. 

The  child  made  a  per  fee*  t  recovery,  and  examination  over  a  year 
after  revealed  only  the  slightest  dillerence  in  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest. 

My  other  cases,  which  required  incision,  have  been  very  similar. 
except  that  in  this  case  the  amount  of  pus  removed  was  greater  than 
in  any  other. 

In  one  case,  in  a  child,  I  was  obliged  to  remove  portions  of  two 
ribs  on  atx?ount  of  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  obtaining  sufficient 
drainage  ;  in  one  other  case  a  portion  of  one  rib  was  removed  for  ab- 
scess fullowing  an  accident,  and  in  a  third  c:ise,  what  appeare*!  to  be 
a  lystic  tumor  of  the  breast  (> roved  to  be  a  cold  abscess  connected 
with  a  carious  rib  resulting  from  an  undiscovered  fracture. 

Aspiration  is  of  no  use  as  a  curative  measure  except  where  the 
fluid  in  the  pleural  sac  is  serous.  Where  pus  is  present  it  may  be 
employed  to  gain  time,  as  has  been  remarked  in  Dr.  Biggar's  paper, 
for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Formerly  my  method  was,  after  induction  of  anaesthesia,  either 

feneral  or  hx^al,  to  feel  lor  the  upper  border  of  the  rib,  introduce  the 
nife  til  rough  the  chest  wall,  and  make  a  rapid  sb*t  along  the  inter- 
castal  space.  This  only  requires  a  second,  and  has  always  been  sat- 
isfactory ;  hut  in  the  last  few  cases,  for  fear  that  I  might  be  surprised 
by  a  troublesome  lifemorrhagc,  I  have  moditieil  the  tc<!linique,  al- 
though it  requires  more  (imc.  First,  an  incision  is  made  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue;  next,  the  muscular  tissue  is  cut 
through,  keeping  near  to  the  up|»er  bivrder  of  the  rib.  This  is  done 
without  hurrying,  and  all  bleeding  vessels  are  compressed  and  tied. 
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Then  the  point  of  a  (director  is  puhliecl  tlirough  the  reniaitiirig  struo- 
tiires  into  the  sac ;  the  director  is  quickly  withdmwn,  and  the  blades 
of  a  nterinc  dilator  intrcKhiced  \n  its  [dace,  and  the  oj^ninit^  can  be 
^tretchcii  to  any  extent  do^ired  without  danger  or  tear  of  hfcniorrlmge. 
Thi«  operation  is  better  adapte<l  toease.s  where  it  is  |H>s«ihle  to  induce 
general  anaesthesia  ;  where  tliat  is  unsafe,  and  the  ether  spray  has  to 
be  emph>yed,  the  more  rapid  operation  of  slitting  with  the  knife  is 
preferable. 

In  recent  ca^es  of  empyema  I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reeect  the  ribs.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes*,  the  contour  of 
theehe?5t  is  better  preserv'ed  w^ithout  rtt^ection,  and  tfie  lunt^  seems  to 
slowly  expand  and  again  fill  the  thc»racie  upace  as  the  cavity  closes 
llpw     Various  forms  of  drainage- tubes  and  methods  of  fastening  ihera 

;ve  been  devised. 

A  very  simple  arrangement  which  I  have  etnploye<l  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  Take  a  short  piece  of  stiil',  soft  rul>ber-tubiug 
and  pass  two  safety-pins  through  the  walls  on  tlie  opposite  sides  of 
the  tube.  These  pins  simply  pass  through  the  walls  and  do  not  en- 
croach  on  the  lumen  of  the  tnl>e»  Then  take  two  strips  of  rubber 
adhesive  plaster  and  fasten  one  to  the  back  wire  of  each  safety-pin. 
Each  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  should  l>e  long  enough  to  go  nearly 

,lf  round  the  b<xly.     The  tube  is  introduced  into  the  wound,  the 

o  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  pulleil  in  opposite  directions  and  stuck 
to  the  skin. 

This  arrangement  is  made  in  a  momeut,  c^sts  almost  nothing,  and 
holds  the  tube  firmly  in  place. 

With  regard  to  antiseptics,  I  have  always  used  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury and  liave  never  had  any  trouble,  but  have  only  irrigated  the 
ciivify  as  oiten  as  the  temperature  indicated  its  necessity. 

Dr.  Bkigar:  I  will  not  detain  you  but  a  moment.  The  paper 
wa»  not  concluded,  as  it  was  longer  than  1  expectetl.  I  have  en- 
joyed very  much  the  paper  by  my  new  friend,  Dr.  Knoll.  I  want 
to  wiy  this  in  regard  to  Dr.  \Valton*s  criticism  about  the  position  of 
the  scapula.  He  evidently  misnuderstauds  the  paper,  or  else  I  have 
made  some  clerical  error?^,  and  I  jsay  tins,  that  the  t*tipcr,  I  lldtjk, 
reads,  that  tl»e  fKisUion  of  the  arm  will  bring  the  scapula  forward 
ahaig  a  certain  space,  between  the  border  anil  the  vertobra^,  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  chance  of  the  resection  of  the  rib  in  bronchotouiy.  That 
was  the  intention  of  the  jmper,  and  no  |»erHon  supp<»sed  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  arm — and  I  think  that  my  goad  friend  Walton  does  not 
iibs<»luiely  mean  it  to  himself,  except  as  a  little  joke  upon  me — 
mmld  displace  the  vertebral  column.  He  knows  better,  but  I 
always  admire  him  whether  he  is  pro  or  can. 

Anoiljer  poiut  is  tliis — and  if  the  paper  had  been  continued  we 
would  have  come  to  that  point^ — let  your  cavities  alone.  We  have 
tried  the  medicated  irrigation  there,  and  irritants,  and  where  we  have 
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abandoaed  the  irrigation  and  left  it  alone  the  formations  have  recu* 
perated  much  better  anti  nnicb  faster. 

I  must  8ay  this,  that  1  was  greatly  pleased  by  the  masterly  effort 
of  the  paper  which  was  read  yesterday  by  my  good  friend,  Professor 
Obetz.  It  was  a  mas?terly  effort  on  a  subject  which  is  of  great  itn^Mjrt 
to-day,  more  important^  1  think,  than  almost  any  uther  branch  of 
surgery.  My  first  int  rod  net  ion  to  this  branch  of  surgery  wan  about 
eight  years  ago,  as  I  told  you^  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  at  this  consump- 
tive hospital,  which  gave  me  tlie  inspiration  that  lliere  was  a  great 
deal  in  resection  of  the  ribs  for  pubnonic  diseases  and  for  diseased 
conditions. 

I  never  was  so  pleased  in  results  as  I  was  in  one  of  the  cases  that 
I  narrated  of  that  little  girl  ten  years  of  age  who  came  with  all  the 
conditions  of  a  lung  completely  destroyed — a  long  which  had  been 
degenerated  and  whic!j  you  could  put  yimr  finger  inside  of.  When, 
witli  the  condition  that  existed  in  that  little  girl,  with  her  spinal 
curvature  and  the  contour  ot  the  cha^t  showing  tour  inches  ditferent'C 
between  the  right  and  left  sides — the  left  side  being  four  incfies 
smaller^ — when  you  ciin  restore  such  a  cabc  to  almost  a  normal  res- 
piration, with  a  greatly  improved  contour  and  complete  apparent 
physical  condition,  you  can  understand  that  the  joy  which  that  poor 
little  girl  gave  me  was  worth  more  than  gohI,and  well  repaid  me  for 
the  time  which  I  devoted  to  the  study  of  thoracoplasty. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  EPILEPSY,  IDIOCY  AND 

ALLIED  DISORDERS  BY  CRANIAL 

EXCISION  AND  INCISION 

By  Q.  F.  Shitars,  M.D.,  Chicaoo,  III. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
held  in  1889,  the  Surgicail  Bureau  took  for  its  topio  Brain  Surgery, 
and  presented  exhaustive  treatises  covering  almost  every  phase  of 
this  subject. 

I  do  not  intend,  in  this  brief  article,  to  compete  with  the  report 
there  submitted,  but  rather  to  supplement  several  divisions  of  the 
subject,  by  considering  the  present  position  of  certain  surgical  pro- 
cedtires  and  by  presenting  some  personal  experience.  In  no  other 
department  of  surgery,  not  excepting  ihe  surgery  of  the  alxlomen, 
have  more  new  methods  been  introduced  or  more  startling  innova- 
tions than  in  brain  surgery,  and  a  large  part  of  this  history  has  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  time  is  so  brief  that  much  of  the  work  done  has  not  beei> 
recorded,  and  sufficient  data  is  not  at  hand  to  determine  its  value  or 
its  attendant  dangers.  It  is  only  by  the  trial  and  comparison  of  the 
results  obtained  that  the  true  value  can  be  determined,  It  is  the 
duty,  then,  of  every  one  to  record  his  results,  and  thus  contribute 
the  more  rapidly  to  a  safe  surgical  jiraclice;  for  surgir^l  practice  is 
the  result  of  the  consensus  of  surgiail  opinion  rather  than  tlie  prac- 
tice of  one  roan,  as  Nnncrede  aptly  puts  it.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
I  review  the  disi»rders  w^hich  have  been  selected  as  the  subject  of  tliis 
paper,  and  append  thereto  some  surgical  cases.  The  disorders  se- 
lected are  epilepsy,  cephalalgia,  paralysis,  insanity  and  microcephaly. 

Epilepsy, — Removal  of  a  portion  of  the  cranium  for  traumatic 
epilepsy  is  not  a  new  operation.  In  1705  I^a  Xr(»tte  made,  I  believe, 
the  first  recorded  operation.  From  that  time,  for  almost  one  hun- 
dred years,  the  ojieration  languished.  Although  made  from  time  to 
time  duriug  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century^  it  was  not  until 
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the  advent  of  antiseptic  surgery  and  the  closer  study  of  cerebral 
localization  that  it  began  to  be  geneniUy  employeii.  Even  during 
this  period  the  operation  was  confined  to  such  cases  of  traumatic 
epilepsy  ns  were  accompanied  by  marked  depression  of  the  cranium 
and  in  whicli  the  history  of  a  compi>nnd  fracture  was  undoubted. 
Witliin  the  hibt  four  or  five  yeai^s  the  sphere  of  the  operation  haa 
been  extended^  and  operations  have  been  made  ujjoji  non-traumatic 
cases  classed  under  the  head  of  Jackson ian  and  focsil  epilepsy. 

Some  of  the  more  venturesome  have  even  advocate*]  the  use  of 
the  trephine  in  general  epilep.sy — if  such  a  term  rnay  be  employed. 
It  is  in  traumatic  cases  in  which  a  decided  depression  is  present  that 
the  greatest  number  of  o}>eration8  have  been  made  and  in  which  the 
best  opportunity  for  determining  the  value  of  an  operation  existSp 
yet  meilical  opinion  diflers  widely  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
procedure.  Dr,  O.  Laurient  reports  102  cases  of  trephining  for  trau- 
matic epilepsy:  54  per  cent,  cured,  17  per  cent,  unimproved,  20 
per  cent  imj>roved,  2  [)er  cent,  worse,  7  per  cent*  died, 

Agnew,  in  his  review  of  work  of  Plijladel(>hiu  surgeons — in  wdnch 
I  see  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  work  of  surgeons  of  the  Ilomceiipalhic 
Scljool^ — reports  64  caseii,  of  wliich  32  experienced  temporary  benefit. 
9  DO  relief,  4  passed  out  of  observation,  4  were  cured  and  4  died. 
Briggs  reports  from  Stepfien  Smitli's  table  92  American  operations, 
with  63  cures;  from  Bartholomew  Hospital  reports  130  cases,  75 
cures,  aud  of  his  own,  30  case^^  with  25  cures.  Personally,  I  report 
the  foUowing  cases: 

Case  I* — ^Young  man,  set*  29  years;  nine  years  before  had  lx«n 
kicked  by  a  liorse  in  the  forehead,  Hustiiining  a  compound  fracture; 
three  years  later  he  was  badly  scareil ;  this  was  followed  by  convul- 
sions, which  gradually  ceased  ;  four  years  hiter  convulsions  returned, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  examination  had  continued  two  years,  occur- 
ring regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  depression  was  found 
in  the  left  frontal  region  l>eg]nuing  two  inches  alxjve  the  supraorbi- 
tal ridge  and  extending  two  and  a  half  inches  upward  toward  the 
median  line.  The  entire  depressed  lK>ne  was  removed.  It  was 
closely  adherent  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  wiis  dissected 
ofl*  with  the  knife.  During  the  operation  the  sinus  \\m  punctured, 
and  for  a  time  the  hcemorrhage  was  profuse.  It  was  controlled  by 
sponge  presnire,  and  eventually  by  suturing  with  catgut.  ConvuU 
sious  ceased  after  the  operation,  aud  did  not  return  for  six  months. 
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At  the  entl  of  tlifu  nrne  ho  l>rgaii  (irhiking  heavily,  and  the  convul- 
sions rttrirnt-d.     Upon  stripping  the  use  of  alcohol  they  ceased. 

Case  IL — ^Man,  mi,  42  years.  Five  yearn  previous  was  struck 
by  a  lociiiraot I vc,  sustaining  a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone- 
also  severe  injuriejs  and  poSvSibly  fracture  at  some  other  point  of  the 
cmtiium.  The  patient  remained  in  a  comatose  condition  for  three 
weeks,  and  did  not  fully  recover  cons4"iousue.s9  for  six  weeks.  All 
previous  knowledge  was  ohliterated.  Three  years  after  the  injury  he 
began  having  convulsions  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  spasms 
were  Uf^heretl  in  by  the  patient  turning  to  the  right;  then  the  head 
tortied  toward  the  right,  followed  by  contnictionf?  of  the  right  fore- 
finger ftod  thumb ;  then  the  arm,  face,  and  leg.  An  irregular  de- 
pression was  found  ou  the  right  side  about  two  inches  above  the  ear. 
Some  question  arose  as  to  the  best  locality  to  trepliine.  Although 
the  depression  was  found  on  the  right  !?ide,  tlie  symptoms  seemed  to 
indtcnte  an  irritation  of  the  left  motor  tract.  The  history  was  of 
tittle  assistance.  For  some  time  after  the  injury  the  patient  was  in 
i*ach  a  critical  state  that  he  was  exjiectefl  to  die  every  moment,  and 
a  careful  examination  was  not  made.  Severe  contusions  were  found 
all  over  the  head,  any  one  of  wliich  raiglit  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  fracture.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  the  operation  over 
the  depresseil  l>one.  The  entire  area  was  removed.  The  dura  was 
much  thickened  and  inflame<b  The  patient  did  well  for  a  few 
weeks,  having  no  convulsions.  Subijcqucntly  they  returned  in  full 
force, 

Cabe  III. — Young  man,  mt  30  years.  Three  years  before  wag 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  hammer;  wound  never  healed  completely, 
a  fistulous  opening  remaining.  Two  years  after  the  injury  convul- 
sions b<^n,  and  continued  until  the  present  time*  They  occur  two 
or  three  times  a  month,  the  patient  remaining  unconscious  for  half 
an  hour  after  each  one.  The  frontal  bone  was  uncovered  and  a  small 
fistulous  tract  was  found  under  it.  The  trephine  was  applied  at  its 
iippt^r  portion,  and  a  small  sequestrum  and  pus  sac  found  on  its 
under  surface,  both  outside  the  duni.  They  were  removed.  No 
convulsions  occurred  for  one  year,  when  the  patient  was  lost 
sight  of. 

Case  IV, — Man,  set.  39  years.  Kicked  by  a  horse  in  the  left 
frontal  region^  producing  a  compound  linear  fracture;  the  patient 
never  lost  consciousness;  the  wound  healed  promptly.     Three  weeks 
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later  had  a  convulsion,  followed  in  two  weeks  by  another.  Trephiri* 
ing  was  performetl  over  the  seat  of  injury*  The  bone  was  not  de- 
pressed, but  a  thin  blood  clot  was  found  between  the  skull  and  the 
dura.  This  was  removed,  Tl*e  patient  made  a  prompt  recovery. 
No  convulsions  have  pi  nee  occurred. 

Case  V. — Man^  set.  46  years.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  trap-dc>*»r  fell 
i>n  him  J  striking  Ins  head  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  pro- 
ducing a  contusion  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  The  skin  was  not 
broken*  The  spot  has  remained  sensitive  and  the  skull  seems  more 
prominent  at  this  point.  Five  years  ago  he  began  to  have  a  twitch- 
ing of  the  right  arm.  He  loses  consciousness  b*it  does  not  fall. 
The  sensitive  part  was  expofie<l  and  the  one-inch  trephine  em- 
ployed. The  bone  was  found  to  he  very  hard  and  much  thickened. 
No  diploB  existed.  No  depression  was  discernible,  and  the  mem* 
branes  seemed  normal.  The  patient  reco\^ered,  and  was  free  from 
the  convulsions  when  last  heard  from,  three  months  after  the  opera* 
tion. 

Jachmnian  Epilepsy,— Id  this  form  of  epilepsy  the  convulsions 
are  confined  to  a  single  group  of  muscles,  and  are  not  accorapanieil 
by  loss  of  consciousness.  Whether  the  canse  is  largely  traumatic  or 
idiopathic  is  not  known ;  that  some  cases  are  due  to  cerebral  trauma- 
tism seems  certain,  but  that  otiiers  have  no  such  history  seems  equally 
positive.  The  limited  muscular  involvement  indicates  that  the  brain 
lesion  is  of  limited  extent.  Our  stu<Iy  of  brain  localization  enables 
us  to  locate  the  centres  involved.  Very  naturally  the  thought  arises, 
that  if  the  irritant  in  the  shape  of  a  sr'ar  or  in  non-trauraatic  cases 
the  irritable  centre  were  removed,  the  spasm  might  be  prevented. 
The  plan  has  been  carried  into  execution,  but  while  the  theory  is  sim- 
ple, and,  upon  first  thought,  it  would  seem  the  plan  should  l>e  fol- 
lowed by  gocKl  results,  there  are  certain  reasons  why  the  pros|>ect  of  a 
cure  by  o[ieration  in  this  form  of  epilepsy  is  not  encouraging.  In 
those  cases  in  which  no  lesion  is  apparent,  our  present  knowledge  is 
not  sufficient  to  locate  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble.  Even  if  we 
locate  approximately  the  discharging  centre  according  to  the  rules  of 
cerebral  localization  and  by  means  of  the  electrode  applied  to  the  cor- 
tex of  the  brain  determine  the  exact  centre  of  discharge,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  the  irritation  which  causes  the  discharge  is  in  the 
centre  itself,  and  that  its  removal  will  remove  the  irritation.  In 
those  cases  in  which  a  real  lesion  exists,  as  shown  by  cicatricial  tissue, 
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r  removal  of  the  saoie  might  be  followed  by  relief.  Even  in  theae 
the  iiealing  is  necesaarily  ft>llt>wed  by  a&car,  which  ioall  prob- 
tbilitj  will  give  rise  to  the  same  irritation  as  before.  That  many 
more  caacs  are  due  to  traumatism  than  is  generally  admitted,  I  have 
no  doubt.  In  this  connection,  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Ira  Van 
Gidfion^  Bhowing  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  brain,  as 
proven  by  the  microscope  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  had  epi- 
lepsy as  the  result  of  a  skull  injury,  but  in  which  there  was  no  frac- 
tare  of  the  toner  table,  could  not  but  make  me  consider  how  many 
opj>ort unities  there  are  for  brain  trauraatism  in  the  injuries  of  child- 
hood^ even  where  fracture  dtjes  not  occur,  and  that  possibly  many 
oises  usually  considered  as  idiopathic  may  be  in  truth  traumatic*  In 
seventeen  eases  of  Jackstjnian  epilepsy  which  I  have  collected  in  my 
muting,  only  three  are  reported  as  cured*  Two  of  them  were  from 
lisiinnatic  causes,  and  were  only  a  short  time  under  observation. 
The  mortality  was  large,  about  47  per  cent*  My  own  eacperienoe  is 
limited  to  the  following  case,  in  which  a  complete  operation  was  not 
made: 

Girl,  wt  17  years;  convulsions  occur  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
commencing  in  the  hand  and  then  extemiing  to  the  neck,  ending 
with  a  waggiug  motion  of  the  jaw.  No  history  of  fracture  of  the 
cranium  could  be  elicited  and  no  sear  could  be  found  upon  the  scalp. 
Tlie  mother  remembered,  however,  that  the  girl  had  fallen  down 
stairs  six  or  seven  years  before  and  had  complained  for  a  long  time 
of  a  pain  in  her  head.  Believing  that  a  more  severe  injury  liad  taken 
place  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  with  the  dcterraiuatiou  that  if 
any  visible  lesion  existed  that  the  discharging  centre  sliould  be 
removed,  an  operation  was  advised.  The  symptoms  indicated  the 
irritable  centre  to  be  the  middle  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  con- 
vol nt ton,  and  accordingly  the  trephine  was  placed  a  little  in  front  of 
the  middle  third  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the  method  employed  to 
d«(ermtne  this  line  being  that  recomtoended  by  Professor  Chiene. 
Although  the  dura  was  inciseil  and  the  brain  carefully  examined,  no 
scsar  nor  inflammatory  jmtch  could  be  found*  The  t*emoval  of  brain 
substance  was  therefore  abandonee],  and  the  wound  clo«sed  in  the 
usual  manner,  To  my  delight  the  patient  had  no  more  convulsions 
while  under  my  charge,  some  three  weeks.  Whether  this  result  was 
doe  to  shock,  relief  of  intracranial  pressure,  or  the  removal  of  some 
irritable  point  in  the  skull^  I  do  not  know. 
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Cephalalffia. — The  results  of  opemtions  undertaken  for  this  dis- 
order, when  due  to  traumatic  causei?,  are  very  encouraging,  both  a.*^ 
regards  benefits  derived  and  the  slight  mortality  f>f  the  operation,  if 
we  may  depend  upon  the  reports  made  in  our  medical  literature* 
Of  some  twenty  cases  which  I  have  noticed  io  my  reading,  relief  was 
•obtained  in  all,  t^ven  in  those  in  which  no  appreciable  lesion  oould 
be  found.  How  permanent  the  rcvsult  could  not  be  determined*  The 
following  caise  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Clinique  is  the  only 
patient  upon  wljom  I  have  made  the  operation. 

A  young  man,  tut  28  years,  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  stick, 
sustain  lug  a  scalp  would.  For  twelve  weeks  was  never  in  full  pos- 
scjssion  of  his  faculties;  was  violent,  and  for  six  weeks  in  an  insane 
asylum,  A  discharge  of  pus  relieved  the  inmnity  {Clinkjuc,  voL  xiii., 
p.  518),  but  headache  remains;  cannot  foeus  the  eyes;  is  unable  to 
follow  his  business.  The  cicatrical  tissue  wa^s  excises]  from  the  scalp 
with  the  hope  that  this  wnuld  relieve  the  irritation,  but  uo  relief  wai^ 
obtained.  The  scalp  is  sensitive  for  some  distance  around  the  scar. 
The  Bear  was  excised  and  the  ppriosteum  underneath  it,  which  was 
adherent,  also  excised  and  a  button  of  bone  reraovecl  from  the  sensi- 
tive area.  No  thickening  of  the  bone  or  lesion  of  the  dura  was  dis- 
covered, and  yet  a  perfect  cure  foMoweJ.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
oase  reported  by  me  in  the  C/meVyue,  but  not  reported  under  tins  head 
because  there  was  no  ojieration  made  upon  tlje  bone,  the  headache 
was  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  sear,  but  in  the  above  case  the 
removal  of  the  scar  alone  failed  to  affect  a  cure. 

ImanUy. — Excision  of  bone  or  trephining  for  insanity  is  an  opera-^ 
tion  which  has  rarely  been  done.  That  such  an  operation  is  wa 
ranted  when  the  insanity  follows  a  depressed  fracture  rests  upon  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  the  operation  for  ef>ilejiay,  yet  although  the 
number  of  case^  of  insanity  following  fracture  is  considerable,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  few  cases  of  operation  for  the  relief  of  insanity 
are  on  record.  Prof.  Briggs  reports  two  cases,  one  of  which  died, 
and  the  other  im[>roved.  Dr.  Boytl  reports  one  case  with  no  im- 
provement, and  two  other  cases  reported  in  journals  were  quoted  as 
not  imjvroved.  The  most  favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  dejires- 
sion  is  present  and  some  symptoms  indicating  local  pres^sure  are 
promioent.  My  only  operation  for  this  trouble  is  recorded  in  the 
following  case: 

Young  man,  a3t  22  years  ;  four  years  previous  was  kicked  by  an 
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I^ODshad  hor<^,  cutting  a  ga^h  about  two  iniihe^  loiitr  nearly  trans- 
?Iy  across  the  pa'^terior  portion  of  tlie  right  parietal  lione-  It 
was  Dot  deterrained  at  the  time  whether  the  bone  was  fractured. 
The  patiem  was  imconRcious  for  four  houfi^  after  the  accident.  Three 
months  latter  the  first  sy  mptoniB  of  insanity  were  noticed.  He  would 
mutter  and  gesticulate  while  at  work,  and  when  unemployed  was - 
restless  and  irritable.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  being  brought ' 
under  my  care  he  had  been  violently  insane.  No  appreciable  inden- 
tation of  theskuil  could  be  found.  The  seat  of  injury  was  uncovered 
by  »  Horseshoe-shaped  incision,  the  old  cicatrice  excised  and  a  button 
of  bone  rerooveti  from  the  cranium  just  under  the  scalp  wound.  No 
bdeotatroti  of  the  internal  plat^^  was  noticed.  The  dura  deemed 
Dormui  and  upon  ojiening  it  and  examining  the  cortex  no  injury 
could  be  detected.  The  {)atient  made  a  good  recovery,  but  the  only 
benefit  was  an  increased  tractability  and  a  lessened  violence.  This 
condition  remained  three  months  after  the  ojieration. 

Pamfi/ms, — Local  paralym  following  injury  to  the  skull  has  bt^eu 
treated  by  excision  of  the  depres.sed  bone,  althtnigh  the  number  of 
pisb  csBes  recorded  are  very  few.  In  general  paralysis  operati%'e 
freatment  has  been  believe<l  tu  be  of  no  service,  Rey  argues  that 
in  the  early  period  of  general  paralysis  the  intense  congci^tinn  in- 
creases the  volume  of  the  brain  as  well  as  diminishes  the  endocra- 
nial  cavity  by  thickening  bone*  The  removal  of  the  resulting  com- 
pression by  an  opening  at  some  point  may  set  aside  some  of  the  gen- 
eral phenomena,  but  in  confirmed  cases  surgical  interference  would 
be  powerless  to  hinder  the  change  due  to  chronic  meningic  eneefih- 
alitis.  The  following  case  was  operated  upon  by  me  December  19, 
1892: 

Man,  set*  41 ;  fifteen  months  previoiw  was  struck  on  the  right 
etal  Wne  with  an  axe.  The  exact  extent  of  the  injury  was  un- 
wn.  Eight  mouths  later  he  began  to  feel  a  numbness  in  the 
left  arm  and  leg  accompanied  by  some  impairment  of  motion.  This 
increased  rapidly  until  in  a  short  time  he  was  confineil  to  his  lied. 
He  lost  the  power  of  speech,  control  of  the  urine  and  faeces.  About 
three  months  before  I  saw  him  the  right  leg  and  arm  commenoed  to 
jerk.  Professor  Fellows  saw  him  in  consultation  with  his  pliysician 
and  saw  no  hope  of  benefit,  unless  it  might  result  from  npei^ative 
interference.  When  seen  by  me  the  left  side  was  paralysed,  the  arm 
completely^  the  leg  partially  ;  the  right  arm  and  leg  were  in  a  state 
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of  contract  ion.  The  bea<1  and  bcxly  jnelined  to  the  right  side,  swal- 
lowing difficult,  eyej?  iinuflTet^tod,  cotiscinus  but  could  not  8[^w?ak.  The 
progress  of  syfuptonis  iudi<'iited  tn  my  mind  a  lesion  in  the  right 
motor  area  extending  over  into  the  leflt^  presumably  meningis-enceph- 
alitis.  The  legion  seenie<l  .^o  extensive  that  an  ojieration  was  not  ad* 
•  vised,  but  the  friends  were  so  anxious  that  some  effort  should  be  made, 
that  with  the  hope  that  put  ho  logical  changes  might  be  limited  to  the 
right  side  and  the  symptoms  of  left  sMe  involvement  might  be  due  to 
sympathy,  an  operation  w^as  attempted,  a  large  button  was  removed 
from  tlie  upper  portion  of  the  right  motor  tract  and  the  dura  found 
to  be  very  much  thickened  and  so  full  of  bloodvessels  that  for  a 
time  it  was  supposed  a  new  growth  wfis  present*  The  (opening  was 
rapidly  enlarged  with  the  cutting  forceps  and  a  large  area  exposed 
extending  over  the  median  line.  The  inflamed  dura  extended  over 
into  the  lefl:  motor  tract.  The  dura  was  incised  and  the  cortex  ex- 
amined* The  pia  mater,  while  not  adherent,  was  inflamed  and  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  had  a  yellowish  hue.  While  separating  the  in- 
flametl  ilura  from  the  cranium  a  large  vein  close  to  its  eutraoce  ioto 
tlie  su{>erior  longitudinal  ^inus  was  opened  and  haemorrhage  was 
profuBe.  It  was  controlled  by  pressure  and  subsequently  by  liga- 
tion. The  patient  never  fully  recovered  from  tlie  shook  of  the  ope- 
ration and  died  twenty -fi>nr  hours  later. 

Microet^phali/. — One  of  the  most  unpromising  conditions  which 
has  recently  been  attacked  by  the  surgeon  is  that  known  as  micro- 
cephalic idiocy.  It  is  believed  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
idiocy  may  l)e  due  to  the  pres-sureof  a  prematurely  ossified  cranium. 
In  these  cases  Lannelongne  pro{KiHed  and  has  practiced  the  excisioD 
of  a  groove  in  the  i^kuU  in  order  to  perniit  of  brain  expansion.  He 
reports  twenty-five  eases,  one  case  died;  most  of  the  remaining 
showed  marked  improvement  My  own  experience  is  confined  to 
the  following  case : 

Girl,  set.  6  years,  idiotic,  cannot  walk  ;  moves  a  few  steps  and 
falls;  cannot  stand  still  without  sup])ort.  Has  no  control  over  the 
urine  or  fseces;  cannot  talk  or  make  known  her  wants  except  by 
screaming  ;  eyes  convergent.  Has  no  decided  convulsions  but  at 
tinier  very  restless  and  excite<L  Head  is  irregular  in  shape  and  no- 
ticeable for  its  lack  of  frontal  development.  No  cause  could  be  as- 
signed by  the  parents.  At  birth  labor  was  normal  except  that  it  was 
a  footling  instead  of  a  cephalic  presentation.     Do  not  know  whether 
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the  fontanelles  closed  early  or  not.  Following  the  plan  suggested 
by  Ijennclongue  a  section  of  bone  threeerghths  of  an  inch  wide  and 
extending  in  a  curvilinear  line  from  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  occi- 
pital eminence  to  a  point  a  little  below  J;lie  frontal  eminence,  was 
axcisefl.  By  this  means  a  long  flap,  U-shaped,  with  the  base  below 
was  formed  over  the  whole  motor  tract.  The  wound  healed 
promptly  and  the  child  showed  signs  of  improvement.  Three 
months  after  she  had  control  of  urine  and  ffeces,  was  able  to  walk  and 
use  three  words*  Mnre  than  this  could  hardly  be  exj>eeted  in  so 
short  a  time. 

A  review  of  my  own  work  shows  five  cases  of  traumatic  epilepsy, 
wi*h  four  su'xjesses  and  one  failure;  one  case  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy, 
with  one  success ;  one  case  of  cephalalgia,  wifrh  comi>lete  relief  of 
the  symptoms;  oue  case  of  insanity,  not  improved;  one  case  of 
paralysis*  with  one  death,  and  one  ca^e  of  mierocephalus,  with  de- 
cided improvement.  In  the  fatal  case  the  result  was  due  to  the  shock 
of  operation  during  the  active  progress  of  encephalitis,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  dangers  of  operative  interference  in  nou -inflammatory 
cases,  such  as  epilepsy,  cephalalgia  and  luicrooephaly,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  the  other  cases  no  evidence  of  a  se- 
rious operation  having  been  made  was  evinced.  In  every  instance 
the  wound  healed  with  suppuration,  the  patients  were  up  at  the  end 
of  one  week,  and  often  discliarged  at  the  end  of  two ;  indeed ^  I 
know  of  no  operation  in  which  so  rapid  recovery  takes  place,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  with  Dr  Roberts,  who  expressed  himself 
some  time  ago  before  the  American  Surgical  Association  to  the  eflFect 
that  the  o[^>eratiou  of  trephining  added  no  more  risk  than  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  finger 

A  consideration  of  my  own  cases  and  a  careful  reading  of  the 
results  obtained  by  others  lead  me  to  several  conclusions. 

L  That  after  a  careful  removal  of  all  other  exciting  oiuses  that 
may  produce  epilepsy,  cephalalgia,  paralysis  or  insanity  ^-especially 
then  a  history  of  cranial  injury  is  obtained — ^the  surgeon  is  in  duty 
>und  to  attempt  the  removal  of  this  possible  exciting  cause. 

2»  That  there  is  a  good  probability  of  succsess  attending  his  efforts 
in  traumatic  epilepsy,  cephalalgia  and  localized  paralysis,  and,  in 
h?8ser  degrees,  in  insanity.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  production  of  these  brain  disorders  there  are  two 
conditions  j^resent — an  acquired  or  hereditary  abnormal  excitability 
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of  the  reflex  centres  and  a  peripheral  irritatioD  from  depressed  bone^ 
inflamed  dura,  clot  or  scar.  The  removal  of  the  exciting  cau*«e  Icavea 
still  the  acquired  abnormal  excitahility  of  the  reflex  centres,  and  mme 
other  irritation  may  occasionally  reproduce  the  convulsion,  A^in, 
the  hahit  ouce  acquired  becomes  in  a  degree  independent  of  the  origin 
nal  lesion.  For  this  reason  one  niu^it  not  be  discouraged  or  deter- 
mine the  operation  a  failure  if  convulsions  do  not  immediately  cease- 
The  anatoraiciil  cause  may  be  removed,  but  therapeutic  measures  are 
still  necessary  to  remove  the  tendency.  Many  cases  given  up  as 
failures  might  have  l)een  classed  as  successes  if  careful  treatment 
had  followed  the  operative  pmcedure.  The  earlier,  then,  the  o[iera* 
tion,  the  less  the  probability  of  an  acquired  habit  and  the  greater  the 
prosjiect  of  success, 

3*  That  the  operation  for  microcephalic  idiocy  is  still  an  expert* 
raent,  but  one  that,  considering  the  deplorable  tMjndition  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  little  risk  uudertitken,  warrants  further  trial.  Although 
possibly  not  a  logical  conclusion  from  the  consideration  of  the  treat* 
ment  of  epilepsy,  idiocy  and  allied  disorders  as  outlined  in  the  cases 
reported,  I  have  been  deeply  impresse<l  with  the  fact  that  so  many 
ca^es  report  an  imperfect  examination  of  the  original  cranial  injury, 
or  80  timid  a  treatment  of  a  serious  injury,  and  I  feel  warranted  in 
advising,  in  the  interest  of  primitive  measures,  a  bolder  treatment 
of  cranial  injuries.  It  may  have  been  wise^-^t  l^efore  the  time  of  anti- 
Beptio  surgery  to  treat  all  case^i,  except  those  showing  evidence  of 
compression,  by  conservative  measures;  but  with  our  present  methods, 
and  basing  my  conclusions  on  the  excellent  results  that  have  followed 
this  plan  of  treatment  in  ray  own  practice,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  urg« 
thorough  examination  and  trephrniug  io  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
cranium  attended  with  depression,  and  in  all  c^>mpound  fractures, 
whether  accompanied  by  <lepression  or  not.  It  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  technique  of  the  o|ieration. 
It  is  my  custom  to  shave  the  entire  scalp,  scrub  it  with  soap  and 
water,  wash  the  skin  with  ether,  then  bathe  with  a  1-2000  solutioa 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  apply  a  skulbc^p  of  gauze  wet  in  the 
solution  and  covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue.  This  is  done  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  operation,  and  the  dressing  left  until  the  mo- 
ment of  operating,  I  invariably  use  chloroform,  unless  contraindi- 
catetl  by  some  trouble,  as  an  aufesthetic,  as  there  is,  I  believe,  less 
venous  congestion  and  less  haemorrhage.     The  opening  is  made  with 
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the  tre|>hine,  aod  stib^ecjuently  enlarged  with  the  cutting  forceps  or 
cbisc*!.  If  upon  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  brain  pulsates  natu- 
mlly  and  the  dura  apf>ears  normal,  the  latter  is  not  inci?^ed.  If,  how- 
ever, the  dura  h  inflamed,  if  pulsations  are  absent,  or  if  there  is  no 
cranial  lesion  to  accMJunt  for  the  trouble,  the  dura  is  incised  about  a 
quarter  of  ao  inch  from  the  bony  boundary  and  the  brain  examined. 
Until  the  excising  of  the  dura  the  bichloride  solution  is  used.  Upon 
exposing  the  brain,  boiled  water  only  is  used,  I  have,  however,  used 
Iht  1-2000  solution  in  aeoident  cases  in  which  the  brain  substance 
was  exposed,  with  no  bad  effects.  Before  closing  the  scalp  the  dura 
is  tinited  by  catgut  sutures  and  rubljer  drainage-tubes  placed  l)etween 
the  dtira  and  the  scalp.  If  there  is  any  tension  fmra  the  excision  of 
ihe  J5«tlp  scar,  the  scalp  is  united  by  silver  wire  sutures  rather  than 
with  catgut.  A  simple  dressing  of  iodoform  and  sterilized  gauze  is 
employeil  *  no  ioe  cups  or  lotions  are  applied.  The  wound  is  dresse<l 
hi  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  again  until  the  seventh  day.  I  do 
replace  the  bone  discs  or  chips,  l>elieving  that  we  desire  to  re- 
>ve  all  possible  sources  of  irritation. 

Discussion. 

DkWitt  G.  Wiixox  M.D.,  was  called  u|>on  l)y  the  chairman  to 
diecu^  Dr*  Shear *ft  paper,  and  responded  as  follows ;  Mt\  Premlenty 
Ladi^  and  Omtiemen  :  I  have  listened  to  this  paper  with  much 
pleasure  and  pride^ — the  pleasure  lK?cause  it  has  l>ecn  so  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  pride  lK?cause  such  excellent  results  have  been 
attaineti  by  a  member  of  the  school  which  is  accused  of  knowing 
little  of  surgery* 

One  statement  that  was  made  early  in  the  rending  of  the  paper  I 
most  heartily  endorse;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  surgeon  to  record 
carefully  his  o[KTations,  with  their  results.  I  believe  it  the  duty  of 
every  surgeon,  and  indec<l  of  all  surgical  practitiont^rK,  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  cases.  What  we  need  in  our  surgiml  litemturo  of  to- 
day is  an  accumulation  of  records,  with  their  results;  aud  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  most  childish  mistakes  that  the  physicians  of 
the  Old  School  make  in  their  records,  such  as  the  annual,  and  the 
^ear  book  is  the  omission  of  these  operations  performed  by  Homceo- 

thro  surgeons.     Or,  perhaps  if  they  do  mention   them,  it  is  in 

oe  such  way  as  that  in  which  a  recent  author  alludes  to  them  in 
his  work*  He  says:  *' Strange  results  of  this  operation  have  been 
brought  to  a  culmination  by  a  Homoeopathic  practitioner/'  referring 
to  our  Van  I>ennep,  and  he  goes  on  further  to  say  that  though  found 
in  curious  company  yet  the  paper  bears  evidence  of  credibility  and 
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knowledge^     Such  idiocy  aeems  to  me  to  bear  evidence  of  a  micro- 
cephalic crniditioTi  that  calls  eertaiDly  Tor  the  surgeon's  knife. 

This  njx^mtion  is  not  one  of  technique,  but  of  pathological  knowl- 
etlge.  In  the  early  days  of  abdominal  surgery  the  question  hinged 
largely  u[>oii  the  manner  of  doing  it*  If  a  tumor  existed,  either  the 
tumor  was  removes!  or  it  was  not  removed.  Were  it  removed  aiic- 
eessfully,  the  patient  recovered,  if  unHuecessfuIly,  likely  he  did  not. 
There  are  two  conditious  to  be  considered  iu  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  First,  have  we  made  any  advances  in  the  discovery  of  the 
first  causes  of  epilepsy,  and  second,  what  do  the  practical  results  of 
operations  show  as  to  whether  any  advances  have  been  made.  We 
need  only  to  refer  to  our  text-books  of  not  later  than  ten  years  ago ; 
for  there  we  find  almost  uni vernal  mention  made  of  the  cau>^  of 
irritation  lieing  in  the  spinal  cord  or  iu  the  deeper  structures  of  the 
brain.  Although  we  have  not  learned  all  that  is  to  l>e  learned  about 
epilepsy,  yet  regard int;  its  Ciuise  tht^re  is  much  we  do  know  with 
tolerable  certainty.  Now  by  this  operation  are  we  going  to  lessen 
the  frequency  of  the  seizures  of  epilepsy  ?  Are  we  going  to  Increase 
and  bring  intelligence  in  idiocy?  As  I  say,  we  must  not  pass  one 
of  these  questions* 

When  it  comes  down  to  a  practical  consi<leration  of  tlie  question 
as  resolved  and  obtaiiKxl  from  o[h? rations,  agtiin  we  must  corne  back 
to  the  record.  Having  gone  carefully  over  the  recoi*d  we  have  been^ 
able  to  obtain,  I  think,  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  for  enoour- 
agement  regarding  this  o{)eration,  that  it  is  practical  and  it  is  going 
to  bet^ime  more  so.  Dr.  Shears  lias  referred  you  to  the  record  of 
Agnew,  wherein  he  mentions  fifty-four  eases  with  an  improvement 
of  thirty-twn,  and  a  cure  of  four.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was  a 
gotKl  result  in  a  condition  which  heretofore  has  been  regardeti  as 
almost  abflolntely  ho[>ele8S5  wliere  even  four  out  of  that  number  have 
been  absolutely  cured  and  at  least  thirty-two  liave  been  iraproveth 
The  valuable  ad<litioual  cliapter  that  Dr,  Shears  hiis  ejiven  us  will 
add  greatly  to  our  entxiuragcmeut  in  this  respect.  He  has  shown, 
by  the  records  of  most  of  the  cases,  that  the  l>est  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  those  of  a  tn\nmatic  history,  for  even  there,  I  think  that 
we  will  have  more  encouragement,  notwithstaudiug  we  find  a  strong 
history  of  heredity  attached.  If  that  Im?  the  case  tlicre  may  yet  \ye  a 
history  of  traumatism  that  will  give  us  some  ent:?onragemcnt  for  an 
operation.  We  do  know  this,  tluit  a  patient  wlio  has  a  strong  can- 
cerous history  may  receive  an  injury  or  a  sudden  irritation  which 
will  result  in  a  cancer  which  in  a  person  not  so  inclined  will  have 
no  eflect  whatsoever.  In  these  cases  if  there  be  an  epileptic  ten- 
dency in  the  family  and  an  injury  however  slight  to  the  brain  is 
occasioned],  it  will  very  likely  result  in  epilejisy.  I  think  that  we 
should  not  i^gard  a  case  as  absolutely  hopeless,  even  though  there 
may  be  this  hereditary  history  of  epilepsy. 
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Another  tiKvmiaging  feature  the  doctor  has  brought  out.  iu  tlie 
recital  of  hU  *^^*^  is  that  a  number  of  the  etises  have  been  improved, 
even  ti  '^^v  are  hwoncl  \Ue  period  of  ehildhood.     It  has  been 

genen)  i  ilercfl  thnt  very  Ml  tie  win  be  expected  in  these  cases 

of  in.*!anitj',  ami  pwirliculurly  of  epilepsy,  if  the  operation  be  under- 
taken in  adult  life.  That,  I  J^ay,  ii*  reason  for  further  encouragement, 
becau.se  all  uf  hi*  ca^^es  were  beyond  the  period  of  ehtldhond  and  yet 
there  was  a  decided  improvement. 

So  little  has  been  w  ritten  on  the  subject  of  cephalalgia  that  any 
hi  the  way  of  it  is  reeeived  as  an  eye-opeuer  aud  an  encourage- 
it  for  the  future*  Baker,  in  his  annual  rep(>rt  of  1892,  s^ays  .  **  In 
the  present  light  of  surgical  knowledge  we  need  expect  nothing  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity  from  surgical  means/'  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  man  must  be  a  gocnl  deal  of  a  mixlif.rid  (>essimi.st  who  would  make 
such  a  statement  regarding  any  eomplictition  in  the  present  light  of 
surgical  progress.  Dr.  8hears*s  one  case  shows  that  J  here  can  be  some 
improvement  made  in  this  mast  discouraging  disease.  In  the  condi- 
tion of  microi'ephalic  idiocy,  as  he  has  reported,  there  are  twenty- 
five  cases  with  only  one  death*  This  is  certainly  encouraging  to  an 
extreme,  in  a  condition  which  we  have  regarded  heretofore  as  absu- 
Intely  hojieless  for  there  has  beeu  no  attempt  whatsoever,  in  these 
oanditions  of  idiocy,  to  secure  improvement  by  any  operation  ;  and 
now  that  the  siirgeon^s  knife  has  attacked  this  disease,  it  seoras  to 
me  that  from  the  recital  of  these  twenty-tive  cases,  and  the  additional 
of  Br.  Shears 's  as  presented  in  his  paper,  that  they  also  justify 
i feeling  of  very  great   ent'oumgemeut* 

Ci^vREKCE  Bartlett,  M,D.  :  The  privilege  of  aiding  the  dis- 
cii<^ion  on  the  address  by  I>r.  Shears  is  tn  me  a  mcist  pleasftnt  one, 
being,  as  I  am,  in  close  accord  with  the  conclusions  he  adopts.  Al- 
though not  a  surgeon  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  both  medical  and 
atirgical,  has  for  some  years  past  been  to  me  a  most  interesting  aa 
well  as  very  urjsatisfaetory  one,  A  rapidly  increa^iing  experience 
(during  the  year  past  over  75  eases)  makes  me  very  conservative  in 
stating  whether  or  n<»t  a  given  case  has  been  cured.  I  cannot  say 
exactly  how  many  cases  of  epilepsy  have  been  operated  upon  by  ray 
advice^  I  can  say,  however,  that  all  so  far  as  I  know  reeeived  more 
or  lesrt  temporary  benefit  t'roni  the  same.  In  son>e  instances,  tlie 
aeicurcB  ceaiid  at  onee,  while  in  others  a  numl^er  of  convulsions  oe- 
earred  for  the  few  days  suca^eding  the  operation,  when  they  disap- 
peared. The  permanent  results  from  thesi.-  ojierations  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  seizures 
recur  at  intervals  ranging  from  two  or  three  months  to  as  many 
yeani.  I  believe  with  Seguin  that  no  case  of  epilepsy  can  l>e 
reganlc<l  as  cure<l  by  an  operation  uutil  the  patient  had  passed 
thrfiugb  a  period  of  two  years  without  any  attacks  whatever. 

These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  surgical  treatment  of 
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traumatic  epilepsy*  It  is  the  generally  accepted  idea  among  the 
profession  that  trephining  in  tranmatic  epilepsy  is  tantamount  to 
cure.  ThiB  h  an  error.  A  clinical  study  of  these  cases  shows  that  j 
almofit  ins^ariably  the  epilepsy  doen  not  develop  for  months  or  years  ^ 
after  the  injury.  In  other  words  there  develops  within  the  cranial 
cavity  a  something  that  did  not  exist  shortly  after  the  accident,  a 
something  that  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  so-called  traumatic  epile|>sy. 
I  believe  with  Sachs  that  secondary  changes  in  the  brain  substance 
ike  place,  and  thus  occasion  the  epilepsy.  Under  such  cireum- 
Itances  it  is  almost  the  height  of  absurdity  to  expect  a  cure  from  any 
oiTeration,  Especially  rs  a  cure  inifirobable  in  those  cases,  and  these 
in  my  experience  are  the  majority,  in  which  the  convulsions  are 
general.  If  ou  ihe  other  hand,  the  convulsions  are  localized,  and 
the  seat  of  the  cerebral  lesion  is  evidently  beneath  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  depressed  fracture,  I  should  most  certainly  look  for  a  good  re*! 
suit. 

A  review  of  Dr.  Shears's  cases  of  epilejisy  treated  surgically 
bears  out  the  views  I  have  expressed.  In  Case  I.,  there  was  a  re-  ' 
turn  of  the  convulsions  following  a  debauch.  In  the  majority  of] 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  convulsion  attending  a  relajjse 
has  an  exciting  cause.  In  Case  II,  there  was  temporary  improve- 
ment when  the  convulsions  returnetl  in  full  force.  In  Case  IIL  there 
was  a  very  malenol  cause  for  the  convulsive  seizures  in  the  absceea 
which  was  so  successfully  evacuatetL  Here  I  believe  a  permanent 
cure  is  to  looked  for.  In  Case  IV.  there  was  au  extra-dural  haemor- 
rhage, the  proper  treatment  of  which  led  to  a  cure.  Both  cases  (IIL 
and  IV.)  should  not  to  my  mind  have  been  included  as  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, to  which  disease  they  bear  but  little  resemblance.  In  Case  V. 
the  ultimate  result  must  remain  in  doubt  because  sufficient  time  since 
the  operalion  has  not  yet  elapsed. 

The  failure  to  cure  traumatic  epilepsy  by  surgical  means  is  rightly 
attributetl  l>y  the  essiiyist  to  the  generation  of  the  epileptic  habit.  I 
have  already  re  vert  rd  to  another  reason,  the  occurrence  of  organic 
cerebral  changes,  and  I  would  uovv  mention  a  third,  the  failure 
on  the  |iart  of  the  profession  to  give  these  f^ses  proper  mediciil 
and  hygienic  treatment,  they  expecting  that  the  operation  will  act 
unaided. 

It  may  seem  to  my  hearers  that  I  am  decidedly  ioonoclastic  in 
my  sentiments.     I  have  reason  to  be,     I   have  seen  ease  after  case 
remain  free  from  convulsions  for  months,  and  then  relapse  into  its 
former  deplorable  condition.     In  May,  1890,  I  reported  a  case  of 
dural  epilepsy,  in  %vhich  the  improvement  was  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous, and  I  and  my  as8o<»iated  surgeon  gloried  in  a  wonderful 
Just  thirteen  days  iigo  I  learn td  frotu  a  New  York  neurologist 
this  identical  case  had  turned  up  in  his  clinic,  and  was  now  as 
as  before. 
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A I  the  present  time  I  have  in  raind  the  case  of  a  child  hut  three 
years  old,  a  suftercr  from  epile|)tic  seizures,  fourteen  or  fifteen  occur- 
ring i^ftch  day*  They  were  of  Im^al  commencement  Trephining 
civi^r  the  appropriate  motor  area  was  performed  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Van 
Lenufpf  with  the  expectation  of  excising  the  same  should  it  be 
found  dii!€a^ed.  It  was  found  to  be  healtliy.  Several  convulsions 
occurred  during  the  few  days  succeeding  the  operation,  since  which 
time  the  child  has  been  entirety  free  from  them. 

Again,  a  case  was  admittefl  !«»  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  for  study, 
Th*'  actual  nnmlier  of  seizures  per  day  being  over  sixty,  if  the  state- 
ments of  her  fatlier  can  be  accept e<K  The  child  was  put  on  au  ex- 
cltisive  milk  iliet^  and  for  several  weeks  liad  n(»  attack  of  any  kind. 
Then  she  relapsed,  though  not  as  bud  as  before  her  admission  to 
the  institution.  Then  slie  was  seized  with  measles,  during  the 
catin^  of  which  she  had  numerous  convulsions.  After  con  vales- 
ceiiee,  the  fit*  remained  away  until  her  dischai^e  from  the  hoe- 
pitaly  four  weeks  later.  Concerning  her  eubaequent  career,  I  am  in 
IgnorHDce. 

Tlie  temporary  improvement  in  epilepsies  by  trephining  I  attribute 
to  two  cause^i.  The  first  of  these,  and  by  far  the  most  jR'tive  one, 
IS  the  effect  of  oj>eration  perse.  Although  lids  subje<:*t  has  been 
formally  intro<luce<l  to  the  jyrofession  within  a  few  years,  its  import- 
ao€V  has  Iseen  recognized  for  a  number  of  years.  It  matters  not 
what  the  operation  Ije;  it  may  even  be  a  severe  traumatism,  a  frac- 
ture, or  a  burn,  or  a  contusion,  and  the  fits  are  temporarily  suspended 
thereby.  One  of  our  Cincinnati  physicians  has  proposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  Even  Intercurrent 
diseases,  measles,  as  in  the  case  just  reported^  may  act  as  very  efficient 
aoti-epileptic  remedies,  A  second  cause  for  the  improvement  is  the 
relief  of  intracranial  tension.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  seen 
o|)enited,  the  membmnes  have  been  abnormally  tense. 

The  n»agnili<^nt  results  reported  by  Laurenti>,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Shears,  namely,  54  per  cent,  cured,  I  can  only  account  for  by  reason 
of  hiwnfficient  obeervatlon.  Tliis  is  a  crying  evil  in  the  surgical  lit- 
erature of  epilepsy.  Standard  critical  journals,  a^?  the  Bviiish  Medi- 
cal and  the  Lancet^  contain  the  reports  of  many  cures,  which  in  reality 
are  not  cures,  for  they  often  are  reported  even  before  the  wound  of 
the  operation  has  healed. 

The  excision  of  cortical  eentres  for  the  cure  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy 
has  borne  some  goo<l  fruit  iu  the  shape  of  ameliomtion,  but  the  cures 
hte  in  the  minority.  In  all  of  my  cases  relapse  has  oct^urred.  Many 
of  these  cases  have  as  their  origin  the  so-called  spastic  liemiplegiaof 
epiJcr|isy,  the  pathological  conditions  at  the  foundation  of  which  are 
iit  a  varied  as  well  as  of  a  most  serious  character.  It  is  hard  to  ex* 
|)eci  a  cure  under  such  circumstances. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  irritable  cicatrices  has  been  raised 
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by  Dr.  Shears^  I  think  it  very  wise  indeed  to  remove  any  Bach 
source  of  irritation  ;  at  the  sarae  time  I  raust  warn  against  too  ready 
an  acoeptant-e  of  the  idea  that  a  cure  will  certainly  result.  In  my 
case  of  dural  epilepsy  a  very  irritable  cicatrix  existed,  and  this  was 
rem  o  veil* 

The  surgical  treatment  of  insanity  is  worthy  of  close  study.  Tem- 
porary improvement  in  eases  of  geneml  pamlysis  of  the  insane  hits 
been  efteeteil  by  a  few  English  o])erators* 

The  oases  subsequently  relapsed.  It  has  been  nr«^ed  by  some  that 
these  ri?|K)rts  teach  nothing,  fi>r  the  conrseof  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  is  remarkable  for  the  s|K»ntaneous  improvements  which  may 
ensue.  Numerous  insanities  have  l»een  known  to  recover  under  the 
influence  of  a  severe  traumatism.  Trephining  may  act  curatively 
and  is  a  wise  measure,  substituting  a  scientifically  performed  for  an 
accidental  and  bungling  tranmatisin, 

Tlie  surgical  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  brain  admits  of  no  dis- 
cussion, if  pus  exists  in  the  brain,  it  must  be  removed,  or  the  pa- 
tient will  die.  Our  coarse  must  be  guided  by  ihe  reliability  of  our 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  Shearsj  in  closing  his  paper,  makes  a  very  important  point, 
so  im[>ortant,  indeed,  that  I  desire  to  ein|)hasize  it  as  much  as  may 
be  in  my  power  to  dr).  He  pletids  for  an  early  and  efficient  treat- 
ment of  cranial  injnries.  For  years  the  profession  has  lieen  guided 
by  a  doi'trine  tliat  I  regard  as  decidedly  antiquated»  if  not  actually 
in  human  J  that  of  concusijion  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  customary, 
whenever  cerebral  symptoms  persisted  for  any  length  of  time  and 
there  is  no  external  evidence  uf  bone  injury,  to  attribute  the  trouble  to 
cerebral  concussion.  No  more  dangerous  tlieory  ex  ists  in  medici  ne  to- 
day, making,  as  it  does,  the  surgeon  inetKcieiit  by  reason  of  masterly 
inactivity.  Jn  the  vast  majority  of  such  cases,  proper  methods  will 
show  that  fracture^  intra-eranial  Inemnrrhage,  meningitis,  or  other 
gross  lesions  exist.  So  far  as  relying  upon  a  depressed  fracture,  I 
1x^1  ieve  in  almost  invariably  making  an  exfjloratory  incision;  jf  a 
fracture  is  discovered,  then  trephine,  whether  there  be  a  depression 
or  not.  Many  times  small  extra-dund  hsemorrhages  will  be  discov- 
ered, I  lie  removal  of  which  is  unquestionably  good  surgery.  Such 
cases  make  far  more  rapid  recoveries  than  do  the  head  injuries  in 
which  opemtion  is  refused.  I  have  in  care  at  the  present  time  two 
of  the  latter  class:  one  a  case  in  which  the  location  of  the  lesion  is 
tmdoubted,  and  which  has  pursued  a  very  slow  course;  the  other  a 
basal  fracture,  which  lias  improved,  though  after  a  tedious  conva- 
lescence. In  both  instances  permanent  mental  changes  will  probably 
ensue. 

My  colleague,  Dn  Van  Ijennep  and  myself  have  been  working 
on  this  line,  the  radical  treatment  of  head  injuries,  for  some  time 
past*     The  results  thus  far  have  been  alt  that  the  most  fastidious. 
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^coti'^'^   I      '■i\     Every  case  of  heail  injury  is  examined  from  a  twofold 
Stat  that  of  the  iifcurologrst  and  the  surgeon.     Many  caseB 

thsit  would  have  died  nnder  a  oonservative  or  expectant  (more  prop- 
erly speaking)  treatment,  have  made  most  satrHfactory  recovery.  In 
the  early,  in  the  thorough  primary  treatment  of  head  injuries,  lies  tlie 
pro|>er  treatment  of  traumatic  efvilepjsy,  i.e.,  its  prevention. 

While  speaking  thus  pessimistically  concerning  the  results  from 
the  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy,  I  8till  aclvise  o|>eration  in  a  se- 
lected few  cases.  All  traumatic  ca«es  with  localized  seizures  should 
be  operated*  No  case  should  be  treated  surgically  unless  there  is  an 
indicatiou  for  spch  treatment.  In  every  instance  the  patient  and  hia 
friends  should  be  made  to  dij^tinctly  understand  that  tlie  operation 
most  be  supplemented  l>y  proper  hygienic  and  medicinal  im^asures. 
Thij?,  I  an*  sorry  to  say^  is  rarely  done;  indeed,  it  h  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  impre*-s  itn  importance  on  the  lay  mind. 

Ajb  to  niicriicephalus  and  craniectomy,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak 
positively.  The  operation  is  a  serious  one,  more  serious  the  longer 
the  time  oaiupied  in  its  performance.  Suct^essful  ultimate  rasnlts 
can  only  be  expected  wfien  the  operation  is  supplemented  by  proper 
etlu<'atit)nal  methods.  The  bulk  of  the  evidencr^  at  present  at  our 
di^po^tal  goes  to  show  that  but  little  will  result,  although  in  the  last 
case  in  which  1  was  associated  there  was  apparently  considerable 
improvement  during  the  patient^s  stay  in  the  hospital.  Cases  se- 
lected for  opemtion  sliould  be  individualized  most  carefully.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  smallness  of  the  heat  I  and  the 
do^ure  of  the  sutures,  and  the  patient  sliould  be  re4is*inably  young. 
lb  none  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  been  associated  has  the  patient 
'%©en  more  than  five  years  of  age. 

If  in  the^e  remarks  I  have  painted  the  results  in  too  sombre  hue, 
it  is  not  because  I  believe  there  is  no  future  for  cerebral  surgery,  but 
rather  to  cljeck  a  rec^k less  enthusiasm.  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  have 
induced  my  hearers  to  favor  early  efficient  treatment  of  recent  inju- 
ria, while  they  spare  their  enthusiasm  in  the  treatment  of  the  old 
ooes. 

W.  F.  Knoll,  M.D.  :  In  the  last  few  years  I  have  made  brain  sur- 
gery quite  a  study,  and  I  have  now  quite  a  number  of  cases  which  1 
t5c»uld  report  if  I  had  them  properly  tabulated,  Cut  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  very  thankful  to  Dr.  Shears  for  what  he  has  said  in  regard 
to  operations  upon  the  brain.  There  has  been  a  complete  change  in 
the  ideas  of  neurologists,  and  what  a  while  ago  was  considered  to  be 
an  uncontrollable  irritation  has  to-day  a  reasoDable  and  scientific  ex- 
planation, and  that  which  has  given  us  this  reasonable  and  scientific 
explanation  is  surgery.  The  ex|>erimeuts  which  have  been  made  by 
the  vivisectionists  and  the  results  which  have  come  from  their  past 
J  examinations  have  laid  the  foundation  for  practical  surgical  investi- 

tion  and  operations,  and  to-day  we  have  enough  cases  tabulated  of 
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nervous  disease's  to  show  that  the  brain,  in  a  large  iiumbpr  of 
is  the  seat  of  disease,  and  that  it  ean  l^e  renched  siicoessfuUy  hy  tfc 
knife.  Now  there  is  im  doubt  whatever  that  a  hirge  per  cefit»  of  th^ 
cases  of  epilepsy  are  purely  trauraatic  in  nature,  in  their  origin  ;  in^ 
deed,  the  largest  part  of  thera.  We  rarely  ever  find  a  case  of  epU 
lei)8y  whieh,  when  f»*l]oweil  from  first  to  last,  has  not  a  tmiimatH 
history  in  it  somewhere.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  mtcro-^ 
cephalie  disturbances  also  have  tranraatism  as  a  starting-point.  It 
is  eitlier  traumatism  received  during  birth,  or  it  is  traumatism  re- 
ceived after  birth,     A  large  |>er  cent,  of  the  cases  that  we  have  of 

[•cephalalgia  are  the  result  of  traumatism,  and  I  believe  that  those 
casesj  in  time,  will  he  attainable,  and  we  will  have  such  reliable  cases 
to  go  by  that  a  diagnosis  can  he  made  in  the  majority  of  them,  and 
in  tlie  eases  that  are  of  a  surgical  nature  surgical  means  will  be  af 
plied  sufr?eflsfully* 

One  point  especially  that  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  in  regard  to  the 
different  metho+ls  of  operating  and  of  removing  the  bone  (mm  thc_ 
skull — the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  done  and  the  safety  with  whic' 
an  operation  can  be  made.  I  have  here  some  instruments,  a  descTip^ 
tinn  of  which  has  appeared  in  print,  for  removing  the  skull-bone 
after  a  primary  opening  hiLs  been  made  through  the  skull  with  a 
chisel  and  hammer,  I  have  brought  these  instruments  with  me  this 
evening  so  that  I  can  show  you  how  easily  an  examination  can  be 
made. 

(Dr.  Knoll  then  illustrated  the  use  of  the  instruments  to  the  au- 
dience in  detail  and  answereil  several  Questions  put  to  him  by  va- 
rious members  of  the  Congress,  concluding  his  remarks  with  the 
state  me  nt  that  he  did  not  believe  in  trephining.) 

Dr.  Sheakb:  I  have  nothing  to  take  back  that  I  have  said,  and 
1  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say  that  is  very  different  from 
what  has  been  said.  Dr.  Knoll  anil  I  wilt  never  agree  upon  the 
subject  of  trephining  and  the  chisel.  We  have  had  that  out  t)eforej 
that  is,  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We  have  trotted  it  out  for  society 
meetings,  and  the  Doctor  has  trotted  it  out  again  upon  this  occasion. 
Now  I  want  to  say  that,  notwitlistandiug  the  statement  that  the 
Doctor  has  made,  I  believe  the  trephine  is  a   much  more  useful  in- 

[fitrument,  and  a  safer  instrument,  and  a  more  rapidly- working  in- 
strument than  is  the  chisel,  and  I  believe  also  in  the  hands  of  others, 
pc^sibly  in  those  who  are  not  so  skillful.  There  is  no  need  whatever 
of  cutting  the  dura  when  you  are  using  the  trephine,  if  you  use  it 
properly.  There  is  not  that  jar  tn  the  brain  that  there  is  when  the 
chisel  and  liammer  are  used.  Now  I  know  it  is  a  German  fad  to 
use  the  chisel  and  the  hammer,  and  I  have  seen  it  used  and  trietl  it, 
and  I  can  make  a  hole  through  the  skull  with  some  celerity,  but  I 
don't  propose  to  use  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  recommend  it  to  any- 
body else. 
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So  fiir  as  removing  the  bone  is  concerned,  of  course  we  all  use 
these  catting  forceps  in  various  forms  and  shapes,  yet  I  assure  you, 
that  when  you  have  your  patient  down  upon  the  table  and  are  not 
able  to  get  the  bone  up  in  a  position  where  you  can  get  your  forceps 
on  it,  that  it  does  not  get  out  with  that  same  ease  that  it  does  here. 

Now  that  is  not  a  criticism  on  Dr.  Knoll.  He  gets  it  out  easily 
and  readily  and  rapidly,  but  I  use  the  trephine  first,  and  that  is  a 
very  nice  little  instrument.  I  think,  however,  that  in  a  large  num* 
ber  of  instances  you  want  a  larger  groove  than  that  cut  in  this  in- 
strament. 

I  bad  hoped  that  something  might  be  said  here  concerning  pre- 
ventive measures  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  resulting  from  trau- 
matic causes.  My  paper,  which  was  not  concluded,  had  something 
to  aaj  about  the  preventive  measures.  I  am  inclined  to  advise  very 
radical  measures  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  cranium,  and  I 
believe  if  more  radical  measures  were  instituted  there  would  be  fewer 
cases  of  epilepsy,  fewer  cases  of  insanity,  etc.,  for  if  every  case  of  com- 
pound depreased  fracture  was  trephined,  if  every  case  of  fracture  of 
the  cranium  was  trephined,  especially  when  it  was  not  compound, 
whether  there  was  depression  or  not,  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of 
inaaDity.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  advise  every  case  to  be  tre- 
phined, but  I  certainly  should  advise  all  compound  cases,  whether 
there  were  symptoms  of  compression  present  or  not. 
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A  REPORT  ON  ORIFICIAL  SURGERY,  INCLVDINO 
AN  ANALYSlf^  OF  1000  CA8K% 

By  E,  H.  Pratt,  M.D.,  Cbicago»  Ili* 


The  preceding  generations  of  medical  men,  in  their  struggles  with 
pathological  conditions,  have  almost  invariably  attacked  thera  at 
the  points  of  manifestations.  The  testimony  of  the  body  itself  has 
been  taken  a8  authentic,  and  its  poiut*^  of  discomfort,  wherever 
located,  have  been  considered  the  proper  places  for  the  application 
of  remedial  measures.  If  the  head  ached,  the  head  was  carefully 
examined,  and  the  story  which  the  head  had  to  tell  for  itself  was 
patiently  listened  to  and  considered  and  remedial  measures,  internal 
or  external,  were  directnl  head  ward.  The  same  is  true  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  stomach,  and  other  organs. 

The  coming  generations  of  doctors  will  do  better  work,  because 
they  comprehend  more  clearly  not  only  the  nature  of  pathology,  but 
also  its  underlying  principles.  Our  predecessors  have  struggled 
merely  with  effects;  our  successors  will  manipulate  causes.  In  the 
past  much  suffering  has  been  relieved  ;  in  the  future  relief  will  be 
more  general  and  sure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  age  of  prevention 
will  be  ushered  in. 

There  is  now  a  class  of  bcientific  workers  which,  by  dissections 
and  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  seeking  to  solve  the  riddles  uf  dis- 
ease on  the  theory  of  physical  causation.  There  is  also  another  class  of 
workers  which,  by  an  opposite  process,  preferring  telescopes  to  micro- 
seopeSj  synthesis  to  analysis,  is  sciinning  the  realms  of  force  for  an 
explanation  of  matter.  The  analysts  have  discovered,  classified, 
and  are  seeking  to  annihilate  the  hordes  of  microbes  which  swarm 
all  air,  and  water,  and  food,  and  which  await  upon  the  decay  of  the 
body  as  birds  of  prey  hover  about  a  carcass,  premeditating  and  ao- 
complishing  its  annihilation.  The  synthesists  are  hunting  for  a  God 
and  the  laws  by  which  the  judgments  of  life  and  death  are  prescribed* 

The  first  class  of  students,  in  searching  for  causes  of  disease  have 
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mbleJ  upon  some  wonderful  effects  of  disorganization.  The 
other  class  of  stndents,  in  oontera plating  niorbid  conditions  have 
locidentally  discovered  that  the  raanifesvtations  of  diseaae,  which  for  so 
long  a  lime  have  been  regarded  as  causes,  are  really  notJring  but 
effiicts,  and  that  the  causes  of  all  disease  He  in  deeply  hidden  princi- 
ples which  hitherto  have  been  unobserved.  Both  classes  of  students 
have  served  humanity  well,  for  the  one  Una  established  cleanliness, 
and  the  other  has  ushered  in  godliness;  and  with  these  two  advances 
in  medical  practice  the  future  is  made  big  with  hope  that  the  coming 
generations  of  men  may  be  enabled  to  escape  the  pests  and  plagues  of 
their  ancestors  and  enjoy  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  healthful  lives. 

The  orificial  philosophy,  the  subject  of  the  present  report,  is  a 
product  of  synthetic  thought  and  ob^rvation.  Its  principles  are 
applicable  in  all  forms  of  chronic  ailments.  The  testimony  of  the 
micr<:isooj»e,  of  the  stethoscope,  of  percussion,  of  the  clinical  ther- 
mometer, of  chemical  analysis,  and  of  all  forms  for  diagnosing  con* 
ditioas,  are  necessary  as  furnishing  items  for  a  general  inventory  of 
the  cage.  But  it  matters  not  what  organs  or  tissues  of  the  human 
IxkIv  may  be  ill-conditioned,  what  functions  may  be  disturbed,  what 
local  or  general  bodily  discords  may  prevail,  the  possibility  of  their 
existence  \s  explained  upon  a  basis  of  one  common  predisj>osing 
titise.  The  orificial  philosophy  does  not  consider  questions  of  in- 
herited or  acquired  tendencies,  of  smouldering  poisons  and  blood 
taints ;  it  simply  furnishes  an  explanation  for  the  manifestations  for 
these  as  well  as  for  all  other  possible  forms  of  pathology,  and  suggests 
a  remedy. 

The  essential  questions  in  any  case  of  sickness  are  ;  Is  the  whole 
body  or  any  part  of  it  chroniadly  disease*!  ?  Have  other  remedial 
mettsurea  proved  ineffectual  ?  Is  the  reactive  power  of  the  system 
ISO  |KK>r  that  it  perraitj?  lingering  illness  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at 
relief?  Is  the  t«se,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  so-called  iucurable 
forms  of  disease?  If  so,  then  there  must  necessarily  exist  (1)  blood 
is  or  congestion ;  (2)  weakened  peristaltic  action  ;  (3)  wasted 
pathetic  nerve  povver.  Always,  and  without  exception  under 
such  circomstant^es.  upon  examination  will  there  be  found  pathol- 
ogical conditions  at  the  lower  openings  of  the  body  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  lowei'ed  vitality  which  alone  could  explain  prolonged 
pathology.  The  removal  of  whatever  orificial  irritation  may  be 
encountered  invariably  enhances  sympathetic  nervous  foroe^  increases 
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the  reactive  power  of  the  system,  restores  its  susoeptibility   to  tli 
action  of  other  remedial  measures,  ami  thus  supplemeuts  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  the  otherwise  iuetFective  measurea  which  the  pro- 
fession has  had  to  offer  for  the  relief  of  the  chronically  sick. 

The  anatomical  and  physiological  facts  u[Kjn  which  this  philoB- 

^  ophy  is  baseil  have  been  so  repeatedly  presented  to  the  profession 

as  to  render  superfluous  an  additiojial  presentation  of  them  in  ibe 

preseut  report* 

Ijet  us  take  it  for  grante^l,  therefore,  that  these  well -establish 
facts  and  tlieories  are  universally  known  and  recognized,  and  that  in 
all  forms  of  chronic  disease  there  will  always  be  found  orificial  pa- 
thology sufficient  to  aci!0uat  for  the  sympathetic  nerve  waste  which 
the  existence  of  these  conditions  implies. 

What  we  shall  attempt  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  present  to 
the  profession,  in  general  terms,  what  is  to  be  exi>ected  from  the 
application  of  oritieial  principles  in  the  various  forms  of  chronic  dis- 
eases*  Thousands  of  cases,  which  lieretofore  were  regarded  as  in- 
ourable,  have  now  been  restored  to  health  by  oriticial  measures. 
Thousands  of  cases  have  also  failetl  to  respond  Batisfactorily  to  the 
treatment,  and  many  Inive  received  lasting  injury.  The  results  ol 
the  work  thus  far  obtained  have  proven  beyond  question  (1)  the  uoi- 
versality  of  the  neetl  of  orificial  work  in  chronic  diseases;  (2)  the 
unmistakable  power  of  orificial  surgery;  (3)  that  greater  care  must 
be  exercised  in  its  employment,  also  that  its  methods  must  be  so  im« 
pro  veil  as  to  add  to  its  efficiency  as  a  remedial  measure,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  its  power  for  harm. 

All  remedial  measures  known  to  the  profession  may  be  productive 
of  untold  mischief  when  wrongfully  applied.  Drugs  can  kill  as 
well  as  cure,  so  can  electricity  ;  so  can  heat  and  cold  ;  so  can  exter- 
nal applications,  so  ciin  mental  forces  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  skill- 
ful and  competent  even  edged  tools  should  save  life  and  not  cost  it. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  imperfection  of  present  methods  of  apply- 
ing orificial  principles  to  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  and  in  spite  of 
the  too  numerous  mistakes  which  have  arisen  from  ignorance  and 
meddlesome  propensities,  so  much  good  has  already  been  accora* 
plisheil  and  so  little  harm,  that  the  subject  of  orificial  surgery  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  profession,  demands  to  be  enrolled  upon 
the  list  of  legitimate  and  scientific  measures,  and  demands  still  &r- 
ther  to  beadde<.l  to  the  curriculum  of  all  schools  of  medicine. 
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Id  the  practice  of  orificml  surgery,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  same  principles  of  pathology  which  prevail  elsewhere  iu  the 
liody  must  be  recognized  in  examining  its  lower  openings.  The 
surgeon  must  not  only  t^ke  cognizance  of  hyjH*rtrophy,  but  must 
also  recognise  atrophy.  He  must  not  only  look  for  abnormal  sten* 
oeis,  bat  also  for  abnormal  dilatation.  He  mui^t  not  only  consider 
hyperjcsthesia,  bnt  must  observe  likewise  anjesthenia,  and  whatever 
orificial  work  he  indulges  iu  must  be  directed  to  the  successful  cor- 
rectioo  of  whatever  forms  of  pathology  he  may  encounter. 

It  h  now  a  w*ell-established  fact,  which  none  but  the  ignorant 
will  deny,  tliat  in  all  forms  of  chronic  disease*,  there  is  invariably 
pTteent  gome  form  of  orificial  irritation.  It  is  also  a  fact,  just  as 
iboroQgbly  established,  that  the  removal  of  orificial  pathology 
econoiniies  the  sympathetic  nerve  force,  equalizes  the  capillary 
ctnrulation,  stimulates  a  universal  nutrition,  and  favors  a  reaction 
from  morbid  conditions  not  only  in  the  body  generally  but  in  each 
part  of  it  in  particular.  When  the  hands  of  a  watch  fail  to  desig- 
nate the  correct  hour  of  the  day,  the  watchmaker  is  immediately 
persuaded  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  works  of  the  time- 
piece. So,  too,  when  the  human  Ixxly  is  <listurl>ed  iu  its  functions, 
when  the  hands  of  this  great  clock  of  time  jKunt  to  a  disorded  eye, 
ear,  nose,  throat,  heart,  lungs,  liver, storaachj  spinal  cord,  skin,  mucous 
membrane,  kidney,  or  any  of  iti*  other  organs,  the  orificial ist  imme- 
diately understands  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  interior 
machinery.  The  peristaltic  actions  must  have  been  disarranged, 
sympathetic  nerve  force  must  have  been  disturbed,  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  lower  openings  of  tlie  body  he  will  find  ample  excuse 
for  the  lowered  vitality  which  has  permitted  the  disorder  to  linger 
as  a  lasting  condition. 

What  then  may  we  expect  from  the  application  of  orificial  prin- 
ciples to  chronic  diseases?  The  proper  answer  to  this  question  is 
another  question.  What  may  we  expect  in  a  given  case  from  the 
universally  improved  capillary  circulation  and  the  increa.sed  nutri- 
tion involvetl?  A  dead  body  cannot  be  restored  to  life,  neither  can 
dead  cells.  An  irritable  body  can  be  soothed,  and  so  can  irritable 
cellular  structures.  Sleepy  organisms  can  be  aroused  to  activity,  and 
&ocaii  torpid  oeU*life.  An  engorged  general  system  can  be  reduced, 
and  8o  can  congestion  of  tissues.  A  hungry  human  being  can  be 
fed,  and  so  can  starved  structures.     The  commerce  of  the  body, 
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1/vhich  must  have  been  imperfectly  performed  to  permit  the  existetjoe 
of  loeal  pathology,  can  be  re-established  and  health  restored  just  to 
proportion  to  the  Integrity  of  the  cellular  structure  involved  in  the 
existing  disease. 

The  oriiicial  philosophy,  therefore,  does  not  merely  intrwluce 
methods  of  correcting  lot^al  pathology,  but  is  more  ambitious,  and 
aspires  to  no  less  an  achievement  than  the  restoration  of  equilibrium 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  its  comprehensive  expansion,  thus 
dealing  in  detail  with  the  active  forces  of  life  in  all  the  cellular 
structures  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

The  methods  at  present  in  vogue  for  correcting  orificial  pathology 
are  not  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  in  this  report,  and  we  must 
refer  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  tlieni  and  who  desire  to  inve&- 
tjgate  the  subject  to  the  orificial  writings,  which  are  now  sufficiently 
abundant  to  furnish  the  desired  information.  Our  present  object  is 
to  consider  some  of  the  results  of  the  application  of  orificial  princi- 
ples to  the  various  forms  of  chronic  disease. 

Realizing  then  that  in  applying  orificial  principles  to  clironic  dis- 
eases  we  are  dealing  with  general  nutrition,  affecting  the  depth  of 
respirations,  influencing  the  volume  and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  stir- 
ring up  dtbrh^  and  thoroughly  changing  all  bodily  habits,  we  are 
prepared  for  a  rehearsal  of  the  etfeets  of  the  work  in  the  various 
forms  which  pathology  assumes. 

Affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  the  quickest  to 
respond  to  orificial  methods.  Eczema^  even  in  its  most  reimlslve 
and  chronic  forms,  is  usually  permaoently  curetl  in  from  one  to  four 
weeks'  time.  Psoriasis  yields  more  slowly,  and  in  some  casee  is  not 
materially  benefite^l  by  the  work.  Acne  in  its  various  forms  is 
almost  invariably  cured  in  a  few  days'  time.  Chronic  erysipelas  and 
herpes  also  respond  very  satisfactorily  to  orificial  treatment.  Sec- 
ondary syphilitic  affections  of  the  ^kin  yield  with  remarkable  rapidity 
to  the  treatment,  especially  when  assuming  the  form  of  ulcerations* 
Urticaria  disiippears  rapidly,  but  lupus  and  other  forms  of  malignant 
disease  are  usually  intractable.  The  mucous  membranes  are  the 
next  tissues  affecte4l  by  orificial  work  in  point  of  time.  Catarrhal 
affections  of  the  different  mueous  membranes  vary  exceedingly  in 
their  persistency  after  orificial  treatment.  Chronic  ophthalmia,  ul- 
ceration and  opacity  of  the  cornea  usually  yield  8|>eedily,  but  noth- 
ing positive  can  be  promised  in  ca^es  of  catarrhal  conditions  of  the 
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laD  tabe  and  middle  ear.  Many  cases  of  deafnesa  from  this 
caose  Iiavej  however,  Wen  cured,  hut  there  also  ha%*e  heen  many 
failures.  Nasal  catarrh  is  usually  benefited  hy  the  work,  but  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  supplement  orificial  treutment  by  the  applica- 
tioti  of  local  measures  and  internal  medication  before  permanent  and 
fiatisfactnry  results  can  be  secured.  Chronic  pharyngitis  and  laryn- 
gitis are  always  benefited,  and  frequently  speedily  exterminated. 
JEhwicbitis  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  very  speedily  dii3ap|>ears, 
and  intestinal  catarrh  are  occasionally  obstinate,  e8|>eciaUy 
of  the  colon ^  but  usually  they  sucrumb  rapidly  to  the  appli- 
cation of  orificial  methods.  Pernicious  vomiting,  even  in  cancer  of 
the  stotnach,  usually  responds  quickly  to  the  work  ;  and  constij>ation 
and  diarrlia:*a  find  in  it  their  panacea,  with,  of  course,  an  ocM:*asional 
exception.  Bilious  and  renal  colic,  jaundice,  and  catarrh  of  the 
nrethral  tract  are  also  successfully  liandied. 

Mere  functional  derangements  of  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the 
bmin,  liver,  stomach,  heart,  kidneys,  etc^,  where  the  trouble  lies  in 
pa^ive  congestion  and  the  consequent  functional  derangement,  be- 
fore interstitial  changes  have  taken  plaoe  in  the  organic  tissues,  re- 
aiMmd  with  such  marvellous  rapidity  to  orificial  measures  as  to  consti- 
tute the  most  brilliant  cures  in  the  history  of  the  work.  Where 
mal-Datrition  has  been  long  prevalent,  and  serious  structural  changes 
have  resulted,  curative  effei't^  are  necessarily  much  slower,  and  fre- 
fjoently  a  cure  of  such  cases  involves  a  complete  change  in  nutrition  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  restore  life  to  eel  Is  which  are  dead  and  merely 
wailing  their  burial.  The  work  is  full  of  surprises,  however,  even 
in  this  class  of  cases,  as  many  troubles  which  beret ofoi^e  have  been 
considered  incurable,  such  as  spinal  sclen^is,  hyi>ertrophy  of  the 
heart  and  liver,  incipient  stages  of  diabetes  anil  Bright's  disease,  etc., 
are  capable  of  repair  to  a  greater  extent  than  anybody  has  supposed  ; 
and  iu  most  of  these  eases  the  prognosis,  as  recorded  in  the  standard 
lext'booksi  must  be  rewritten  in  the  light  of  orificial  acjcomplish' 
ments. 

The  universal  truth  that  the  irritation  of  an  organ  starts  at  its 
mouth,  js  not  only  true  of  the  bofly  as  a  whole,  but  also  of^  its  parts 
in  particular.  And  although  in  bud  cases  of  asthma,  catarrhal 
foess,  conjunctivitis,  dyspepsia,  laryngitis,  and  so  on,  the  general 

ificial  work  is  first  in  order;  before  a  cure  can  be  effected,  local 
attentioQ  will  be  required  to  the  nose,  ear,  pharynx  and  larynx.    In 
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chrouic  cellulitis  and  deep-seated  abscesses,  the  resalts  of  orificial 

treatment,  altlioiigh  slower  than  those  obtained  in  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  affections, are  yet  surprisinglj  satisfactory.  In  tubercular 
joint  troubles  the  results  of  the  work  are  necessarily  slow  because  of 
the  poor  capillary  supply  of  these  parts.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
ex[>erience,  however,  to  obviate  by  the  aid  of  orificial  surgery,  sup- 
plemented by  other  measures  which  influence  capillary  circulation, 
the  necessity  for  many  of  the  major  surgical  operations  which  would 
otherwise   be  required  to  make  life  tolerable  for  such  patients. 

Nodosities  upon  bone  surface,  even  in  syphilitic  and  tubercular 
subjects,  are  usually  absorbed  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  the 
application  of  orificial  mcthoils.  Conditions  of  necrosis  and  caries 
are  checked  and  stimulated  to  repair,  although  they  usually  call  for 
local  surgical  interference  as  heretofore.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to 
do  the  general  work,  and  immediately  after  it,  at  the  same  sittings 
correct  what  orificial  irritation  may  be  found. 

The  condition  of  the  sexual  organs  has  long  been  considered  im- 
portant in  hip*joint  disease,  but  it  is  equally  important  in  a^ections 
of  all  joints.  Renal  colic  fiaa  Ijeen  repeatedly  relieve*!  by  the  use 
of  urethral  steel  sounds.  Tlie  tentlcncy  to  bilious  colic  has  been 
repeatedly  cured  by  orificial  methods,  but  I  am  not  able  to  re- 
port the  action  of  the  work  in  acute  cases.  The  reaction  from 
orificial  metho<ls  in  sciatica,  tic  douloureux,  and  other  forms  of  neu- 
ralgia, varies  greatly  as  to  the  length  of  time.  Some  cases  are 
spontaneously  relieved,  while  in  others  many  months  elapse  l»efare 
a  cure  is  effected,  and  in  such  cases  orificial  surgery  seems  but  a  basis 
for  other  remedial  measures,  its  action  being  merely  to  increase  the 
reacti%'e  power  of  the  system,  and  render  the  measures  already  stand* 
ard  in  the  profession  more  readily  effective. 

Spinal  cord  and  brain  affections  vary,  as  does  the  r^t  of  the  body, 
as  to  time  required  for  repair  When  paralysis  is  due  to  spinal  or 
cerebral  congestion,  speedy  cures  are  effected.  When  due,  how- 
ever, to  structural  changes,  the  action  of  the  work  is  slower,  and  of 
course  frequently  ineffectual.  Paresis  yields  in  most  cai^es  slowly, 
although  surely.  Nevertheless,  deciderl  improvement  can  usually 
be  secured  in  from  one  to  three  months.  The  action  of  orificial 
surgery  in  epileptics  is  sometimes  instantaneous  and  permanent, 
sometimes  tardy,  and  sometimes  entirely  ineffective.  A  few 
cases  of  blindness  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
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from  paralysis  liave  been  speedily  restored  to  sight.  Atrophy  and 
paralysib  of  the  auditory  nerve  have  also  been  cured,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  proinlsii  restoration  of  liearing  or  eight  in  any  case,  as  there 
have  also  been  nunu-rous  failureB. 

In  insanity,  orificlal  surgery  haa  already  done  a  great  work,  al- 
though it  is  quite  common  for  8uch  cases  to  be  aggravatetl  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  after  submitting  to  the  treatment.  A  few  eases  of 
insane  tendency  have  been  precipitate<l  into  pronounced  insanity  by 
orificial  treatment,  but  there  i&  usually  a  satisfactory  reaction  in 
such  cases,  and  convalescence  can  be  relied  upon  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period. 

If  there  are  latent  poisons  lurking  in  the  system,  as  malarial  or 
typhoid,  orificial  work  is  very  liable  to  arouse  thera  into  activity, 
but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  a  speedy  convalescence  soon  fol- 
lows* 

Iii  a  cure  by  orificial  surgery,  as  in  any  other  radical  measure, 
chronic  cases  usually  experience  a  return  of  their  furmer  nyniptoms 
in  inverse  order  to  their  first  appearance. 

When  chronic  sypliilis  begins  to  disintegrate  any  jjortion  of  the 
physical  man,  its  manifestationn  are  speedily  checku<l  by  orificial 
work,  and  a  longer  lease  of  life  thus  obtained.  Several  cases  of 
exophthalmic  g*>itrc  have  been  cured,  and  I  do  not  now  recall  a 
single  failure*  Tuberculosis  of  glandular  structures  is  usually  an 
intractable  disease.  Orificial  surgery,  however,  has  made  a  surpris- 
iogly  satisfactory  record  in  imiinonary  tuberculosis.  In  such  cases 
there  is  always  atrophy  of  the  orificial  tissues, 

lo  tubercular  «ubjects,  the  wounds  upon  the  sexual  organs  usually 
heal  satisfactorily,  but  those  uf  the  rectum  require  thorough  and 
persistent  treatment  to  prevent  progressive  ulceration,  which,  if  not 
controlle<J,  would  exercise  a  detrimental  influence  upon  the  patient* 
In  this  chiss  of  patients,  more  than  in  any  otlier^  must  the  work  be 
followed  to  a  finish  in  order  to  secure  satistactory  results.  The  reason 
of  this,  in  all  probability^  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  cough  is  accom- 
panied by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  aiius,  which  keeps  the  parts 
in  motion  and  interferes  materially  with  repair.  The  bad  record 
which  the  operation  for  fistuhe  in  consumptives  has  made,  was  prob- 
ably due  to  three  things  :  (1)  other  rectal  pathology,  which  is  always 
pr^^Bcnt  in  such  cases,  was  not  corrected ;  (2)  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  fiatulfli  have  been  defective  ;  and  (3)  no  attention  whatever 
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has  been  paid  to  pathology  of  the  sexual  organs.  As  the  result  of 
ao  extended  experience  in  this  class  of  patients,  I  have  learned  to 
place  a  high  estimate  upon  the  application  of  orificial  principles, 
and  to  have  more  confidence  in  their  operation  than  in  any  other  one 
remedy  yet  suggested  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  c-ancers,  the  work  has  little  action  except  to  redut?e  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  zone  of  congestion  about  the  cancer,  and  to  iucrease 
the  eflScaey  of  other  remedies.  No  permanent  cure  can  be  promised 
in  cases  of  nuilfgnant  tumors. 

Sterility,  endometritis,  amenorrhtea,  and  dysraenorrha?a — in  fact, 
the  whole  domain  of  gynaecology — ^must  look  to  the  application  of 
orificial  principles  for  llie  solution  of  its  problems. 

The  action  of  thorough  orificial  work  is  very  profound  upon  eviry 
part  of  the  human  body,  and  it  requires  a  nicety  of  judgment  which 
only  time,  experience,  atid  natural  *]uaiific^tions  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon,  can  give,  to  decide  in  a  given  case  the  form  and  extent  of 
orificial  treatment  that  will  lie  require<l  to  secure  a  desirable  degree 
of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  danger  of  harmful  or  ftital  shock.  The  time  when  satisfactory 
reaction  may  be  expected  varies,  not  only  with  the  tissues  diseased,  but 
also  with  the  individuality  of  the  patients.  Coughs,  hciulaches,  nau- 
sea, asthma,  and  numerous  other  derangemeuta,  when  merely  func- 
tional, fre<^ucntly  di.^appear  instautaueously  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand» 
it  is  often  months,  and  sometimes  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  before 
the  giK>d  effects  of  nrificial  treatment  become  manifest*  In  a  large 
percentage  of  chronic  cases,  orificial  surgery  will  be  a  sufficient  rem- 
e<ly,  unaided,  for  a  complete  restoration  to  health.  But  it  is  a  ootn- 
mon  experience  to  secure  no  other  results  from  the  work  than  merely 
a  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  other  raea^^ures  which  will  Ix*  required 
to  complete  the  cure. 

I  have  now  applied  the  principles  of  orificial  surgery  to  several 
thousands  of  chronic  cases,  and  the  preceding  statemente  are  based 
purely  upon  tliis  experience. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  a  brief  analysis  of 
one  thouHand  cases  which  I  have  operated  upon  between  the  dates  of 
June  1,  1890,  to  October  28,  1892,  with  a  view  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  classes  of  cases  to  which  orificial  surgery  is  applicable,  and 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  forms  of  orificial  pathology  as 
they  are  encountered  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  orificial  surgery, 
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and  of  the  different  methods  employed  for  their  relief  These  cases 
are  Dot  sele<*ted  ones,  but  taken  coasecutively  as  they  applied  for  re- 
lief. 

Of  thcM'  ivifij  cases,  515  were  men  and  485  were  women.  Twelve 
of  this  mimber  were  fatal  c?ases,  A  brief  description  and  analysis 
of  these  cases  may  be  of  lotereBt,  especially  as  in  the  light  of  more 
recent  observation  most  of  the  deiiths  were  unnet^e^sary* 

Of  the  men  who  died,  the  first  was  suffering  from  progressive 
paralysis,  and  died  a  few  days  after  the  American  operation  and  cir- 
cumcision* 

The  second  %vas  a  desperate  ca«!o  of  h^coniotor  ataxia*  He  died  in 
ten  days  after  submitting  to  the  American  operation. 

The  thirtl  man  was  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia  and  tuber- 
culosis, and  died  in  one  week  after  the  American  ojieration  and  cir- 
cumcision. 

The  fourth  and  la^t  case  was  in  the  last  stage  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
and  survived  the  American  operation  and  circumcision,  ami  the  re- 
moval of  two  cystic  tumoi-j*  from  the  testers,  for  sis:  day«. 

Of  the  female  fatal  cases,  the  ticst  one  died  of  cellulitis,  after  dila- 
tation of  the  rectum  and  uterine  packing.  She  was  a  very  delicate 
case,  suffering  from  chlorosis.  She  had  already  been  considerably 
improved  in  health  under  the  American  operation  and  uterine  pack- 
ing, but  after  the  second  packing,  which  was  undertaken  ab^ut  a 
month  after  the  first  operation,  she  was  taken  with  cellulitis  and  died, 

The  second  female  case,  35  years  of  age,  suffering  from  chronic 
cystitis,  had  been  operated  upon  ten  years  previously  for  laceration 
of  the  cervix  by  a  skilful  operator  iu  a  neighboring  city.  She  had 
never  menstruated  since,  and  upon  careful  examination^  the  upper 
half  of  the  uterine  cavity  was  found  completely  glued  together  as  a 
result  of  adhesive  inflammation,  evidently  of  years'  standing.  She 
was  placed  under  an  anresthctic,  and  her  rectum  operated  upon  by 
the  slit  method,  and  the  false  adhesions  broken  up  in  the  uterine 
cavity  until  it  was  of  its  normal  size.  As  a  result  of  this  work  hei 
menstruation  returned,  and  she  attained  an  almost  perfect  degree  ot 
health*  As  her  menstrual  periods,  however,  were  painful,  and  her 
irritation  of  the  bladder  was  not  entirely  relieved,  three  mouths  after 
the  first  operation  she  was  again  placetl  under  an  anajsthetic  and  the 
uterine  cavity  packed.  This  second  work  resulted  in  septiciemiu  and 
death. 
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The  third  female  case  was  suffering  from  fibroid  tumor  and  ovarian 
cyst  of  small  size.  After  the  American  operation  and  uterine  pack- 
ing inflammation  and  death  foUowetl.  A  post-mortem  revealeil  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  cysts  containing  pns  had  ruptured  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

The  fourth  female  case  was  a  sublnvoluted  uterus,  measurirjg  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  retmflexed  to  an  extreme  degree.  It  was  a 
C3a«e  of  nervous  prostration.  She  was  operated  upon  for  laceration 
of  the  cervix.  Her  rectum  wa.s  also  trimme<l  and  dilated.  She  died 
of  peritonitis  two  weeks  after  the  optTatiou. 

The  fifth  female  case  was  one  of  mental  depression  and  spinal  irri- 
tation. Uterine  packing  and  rectal  dilatation  were  followed  by  sep- 
tictemia  and  death  five  weeks  after  the  operation. 

The  sixtli  female  case  was  one  of  chronic  peritonitis  and  nervous 
prostration.  The  American  operation  and  uterine  packing  resulted 
in  fata!  peritonitis.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  an  ab- 
scess of  the  ovary,  which  Ijad  broken  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  seventh  female  case  was  one  of  extreme  nervous  prostration 
and  of  tubercular  tendency.  She  suffered  from  an  extreme  retro- 
flexion and  prolapsus.  After  the  operation  for  laceration  of  the 
cervix  and  rectal  dilatation  she  was  attacked  with  pernicions  vomit- 
ings which  was  followed  by  peritonitis  and  death  in  six  days  after 
the  operation. 

The  eighth  and  last  case  was  a  case  of  chlorosis,  accompanied  by 
a  mild  form  of  anjBmia.  After  the  operation  for  laceration  of  the 
cervix  and  rectal  dilatation  she  developed  peritonitis  and  empyema, 
and  the  chronic  anaemia  liccarae  acute.  She  died  seven  days  after 
the  operation. 

In  explanation  of  the  death  of  the  male  patients,  T  have  no  com- 
ment to  make  except  that  they  were  all  of  them  extremely  desperate 
cases  and  very  near  their  dissolution,  and  the  operation  was  a  forlorn 
ho[>e.  Their  reactive  powers  were  so  feeble  that  they  did  not 
respond  to  the  measures  and  their  lives  were  unquestionably  short- 
ened to  some  extent  as  a  result  of  the  operative  interference. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  bf^en  better  in  the  cases  of  the  men  to 
have  snbjecte<l  them  to  the  milder  forms  of  orifieial  treatment  before 
the  severer  measures  were  undertaken*  This  precaution  might  pos- 
sibly have  proved  more  satisfactory  and  spared  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing their  names  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  injured  by  the 
work.     The  lesson  is  certainly  a  profitable  one. 
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For  the  d^tli  of  the  femnle  cases,  however,  there  fs  a  very  good 
reason,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  statement  of  the  cases.  At  the 
time  these  cases  were  treated,  in  performing  the  toilet  of  the  endo- 
metrium, after  dilating  the  uterus  I  was  in  the  habit  of  injecting 
into  the  uterine  cavity  a  weak  solution  of  chioride  of  zinc,  and  in 
caacB  10  which  the  packing  was  used,  the  packing  was  saturated  with 
glycerin.  Suspecting  that  these  two  substances  had  something  to 
do  with  the  unfortunate  results,  and  hesitating  to  believe  that  curet- 
ting and  cleansing  the  uterine  cavity  and  packing  it  after  free  dila« 
tation  was  a  nieasure  dangerous  to  life,  I  have  since  omitted  the 
employment  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  solution  and  intrcxluced  an  anti- 
septically  prepared  packing,  perfectly  dry,  employing  bichloride  of 
mercury,  1-4000  solution,  previous  to  the  packing.  lo  each  case  I 
in  now  also  in  the  habit  of  packing  the  uterus  twice;  once  to  soak 
p  alt  that  remains  in  the  uterus  of  the  bichloride  solution,  and  once 
to  get  the  effect;  of  a  longer  dilation  than  I  could  obtain  from  merely 
the  use  of  sounds, 

I  am  very  glad  to  re|K>rt  that  since  this  change  in  the  treatment, 
which  has  now  been  nearly  a  year,  I  have  not  only  esicaped  the  pain 
of  a  fatal  ease,  but  have  not  even  induced  either  metritis  or  cellu- 
Vttm. 

Tlie  seventh  of  the  female  cases  reported  did  not  owe  her  death^ 
I  am  satisfied,  entirely  to  the  manner  of  treatment,  but  in  part  at  least 
to  the  extreme  retroflexion,  aggravated  by  uncontrollable  vomiting. 
A  wiser  judgment  in  this  case  would  have  decided  to  shorten  the 
round  Jigameat5,or  by  some  other  procetlure  to  have  held  the  uterus 
in  proper  position  while  she  was  recovering  from  the  operations. 
In  the  light  of  what  is  now  known,  therefore,  this  list  of  deaths  of 
the  female  cases  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  one,  and  i>os- 
sibly  not  that. 

The  first  and  second  cases  I  consider  examples  of  raeddlasome 
ptirgery.  The  cases  were  doing  well  and  should  have  been  let  alone. 
In^trad  of  that,  while  in  a  sensitive  state  they  were  subjected  to 
severe  secondary  work,  which,  with  the  other  causes  mentioned,  re- 
stilted  to  their  harm. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  from  the  employment  of  an  auoesthetic, 

though,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this  report,  it  was  given  indis- 

iminately  to  cases  suffering  from  heart,  kidney,  lung,  brain,  and 
spinal  cord  troubles  of  a  serious  nature.     In  view  of  these  facta 
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there  is  every  reasoD  to  hope  that  the  record  of  the  next  1000  * 
will  not  be  marred   by  the  blemish  of  fatality  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance. 

Of  theBP  1000  cases  107  were  placed  under  an  anesthetic  a  second 
and  soDietitoes  a  third  time  for  what  may  be  called  finishing  work. 
In  chronic  metritis  it  i^  very  frequently  impossible  to  secure  satis- 
factory rcsult.s  from  simply  one  treatment,  even  if  thoronghly  per- 
formed. Granulations  will  I'eform  and  require  oftentimes  two  or 
three  vigorous  ciirettings  and  packings  before  a  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  endometrium  is  securai 

After  the  American  operation  in  some  cases  there  is  a  tendency 
to  stricture.  This  may  be  overcome  either  by  systematic  and  re- 
peated dilatations  as  they  can  be  borne  by  the  patient,  or  by  one  or 
possibly  two  thorough  dilatations  under  an  antesthetic. 

It  is  neci^ssary  that  all  orificial  work  shouhl  be  followed  to  a  finish 
until  an  ideal  condition  is  attained,  in  order  to  obtain  universally 
sa  tisfac  to  ry  res  u  1 1  s. 

If  those  cases  which  are  reported  as  failures  should  be  examined 
to-day  orificial ly,  they  will  he  found  to  present  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  orifices,  perhaps  in  a  more  extended  form  than  beft>re  they 
were  first  oj>ei"ated  upon.  In  such  cas^  this  condition  is  either  the 
result  of  poor  work  or  unfinished  work,  and,  of  course,  should  be 
charged  to  these  accounts  rather  than  re|K)rted  as  arguments  against 
the  philosophy. 

After  the  first  work  has  been  performed,  patients  should  never  be 
treated  to  secondary  work  so  long  as  im[>rovement  in  their  condition 
continues.  The  time  of  reaction  from  orificial  work  varies  not  only 
with  the  disease  with  which  the  patient  is  afflicted,  but  also  with 
different  individuals  suffering  from  the  same  disease.  Marvellous 
improvement  will  oftentimes  be  instantaneous,  and  the  list  of  most 
brilliant  cures  conceivable  is  a  long  one.  It  is  quite  common,  how- 
ever, for  three,  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve  mouths,  or  longer,  Ui  elapse 
before  satisfactory  reaction  takes  place  even  in  cases  which  finally 
recover  as  a  result  of  the  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  chronic  diseases  under  which  these  1000 
cases  have  Lieen  classified.  Many  times  a  patient  would  be  suffering 
from  more  than  one  trouble,  but  they  have  been  registered  under  the 
most  prominent  difficulty. 
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5  cases  of  acne;  all  of  which  v^ere  cured. 

1  caee  of  acroraegalgia ;  which  was  greatly  ira proved   by  the 
work. 

4  oiBes  of  aroenorrhfea ;  3  cured,  1  unaffected. 
18  cases  of  ans&mia  j  15  cured,  3  improved. 

5  esses  of  aphasia;  2  cured,  2  improved,  1  unafft^eted. 
20  cases  of  a^^thma;  12  cured,  6  improved,  2  unaffected. 

5  cases  of  blindness j  Scared,  1  improvetl,  1  nnaffeetefl. 

5  cases  of  bronchitis;  all  cureil, 

43  cases  of  cancer ;  some  of  them  improved  for  a  time  ;  no  cures. 

2  cases  of  caries  of  tbe  femur ;  1  improved,  1  nnaffeftecl, 

6  cases  of  chronic  cellulitis;  4  cured,  1  unimproved, 

3  cases  of  chorea;  1  cured,  1  improved,  1  no  better, 

342  cases  of  constipation;    308  cured,   10   improved,  14   nnim- 
proved. 
32  cas68  of  cystitis;  29  cured,  3  unimproved. 

5  cases  of  deafness;  1  cureil,  3  im{»ruved,  1  mr  belter, 
1  case  of  delirium  tremens;  cured. 

6  cases  of  diabetes;  do  cures,  but  all  rmpnived. 
15  cases  of  diarrhoea ;  14  cured,  1  unaffected. 

1  case  of  dropped  wrist ;  no  belter. 
8  cases  of  dropsy;  7  cured,  1  unimproved. 
196  cases  of  dye menorrhoeti;   174  cured,  10   improved,  9  unim- 
proved» 
123  cases  of  dyspepsia;  all  cured. 
14  cases  of  dipsomania  and  morphia  habit;  all  improved,  but  no 
radical  cures. 

13  cafies  of  eczema  ;  all  cured. 

1  caae  of  empyema  ;  improved. 
i)  cases  of  enuresis;  cured. 
11  cases  of  epile|>8y  ;  o  cured,  6  improved. 
10  cases  of  fibroids;  3  cured,  7  improved. 
150  cases  of  headaches ;  135  cured,  10  improved,  5  unaffected. 

14  cases  of  heart  disease;  8  greatly  improved,  6  partially  so* 
302  cases  of  heemorrhoids;  all  cured. 

5  cases  of  hip-joint  disease;  all  improved  and  progressing  to 
recovery. 

15  cases  of  hysteria;  10  cured,  4  improved,  2  uoimproved, 
13  cases  of  impotency ;  11  cured,  2  relieved. 

23  cases  of  insanity  ;  18  cured,  6  failures, 
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36  cases  of  insomnia;  18  (*ure(l,  9  improved,  9  unaffected, 

1  case  of  jaundice;  cured. 
128  cases  of  liver  demngfrment ;  122  cured,  2  improve<1,  4  unaf- 
fected, 

46  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia;  20  cured,  15  improvefl,  11  unaf- 

fected. 
1  case  of  lupUR;  no  improvement. 
61  cases  of  meliincliolia;  46  cured,  5  improved. 

1  case  of  nn^ningitis  ;  no  improvement. 
10  cases  of  uepliritis;  all  iniprovetl. 
15  cases  of  nervousness;  10  cured,  5  improved, 

345  cases  of  nervous  prostration;  300  cui^^l,  25  improved,  20 
unaffected, 
29  cases  of  neuralgia;  26  cured,  3  unaffecte<l, 
50  cases  of  ovarian  irritation ;  41  cured,  9  unimpnn'ed, 
31  ciise<^  of  paralysis:  16  cured,  10  iniprovetl,  5  failures. 

2  cases  of  paralysis  agitans ;  botli  failures. 
13  cases  of  paresis;   10  cured,  2  improved,  1  uDaffected, 

1  case  of  plilel>it!s;  cured. 
,24  cases  of  proctitis  ;  all  cured. 

^  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  ;  all  cured. 
8  cases  of  prostatitis ;  6  cunnl,  2  improved. 
5  cases  of  pniritis  ani ;  cured, 

2  cases  of  pyaemia;  unaffected. 
17  cases  of  rheumatism  ;  all  improved. 
48  cases  of  spermatorrhcea;  44  cured,  4  unaffected. 
28  eases  of  spinal  irritation  ;  20  cured,  8  improved, 
12  cases  of  sterility;  10  cured,  2  unaffected, 

8  cases  o<  siricture  of  rectum;  all  cured, 
2  cases  of  salpingitis;  both  cured. 

47  cases  of  tuberculosis;  40  cured,  3  improved,  4  unaffected. 
The  oldest  patient   operated    upon    was    84  years  of  age  ;    the 

youngest  was  a  child  of  2  years.  As  to  the  methods  employed  in  the 
preceding  cases,  they  were  selected  with  reference  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  rather  than  tlve  form  of  local  pathohiyg  M 
encountered  ;  the  severer  measures  being  employed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  ■ 
more  desperate  conditions.  As  all  the  cases  were  submitted  to  all- 
around  work,  and  usually,  at  the  same  sitting,  each  patient  was  sub- 
jected, as  a  rule,  to  several  operations,  one  upon  the  rectum  and  one 
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or  more  npoii  the  sexual  organs.     The  summing  up  of  the  opera- 
tiotis,  therefore^  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cases  reported  upon* 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  operations  performed  : 

Amcridc  opention 435 

Circumcisioni      ,        .        ,  .        ,     135 

Lueerstion  of  the  cervijc,  .  .  .  .  .  «  *  .  .199 
Ijoo^iiiDg  of  vhe  hood  ot'  the  clitoriBy  ..*,..  279 
Slitting  of  the  hood  of  the  cH tor »J4,     .        .  ,         ,         ,       13 

Betnural  of  the  hood  of  I  he  dilorit^  ,         ,  .         ,        .       *2\ 

FbtnlK, 33 

Clipping  of  the  frjispnnni, ,351 

Kxcmcin  of  hflemorrhoidi*^  .,,..,»  .     258 

EnUrging  metiln^ •        .        .     343 

Uterine  packing,        ,        .  .178 

BeinoTJil  of  papilljip,  ....  .    373 

Reniurat  of  pockets,    *        .         .         .  ,         .        ♦    392 

DilatAtion  of  the  male  iirethm,  .,*.  =  ..*  237 
THroming  and  dilatation  of  llie  female  urethra,        .         ,         ,        .     271 

Cutting  of  the  ^phinclera, ,      65 

Removal  of  the  h? men, .         .42 

IJrpcrspadie^ ,        ^         ♦        t        .        5 

Varicocele*  * -        .      21 

Hjdrooele,  , 8 

isietxxodtLfj  opemtions, 107 


One  word  ooncerning  severing  the  sphincters.  Aa  this  work  resulted 
in  several  cases  of  iuoontinence  of  fteces,  wliich  required  i^ecomlary 
aperatious  to  cure,  and  some  of  whieli  remain  still  uncnred  because 
onwilliog  to  submit  to  further  treatment^  I  have  abandoned  the 
practice  except  when  operating  for  certain  cases  of  fistnhe  in  auo 
and  operating  for  laceration  of  the  perinseum.  Cases  of  inoonti- 
Deuce  of  fascea  from  severed  sphincters  can  all  be  restored  to  a  nor- 
mal condition  if  patients  are  willing  to  undergo  a  secondary  opera- 
lion.  But  as  there  is  frequently  difficult^'  in  obtaining  their  con- 
sent to  this,  I  thought  best  to  rely  solely  upon  dilatation  in  future, 
except  la  the  cases  mentioned.  In  operating  upon  the  cases  of  tu* 
bcrctilosis,  heart  disease,  affections  of  the  kidneys,  and  paralysis, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  dangerous  subjects  for  tlie  employment 
of  aDiesibetics,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  precede  the  operation  by 
IIm  ' !'  ?ion  of  the  anus  raore  or  less  thoroughly,  according  to  the 
efi'  h  it  produced  upon  the  respiration.     During  an  operation 

upon  such  cases,  when  the  blood  becomes  dark,  indicating  poor 
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oxygenation,  the  operation  anfl  the  anaesthetic  were  suspentletl^  and 
dilatation  was  ag^in  practiced  antil  the  blood  was  again  arterial ized. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  case  in  which  the  anaes^tbetic  han 
seemed  to  be  productive  of  even  the  slightest  degree  of  barra,  but 
rather  of  benefit.  And  in  view  of  the  marvellous  action  of  rectal 
dilatation  as  a  means  of  resuscitation  from  a  too  profound  anffis- 
tbesia,  the  application  of  anaesthetics  in  every  form  of  case  seems 
to  be  perfectly  devoid  of  danger.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
should  lie  widely  spread,  as  it  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  record 
of  deaths  from  cblorofr^rm  and  ether 

Tlie  anfp.sthetics  employed  have  been  in  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the 
oases  a  mixture  of  one  part  chloroform  to  two  parts  ether.  It  has 
been  necessary,  enpeoially  in  cases  of  spinal  sclerosis,  insanity,  and 
those  addicted  to  the  morphine  and  liquor  habits,  to  employ  pure 
chloroform  instead  of  the  mixture.  It  has  never  proved  necessary, 
even  in  heart  trouble,  to  .employ  ether  alone.  In  kidney  troubles 
chloroform  has  been  preferred  a^  an  anffi.<^thetic. 

The  large  percentage  of  the  cases  operated  ujion  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  ones,  and  oftentimes  desiderate.  And  it  has  been 
no  fault  of  the  cases  that  the  dcat borate  has  not  been  greater  and 
the  percentage  of  failure.^  a  much  larger  one.  As  a  rule,  patients 
have  been  subjected  to  the  oi*cration  without  any  previous  line  of 
treatment,  in  order  to  immediately  stop  the  nerve  waste,  flush  the 
capillaries,  and  increase  the  re-active  power  of  the  system.  The 
afler-treatment  of  these  cases  has  been  not  only  local  but  general, 
and  all  means  of  cure  at  my  command  have  been  enifrloyed  to  aid 
in  securing  satisfactory  results.  These  measures  have  included  the 
pneumatic  cabinet,  electricity,  massage,  sun  baths,  Turkish  baths, 
skin  frictions,  spinal  cuppings,  Swedish  movement  cure,  dieting,  ab- 
dominal respirations  and  light  calisthenics  combined,  mental  thera- 
peutics, and  as  skillful  prescribing  as  I  was  capable  of.  The  locml 
after-treatment  has  consisted  of  douches,  ointments,  the  local  appli- 
cation of  drugs,  and  general  measures  useful  in  the  healing  of 
wounds,  and  in  the  subsequent  use  of  rectal  dilators  and  male  and 
female  urethral  and  uterine  sounds,  colon  flushings,  bladder  and 
uterine  douehings,  as  they  seemed  to  be  requiretl*  The  local  treat- 
ment, except  that  for  the  healing  of  the  wounds,  has  not  beeo 
routine,  but  based  upon  the  reactive  |>ower  of  the  patients,  always 
giving  the  case  ample  time  for  reaction  between  treatments. 
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It  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  many  of  the  cases,  if  it  were 
po^H^ible,  to  subject  thera  to  preparatory  treatment  before  they  were 
operated  upon^  even  where  operative  treaiment  is  essential  to  re- 
c?ovefy.  The  reason  that  this  practice  has  not  been  followed  more 
extensively  has  been  because  of  the  patients  themselves.  Their  im- 
patience of  delay,  their  impetuosity,  their  Inability  to  spend  the 
requisite  amount  of  time  and  money  which  such  a  procedure  ira- 
pli&i,  has  seemed  to  demand  an  early  and  radical  interference. 
Almost  all  of  the  patients  have  been  under  treatment  of  some  kind 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  have  hjst  faith  not  only  in  doctors  but  in 
humanity,  and  they  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  brook  delay. 
They  must  see  an  immediate  change  or  they  speedily  become  dis- 
satisfied. 

As  the  death -record  which  we  have  presented  today  was  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  faulty  methods,  which  I  have  since  oor- 
recteil,  I  cannot  condemn  the  practice  of  proceeding  at  onoe  with 
whatever  operation  is  required  as  soon  as  it  is  decided  to  be  neces- 
sary* 

This  report,  which  I  now  submit  for  your  consitleration,  presents 
the  subjec!t  of  orificial  surgery  in  the  light  purely  of  a  last  resort. 
In  these  cases  it  has  simply  been  employed  after  all  other  tried 
toensures  have  failed.  The  methods  called  for  in  such  cases  have 
oecesdarily  been  extremely  severe,  but  should  never  be  dangerous  if 
proper  judgment  is  exercised  in  selecting  cases  and  methods  of  oper- 
J        at  ion. 

H        If  orificial  surgery  can  cure  and  relieve  such  large  percentages  of 
H    the  abandoned  cases  of  professional  practice,  it  will  eerUiioly  demand 
H    eoo^ideration  at  the  hands  of  the  profession  as  a  means  of  preven- 
H    lion.     The  measures  which  it  has  to  offer  for  this  purpose  are  so 
^^■mnrh  milder  as  to  escape  the  censure  of  thase  who  are  prejudiced 
^^^P^inst  surgical   measures  as  aids  to  the  health   and   happiness  of 
mankind.     What  can  be  cured  can  be  prevented,  and  when  the  first 
or  preilisposing  causes  of  chronic  disease  once  becomes  thoroughly 
appreciated    by    the    metlical    profession,   they   will    speedily    busy 
themselves  more  energetitially  in  making  use  of  whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  save  the  communities  undt^r  their  charge  from  the  discora- 
ffrrt,  un happiness,  agony,  and  premature  disjsolution  which  results 
from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  causes  which  slowly  but  surely  sap 
vilahty,  undermine  constitutions,  destroy  reactive  powerj  and  pre* 
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dispose  humanity  generally  to  its  numberless  varieties  of  annatural 
disaster. 
This  report  is  now  respectfully  submitted  for  your  coosideratioo : 


Cured.        Improved. 

Unimproved 

Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

6  Acne, 100              

1  Acromegalgia, 

100 

4  Amenorrhoea, . 

.      75 

26 

18  Ansmia, . 

.      83}              16} 

5  Aphakia,. 

40               40 

20 

20  Asthma,  . 

60               30 

10 

5  Blindness, 

60               20 

20 

5  Bronchitis, 

.    100 

43  Cancer,    . 

.    Some  improved. 

2  Caries  of  femur, 

50 

50 

6  Cellulitis, 

.      80 

20 

3  Chorea,    . 

.      33}             33} 

33i 

342  Constipation,  . 

90                 6 

4 

32  Cystitis,  . 

.      90 

10 

6  Deafness,. 

.      20               20 

20 

1  Delirium  tremens. 

.    100 

5  Diabetes,. 

100 

15  Diarrhcea, 

.      93 

7 

1  Dropped  wrist, 

.    No  improvement. 

8  Dropsy,   . 

88 

12 

195  Dysmenorrhoea, 

.      90                 5 

6 

123  Dyspepsia, 

100 

14  Insomnia,  Morphia, 

100 

13  Eczema,  . 

100 

1  Empyema, 

100 

3  Enuresis,. 

100 

11  Epilepsy, 

45               55 

10  Fibroids,. 

30 

70 

150  Headaches,      . 

90                 6} 

3i 

14  Heart  disease,  . 

67 

43 

812  Hemorrhoids, 

100 

6  Hip-joint  disease,    , 

100 

16  Hysteria, 

.      62J             25 

"l2J 

13  Impotency, 

84}              15} 

23  Insanity,  . 

.      74 

26 

36  Insomnia, 

60               25 

25 

1  Jaundice, 

.    100 

128  Liver  derangement. 

95                 2 

3 

46  Locomotor  ataxia,  . 

43i             32 

25 

1  Lupus,     . 

100 

51  Melancholia,   . 

90               10 

1  Meningitis, 

100 
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10  NefiTtfiiifi, 

In  Xerroustiesn,    . 

S45  Nervous  proairtLtion, 

2t>  Netiralgia, 

50  Ovarian  irntstion^ 

SX  Pamlysiiv 

2  Furaiyiiis  mgitans, 

Itl  Paresis,    . 

1  FhlebitK 
24  Prociitk,. 

0  Prolnfieus  of  rectum^ 

5  Prtirilus  anL,  * 

2  PyRraja*  . 

17  KJieuQiaLkm,  , 

48  8|KL'rmiilorrb<i.v», 

28  8pin&l  irritation, 
)2  SierHity,. 

8  Htriciure  of  rectum, 

2  Salpingitis, 

4T  Tuberculosis,   . 


Cured. 
Per  (^ent, 
,     lOfJ 

.  87 

*  00 

.  81 

.  51 


Improved. 
i*flr  cent. 


rulfni»K>ved- 
P«r  ooal. 


2357 


77 

100 
HO 
100 
75 
lOO 


91  i 
72 

m 

llfO 
100 

84.85 


7 


33 


100 
4 


25 

100 

lUO 

,._ 

18 

lei 

9.46 


5.6d 


DlSCDSSlON. 

\V.  E.Greex,  M.D.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. :  It  h  with  cotHi«!eral>Ie 
mi^viog,  that  I  undertake  to  discuss  a  paper  of  such  great  irn- 
portaDce,  and  written  by  so  distinguished  a  olitiietaa  as  the  one  just 
heard.  Thb,  like  every  other  article  that  ematjates  from  the  peu  of 
Dr.  Pratt,  is  full  of  solid  fact  that  will  be  instructive  to  the  entire 
proleedon.  Every  meml>er  of  this  l^ody,  whu  ha-i  |>raeticjed  orificial 
Mtrgnsfy  to  any  extent,  can  verify  from  pemonal  experieiK-e  the  tnith- 
futoess  of  his  teaching,  and  thousands  of  patients,  wh<>  have  been 
cured  by  its  roethods,  will  s^pt^ak  praise?^  in  its  behalf.  It  is  a  mode 
of  treatment  based  upon  the  theory  of  reflexe-s,  and  deals  with  dis- 
eases sargically.  A  suocessfol  ori!icialist  must  be  an  aecomplinheil 
phyj^ician  of  good  judgment,  and  a  likely  operator;  he  should  not 
alone  be  able  to  clip  away  pockets  and  f>apillae,  but  he  should  be 
competent  to  execute  dexterously,  and  manaj^e  the  most  important 
surgical  operations.  He  j^honld  be  able  to  dei'ide  at  once,  when 
oprating,  the  demands  of  every  case  and  perform  well  the  operation 
that  will  give  the  best  reaulta.  It  will  not  answer  to  treat  the 
rectum  and  leave  a  lacerated  cervix,  or  to  dilate  the  cervix,  and  neg- 
lect an  endometritis;  repair  a  perinnBuni  and  ovcrkiok  a  cystocele. 
Nor  will  it  answer  to  do  a  trachelorrhaphy  when  an  amputation  of 
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ihe  cervix  is  demaiidrfi  Neither  sljould  a  patient  be  subroittecl  to 
an  excision,  if  a  less  forniidaHle  proredure  will  answer  as  well. 

Sometime  ago,  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady,  who  had  been  ailing  for 
mnntlisi  she  reraarked  that  nhe  Iiad  iin<lergoiie  oriHeial  treatment; 
both  her  wornh  and  reetnm  had  been  operated  upon  (the  worab  di- 
lated and  pnrket8  removed  frnni  the  rectum),  but  without  benefit 
H^r  trouble  was  neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  Upon  an  examination^ 
I  found  a  badly  lacerated  cervix,  with  the  lips  everted,  thickened 
and  crodctl ;  there  wajs  a  severe  endometritis  and  consefjuent  uterine 
cnlarfjement ;  a  profuse,  frlairy  discliarge  issueil  J>om  the  os,  besides 
a  liad  Inemorrlioidal  condition  existed.  I  anteMhetizeil  Ixer,  dilated 
and  curetted  tlie  uterus,  repaired  the  cervix,  dilated  the  urethra  and 
cut  away  excrcj^eences  from  about  the  meatus  and  did  an  exciHion  of 
tl»e  bowel.     The  recovery  was  prompt  and  satisfactory* 

I  know  of  no  class  of  o|>erations  where  more  is  required  of  the 
surgeon,  and  there  are  none  where  experience  wuut-s  tor  more.  A 
perplexing  i'eahire  of  the  practice,  is  to  know  in  just  w*hat  cases  it 
will  prove  curative;  at  be-^t,  we  are  often  doomed  to  dismal  disap- 
pointment, for  as  long  as  the  human  mind  is  prone  to  mistakes,  ac- 
curate knowledge  in  this  particular,  cannot  be  acquired.  However, 
with  study  and  experience,  we  can  hope  to  approximate  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty. 

The  orificialist  t^annot  ignore  pathology.  The  more  thorough  our 
knowledge  of  pathology,  the  more  perfect  our  powers  of  diagnosis, 
and  the  more  extensive  our  ex[>erient^e  the  more  confident  will  we  be 
of  our  result.**.  For  in  <liseases  and  conditions  known  to  be  incura- 
ble, orificlal  surgery  would  certainly  not  be  applicable;  though, even 
in  some  of  these  cases  it  will  often  prove  palliative.  I  was  recently 
calletl  to  see  a  case  of  ad  van  ceil  uterine  ciincer.  The  patient  was 
suffering  so  intensely,  that  large  doses  of  morphine,  j  to  one 
grain,  were  necessary  to  qntet  her  pains;  she  had  also  bad  hseraor- 
rhoids,  so  I  did  an  orificial  operation  upon  her  rectum.  Her  suffer- 
ing was  so  greatly  relieved  from  it,  that  she  quit  the  morphine  and 
gained  in  both  flesh  and  strength. 

The  inHnenee  of  a  properly  conducted  orificial  treatment  reaches 
remote  organs  throngl*  its  action  upon  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem, ami  its  ganglionic  connection,  stimulating  capillary  circulation, 
thereby  relieving  congestion  of  part'',  improving  nutrition  and  in- 
ducing tissue  changes  neces^^ary  to  recovery.  Through  this  means^ 
a  failing  heart  will  take  on  fresh  vigor  by  being  relieved  of  the 
burden  imjiaseil  thrmigh  a  sluggish  circulation.  Jn  the  n^ame  w^ay^ 
congestetl  and  hyf>ertrophietl  organs  will  be  relieved,  and  healthy 
action  restore<l ;  but  funetional  disturbances  yield  most  readily  to  its 
influences. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  oculists  that  are  present,  I  will  relate  a  case 
of  hyperphoria  that  I  cured  by  an  orificial  operation.     Hauasel  ooo- 
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c*!u(l»,  after  roreful  clinical  study,  "  f iiiit  tfiis  h  a  renl  aifiction,  and 

that  ill  highly  sensitive  j^ubjec^ts  rettex  fimctional  clisnnJor>t  mny  be 

I       '       ]  by  it."*     May  he  not  be  rea«wninfr  from  efftct  to  cause? 

"lit,  a  maiden  lady,  of  about  35,  was  hu tiering  from  a  moBt 

t'vete  bfadache  of  long  Btanding>  with  ^reat  disturbance  of  vision. 

fAt^er  treating  her  for  some  time  without  suct-eJv**,  I  referred  her  to 

an  oculiat,  who  diagn*>eed  hyperphoria  and  recommended  tenotomy 

for  \tM  relief.     As  there  was  evident  nterine  and  reotal  dirtorders,  I 

prc}|Hi«itf<d  an  orificial  oix-ration,  which  was  conceded.     After  ante?^- 

.!'  ^  her,  I  dilated  the  vagina,  removed  the  hymen»  dilated  the 

ij  slit   up   the  hood  of  the  clitoris,  <lilated   and   curette<I   the 

Olerus,  removc<l   pocketa  and    papillae  and    liiemorrhiiids  from  the 

rectum  and  dllatctl  tht?  sphincter  ani   nuiscle^.     She   (inMnptly  re- 

Divere«l  from  both  the  heathiche  and  eye  affection ;  iKwjdes,  a  con- 

jrestetl  and  sensitive  condition  of  tlie  tubes  and  ovaries  was  relieved. 

i^he  i«  DOW  strong  and  well. 

Though  I  am  a  firm  lieliever  in  oriticial  surgery,  there  are  some 

^DiaclittoQ8  in  wiiicli  my  experience  dne.^  not  carry  me  to  such  a  state 

l»r  enthusiasm  as  does  Dr.  Pmtt's.     Should  I  gee  permanent  benefit 

ierived  from  an  operation  upon  a  patient  suffering  from  advanced 

ircsisp  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  Incomutor  ataxia,  cancer  and 

>me  other  dinea^ses  mentioned,  I  would  sim[)ly  conclude  that  I  was 

it^tuken  in  my  diagnosis.     Nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  Intent  typhoid 

or  malarial  condition  develop;  I  have  always  designated  such  eases, 

septic* 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  reported  a  case  of  locomotor  ataxia 
eatly  and  permanently  improved  by  an  orificial  operation,  Socne 
pme  ago,  after  again  indulging  in  excessive  drink,  the  severity  of 
iymjiloms  were  redeveloped.  Upon  a  mure  careful  and  systematio 
SnveHtigution,  I  decided  the  trouble  was  not  locomotor  ataxia  but 
multiple  neuritis.  I  have  in  the  (>a.^  two  years  operates!  u|>oii  other 
ca*e»  of  undoubted  hkcomotor  ataxia,  without  |>ernianent  benefit  in 
any  case,  I  deem  it  of  as  much  importance  to  report  failures  as 
guccesees. 

Atrophied  ti&^ue,  where  the  structure  has  been  entirely  destroyed, 
tail nly  cannot  be  relieved.  While  I  concede  that  some  cases  of 
^iiasal  catarrh  may  be  lienefited,  or  even  cured,  I  d.i  not  believe  that 
oj>enitions  upon  the  lower  orifices  will  remove  hypertrophic  rhinitis, 
eij>e*'ially  where  there  is  ecchondrosis  or  much  tliickening  of  the 
Hnrbinated  bones.  I  would  bespeak  greater  certainty  in  cttect  were 
the  ci»ndition8  attaclicd  in  situ.  But  why  exclude  openitions  upon 
I  he  noee  and  throat  from  the  domain  of  orificial  surgery  ;  are  they 
not  ad  much  orifices  of  the  body  as  are  the  lower  opening-s?  I  am 
qorte  certain  tliat  I  have  seen  just  as  magical  results  follow  the  re- 
moval of  <1  incased  conditions  here,  as  I  ever  have  from  operations 
upon  the  rectum,  uterus  or  penis.     I  have  frequently  witnessed  an 
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entire  restamtloo  to  health  after  reniovhig  hypertro|jhied  tonsiM  or 
relieving  a  stenosis  of  tlie  nasal  passage.  I  have  often  bad  chiklreu 
biTiuglit  to  me  that  were  dwarfed  both  mentally  and  phyi^ically, 
brigliten  u}j  and  ^row  strong,  after  such  treatment,  Ht?a<Iaches^ 
asthma^  couii:hs,  linmehitis,  pulmonary  troubles,  visual  diHturbatjceA, 
neunilgia,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium^  deafness,  dy^^^lJepsia  and  anfemia, 
in  fact,  almost  every  disi^rder  that  may  be  produced  through  the  re- 
flexes. 

If  our  efforts  are,  ti>  eurrevt  mal nutrition  causetl  by  vaso-raoior 
disturbances,  wliy  negleet  this  SfHirt-e?  If  a  perverted  rhythm,  or 
peristalsis  as  the  diK-tor  says,  im[>lies  disease,  and  this  rhythmical  part 
of  manV  existetu^e  is  governed  by  ihe  sympathetic  system,  why  may 
not  the  trophic  lesion  be  located  in  the  no^^  as  well  m  the  anus? 
Anatomy  tcaelies  us  that  these  parts  are  supplied  with  sensory  fila- 
ments thut  connect  through  their  ganj^l ionic  relations  with  every 
other  part  of  the  human  organism,  ilay  not  a  mt^tor  iui[)ulse  for 
good  or  bud,  started  here,  extend  its  energy  to  all  distant  organs? 
Take  up  ihe  sympalhetic  nervous  system  from  above,  and  trace  it 
throogli  its  various  plexas  to  the  dilfereut  ganglia  and  see  what  your 
conclusions  will  be.  You  will  find  that  a  perverted  force  may  be 
transmitted  to  ilie  eyes,  face,  throat,  ear,  brain,  heart,  lungs,  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  etc. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  orififial  surgery,  to  let  no  diseased 
orifice  estmpe*     Tlie  work  must  be  **ali  round  ^'  and  thorough. 
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OF  THE 


SECTION  IN  OPUTHALMOLOGY  AND 
OTOLOGY. 


Chicago,  Wednesdny,  May  31,  181)3. 

The  Section  in  OplithaJraology  and  Otology  assembled  in  Hall 
No*  VIIL  of  the  Art  Building,  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Section  wai*  called  to  order  by  A.  B.  Norton,  M.D.,  of  New 
York,  N-  Y.,  Chairman,  who  then  delivered  the  Sectional  Address. 

At  the  sngga^tion  of  the  Chair,  a  motion  wa>*  offered  and  ailopted, 
providing  that  those  papers  whose  anthor^  are  present  at  the  meeting 
be  first  pr«'5?ented  and  discussed  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on 
the  published  order  of  business,  and  that  the  remaining  papera  be 
then  pre8ent€<l  and  considered  so  far  as  time  might  permit. 

Dr,  E.  H.  Linnell,  of  Norwich^  Conn,,  read  a  paper  on  "  Exoph- 
Uialmic  Goitre," 

At  the  Done!  us  ion  of  the  reading,  the  Chair  asked  for  a  decision 
by  the  Section  regarding  the  time  to  be  alio  wet!  for  the  reading  of 
each  paper,  and  for  each  member  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wm.  R.  King,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
time  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  was  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  with 
ten  minutes  for  each  of  those  appointed  to  lead  in  the  discussions, 
and  five  minutes  for  other  speakers, 

Dr,  Linneirs  paf>er  was  then  discusseil  by  Drs.  J,  H.  Buffura,  of 

bicago,  UK,  and  F.  Parke  Lcwih,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Stewart,  of  Cinciunatij  O,,  read  a  paper  entitled 
*^The  Refraction  of  tl»e  Eye."  It  was  discussed  by  Drs.  CImrle?  H, 
Helfrich,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  D;  A.  SlacLachlan,  of  Ann  Arlxir, 
Mich.,  Myron  H.  Chamberlin,  of  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Harold  Wil- 
son, of  Detroit,  Mich.,  E,  H.  Lioncll,  of  Norwich,  Conn,,  E.  Elmer 
Keelefj  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Wm,  R,  King,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  by  the  author  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  King  moved  that  when  the  meeting  adjourn,  it  be  to  meet  at 
8  o'clock  this  evening,  in  order  that  the  papers  remaining  unread  at 
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the  close  of  the  pre«ent  session  may  then  f>e  consiclererl.  The  motion 
was  adopted. 

The  next  pa|>er  read  was  by  Dr.  Elmer  J*  Bi?^sell,  of  Rorhester, 
N.  Y.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  **  Ophthalmic  Surgery/'  and  was 
diweussed  hy  Di-s.  B.  B.  Veitis,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  C.  H,  Vihis,  of 
Chieaji^o,  TIL,  A.  F.  Randall,  of  Port  Huron,  Mieh,  Harold  Wilson, 
of  Detroit,  Arich.,  F.  Parke  I^wis,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  A.  B.  Nor- 
ton, of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr  Bissell,  the  author  of  the  paper. 

The  session  then  adjounierl  until  8  o'elock  p.m. 


The  Section  reconvened  at  8  o'clock — Dr.  Norton  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Harold  Wilson  then  ^>r^ented  a  ])at>er  on  **  The  Study  and 
Correction  of  Heterofdioria.*'  He  read  portions  of  the  e^siiy^  and 
gave  a  brief  rhiimi  of  the  remaining  pt>rtions.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed, participated  in  by  Drs,  John  H.  Payne,  of  Boston,  Mass, 
(whose  remarks^  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Payne,  were  read  by  the 
Secretary),  E.  H,  Linnellj  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  Wm.  R.  King,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thomas  M.  Stewart,  of  Cincinnati,  O,,  M.  H, 
Chamberlain,  of  Cunncil  Blyffs^  la.,  and  by  the  author  of  the  pa[>er. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  i^ead  an  essay  oq  the 
"Efficacy  of  the  Vibrometer  in  A[>plying  Vibratory  Massage  in 
A  oral  Disease."  Its  discussion  was  by  Drs.  Wm.  R.  King,  E.  H. 
Linnell,  Harold  Wilson,  Henry  C.  Hougliton,  of  New  York  City, 
and  by  tlie  Section  Chair  man,  Dr.  A.  B.  Norton. 

The  Chair  sugge^^ted  that  the  paper  by  Th\  C.  F.  Sterling,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  on  **  The  Hom/eopathy  of  Aural  Thera[>euticj4/'  sshoukl 
now  be  taken  np.  In  the  absence  of  its  author,  Dr.  H.  C.  Hough- 
ton, of  New  York  City,  gave  a  careful  abstract  of  the  essay,  with 
brief  commenls  thereon.  The  paper,  together  with  a  written  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  Iiy  Dr.  Hayes  C.  French,  of  San  Francisci>, 
Cab,  was  then  acceptetl  and  referretl  for  publication, 

Dr,   Houghton   tlicn  read  his  pa|>er   on  **  Aural   Therapeutics,**^ 
which  (lie  said)  was  a*lapteil  to  falluw  the  paper  of  Dr,  Sterling. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Howard  P.  Bellows,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  enti- 
tled **  Some  Recent  Advances  in  Otobigy,'*  together  with  a  written 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Ftuncis  B,  Kellogg,  of  Tacnraa, 
Wash.,  was  then  presented  l>y  title  and  accepted.  Al>o  a  paper  by 
l>r.  James  A.  Campbell,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  **  Ocular  Reflex 
Neuroses." 

The  Sectional  meeting  theOi  on  motion,  adjourned. 
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JNAUGVEAL  ADDRESS, 
By  a.  B,  Norton.  MDn  New  York,  X.  \%  Chalrmak. 


Jfr.  Pi'esiclmt,  Members  of  (he  Confess : 

My  first,  duty  is  to  express  my  sincere  appreclalion  of  I  be  high 
honor  conferred  upon  me  in  selecting  me  to  preside  over  each  an 

LimpMrtant  section  as  that  of  Optithalmology  and  Otology.  The  de- 
liberations of  tills  body,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  brightest  lights  in 
cor  special  department  of  medicine,  are  destined  to  redound  to  the 
credit  of  our  school,  and  to  the  benefit  of  humanity.  The  sessions 
of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  tlic  study  of  two  of  the  smallest 
ji't  most  important  organs  of  the  human  l>o<ly,  for  none  are  of  more 
value^  none  more  useful,  and  none  capable  of  conveying  keener 
emotions  of  pleasure  to  the  soul,  than  the  eye  and  ear.  How  fitting, 
therefore,  that  this  should  have  Ijceo  the  fii*8t-born  of  the  specialties 
in  medicine ;  and  what  advances  it  has  made  since  the  late  Dr.  E. 
Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  the  pioneer  among  the  specialists  of  this 
country,  less  than  forty  years  ago  commenced  the  exclusive  practice 
of  the  diseasea  of  the  eye  and  ear.  At  that  time  the  discovery  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  which  was  the  real  stepping-stone  to  our  pres- 
ent-day knowledge  of  the  eye,  and  which  has  done  more  toward  the 

^praervation  and  restoration  of  sight  than  any  oue  other  discovery 
either  before  or  since,  hadjnst  l)een  made  by  the  I'enowned  Helmholtz, 
and  heralded  throughout  tlie  world  by  all  interested  in  this  speci- 
alty. At  about  this  same  period  the  works  of  Von  Graefe,  Helm- 
holtz, Bonders,  and  others,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  ophthal- 
mology which  IB  still  felt  and  can  never  be  checked. 

While  our  Old-School  friends  can  claim  to  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  the  exclusive  practice  of  this  specialty,  Horacaopathy  was  but  a 
few  yeai^  behind  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  briefly 
refer  at  this  time  to  the  early  history  of  tliis  special  department  of 
medieine  in  our  own  school.     Following  close  upon  the  footste|)s  of 
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Prs.  Williams,  Agnew  and  others,  who  commenced  the  exclusive 
practice  of  diseases  of  tlie  eye  and  ear,  from  1855  to  1860,  we  find 
that  Dr.  C,  H.  Angell,  of  Boston,  was  the  first  man  in  our  school  to 
commence  tiie  exclusive  pnictice  of  ihi?^  sjiecialty. 

Dr,  Angcll  gniduateil  from  the  Horaceopathic  Medical  College  of 
Penney Iva Ilia,  in  1852,  and  first  loc^itc»d  in  Salem,  later  in  Lynn, 
Maa<}.y  and  in  1857  removed  to  Boston,  In  1861  he  visited  Enro[»e, 
and  studietl  with  Profe*  Arlt  and  Jaeger,  of  Vienna,  Von  Graefe,  of 
Berlin,  and  in  the  eye  elinles  of  lioth  Paris  and  I^jndon*  He  returned 
in  1864,  and  since  tfjen  Uoa  practiced  exclusively  as  an  oculist  and 
aurist.  In  1870,  Dr  Angell  brought  out  the  first  work  upon  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Homa?opathic  oculist ;  the 
fame  of  this  work,  and  consequently  of  its  author,  is  simply  told  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  reached  it.s  eighth  edition,  Dr,  Angell,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, still  continues  to  teach  the  value  of  Homceopathy  in  diseases  of 
the  eye. 

Dr  C.  Th.  Liebold,  who,  with  Dr.  Angell,  were  the  earliest  ex- 
clusive specialists  in  our  school,  commenced  to  devote  his  exclusive 
study  to  disease>!  of  ihe  eye  and  ear  in  the  old  liond  Street  Dispen- 
sary, in  New  York,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  during  which  he 
had  served  with  honor  as  a  general  surgeon.  In  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  the  New  York  Oplithalmic  Hospital,  where  he 
remaiiie<l  in  continuous  faithful  and  skilltul  service  until  his  death 
in  December,  1885.  In  1870,  Dr.  Liel>old  was  made  Professor  of 
Ophtlialmology  in  the  New  York  Horao?a|>atliic  Medit^l  College, 
which  chair  he  still  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  an  ophthal- 
mic surgeon  Dr.  Liebold  was  equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none, 
while  as  a  Homceopathic  physician  his  knowledge  of  and  reliance 
on  the  action  of  drugs  }*avcd  many  an  eye  that  would  have  otherwise 
been  lost. 

In  18G7,  the  Board  of  Director's  of  the  New  York  Ophtlialmic 
Hospital  placeil  the  medical  control  of  that  institution  in  tlie  hands 
of  iloracBiipatliic  physicians,  Drs.  T.  F.  Allen  and  C.  Th*  Liebold 
constituting  its  surgical  stafl*  The  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
of  to-day,  treating  upwards  of  14,000  patients  annually,  bears  a 
living  testimony  of  the  value  of  Homceopathy  in  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  its  work  was  in- 
augurated by  Drs.  Allen  and  Liebold, 
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I>r.  Henry  C,  Houghton,  grndiiating  nt  the  New  York  ITniversity 
^letlicjtl  College-^  in  1867,  becanae  at  once  iuterestpd  in  the  ear  as  a 
specialty.  He  has  l)een  associatefl  with  the  New  York  Ophthahnic 
Ioej>ifaI  since  its  opening  as  a  Homoeopathic  institntion,  and  is  to- 
ly  the  senior  surgeon  as  well  as  a  director  of  that  ho^^pital.  In 
1873|  Dr,  Houghton  commenced  to  practice  exclusively  as  an  aurist| 
in  1?^82  was  made  Professor  of  Otology  in  the  New  York  Ho* 
opal  hie  Medical  College.  His  work  on  Oinieal  Otology  ^  issued 
in  1885,  is  to-day  the  standard  text-book  of  our  scbooL 

Dr.  W.  H.  Woodyatt,  graduating  in  1869,  immediately  went  to 
New  York  to  make  a  special  study  of  disejises  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
spending  his  time  at  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hos}>iUiI,  at  Dr, 
Knap|/s  clinic,  and  the  clinics  of  the  Mauhaitun  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital, and  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In  1871  lie  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Opiitliahnology 
and  Otology  in  the  Hahnemann  College,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Chicago  Homoeopathic  Medieval  College.  l>r.  Woodyatt  was  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  our  spec-ialty,  a  thorough  diagnostioiaUj  a  skilled 
s»nrge<jn,  a  true  homceopath.  His  untimely  death  in  January,  1880, 
roblw'd  our  professon  of  one  of  its  brightest  men. 

Dr.  George  8.  Norton,  graduating  at  the  New  York  Homceopathic 
Me<)>eat  College,  in  1872,  and  the  same  year  at  the  New  York  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital,  w*as  imme<Uately  apfminted  resident  surgeon, 
later  bf^corning  a  surgeon,  senior  surgeon,  and  director  to  the  New 
York  Ophtljalmic  Hospital,  was  the  next  one  in  our  st*hool  to  enter 
into  the  exclusive  practice  of  eye  and  ear  diseases.  In  liS76  Dr. 
Norton,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  T.  F.  Allen,  brought  out  the  Opk- 
thafmic  llieraiieutir^,  the  second  alition  of  which,  issued  in  18S1,  was 
by  Dr.  Norton  alone.  In  1886  Dr.  Norton  suceeedetl  Dr.  Liebold 
as  Profej^or  of  Ophtbalmolngy  in  the  New  York  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College,  and  in  1889  commenced  the  publication  of  the  lirst 
special  journal  of  our  f^chool,  The  Jouiiial  of  Ophthalmology,  Otol- 
ogy,  and  Lrtnpigology,  In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Norton  was  also  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  January  30,  1891,  consulting  ophthalmic  sur* 
geon  to  several  hospitals  and  institutions. 

Following  in  rapid  order,  our  corps  of  exclusive  specialists  wan, 
within  a  few  years,  increased  and  strengthene<l  by  such  men  a^ 
Campbell,  of  St  Louis-  Phillips,  of  Cleveland;  Winsluw,  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Vilas  and  Buffum,  of  Chicago;  McDermottj  of  Cincinnati ; 
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Boyntoo,  of  New  York  j  Iicwis^  of  Buffalo;  and  ^o  on,  until  today 
we  find  in  every  large  city,  and  miiny  of  the  smaller  ones,  one  or 
more  Homceopathic  oculists  and  aurists.  Those  of  us  who  have 
more  recently  commenced  the  practice  of  this  specialty  should  be, 
and  I  believe  are,  grateful  to  our  predecessors  for  the  work  they 
have  done,  They  laid  the  foundations  on  which  we  are  building, 
and  we  do  them  honor  for  the  thoroughness  in  which  that  work  was 
done  under  the  many  difSculiies  of  the  time.  We  who  have  to-<lay 
our  special  opiithalmic  colleges,  journals,  and  text-books  from  which 
we  can  learn  the  special  applications  of  our  Homoeopathic  reme- 
dies in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  little  realize  the  dlHicuUies 
experienced  by  the  pioneers  in  the  field  who  had  to  discover  and 
make  a  special  ilateria  Medica  for  the  varying  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear. 

The  status  of  the  Homoeopathic  specialist  of  to-day,  in  this  de- 
partment at  least,  is  certainly  equal  to,  and  we  believe  in  the  ma- 
jority of  c^ses  excels,  that  of  tlie  Old  tSehooK  I  say  this  bec^ause 
the  majority  of  the  HommopafhiG  oculists  and  aurists  of  to-day  are 
graduates  of  a  spedal  college  giving  a  legal  degree  as  eye  and  ear 
surgeon  to  physicians  only,  and  that  after  a  most  thorough  didactic 
and  clinical  course  of  six  months.  In  the  HomoBOpathie  School  is 
the  only  special  college  in  tliis  country  having  a  right  to  grant  the 
iegal  degree  as  eye  and  ear  surgeon,  wliile  the  very  large  majority 
of  the  Old-School  specialists  are  such  after  a  course  of  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months  only^  apparently  Ivelicving  that  skilled 
specialists  tun  be  made  in  this  short  time.  Therefore  I  claim  that 
our  Humoeo]iathic  eye  and  ear  specialists  are  better  and  more  tlior- 
oughly  eduaited  ub  a  bmly  than  are  those  of  any  other  schfK)l  in  this 
country. 

To  the  question,  What  has  Homoeopathy  aecomiilished  iu  thi^  de- 
partment of  medicine?  we  would  answer^a  great  many  more  things 
than  time  will  allow  us  to  refer  to  on  this  t>ct*asion  ;  hence,  we  must 
content  oui-selves  with  the  mere  general  mention  of  a  few.  First,  in 
cataract,  that  most  important  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  which 
the  simple  mention  of  its  name  aills  up  visions  of  blindness  to  us 
all.  Ex|^rienee  teaches  us  that  in  the  early  stages  of  senile  cata- 
ract, u|>on  which  every  authority,  with  possibly  one  exce^Jtion,  agi^ees 
that  if  left  to  itself  will  inevitably  progress,  and  sooner  or  later  lead 
to  blindness,  it  can  be  held  in  check  by  the  use  of  Homoaopathie 
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remedies,  and  the  vision  be  held  intact  for  years,  thus  avoiding  the 
tieceBsity  of  the  knife.  In  suppurative  in  Ham  mat  ions  of  the  uveal 
tract  our  remedies,  especially  Rha^  tox.,  have  proven  of  incalculable 
value.  In  some  eases  that  seemed  de*?tined  to  total  destruction  of 
the  eye,  both  its  structure  and  function  have  been  restored  to  normal 
again  by  the  administration  of  this  drug.  In  nearly  all  the  inflam- 
mations of  the  eye,  especially  of  the  cornea,  conjunctiva,  and  iris,  the 
Ui^e  of  Horaoeopatliic  remevlies  will  cut  short  the  disease  several  days 
earlier  than  the  most  approveii  Old*School  treatment  of  the  present 
day.  In  the  ear,  every  Homo&opathic  specialist  ha.s  seen  cases  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear»  and  even  threatened  involve- 
ment of  the  mastoid,  cut  short  and  prevented  by  such  reme^lies  as 
Ferrum  |>hos.,  Capsicum^  Bel  lad. ,  Hepar,  etc*  In  chronic  catarrhal 
deafness,  improvement  in  the  hearintr  is  often  secured  by  theadmiu- 
istratton  of  the  Calcareas,  Kalis,  Mercuries,  etc.,  and  frequently  in 
cases  that  have  been  through  the  hands  of  our  Okl-School  friends 
with  no  benefit.  The  value  of  Homoeopathy  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear  is  easily  demonstrated  to  any  unbiasse<l  ob- 
server who  will  give  our  remedies  a  fair,  conscientious  trial.  Take, 
for  example,  the  different  varieties  of  keratitis  or  conjunctivitis;  let 
a  given  number  be  treated  under  the  raost  approved  local. operative, 
and  constitutional  treatment  of  the  Old  School  of  to-day,  and  then 
by  comparing  the  average  duration  of  the  diseases  with  a  eimilar 
number  of  cases  of  each  disease  treated  by  tlie  administration  of 
Homceopathic  remedies  alone,  and  the  results  will  certainly  show  a 
greater  saving  of  time  to  the  patient  under  Homoiopathy,  The  same 
is  true  in  iritis  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye.  In  iritis  the  use  of  a 
mydriatic  to  overcome  the  mechanical  eflTects  of  the  adhesions  is,  of 
course,  necessary  under  all  modes  of  treatment,  but,  in  addition  to 
the  employment  of  the  mydriatic,  the  use  of  Homoeopathic  reme<iie8 
will  control  an  attack  of  iritis  in  from  one  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
by  any  other  method  of  treatment ;  or,  instead  of  using  narcotics  to 
control  the  severe  pains  of  iritis,  let  one  but  see  the  effects  of  the 
properly  selected  Homceopath'c  remedy  in  relieving  those  pains  in  a 
few  cases,  and  any  unprejudiced  observer  must  necessarily  be  con- 
vinf*ed  of  the  value  of  Homceopathy  in  eye  diseases.  As  Homcso- 
paihic  ocuilists  and  aurists,  we  do  not  claim  to  cure  all  diseases  of  the 
eye  or  ear  by  the  administration  of  the  Homoeopathic  remedy  alone. 
Not  one  member  of  our  ranks  would  think  of  treating  an  iritis  with- 
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out  a  mydriatic^  glaucoma  withmit  a  myotic  or  an  iridectomy,  mt- 
tured  t?ataraet  without  extmclion.or  mastoid  disease  without  opening 
the  mastoid  *  hut  as  scientific  raen»  as  well  as  Homa^opathio  physi- 
cians, we  claim  it  to  be  our  righf,  privilege,  and  ii\dy  to  employ  all 
other  scientific  methods  used  by  any  school  for  the  safe  and  spet^y 
cure  of  our  patient.  We  bai^e  our  claims  of  superiority  as  TTomctO' 
pothie  oculists  and  aurists  on  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  aft  other 
scientific  methods  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  deafne*«, 
we  employ  the  only  scicotific  law  for  the  administration  of  drugs. 

We  must  also  at  tliis  time  again  deplore  the  fact  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  healthy  eye  and  ear  is  still  so 
limited,  and  must  emphasize  the  necessity,  in  order  to  perfect  our 
materia  mediea  in  this  department,  of  thorougli  examination  of  the 
eye  and  ear  by  competent  specialists  in  all  future  provings,  both 
before,  during  and  after  the  proving.  Take  for  example  the  symp- 
tom of  dimness  of  vision  which  we  find  recorded  as  existing  in  the 
provings  of  200  difiTerent  drugs^  or  vision  lo-it  in  121  drugs.  Now 
how  can  these  symptoms  be  of  the  slightest  possible  value  in  any 
given  case  when  we  know  that  there  are  over  100  different  diseases 
of  the  eye  in  which  there  may  l>e  more  or  less  dimness  of  vision. 
To  be  sure  we  have  found  clinically  that  Kali  bich.  is  the  remedy 
in  the  dimness  of  vision  of  descemetitis^  Gelsem.  in  serous  iritis, 
Bel  lad.  and  Duboisia  in  retinitis,  Aarura  mur.  and  Kali  i*j<l,  in 
choroiditis,  etc.  We  believe  that  these  drugs,  if  given  to  a  person 
in  health,  will  prmluce  pathological  changes  in  the  eye  that  will 
result  in  some  impairment  of  vision^  but  with  one  exception  wc  know 
of  no  proving  where  pathological  changes  have  been  seen  during 
the  proving  by  a  competent  oculist,  merely  bec-ause  the  eyes  have 
not  l>een  under  the  careful  examination  they  should  have  been*  So 
with  the  8ym|)tom,  hearing  i m pa ire<I»  which  occurs  under  109  differ- 
ent drugs^  or  hearing  lost  which  is  found  under  61  drugs.  How 
have  these  remedies  caused  this  deafness?  Ry  their  action  on  the 
membrana  tyrapani,  the  middle  or  internal  ear  or  upon  the  auditory 
nerve  itself?  In  this  direction  there  lies  a  great  field  for  future 
investigation  and  the  path  leading  to  a  more  exact  and  more  scien- 
tific administration  of  drugs  for  the  various  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear*  We  trust  that  hereafter  no  proving  of  a  new  drug  or  reprov- 
ing of  an  old  one  will  be  made  except  under  the  direction  or  ex- 
amination by  the  oculist  and  aurist  as  well  as  by  the  other  specialists 
in  medicine. 
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At  the  pi^scnt  flay  much  is  being  said  and  written  of  the  over- 
dumg  of  specialties  in  mefUcine,  and  tliut  the  specialist  is  crowding 
Uut  the  general  practitioner*  llepresenting  as  I  do  one  of  the 
Bpeci»lif«t9,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  enter  my  protest  ag:iiiist  this 
{popular  clamor  Let  one  Imit  for  a  moment  and  look  around  at  the 
other  departments  of  s^^ience,  arts,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  he  will  very 
quickly  find  that  medicine  is  no  more,  if  as  much,  subdivitled  into 
iahies  as  are  the  many  other  pn>fassinnB.  I  can  no  better  illus- 
the  tendency  of  the  age  in  tliis  re.sj>ect  than  by  a  brief  quotation 
from  Mr.  Grant  Allen  who  in  an  appreciative  article  on  "S(M?cialists 
in  Science,'*  givea  a  bit  of  a  conversation  with  Bates  of  the  Ama- 
DoiDs  which  illuBtrates  the  modern  tendency  t<)wards  speeiulization. 
Said  that  scientist:  "  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  wanted  to  be  a 
naturalti^t ;  but  very  soon  I  saw  the  days  of  naturalists  were  past 
and  that  if  I  wanted  to  do  anything,  I  munt  specialize.  I  muat  be 
cntoinologiftt*  A  little  later  I  saw  the  days  of  entoniologists,  aji 
sucby  were  numbered,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  do  anything,  I  must 
lie  a  coleopterist.  By  and  by,  when  T  got  to  know  more  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  saw  no  man  could  uoderHtatid  all  the  coleoptem,  and  now  I 
am  ctmtent  to  try  and  find  out  something  about  the  longicorn 
beetle."  Specialization  is  a  necessity,  but  it  needs  a  broad  founda- 
tion, or  the  individual  runs  into  a  very  narrow  type.  Who  are  the 
men  that  are  advaoeittg  the  science  of  medicine  id  its  various 
branches?  Is  it  the  general  practitioner?  No,  it  is  the  surgeon, 
the  neurologist,  the  gyuEecologist,  the  ophthalmologist,  etc.  The 
necessity  for  the  oculist  and  aurist  we  believe  will  be  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  essays  and  discussions  to  be  presented  at  the  sessions 
|Cf  tJiis  section,  as  the  scope  of  the  work  in  this  department  has  In^en 
pa  arranged  and  divided  as  to  cover  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sub- 
ject witliin  the  limits  set  by  the  Congress*  Much  within  the  do- 
maio  of  ophthalmology  and  otology  should  and  does  fall  within  the 
fM!ope  of  the  general  practitioner.  Professor  Ilelraholtz  once  said, 
**that  if  an  optician  were  to  send  him  an  instrument  with  so  many 
€a*sily  avoidable  defects  as  the  human  eye  has,  he  would  feel  binnid 
to  censure  him  severely."  Many  of  these  slight  defects  an<l  the 
more  external  or  superficial  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  should 
le  treated  by  the  family  physician  and  could  be  were  he  to  devote 
as  much  time  and  study  to  this  branch  as  he  does  to  the  other 
'tics  in  medicine,  but  where  is  the  specialist  even,  who  can  to- 
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day  say  that  he  knows  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  sight  and  bear- 
ing ?  And  yet  this,  the  first-born  of  the  specialties  in  medicine,  is 
now  nearly  forty  years  old.  If  then,  the  life  of  these  the  smallest 
organs  of  the  body  cannot  be  absolutely  solved  in  forty  years,  who 
can  expect  in  one  short  lifetime  to  master  all  the  functions  of  the 
human  body?  Therefore  we  say  give  us  more  and  better  specialists 
in  all  the  departments  of  medicine. 
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By  E.  H.  LiunelLj  M.D.,  Norwich,  CoKir. 


It  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  iimppropriate,  for  me  to 
present  to  this  audieDce,  composed  as  it  is  of  representative  Homce- 
opathic  physicians  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
any  argnnients  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Honia?opathic  therapeutics 
over  all  other  methods  of  healing*  On  the  other  hand,  in  tliis  Co- 
lunibiaD  year,  when  all  religious,  edncational,  and  scientific  bodies- 
are  holding  congresses,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  show  to  the  world 
what  Homceopathy  has  accomplished,  and  what  it  has  to  ofier  ii^ 
contrast  to  Old-School  teaching  and  practice. 

It  has  devolved  upon  me  to  prepare  a  review  of  Homoeopathic 
therapeutics  in  our  social  department,  that  of  ophthalmology.  So 
much  has  been  written  lately  upon  this  topic,  tliat  it  is  with  diffi- 
dence 1  venture  to  discuss  a  subject  so  ably  treated  by  others,  and  I 

ive  your  indulgence  if  much  that  I  have  to  say  seems  trite. 

This  is  an  age  of  exact  scientific  investigation.  Men  demand 
ikcta,  and  not  theories;  and  I  propose  to  give  you  the  facts  of  oph- 
thalmic theraj>eutics,  Homceopathically  considered,  as  compared  with 
the  treatment  of  the  Old  School. 

It  will  nut  be  inappropriate  on  this  oocasion  for  us  to  inquire 
what  Homceopatljy  has  accomplished  in  this  8i>ecial  department,  and 
whether  it  offers  any  advantages  over  other  methods.  If  Uomoeop- 
athy  is,  as  the  illustrious  Dunham  expressed  it,  the  *'  Science  of 
Therapeutics,"  then  the  Homceopathie  specialist  should  be  more  sci- 
entific in  the  choiot*  and  application  of  curative  agents  than  one  who 
relies  simply  upon  traditional,  or  j>ljysit»lugical  and  empirical  uses 
of  drugs ;  and  he  shoukl  be  correspondingly  more  suooessfuh  Does 
experience  demonstrate  this  to  be  true?  Our  first  duty  is  to  our 
patients  j  our  first  motive  is  to  cure  them  as  speedily  and  as  surely 
as  possible.  We  should  "  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
kgood/^     We  want  thft  best.     Is  Homu?t>pathy  the  best  ?     If  not, 
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let  us  know  it.  And  if  it  is,  then  let  m  demonstrate  it  so  conclu- 
fiivelj  as  to  compel  yniversal  iii'koowledgmeiit.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting and  itistructive  to  compiire  tlie  results  of  the  treatment  of  an 
equal  number  of  atses  of  a  given  disease  under  the  two  systems, 
were  reliable  statistics  available.  We  can  contrast  tlie  ordinary 
treatment  of  eye- disease,  as  recommended  in  recent  Old -School 
treatises,  with  the  Homoeopathic  treatment  outlinetl  in  the  latest 
and  best  work  on  the  subject — Dr.  Norton's  Ophihalmic  Disease 
and  Therapeutics. 

That  we  may  intelligently  discuss  the  question,  let  us  first  clearly 
understand  what  we  mean  by  Homoeopath ic  therapeutics  as  applied 
to  ophtlialmic  affections.  If  we  mean  only  the  application  of  those 
drugs  for  the  cure  of  morbid  conditions  which  have  actually  caused 
aimilur  functional  disturbances  and  pathological  lesions,  then  our 
resources  are  very  much  restricted  ;  ulthouglj  in  this  limited  inter- 
pretation of  the  subject,  we  have  a  number  of  valuable  remedies. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  our  armamentarium  is  so  much  cur- 
tailed in  this  particular.  In  the  first  fdat^.  the  records  of  poisoning 
'furnish  us  with  but  few  specific  effects  upon  the  eye,  and  our 
provings  have  not,  in  many  caries,  been  pnslied  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing actual  tisjiue  chaoges.  But  the  most  important  reason  ia  the 
lack  of  skilled  and  accurate  observation,  which  is  apparent  in  the 
imthogeueses  of  drugs.  Most  recorded  eye-symptoms  are  suhjeetive, 
and  frequently  unreliable,  l)ecause  not  rightly  interpreted.  Had 
tvcry  prover  lieen  subjected  to  a  careful  examiuation  by  a  com[>etent 
and  exi)erienced  oculist,  Ijefore  and  after  a  proving,  and  the  condition 
of  refraction,  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  fundus,  etc.,  been  ac- 
curately recorded,  the  provings  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  s{>ecialist.  The  proving  of  Duboisin  by  Dr.  Deady, 
ptiblished  in  the  Tnms.  of  Am,  Horn,  0.  and  O,  Society,  1880,  is  a 
model  worthy  of  imitation,  although  we  cannot  help  wishing  that 
the  eyes  of  the  pro  vers  had  been  previously  examined,  and  conditions 
noted.  Eye-diseasei*  are  rarely  purely  local,  c*speeially  those  serious 
affections  which  endanger  vision  ;  but  are  usually  the  reault  of  some 
systemic  disorder,  and  require  constitutional  treatment.  Similarly 
drugs  do  not  affect  the  eye  alone,  but  produce,  in  connection  with 
ey€*symptoms,  indications  of  disturbance  of  remote  organs  and 
general  constitutional  effects.  If,  then,  certain  morbid  conditions 
of  the  eye  di><ippear  under  the  exhibition  of  a  remedy  prescribed 
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m  sirtct  conformity  with  the  law  of  '*  Similia  "  for  general  cou- 
slitutiatial  symptoms  or  for  affections  of  other  organs,  is  it  not  fair' 
tiuci  logical  to  accept  these  eye-symptoms  as  reliable  indications 
for  that  rcroetly  in  another  similar  ca8e,  even  if  the  constitutional 
symptoms  of  the  fir^t  case  are  lacking?  Is  it  not  albo  probable 
tliaii  ^nch  a  remedy,  if  fully  proved  in  suitable  doses,  would  cause 
the  Byroptoraa  which  it  cures  ;  and  is  not  a  venjied  syraptoniatology, 
ficqiiired  in  the  way  i^uggenteii,  a  Kigit'al  basi^  of  Iloniaeopathie  ther- 
utics? 

With  this  underf^tanding  of  our  topicj  and  I  think  it  is  a  rea- 
hle  one,  we  have  an  extensive  armamentarium  of  sjM?cific  rem- 
idiefk  Allen  and  Norton^s  Opkthaimio  Therapeutics  was  compiled 
in  this  way  from  verified  and  tru.stworfhy  symptoms,  and  we  owe 
ao  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  authors  and  to  the  other  faitfiful 
and  skillful  surgeims  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to 
vboee  labors  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  development  of  the 
fesoorcei  of  our  ^hool  in  this  special  department.  In  tlie  posses- 
sion of  these  speciiic  remt^ilies  the  HonKcopathic  oculist  has  a  great 
advaotage  over  one  of  the  Old  School ;  but  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  drug  effects  upon  the  whok  si/Mtrmf  is  a  requisite  for  successful 
prescribing,  as  well  as  a  familiarity  with  gena^al  dUeajiej^,  We  can- 
not successfully  prescribe  for  eye-symptoms  alone,  nor  can  we  ignore 
ihe  relationship  between  ocular  affections  and  diseases  of  other  or- 
gans, or  the  freqtient  dependence  of  eye- d incases  upon  constitutional 
dyscrasije.  For  this  reason  an  extendcil  experience  in  general  practice 
is  very  desirable  before  undcrt4iking  spctual  work.  The  Homceo- 
pathic  oculist,  with  these  added  means  of  cure  at  his  command, — I 
«ay  ^*  addedy'*  for  of  course  all  resources  of  the  healing  art,  from 
whatever  source,  are  his  to  choose  or  to  refuse, — can  achieve  results 
im)io^ible  without  them.  When  all  mechanical,  locals  and  (surgical 
measures  are  powerless,  the  suitable  Homoeopathic  remedy  will  often 
prenerve  or  restore  sight  and  cure  disease,  when  Old -School  medicine 
is  confessedly  of  no  avail.  Many  an  o|ieration  can  be  obviated,  and 
many  an  unfortunate  6cquenc*e  of  operation  be  averted.  Pain,  In 
the  large  majority  of  eases,  can  be  controlled  without  the  use  of 
Darc?otics,  with  their  attendant  unpleasant  and  sometimes  dangerous 
effects,  and  the  course  (»f  many  diseases  be  materially  shortened. 

I  [iromised  to  give  you  facts  rather  than  theories,  and  in  order  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  a;iisertions^  let  us  critically  examine  and  com- 
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pare  the  therapeutic  measures  of  the  two  sehools  in  various  affeo- 
tions.  First,  What  <loe«  Old-School  medicine  offer  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  eye  diseases? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  intelligently,  I  have  carefully 
read  and  reviewed  a  recent  text-book  by  a  recognized  authority — 
NoyeB^s  Dkeases  of  the  Eye — ^and  noted  every  remedy  reeora mended, 
with  the  indications  for  lis  employttient.  I  have,  of  cour.se.  not 
noted  local  or  surgical  treatment,  or  the  correotion  of  refractive  or 
muscular  errors.  The  purely  therapeutic  reeouree?,  m  therein  out- 
lined, comprise  forty-three  remedie*^,  almost  all  of  which  are  pre- 
scribed  upon  the  most  general  prineiptea,  and  where  specific  indica- 
tions are  given,  they  are  most  meagre  in  contrast  with  our  methods 
of  careful  individualization.  To  particularize:  **  appropriate  "gen- 
eral or  constitutional  treatment,  such  as  alteratives,  derivatives, 
stimulants,  etc.,  are  sometimes  advised  without  explicit  mention, 
and  in  other  cases  Cod-liver  oil,  Iron,  Quinine,  Arsenic,  Malt  and 
Hypophosphitcs,  especially  in  ana?mic  debility,  sorofulosis,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  a  list  of  other  mediciocs  mentioned, 
and  the  diseases  for  which  they  are  recommended. 

Diuretics  and  Purgatives^  especially  Rhubarb  and  Soday  Sal  soda, 
RocheUe  salU. — Phlyctenular  keratitis,  sclerilts  rheumatica,  iritis, 
cataract,  retinitis  (apoplectica  and  albumiDurica),  amotio-retiiiaB|  neu- 
ritis, neuro-retinitis. 

Salicylate  of  Soda^  Lithafes^  Liquor  potuMsce  and  other  alhalies, — 
Rheumatic  and  gouty  affections  generally,  particularly  in  iritis,  neu- 
ritis, neuro-retinitl'*,  periostitis,  tenonitis,  acute  phlegmonous  eczema 
of  the  lids,  staphyloma  of  the  sclera. 

Antifebrine,  Aniipyrine,  Sulphonal,  Morphia^  Opium^  Bromidr»^ 
(iihral  and  Plumacetine. —To  relieve  pain* 

Iodide  of  potash. — Spasm  of  orbicularis,  episcleritis,  iritis,  to  arrest 
development  of  cataract,  to  clear  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  choroi- 
ditis, retinitis  apoplectica  et  syphilitica,  neuritis,  neuro-retinitis,  retro- 
bulbar neuritis,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  periostitis  orbitte,  tenon- 
itis, generally  in  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  affections. 

3i*'rcur^*— Syphilitic  affections,  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  inter- 
stitial keratitis,  iritis,  opacities  of  vitreous,  sympathetic  oplittviluiia, 
choroiditis,  acute  and  chronic,  retinitis  albuminurica,  neuritis,  neuro- 
retinitis,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Arsenic f  Zinc,  Argeuiiim  Jiitrieum^  Pthosphorus, — Various  affections 
of  the  nerve  and  retina. 
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imbljop 


-Neuropamlytic  ophthal  raia, 
amaiu'os 


(gc- 


nd 


cataract,   retinitis   pig- 
hysterical) J  eioplithaU 


mjc  goitre. 

Di^'alh,  Phmjfjhnrlc  a^id^  Ergot,  Atropia^  Slroplianlhns,  7onics 
and  S€dativf^. — Exophthalmic  goitre. 

Digitalis, — Diseases  characterized  hy  feeble  circulation  and  weak 
h<»rt|  such  as  ischjcmia  retina?,  retinitis  albuminiirica,  with  %*ascular 
degenerutiou  (also  calling  for  Carbonate  of  ammonia),  amblyopia, 
atDaorosis. 

ilurtaie  of  pihcarphWf  Infimon  of  jahonmdi, — ^ A molio- retina?, 
staphyloma  of  sclera  (in  gnuty  patient.s),  iritis,  gympathetic  ophthal- 
mby  acute  choroiditis,  neuritis,  neuro  retinitis. 

Quininf. — ^To  check  threatened  inflammation  after  cataract  opera- 
lioo?,  cellulitis,  iritis. 

Aconite^  Gchemiumf  Conium, — Blepharospasm. 

Bramo-caffein, — Hysterical  amblyopia. 

yitro*gli/cmne  in  j^  gi\  doses. — Uetinitis  apoplcctica  with  high 
arterial  teuhion. 

Mineral  acids, — Cellulitis  orbital 

Tufpt^itlne^  Cokhieit m. — I ritis. 

Phosphoric  acidg^  Fhosphates. — Cataract, 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial  rtsxtmi  of  ophthalmic 
therapeutics  from  the  Old-School  point  of  view.  It  m  not  difficult 
to  rec<ignize  the  unconscious  Ilomceopathicity  of  many  of  their  more 
specific  appticationfi;  at  least,  we  u^  the  same  drugs  in  attenuated 
do6i«,  with  success,  in  the  same  diseases,  only  studying  the  particu- 
lar and  minute  inilications  for  them  according  to  the  law  of  "similia/* 
The  essential  difference  between  their  therapeutics  and  ours  is  no- 
tice<l  here  as  in  all  departments  of  medicine,  viz.,  they  prescribe  for 
ditfeases  while  we  prescribe  for  the  individuuh  Which  is  the  more 
scientific? 

In  contrast  with  this  array,  I  will  '«imply  call  attention  to  the 
detailed  and  specific  symptomatoh »gy  of  I  he  one  humlred  antl  forty 
remedies  mentioned  in  the  latest  and  best  Homceopatlnc  treatise,  that 
of  Dr*  Norton,  already  mentioned.  While  this  list  does  not  com- 
pris^  all  the  resources  of  our  school — for  almost  every  remedy  in  the 
Materia  Medica  may  he  found  curative  of  eye  diseases  under  appro- 
priate conditions — I  offer  it  as  a  fair  exi^onent  of  HomcB<^pathic  treat- 
dient   in   contrast  with  the  ri^mne  of  Old-Scl»oot  therapeutics  jui?t 
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given.  It  is  not  a  cx*mpiIation  of  tlieoretical  and  empirical  indica- 
tions, bnt  is  made  up  of  llioroiighly  trustworthy  and,  for  the  most 
part,  viTifiecl  indications.  Experienc*e  has  demonstrated  them  to  be 
reliable  guides  for  the  choice  of  the  remedy.  But  it  may  be  argued 
that  this  is  mere  assumption  on  ray  part.  It  certainly  would  be 
prt'snmptnous  to  expect  any  one  to  accept  such  an  assertion  without 
Fatisfaclory  evidence,  and  while  I  eiinuot  demonstrate  to  the  skeptic 
hei*e  and  now  the  truth  of  my  statement  by  adducing  overwhelming 
evidence  in  proof  of  the  value  of  remedies  prescribed  upon  Buch  a 
basis,  yet  I  can  affirm  wliat  the  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  eye  dis- 
eases has  accomplished,  what  it  ia  accomplishing  every  day  in  hospi- 
tal and  private  practice,  and  what  can  lie  demonstrate^!  to  the  satis- 
faction of  any  fair-minded  investigator  who  cares  to  give  the  matter 
sufficient  time  and  tfiouglit. 

Wliat,  then,  are  some  of  the  verities  of  Horaceopathic  ocular  thera- 
jieutics? 

I, — The  action  of  constitutional  remeilies,  such  as  Ars.,  Graph., 
Calc.|  Sulph*,  Nat,  mur,  and  Sfl.  in  hereditary  or  acquired  conditions 
of  main utrii ion  and  in  the  various  dyscra*«iie* 

IL — The  action  of  Aeon.,  Bell.,  Apis,  Verat.  vir.  and  Rhus  in 
controlling  inflaraniatf^ry  conditions,  erysipelas,  cellulitis,  etc. 

III. — The  action  of  llej^ar,  Si  I.  and  Rhus  in  suppuration,  of  Gels, 
in  i^erous,  and  of  iSry.  in  plastic  exudations. 

IV-^ — ^The  action  of  Arnica,  Crotalus,  Ham.,  Lach.  and  l^edum  io 
arresting  and  absorbing  hremorrhages. 

V. — The  action  of  8rl.»  ( 'ale,  Aurum,  Kali  iodide,  etc.,  in  dis- 
eases of  bone  and  orbit,  morbid  growtlis,  pericystitis,  etc. 

VI. — The  action  of  Amy  1  nit.,  Ferrum,  Lycopus,  Spongia,  Nat* 
niur*  and  Ars,  in  exoplitlialmic  goitre. 

YII. — The  action  o(  Puis.,  Aj)is,  Alum.,  Merc.,  Ars.,  Euphrasia, 
Argent,  nit.,  Rhus,  etc.,  in  catarrhal  conjunctivitiis,  ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum, ^i^ecific  blenorrlirea,  etc.,  arresting  inflammation,  moderat- 
ing discharge,  preventing  corucid  complications  and  averting  many 
cases  of  blindness. 

Vin. — The  acfion  of  Aurum,  tlie  Iodides,  Baryta,  the  Kalis, 
SiL,  Graph.,  Hepar  and  Merc,  on  corneal  tiseue.  healing  ulcers, 
resolviug  infiltrations,  clearing  nebulae,  and  thus  often  avoiding 
minor  ojierationsp  such  as  scraping  of  uU^rs  and  phlyctenules,  the 
use  of  caustics  and  the  galvanic  cautery,  and  of  paraceutesiti. 
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TX,^ — The  inftiience  of  Merc,  Bry.,  Cetlran,  Rhn?,  Clem.,  CoL, 
Shigella  ami  Potash  in  iritis,  shortening  very  much  its  course  uocier 
OK1-St»hocjl  methods,  averting  sequeloe  and  rendering  narcotics  un- 
necessary, 

X- — The  undoubted  influence  of  Caust.,  Sulph.,  Se[)ia,  Phos., 
Sil*  and  Iodoform  in  arresting  and  delaying  the  development  of 
cataract^  and  even  clearing  opacities  of  cortex* 

XI* — The  influence  of  Bell.,  Bry.,  Gel^.,  Aurum,  Pbos.,  Merc, 
KsJi  roar,  and  Kali  iotL  in  various  forms  of  choroiditis  and  retinitis, 

XII. — The  benefieial  effects  of  many  remedies,  especial ly  of  Nux 
and  Pho^*,  in  inflaromati^ry  afl'ections  M'  tlm  optic  nerve  and  in 
atrophic  conditions,  cerebral  and  spinal, 

These  are  some  of  the  solid  facts  of  Ilomiieopatliic  tlierapeutics 
which  cannot  be  controvertecL 

As  our  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica  increases^  esi^>ecially  as  the 
patljogene&es  of  drugs  are  more  accurately  and  scientifically  devel- 
oj>€^l^  our  sncceBS  will  be  measurably  increased.  There  is  some  evi- 
dem^  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Gels.,  Bry.,  CuL  and  other  remedies  in 
glaucoma,  but  the  well-known  influence  of  eserine  and  iridectomy 
makes  it  nnjustifiable  to  withhold  them  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  symptomatology  of  Osmium  gives  us  a  very  suggestive  picture 
of  glaucoma.  It  ought  to  be  helpful,  tliough  I  am  not  conversant 
with  any  positive  clinical  evidence  in  proof  of  its  efficacy*  When  a 
careful  record  of  the  tension,  of  the  acuity  antl  of  the  field  of  vision 
and  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  fundus  appears  in  our 
pru%*tngfl,  then  we  may  h(ipe  to  dispense  with  myotics  and  iridectomy 
in  the  treatment  of  tins  disease. 

The  influence  of  some  of  our  remedies  in  checking  the  develop- 
ment of  cataract,  and  of  materially  improving  vision  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  c*>rtical  opncities  has  been  abundantly  provcnl,  and  aflbrds  a 
striking  instance  of  the  superiority  of  llomojopathic  ocular  thera- 
peutics. Whero  do  we  find  any  such  results  from  Old-School 
treatment  as  those  pub!i>.hcd  in  recent  years  by  s^jme  of  our  special- 
h\B  of  recognized  ability,  whose  statements  are  trustworthy,  and 
trho^  diagnoses  are  beyond  question  ?  The  experience  of  Dr.  Wm. 
R.  King,*  of  Washington,  with  Iodofr»rm  is  especial  ly  noteworthy. 

The  treatment  of  cataract  with  remedies  must,  of  course,  rest  upon 
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a  coDstitutionul  basis.  Eye-symptoms  alone  do  not  afford  sufGcIetit 
data  for  the  choice  of  a  drug*  The  underlying  eoiidition  is  the  im- 
portant point  to  consider* 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  value  of  such  a  method  of  pre- 
ecribing,  and  also  of  tlie  fact  previously  noted,  that  a  remedy  may 
cure  an  eye*affection  when  indicated  by  constitutional  symptoms, 
even  though  its  pathogenesis  contains  nothing  to  ijidicate  its  3|>eciai 
action  on  the  eye,  is  afforded  by  a  case  of  ptosis  cured  with  Bromine 
6x  by  Dr.  Bissel,  of  Rochester,  reported  in  the  Journal  of  O,^  0^ 
Ufid  L.y  for  October,  1889.  Bronnne  was  selected  on  account  of 
diarrhoea,  eructations,  pain  like  needles  at  the  epigastrium  and  physo- 
metra. 

Bisulpliide  of  carbon  is  worthy  of  trial  in  retrobulbar  netirltij*. 
Cases  of  paisoning  suggest  it  Homceiipathically  to  this  affection.  It 
has  produced  In  seveml  cases,  "  dimiiiution  of  vision,  central  scotoma, 
vision  bftter  in  the  evenii'g,  loss  of  appreciation  of  color,  central 
scotoma  for  colors,  and  narrowing  of  eccentric  field,"  without  oph- 
thalmic changes  in  the  fundus  ocnii.  Hirshberg  described  ia  one 
case  "an  alteration  of  the  macula  character! zetl  by  the  presence  of 
whitish  nodules/'  These  visual  disturbances  are  asi^oeiated  with 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  muscular  weakness  of  the  limbs,  cramps 
in  the  legs  and  abdomen,  diminution  of  hearing  and  headache.* 

Malignant  growths  of  the  eye  and  lids  have  seldom  l>een  materi- 
ally influenced  by  remedies,  yet  we  now  and  then  see  a  gleam  of 
light  iu  this  direction  which  encourages  us  to  hope  for  better  results 
in  the  future.  Such  hinti*  from  accurate  observers  shouM  l)e  care- 
fully notetl  and  remembered,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  report  of  a  case  of  sarcoma  by  Dr.  W,  S,  Searle,  of 
Brooklyikt  A  blind  eye  hatj  been  removed,  and  microscopical 
exatni nation  denioustrateil  the  correctness  of  a  previous  diagnasie  by 
Dr.  H,  Knapp,  viz*,  spindle-oelled  sarcoma  of  the  choroid.  Ten 
days  after  removal,  a  secondary  groAvth  *'  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut  '* 
was  rcmove<l  from  tlie  orbit,  and  Phos.  and  Tarantula  cubensis 
were  prescrilicd.  The  former  was  chosen  on  account  of  general  con- 
stitutional indications,  and  the  latter  from  Its  reputation  in  inflam- 
matory affections  of  connective  tissue,  especially  in  boils  and  car- 
buncles.    After  their   use  there  waa  no  return  for  nine  months. 


*  Hee  Article  hy  Ih  H.  Orj|>pen  in  0.,  a  md  2^,  April,  189L 
t  Joumalqf  O.,  O^atid  L.,  Februnr/,  1S02. 
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Then  the  growth  again  returned  to  a  slight  extent,  hat  under  a  re- 
newal of  the  former  prescription  the  nmlule  shrivelle*!  and  dropped 
off  within  a  week,  and  the  d<3ctor  wrote  me  ret^ently  that  there  had 
beeo  no  recurrence  of  tlie  disease  tip  to  the  prei$ent  tirae,  a  |»eriod  of 
two  vrtirs  sinoe  the  scci^nd  operation. 

These  remeilies  are  worthy  of  trial  in  similar  cases,  and  I  would 
aliso  remind  you  of  the  pnhlished  experience  of  the  late  Dr.  Gre<jrge 
S-  Norton  and  of  Dr,  French  in  the  treatment  of  glioma  retina'  with 
Ceanihufi  Americanufl,  the  fluid  extract  of  red  clover  blofisoms,* 

The  value  of  Cinnabar  as  a  remedy  for  ciliary  neuralgiits  has  been 
often  demonstrated,  where  the  indication  of  "pain  extending  from 
the  inner  canthus  around  the  brow'*  is  pi^esent,  but  we  owe  to  I>r. 
H.  C.  French  a  coutirniation  of  the  following  indication  for  ita 
employment,  viz.,  **a  full,  heavy  feeling  in  tlje  whole  head,  tempo- 
rarily lessened  by  pre^ure."  *^Dull  pain  in  the  forehead  over  the 
eyes,  iDcreased  by  u^/'  **  Shooting  pains  in  the  forehead*"  **  Stick- 
ing and  itching  in  l>oth  canthi  and  in  the  forehead."  Th'?  patient 
had  been  under  Old-School  treatment  for  two  years,  and  Dr.  French 
gave  him  great  relief  in  a  few  hours,  and  cured  him  in  lesa  than 
three  weeks  with  Cinnabar. 

The  curative  influence  of  Agaricus  in  gpasrooilic  affe<*tions  of  the 
lids  and  ocular  muscles  has  long  been  recognized,  but  its  influence 
ID  amaurosis  and  hysterical  amblyopia  was  first  suggested  to  me  by 
an  article  by  Dr.  Rounds,  f  Some  slight  impair  men  t  of  vision  is 
suggested  in  the  proving  of  the  remedy,  but  that  a  total  blindness  of 
lioth  eyes — "only  slight  jierception  of  strong  light  remaining" — 
should  be  entirely  cured,  and  perfect  vision  restore*!  after  the  patient 
had  Ijeen  blind  for  several  years,  is  certainly  surprising  ajid  worthy 
of  note.  The  sight  of  the  right  eye  was  suddenly  lost  after  a  blow 
iifKm  the  head  four  years  before  treatment  was  commenced,  and  that 
of  the  left  eye  as  suddenly  and  completely  failed  after  exposure  to 
rain.  For  two  years  she  could  not  tell  night  from  day.  The  only 
other  treatment  employed  was  gaWanism,  and  as  this  was  used  with- 
out avail  for  two  months  l>efore  prescribing  Agaricus  it  seems  re^ison- 
able  to  attribute  the  recovery  in  large  measure  to  the  raeilicine, 
although  electricity  was  continued  at  irregular  and  increasing  inter- 
vmls  during  the  time  of  treatment.     Nystagmus,  nictitation  and  other 

*  See  0.,  O.andL.,  April,  1890.  Rnd  Tram,  Am,  IntL,  1884. 
t  See  Jmirnal  of  0.,  O.  and  L,,  Ocluber,  18U1. 
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nervous  and  liysterical  symptoms  led  to  the  choice.  The  ophthal- 
mofyea|vic  examination  wii^j  negative.  Fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  Agaririis  were  taken  daily  in  divideil  dose'^  for  a  i^eriod  of  eight 
montlis,  when  the  patient  wa«  diseharged  with  perfect  virion  in  each 
eye^  and  entirely  free  from  nystagmus,  etc.  She  has  ainoe  earned 
her  own  living  as  a  stenogrupher  and  typewriter. 

Experience  has  re|>eatedly  proved  the  efficacy  of  Gelseniiuoi  in 
various  disea^^^e^i  of  the  eye,  especially  where  serous  exudation  exist?*, 
and  in  paretic  af!ectioiis  of  the  mnsclef<,  but  its  Homceopatliicity  to 
amaurotif^  affi'ciions  is  su^^ge^^ted  Uy  the  following  observation  of  Dr. 
W.  A*  Phillipi^.  In  a  certain  patient,  5  gtts.  dt)se8  of  the  tincture 
invarialily  prtMluceil  the  characterigtie  symptoms  of  giddiness,  head- 
ache and  lieaviness  of  the  lid^,  followed  by  almost  total  loss  of  virion. 
At  one  time  tlie  aeajmmodation  failed  firnt,  wliile  at  anotlier  the 
sennibility  to  retinal  impressions  seemed  to  precede  the  loss  of  adjust- 
ment. In  forty  minutes  after  the  ^ve  dro[V8  were  taken  the  virion 
was  reduced  to  ^|^.  It  could  not  be  improved  by  lenses,  and  this 
diminution  continued  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  Normal  vimon 
returned  in  from  one-half  to  two  Iiours.  No  ophthalmoscopic  chau 
were  fibber veth* 

Paris  quad ri folia  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain  cases  of  asthen- 
opia. Tlie  sensation  "as  if  the  eyes  were  being  drawn  back  into 
the  head  by  cords'*  is  a  reliable  indication  for  its  employment,  and 
led  the  writer  to  select  it,  and  to  effect  a  gratifying  cure  of  chrouie 
headaehe.  Dr.  French  cured  with  Paris  a  paralysis  of  the  external 
rectus  wlicre  this  symptom  was  present.  He  also  emphasis&es  the 
following  as  trustwortliy  guides  for  its  use,  viz.,  "  inability  to  iix  the 
eyes  steadily  upon  anything;  eyes  seem  swollen,  as  if  their  orbits 
were  too  small,  so  that  tlie  eyes  could  n(»t  be  easily  moved. ''f 

Kalmia  is  lielpful  in  certain  cases  of  asthenopia.  Dr.  Boyle  has 
had  gratifying  success  with  it  in  episcleritis  and  teoonitiSiJ  where 
the  patient  complained  of  "soreness  of  the  eyeballs  to  touch  and 
motion  '*  "  Injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  chemosis  around  the  cor- 
nea/'    "  Feeling  of  stiffness  of  the  muscles," 

The  pathogenesis  of  Cannabis  sat,  and  Cannabis  ind.  exhibit  a 
striking  similarity  to  pterygium,  and  they  ought  to  be  curative  of 

♦  8e«  a  ami  0.,  April  1,  1890. 

t  See  jQumal  of  0.^  0.  mid  L.,  January,  1889. 

t  8e«  Tram.  N.  Y,  SiaUSoc^  1S9I. 
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timt  eomlition.  They  have  been  curative  in  vascular  conditions  of 
the  cornea,  ami  Dr.  Wanj^tall  cured  with  Cannabis  intl,  a  ca^  of 
pustular  keratitis,  with  |>terygiuni-like  injection  of  the  conjanctiva.* 

Chr)'&n(>ha«icaciJ  nhonld  lie  remembered  in  casein  of  chronio  ciliary 
b1e(>bariti«y  €«|>ecialJy  in  scrofulous,  ill-nouri8hetI  cliildren.  The 
writer  on  one  occasion  preaoribed  an  ointment  composed  of  eight 
gniinc«i  of  the  acid  to  an  ounce  of  vaseline,  to  be  cautioiisly  iified  on 
the  edges  of  the  lids.  The  patient,  thinking  if  a  little  was  good  a 
grest  deal  waa  better,  applied  it  freely  over  all  the  lid^  and  conjunc- 
tiva. A  very  violent  inflammation  followed,  but  the  blepharitis  was 
permanently  cured. 

The  Horareopathicity  of  Colocyntb  to  iritis  characterized  by  burn- 
ingj  sticking^  cutting  pains,  extending  from  the  eyes  into  the  head, 
increased  at  night  snd  by  stooping,  lessened  by  pressure  and  walk- 
ing in  8  warm  ri»om,  was  exemplified  by  an  experieucJB  of  the  writer, 
where  the  disease,  if  not  primarily  caused  as  there  seemed  reason  to 
believe^  was  without  doubt  markedly  aggravated  by  the  use  of  a  hair 
wash  containing  ColoeyntlLf 

The  auece^ful  use  of  Hyjiericum  in  injuries  of  jmrts  rich  in 
nerves,  and  in  pains  from  old  cicatrices,  led  Dr.  M*i(fat  to  pros^crilie 
it  with  benefit  in  pain  aribing  from  anterior  synechiae  after  the 
patient  had  suffered  several  year^. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  emphasize  the  need  of  careful  exam- 
inations of  the  eyes  of  persons,  and  the  accurate  record  of  variations 
of  tension,  of  visual  disturbances,  of  muscular  conditions,  of  oplithal- 
moe^copic  changes  and  so  forth,  by  skilled  s|>ecualistd,  in  order  that 
subjective  symptoms  may  be  correctly  interpreted,  and  our  sympto- 
matology be  more  scientific  and  reliable.  Every  committee  of 
provers,  every  Materia  Metlica  laboratory  should  have  a  competent 
oculist 

Ix^l  me  urge  upon  our  special ists  the  duty  of  ciireful  prescribing, 
of  puinstaking  detailed  records,  and  of  publication  of  succaises  and 
QffailiirfS  with  refne<lrcs  HomoBopatliically  prescribe*!,  that  we  may 
attain  greater  accuracy  in  prescribing,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
positive  effects  of  drugs  may  be  extended,  and  that  we  may  achieve 
greater  success  in  the  treatment  of  eye-affections  according  to  the  law 
of  "Similia  Similibus  Curantur,*'  and  relegate  operative  measures 

♦  Bee  Norton  *«  Ofihthalmte  Diwasa  and  Thenipeutitu, 
t  Bae  North  Am.  Journal  aj  Htmvocopathy^  3887. 
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and  local  treatment  more  and  more  to  positions  of  a  secondary  im- 
portance. The  day  is  surely  ctiming  when  Homceopathy  will  lie 
iiniverj?ally  recognized  xis  the  "Science  of  Therapeutics,"  and  when 
the  Homajopathic  specialii^t  will  be  the  exponent  of  the  highest  de- 
gree of  scientific  and  skillful  trcatmenL 

Discussion. 

J.  H.  BuFFUM,  ^^.D. :  Dr.  Linnell  has  presented  to  the  Congr 
an  able  epitome  of  the  prr^ent  status  of  ophthalmir  them  pen  lies, 
which  muBt  carry  with  it  the  conviction  of  truth.  Pcrlirips,  in  no 
department  of  me^liciue  have  t^ncli  advances  been  made  in  diay^noeis, 
jKroguosis,  and  patbulogy,  as  in  that  of  oplitliulniology,  until  it  had 
now  become  one  of  the  most  exact  and  scientitic  in  the  domain  of  the 
healing  art. 

Small  as  the  organs  of  sight  are,  as  compared  with  other  organs 
of  the  human  Imdy,  their  rehition  to  the  whole  animal  economy  is 
such  as  to  carry  with  it  need  for  a  full  knowleflge  of  not  only  the 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  of  all  organs,  but  also  their 
tlependence,  in  heidtb  or  disesi.s<^,  tf>  tlie  various  affections  of  the  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ofilitbilmologist  has  been  able  to  determine 
the  exact  relation  which  certain  conditions  of  the  eye,  either  physio- 
logical or  pathological,  bear  to  various  di.scases  which  are  terme<l  re- 
flex and  general. 

As  Homoeopathic  ophthalmologists,  we  should  early  our  Homce- 
opathy into  our  practice,  nf»t  only  as  followers  of  tlie  wij?dom  and 
philosophy  which  emanated  from  Hahnemann,  who  gave  us  a  uui- 
versal  law  of  cure,  but  also,  because  we  owe  it  to  our  clients  who 
confide  their  cases  to  us  and  expect  to  be  cured  lionneopathically, 
primarily,  and  secondarily  only,  when  we  liave  fiiiled  froru  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  mir  Mater i a  Mtdica  Pura, 

The  ophthalmic  practitioner  of  our  school  has  had,  until  the  last 
few  years,  but  little  to  aid  or  encourage  him  in  his  adherence  to  the 
tenets  of  his  faith,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  his  knowledge 
of  drugs  in  their  active  rolatiou  to  eye  diseiu«c9  has  been  uncertaini 
as  too  often  the  pathogenesis,  a*^  set  ibrth  in  the  provings  of  the 
remedies  was  found  thoroughly  unreliable  when  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eye. 

Hence,  the  older  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  our  school  have  had  to 
acquire  from  close  study  and  observation  of  the  clinical  effects  of  our 
drugs,  a  system  of  ophthalmic  therapeutics  derives]  from  our  knowl- 
eflge of  our  Materia  Medica,  and  their  own  clinical  observation, 
which  is  now  rapidly  being  augmented  by  the  increased  nnmlier  of 
workers  in  this  department.  Eventually,  in  the  coming  years,  when 
the  true  laborers  in  the  field  of  Homoeopathic  ocular  therapy 
have  brought  in  the  harvest  of  pathogenetic,  clinical,  and  curative 
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reniains  to  rieaire,  save  the  pro[>er  application 
d  knowledge  to  the  scientific  Homceopathic  cure  of  all 

i  t   diireases, 

It  is  difficult  to  supplement  the  careful  rl»umt  of  the  verified  ac- 
tion and  indications  of  the  Homoeopathic  remedies  which  have  ao 
iihly  l>een  demonstrated  in  the  paper  which  is  l>efore  us  for  discus- 
8Jon.  Dr.  Linnell  has,  with  the  utmost  care,  culled  from  our  litera- 
ture tite  most  valuable  verifications  of  Homieopathy  as  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  ocular  diseasefl.  It  remains,  then,  only  for  me  to 
add  what  may  have  come  to  my  knowledge  as  a  result  of  my  own 
individual  experience  and  observation  in  ophthalmic  practice;  am- 
plitying  liere  and  there,  and  present  in  j^  perhaps,  now  and  then,  a 
grain  of  pun*  gold*  which  years  of  study  and  observation  have  en- 
abled me  to  separate  from  the  dross  which  surrounded  it. 

The  poverty  of  the  armamentarium  raedicum  of  t!ie  Old-School 
in  its  application  to  ocular  therapeutics  is  nianifcBtetl,  not  ao  much 
111  its  lessened  number  of  drugs  for  internal  medication,  as  in  the 
want  of  specific  indications  for  their  use.  The  richness  of  our  drug 
armameut  stands  out  in  gliltering  contrast,  not  perha[>s  by  the 
greater  number  of  remedies,  but  by  the  knowledge  of  our  IXomGeo- 
pathic  law  which  enables  us  to  prescribe  tliesc  drugs  with  an  assn ranee 
of  the  curative  results  which  inevitably  must  follow  their  projier 
administration* 

It  is  not  nei*esfary  to  discuss  seriatim  the  list  of  verities  of  Ho- 
ma?opathic  ocular  therapeutics  which  Dr.  Linnell  has  presented,  a» 
they  are  no  longer  in  doubt.  We  should  all  endeavor,  as  soon  as 
po^ible,  to  increase  their  number  by  adiling  to  those  mentioned. 
others  rich  in  possibilities,  but  which  yet  lack  that  confirmation  which 
mofit  come  from  repeater]  trials. 

In  the  list  presented  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  actions  of  HoracB- 
opathir  so-called  eonstitotional  remedies  in  lessening  and  dissi [bating 
tJie  various  dyscrasias  mentioned,  and  thus  enabling  iis  to  cure  the 
alternate  eftWts  as  exhibited  in  the  eye. 

The  actions  of  those  remetlics  mentioned  as  controlling  inflam- 
matory  effects  of  the  eye,  we  all  daily  prove  the  truth  of  in  our  prac- 
titse. 

In  reference  to  the  action  of  Rhus  tox.  in  promoting,  controlling, 
and  limiting  various  traumatic  and  surgic^il  inflammations,  perhaps 
little  need  be  said,  but  tor  Hepar  sulph.  whii'h  has  exliibitcil  such 
marvellous  action  in  controlling,  limiting,  and  al)sorbing  pus  within 
the  eye,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given*  With  these  two  remedies 
eyesight  and  eyeball  have  been  saved  time  and  again,  when  no  other 
known  treatment  could  possibly  have  controlled  the  inflammation, 
l<?8*^ned.  the  pain,  saved  tissue,  and  caused  the  abe^orption  of  the 
products  of  inflammatory  attacks.  To  watch  the  action  of  either, 
21 \ 
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when  indicated  in  these  affections  of  the  eye  makes  oue  feel  that  our 
remedieB  have  an  action  only  short  of  the  miraculous. 

In  iritis  the  action  (if  Terebinth,  which,  in  the  Old  Scht»ol,  finds 
a  place  of  valne,  is  with  ns  too  often  neglectetl,  as,  like  Asia  feet  ida, 
it  lias  a  eperific  action  upon  the  inflamed  iris,  and  both  not  only 
lessen  the  dliary  nenralgia  but  shnrten  and  cure  the  attack. 

In  controlling  the  inHanimalory  and  degenerative  changes  io  tli 
lens  which  result  in  cataract,  the  action  of  our  remedies  present 
often  in  ray  experience  the  further  proof  of  the  Homceopathic  lav 
of  cure. 

In  the  lens,  as  well  as  in  the  cornea,  im,  vitreous,  retina,  and  ehc 
roid,  we  can  watch  from  day  to  day  tire  limiting,  absorption,  and 
sight- restoring  effects  of  our  remeilies. 

Glaucoma,  when  pre^^enting  a  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  excr 
tion  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  cannot  come  under  the  domain  of  me*]i^ 
cine  J  but  for  tho^e  glaucomatous  conditions  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  hypersecretions  resulting  from  neurotic  irritations,  the  reme-5 
dies  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lrnnell  often  afford  us  brilliant  results.  In 
simple  non-intlammatory  glaucoma  of  clironic  type,  Sulphur,  Nnr 
vomica,  and  Phosphorus  have  controlled  the  disease  and  saved  the 
vision  in  cases  where  neither  irideirtonjy,  sclerotomy,  or  myotomy 
had  been  allowefl,  and  also  in  cases  where  some  or  all  of  these 
c^perations  had  been  made  without  control  of  this  sight -destroy  i 
disease. 

In  addition  to  those  that  have  been  mentionetl  in  the  paper,  ther 
are  some  affictions  of  the  eye  and  the  thenifieutic  means  for  their 
lief  to  which  I  desire  to  ciill  attention  as  exhibiting  the  desired  actiu 
of  our  remedies. 

Hypermnda  of  the  retina,  while  usually  symptomatic,  is,  I  believe,.! 
more  often  idiopathic  than  we  are  inclined  to  think.  While  this  con- 
dition is  ditlicult  of  diagnosis,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  tlie  cir- 
culation of  the  retina  within  physiological  limits  of  tlie  individuals, 
tand  in  cases  where  such  immediate  causes  as  refractive  errors,  foreign 
'bodies,  or  iuflammatinn  of  the  contiguous  tissues  of  the  choroid  and 
iris  have  been  excluded,  we  are  justified  in  making  such  a  diagnowia 
I  find  that  taking  the  increased  capillary  circulation  of  the  optic  dis" 
asan  indication,  rather  tliau  that  of  the  retinal  vessels,  together  witlj 
the  subjective  symptoms  of  astlienopia,  a  safe  guide  to  the  diagnosis 
of  a  condition  which  often  presents  a  stories  of  symptoms  extremely 
anooying  to  the  }»atient  and  often  difficult  of  relief,  unless  we  find  in 
such  remetliesas  Bellailonna,  Cactus,  Cimicifuga,  Duboisia,  Arayl  nit., 
and  Phosphorns  the  similimum. 

Cases  of  t€*m|»orary  amblyopia  which  arise  from  spasm  of  the 
retinal  arteries  or  result  from  vaso-motor  irritation  of  the  cerebro- 
retinal  circulation,  and  thus  temporarily  disturb  the  nutrition  of 
the    optic    nerve  and    retina  and    destroy  its   function,  more    fre- 
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cjnently  corae  to  the  notk^  ot  tlie  general  practitioner  thun  to  the 
ophtlittlrnologi^t. 

SucJi  aral>lyo[>ia*n,  while  often  temporary  aiul  ^symptomatic  of  tlie 
(^phalalgia  which  follows,  sometimes  tend  to  lie  persistent,  and  even 
%vheij  the  amblyopia  ha^  tlisappeared  we  may  find  geotoinas,  vvljieh 
beeome  s*>iirees  of  discomfort  or  caneea  of  biibjective  bymptoms, 
whieh  make  difficult  the  diagnosis  of  the  eye  condition. 

In  these  eases,  where  there  i«  founti  a  migraine  history,  recent 
or  remote,  there  are  three  remedies  whieh  cover  a  multilude  of 
diiicomtnrting  symptoms,  namely,  Gelseminm,  PhysoBtigma,  and 
Strychnia  pho?. 

For  the  amblyopia  whieh  precedes  the  attacks  of  headache,  and 
which  il«elf  is  often  precfxle<!  by  symptoms,  more  or  less  markeil,  of 
irritation  of  the  retina,  perliaf»s  no  remetly  is  more  valuable  than 
AniyI  iiilnte  by  inhalation,  which,  while  shortening  the  attack  as  far 
m^  the  disturbance  of  the  vision  is  concerr»c<l,  yet  lessens  not  the  ten- 
dency  to  recurrence  nur  removes  the  cause.  As  an  exani[*le  of  what 
may  l>e  aocom|)lished  by  remedies  which,  as  far  as  wc  know,  have 
£>hown  in  their  pathogenesis  no  direct  action  upon  such  conditions  yet 
eihihit  their  curative  powers  in  a  remarkable  degree,  I  take  from  my 
case-book  the  following  rectird  of  Miss  R,  a?t.  23,  who  i^msulted  me 
in  1^88,  With  a  history  of  tenip'»rary  amblyopia,  which  usually  oc- 
currwl  only  in  the  right  eye,  but  occasionally  in  the  left,  the  utuicks 
coming  on  in  the  morning  after  breakfast  or  on  awakening,  if  she  had 

iflereti  irom  insomnia.  l>unng  the  years  before  consulting  me  she 
had  six  attacks^  whose  duration  lasted  from  an  hour  to  ftmr  or 
ive.  At  the  time  I  saw  her  a  central  sc^otoma  of  the  right  eye  was 
evident,  bnt  a  diagnosis  of  circulatory  changes  in  the  eye  was  doul>t- 
fnl.  In  the  inception  of  the  att^ick,  a  | joint  of  light  was  observed  by 
her  on  the  temporal  side,  whieh  increased  until  it  became  a  wave  of 
light.  In  some  of  the  attacks  the  waving  of  the  light  became  rapid 
and  caused  vertigo.  The  attacks  were  modified  by  lying  down.  Her 
eye*  were  emmetropic  and  the  vision  normal.  Has  no  special  head- 
aches. Bryonia  waj*  preacribeil,  and  there  was  no  return  of  tlie  trouble 
for  a  year,  when  she  again  had  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble,  and  came 
for  sorae  more  of  the  remedy.  In  the  four  years  since  there  has  been 
DO  return  of  the  trouble. 

Some  sixteen  years  ago,  after  residing  the  experience  of  Bell  and 
Kiihne  in  their  etforts  to  tlemonstrate  tlie  retinal  purple,  I  was  im- 
pres^-ed  witli  the  fact  that  Muscuvinc  and  Pilocarpine  seem e<l  to  have 
the  peculiar  property  of  increasing  the  secretions  of  the  light  dis- 
coloring matter  which  is  formed  about  the  base  of  the  rods  of  the 
retina*  Acting  upon  the  sugg&siioas  thus  presented  by  the  physio- 
logical provings  of  these  drugs,  I  have  used  them  for  many  years 
with  8uci*ess  in  cases  of  amblyopia,  where  I  liave  been  able  to  deter- 
mine by  exclusion  of  other  causes  that  the  deficient  vision  was  de- 
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pendent  upon  a  probable  functional  derangement  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve.  While  I  have aln*ady  reported  tlie  good  results  follow- 
ing the  admini^tnition  of  Ag^riens  and  Jaborandi  in  reatoring  the 
viaion  in  many  cases  of  what  might  be  termed  torpor-retin®  or  func- 
tional ansesthesia,  I  have  also  observed  that  Agarieiis  has  a  curative 
result  in  cases  of  hyperesthesia  retinse.  In  regard  to  the  action  of 
Agaricus  in  optic  nerve  atrophy,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  an  improvenjent  in  the  vision  from  its  use.  Some  cases 
of  toxic  amblyopia  arie^ing  from  nicotine  poiRoning,  where  the  atrophy 
was  only  partial,  have  certainly  been  benefited  by  it.  Such  re  mediae 
its  Gelseiuium,  Ignatia,  Phospbcirus,  Stilpljiir»and  many  others  might 
also  be  mentioned  as  having  directly  or  indirectly  a  marked  action 
in  improvijig  the  functional  activity  of  the  retina.  In  hyperaesthe- 
tic  conditions  of  the  retina^  where  all  h^cal,  refractive,  and  reflex 
causes  have  l>een  reraoved^the  action  of  the  Homceopathic  attenuated 
drugs,  such  as  Macrotin,  Hyoscyamine,  Atropine,  Con i urn,  Agaricus, 
Nux  vomica,  ami  Ignalia,  are  often  marvellous  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  action.  The  results  obtained  from  the  proper  adniiQistration 
of  the  indicated  remedies  in  these  cases  where  the  failure  from  the 
more  general  treatment  of  the  opposing  school  of  me^^llcine  is  oora- 
mon,  are  the  more  remarkable,  mul  tend  to  give  one  new  effort  and 
a  desire  to  place  again  and  again  fresh  laurels  upon  the  already  well 
crowned  head  of  Hahnemann. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Ilomnenpathic  administration  of 
Physostigma»  Jaboramli,  Gelseminra,  Agaricus^  in  cases  of  spasm  of 
the  iiccomraodation  assoc^iated  with  refractiveerrcM-s,  have  enabled  me 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  do  away  \vith  the  use  of  Atmpia,  Homa- 
trojnn,  Hyoscyamine,  and  other  mydriatics  which  are  commonly 
considered  net^easary  for  the  paralysis  of  the  accomodation  in  the 
prescription  of  glasses.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  results 
of  my  prescriptions  for  cori'ecting  lenses  have  been  much  more  sat- 
isfactory than  when  I  have  ust*d  mydriatics,  and  where  the  reflex 
symiitonis  arising  from  eye-strain,  such  as  neuralgia  and  headaches 
and  other  more  remote  neuroses,  were  often  relieved  before  the  glasses 
were  prescribed. 

Again,  it  may  lie  said  that  these  and  other  remedies  relieve  the 
eye  strain  of  both  the  intrinsic  anti  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  ball, 
m  reflexes,  when  the  total  optical  defect  has  been  corrected  by  the 
pre^icription  of  glasses,  base<l  upiin  tlie  suppose*!  complete  paralysis 
of  the  accomodation  under  Atropia  or  some  other  drug  similar  in 
action » 

In  the  insufficiencies  of  the  recti  muscles,  whether  the  cases  ex- 
hibit an  exophnria,  esophoria,  or  a  hyperphoria,  we  find  that  a  close 
study  of  our  cases  with  the  [>rescription  of  such  remeilies  as  Argent, 
nit.,  Nat.  mur.,  Gels.,  Senega,  Physostigma,  Agaricus,  Mereurius, 
and  Phosphorus,  we  are  able  time  and  again  not  only  to  relieve  tlie 
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•^eait'b  uf  i^lief  which  even  our  Homoeopathic  law  cannot  repair 
Thanks  tu  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  medical  professiou  the 
fad  of  to-day,  whether  in  our  department  of  medicine  or  in  any 
oC Iter,  is  dead  to-morrow,  Utii  while  our  colleagues  in  general  medi- 
cine s^nd  surgery  may  bury  their  dead,  our^  too  often  with  practically 
us<  7ms  of  sight  (^in front  ua  with  their  tale  of  woe  in  their 

Irn  ^i  and  l)e-prismed  eyes. 

Careful  smdy,  the  painstaking  prefer iption  of  tlie  Horn teopat hie 
reniwly  in  our  dejiartment  of  mwlicine,  not  only  given  ua  the  satts- 
beti^i  of  cure  where  other  methods  have  faitett,  but  abo  enables 
us  to  thus  make  a  more  enduring  monument  to  Hahnemann  than 
that  of  bniu?:e  which  we  design  to  erect  to  him. 

F.  Parke  Lewis,  W.D.:  Mr,  Premdent,  Ladies  and  Oentiemem 
Everything  that  Dr.  Linnell  writes  ia  written  with  care.  I  never 
yet  liavefieen  anything  from  hit*  pen  that  was  not  truly  worth  read* 
inff.  It  follows^  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Hunimary  of  the 
value  of  drug?  which  he  has  given  us  is  one  which  has  a  very  clefinite 
distinct  value.     The   thesis  of  this   paper,  however,  is  one  in 

icb  in  an  interrogatory  way  he  asks  us  if  we  may  not  acv^ept,  It 
19  this:  He  says;  **  Knowing  that  certain  eonstitutioual  symptoms 
are  aeoorapanied  with  morbid  conditions,  and  having  cured  this  con- 
dition by  the  exhibition  of  the  similimum,  are  we  not  justified  in 
^ying  that  any  subsequent  ca^,  in  which  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  eye  alone  appears,  we  may  assume  that  had  the  drug  in  the  prov- 
ing been  given  long  enougli  the  cimdition  of  the  eye  would  have  dis- 
a|>[»eared,  and  that  we  may  take  that  as  a  basis  for  subsequent 
prestTiptions  of  that  drug?*'  Can  we?  I  wish  I  couhl  believe 
ah^dutely  that  that  were  true,  because  it  would  give  us  a  basis  for  the 
exhtbirion  of  our  Horuieopathic  remedies,  a  very  true  and  very  sure 
one.  In  other  word«»,  if  it  were  always  possible  to  say  that  because 
certain  conditions  have  been  cureil  by  the  exhibition  of  a  certain 
remedy,  we  may  assume  that  when  these  conditions  of  the  eye  ap- 
|)ear  in<Jcpendent  of  the  constitutional  conditions  that  appear  in  the 
fir^t  place,  that  we  will  also  cure  that  disease.  I  think  we  would 
have  a  certainty  in  the  application  of  our  Materia  Medica  that 
would  Ije  very  dteiiruble,  a  certainty  in  prescribing,  which  1  am  sorry 
to  say  I  do  not  always  feel,  and  I  question  whether  we  may  accept 
in  ib^  entirety  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Linneirs  paper.  Tlie  case  he  cites, 
for  instance,  of  Dr.  Bissefs,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  classical  one.  Bro- 
mium  was  given  for  certain  constitutional  troublc^^  acaimpanied  by 
ptosis — the  ptmis  disappeared.  We  had  a  definite  Homccopathic 
prt»iTiptiou,  followed  by  a  cure;  but  are  we  justified  in  presuming 
that,  sht>uld  ptosis  appear  without  these  constitutional  sytupt^uns, 
Bmrnium    ia   going  to  cure  that  ptosis?     I  do  not  believe  that 
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we  can  always  tlo  that.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  in  our 
Materia  Metlica  a  gjreut  many  symptoms  which  we  acroept  as  verili- 
ration^,  about  which ,  in  my  mind,  there  is  qneslion.  Iiumea*^ely 
valuable  snjrge^tion^,  imnicn'=iely  valuable  to  uh  in  our  preftcriptions^ 
btit  not  symptoms  upon  which  we  can  pin  our  faith  with  ab^lute 
reliant^.  For  instance,  I  have  frequently  j^iven  Gelf^eniinni  in  iriti?*, 
and  have  not  cured  my  case;  tlierefure  I  have  concluded  that  Gel* 
.^mium  h  not  the  rentedy  tor  iritii*.  It  may  Ik%  hut  it  is  not  always* 
The  rca'^on  I  l>elieve  that  we  have  wuch  a  small  pro|K)rtion  of  definite 
symjitnins  connected  with  the  eye  in  our  Materia  Medica,  is  only 
I»artially  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  skilled  spe<'ialist3  to 
make  examinations  of  the^se  conditions ;  it  is  only  partially  due  to 
that.  I  come  more  and  more  to  believe  that  the  eye  is  not^  in  a  very 
large  pn^portion  of  cases,  directly  and  specifically  acted  upon  hy 
dri»^  administered  internally.  I  wish  to  be  understood  in  this 
matter,  I  am  not  in  any  degree  under^esti mating  the  immense  value 
*»f  Iloinoxjpathie  thera  pen  lies  in  diseases  of  the  eyes;  I  am  simply 
queMii>uing  the  application  of  this  therapeutics.  I  am  by  no  means 
criticising  the  rej^utts  which  have  been  obtained  in  tlie  hands  of  our 
careiul  prescribers.  That  those  results  have  been  obtained,  I  also 
have  no  doubt ;  but  I  do  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  (if  we  exclude  traumatism »  refmctive  and  muscular 
troubles — I  mean  tnnimatism  of  bright  sunlight  on  the  retina) — ^are 
the  results  of  diseases  of  some  of  the  other  organs  of  the  system  ;  some 
of  the  great  organs  of  tlie  nervous  system ^  or  of  the  circulatory  system. 
And  unless  we  take  into  acrjount  the  power  which  each  of  these 
conditions  may  have  upon  the  disease  of  the  eye,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  lessen  rather  than  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  thera- 
peutic action  of  drugs  upon  tlie  eye.  I  ho|)e  I  make  myself  clear 
in  that^  bci'ause  1  have  such  an  unbounded  faith  in  Homcetipathic 
remedies  in  diseases  of  the  eye  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  wrongly 
uiiderslood  in  the  matter  But  as  to  the  methods  we  sometimes 
adopt  in  determining  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  eye,  I  think 
there  is  room  for  fi^quent  error.  It  is  unnecessary  to  talk  to  those 
who  are  thorimgliiy  informeil — as  thoroughly  informed  as  those 
are  to  whom  I  am  s[>eaking — in  regard  to  the  nature  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  and  the  necessity  of  exact  diagnosis;  and  yet  I  believe 
that  in  the  administration  of  drugs  therapeutically,  an  exceedingly 
exact  diagnosis  must  be  made,  otherwise  we  are  apt  to  be  led  into 
error.  To  explain  what  I  mean  more  particularly  :  I  remember 
trying  for  a  long  time  to  treat  a  peculiar  form  of  cataract  (a 
dotted  condition  of  ihc  lens,  which  I  have  seen  in  seveml  instances), 
and  without  any  appret^iable  effect.  I  subsequently  found  that 
there  was  present  in  that  case  a  refractive  condititvn,  which  had  been 
overlooke<i,  a  slight  difference  in  the  foci  of  the  two  eyes,  and  the 
correction  of  which  absolutely  corrected  the  whole  diflBculty.     In 
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other  words,  it  relieved  the  strain  on  the  ciliary  muscle,  it  relieved 
the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  aid  the  eye  cleared  in  consequence.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  that  kind  of  cataract  comes  inevitably  as  a  result 
of  muscular  or  ciliary  strain,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the  corre<5tion  of  muscular 
and  of  refractive  errors  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  exhibition 
of  internal  medication. 

I  ami  very  much  interested  in  what  Dr.  BufTum  has  said  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  drugs  in  relieving  and  curing  ciliary  spasm.  I  was 
very  much  interested  twelve  or  fiileen  years  ago  when  I)r.  Woodyatt 
announced  the  value  that  he  had  obtained  from  Argentum  nitricum 
in  those  troubles,  possibly  because  I  have  not  had  opportunity  of 
following  those  cases  as  I  would  like  to;  but  I  never  have  had 
the  entirely  satisfactory  results  in  internal  medication,  in  focal  and 
lefiactive  troubles,  which  others  seem  to  have  had.  Where  there 
is  a  muscular  condition  which  is  not  benefited,  I  have  almost  always 
found  those  conditions  return  for  further  treatment. 
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THE  REFRACTION  OF  THE  EYE. 
By  Thomas  M,  Stewart,  M.D.,  CiscmxATi,  O. 


Bv  invitation  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy to  prepare  the  paper  on  the  general  topic  of  "  refraction  "  we  are 
acqnitted  of  any  luickie  assumption  in  coming  before  yon.  While 
the  chairman  is  thus  responsible,  both  for  our  presence  here  and  our 
topic,  we  must  say  that  it  would  ha%'e  been  diffieult  to  select  a  ques- 
tion in  the  whole  range  of  ophthalmology  more  important  than  tbat 
of  how  to  deal  with  errors  of  refraction,  for,  after  all,  this  is  the 
practical  basis  of  the  general  topic  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  time. 

To  treat  this  subject  satisfactorily  two  things  are  requisite: 
The  one  is,  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  acscurate  vision; 
the  other,  an  understanding  of  the  appliances  for  estimating  the  re- 
fraction of  the  eye.     What,  theu^  are  the 

Conditions  op  Accurate  Vision? 

Two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  see  an  object  dis- 
tinctly,* 

In  the  first  place,  an  inverted  bnt  well-defined  image  of  the  object 
must  be  formed  on  the  layer  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina.  In 
the  second  place,  the  local  irritation  here  excited  roust  be  conveyed 
to  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  oonimunicated  to  the  brain»  and  again, 
in  an  inverted  direction,  projected  outwards. 

We  nsay  say,  therefore,  that  every  disturbance  of  vision  depends 
upon  a  derangement  in  one  of  these  two  conditions,  or  both  together* 
If  the  projection  outward  be  deranged  by  disturbanoes  in  the  retina,  in 
the  optic  nerve,  or  in  the  brain,  the  affection  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  amblyopia  or  amaurosis.  If  no  image  be  formed,  or  if  the  image 
be  distorted  tlirough  diffusion  of  light  in  the  eye,  obscurities  in  the 
way  of  the  radiation  of  light  through  the  organ  are  the  foundation 

*  Me/rajdiofi  and  AeeommodiUion  of  the  Eye,    Booders,  Londoo,  18^ 
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of  the  mischief-  Finally,  if  the  image  of  ohje<*ts  placed  at  the  ordi- 
nary distBDces  of  distinct  vision  be  not  formefl  on  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones,  or  even  if,  through  abnormal  curvature  of  the  surfaces  of 
cornea  or  lens  no  defined  image  is  on  the  whole  prod uceii,  anomalies 
of  refraction  or  of  accommodation  are  develt>ped. 

In  onler,  then,  to  proceed  in  some  systematic  manner  to  do  justice 
to  this  subject  in  the  light  of  modern  methods  and  instruments,  we 
will  suppose  that  we  have  an  eye  in  which  vision  is  impairefL  From 
the  foregoing  we  have  one  of  these  tliree  kinds  of  disturlmnoe  with 
which  to  deaL  The  optluilraoscope  and  the  oblique  illumination 
will  at  once  show  whether  obscurity  of  the  light  refracting  media  or 
some  pathological  change  in  the  nerve  or  retina  be  pre^sent  or  not. 
If  6uch  lie  not  found,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  either  amblyopia 
or  of  a  disturbance  in  refraction  and  accommodation.  If  now  with 
the  aid  of  the  diflRirent  methods  of  eBtimating  the  refract i<>n  of  the 
q^e,  perfectly  defined  vision  can  at  no  distance  be  obtained,  the  case 
is  one  of  amblyopia.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  vision  is  clearly  defined 
at  one  distance  or  another,  we  have  to  deal  with  an  anomaly  of  re* 
fraction  or  accommo<lation. 

It  19  understood  that  the  anomalies  of  refraction  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  eye  with  the  accomhitKlation  at  rest. 
The  anomalies  of  accommodation  have  their  basts  in  the  abnormal 
action  of  the  internal  and  external  muj^cular  system,  for  accommo- 
dation and  convergence  are  associated  functions;  neither  is  to  be 
ignoreil  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured.  In  dealing  with  the 
anomalies  of  refraction  we  must  take  note  of  the 


Apfij.^kces  for  Estimating  the  Refraction  of  the  Eye. 

In  addition  to  the  trial  lenses  and  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  now 
have  the  ophthalmometer  and  Dr.  Lambert's  discs  of  leuses  for  use 
jn  retinoecopy.  The  full  consideration  of  these  instruments,  their 
range  and  application  in  the  service  for  which  they  have  been  de- 
vised, would  alone  carry  us  far  beyond  the  time  appropriate  for  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  this  paper  for  your  discussion. 

The  determination  of  the  state  of  refraction  by  the  glass  giving 
the  most  distinct  vision  at  twenty  feet,  with  uniform  illumination, 
is  the  method  with  intelligent  patients,  less  open  to  objections  than 
any  other,  the  jiossibility  of  the  physician's  bias  being  likely  to  in- 
vite criticism  in  ophthalmoscopic  and  other  objective  tests. 
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But  before  we  make  use  of  any  one  or  all  of  the  appHaooes  herein 

mentioned  we  must  dUpose  of  the  subject  of 

Mydriatics, 

The  question,  whether  or  not,  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eje  should 
be  paralyzed  in  estimating  the  relniction  is  still  an  open  one.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  many;  first,  the  time  taken  to  thoroughly  sus- 
pend accomuindation ;  second,  rhe  doubtful  effit^jcy  of  Homatropiue 
as  a  substitute  for  Atropine;  thirdly,  the  questioned  value  of  the 
ophthalmometer  in  measuring  corneal  astigmatism;  fourthly,  the 
questionable  value  of  the  direct  and  indirect  ophtlmlmosoopic  exam- 
inations. 

To  solve  the  question  requires  a  knowledge  of  that  which  a  my- 
driatic is  supposed  to  do,  together  with  the  reasons  and  necessity  for 
doing  it ;  this  knowledge  muHt  be  supplemented!  by  au  apprehension 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  mydriatics,  together  with  the 
principles,  mathematical  and  optical,  underlying  the  uses  of  the  oph- 
thalmometer and  the  ophthalmoscope. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  mydriatic  exercises  three  functions: 
first,  to  paralyze  the  ciliary  muscle,  because  accommodation  is  equiv- 
alent to  increased  refraction  ;  secondly,  to  <lilate  the  pupil,  and  hence 
to  facilitate  a  tliorot»gh  examination  of  the  refractive  media  and  the 
]»eriphery  of  the  eye  ground  ;  and  thirdly,  to  place  the  eye  at  com- 
plete [thysiologic-al  rest,  so  that  the  lesions  so  commonly  present  as 
the  result  of  eye- strain  may  subsitle — not  alone,  we  take  it,  merely 
because  there  is  physio logicjil  re?it,  but  a  distinct  sedative  influence 
exerciseil  by  the  drug. 

The  following  table,  comj)iled  from  private  and  published  records 
from  1888  to  1893,  of  2000  eyes  examined  without  mydriasis,  and 
the  ametropia  thua  found  compared  to  the  ametropia  of  the  same 
eyes  examineil  under  full  mydriasis,  is  an  object-lesson  relative  to 
this  question. 

Without  with 

Mydrtn*iH.       Mvdri«Ml^. 
Per  Cmil,        Per  r«!nl, 

Emmetropia, ,        •        .  16J  1 

Mvopia,   ...,,.,..      U  4 

Hy  peropiji lOj  31) 

Shiipie  hyperopic  aBtigmatism,         .         .         .         ,  16J  5 

'*        myopic             «                   ....  23  2 

Compound  hyperopic   '*                    •         •        .        *  10}  41 

myopic        "                     ,         .         .        .  J2  10 

Mixed  tutigraatisiTir          .*....      3  5| 

100  100 
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Twrefore,  in  answer  to  the  qiiestion,  h  it  necessary  to  paralyze  the 
accommodation  in  ortler  to  prewcribe  the  most  suitable  glasses,  I 
answer^  yes. 

The  secoml  point  for  j^olnlion — tlie  best  agent  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paralyjEing  the  aocommoilation — is  also  in  dispute. 

Hyclrobrornate  of  homatropine,  because  of  its  rapid  action  and 
tr       '  efTeet,  is   the   favorite   mydriatic  for  refractive  purposes. 

Ir-  iiey  is  questioned  ;  o[>hthalinologi8ts  of  equal  eminence  hold 

diametrical  opinions  upon  the  subject.  Those  who  think  it  sufificient 
to  produce  complete  paralysis  of  the  accomraoilation  state  that  it 
should  be  instil le<l  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  three  or  four  in- 
atillations  practiced,  and  that  the  examination  should  be  made  within 
one  or  two  hours.  Using  it  in  this  way,  and  following  it  by  another 
mydriatic  without  alteration  in  the  result,  are  the  statements  of  such 
reliable  observei>»  as  I>r*  Edward  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  I>r. 
Henry  Gradle  and  Dr*  F*  C.  Hot2,  of  Chicago,  Those  observers 
who  oppose  the  efficacy  of  homatropine  to  pro[>erly  suspend  the  ac- 
commodation, do  not,  it  seems  to  me,  use  it  as  directed.  Their  pub- 
lished statements  say,  '*  Frequently  used  a  4  i>er  cent  solution  of 
Homatropine  from  twice  to  four  times  in  an  hour,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  Atropine  determined  accommodation  bad  not  been 
oompletely  abolished  ;  for  a  greater  degree  of  hy|>eropia  appeared 
under  the  latter." 

A  series  of  twenty-five  cases  examined  as  follows:  At  the  first 
consultation  the  usual  record  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  eyes 
and  appendages,  apparent  refraction,  vision,  and  whether  the  latter 
oould  be  improved  by  lenses  or  not** 

The  eyes  were  then  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Homatropia. 
For  this  pur|)ose  a  fresh  I  per  cent,  solution  was  employetl,  and  of 
this  one  drop  was  inslilled  into  each  eye  five  times  in  the  course  of 
fifty  minutes,  and  the  examination  begun  in  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  the  first  instillation.  A  record  was  made  of  the  time  of  ea<!h  in- 
stillation ami  of  the  time  of  commencing  the  exatuination.     Then  a 

Drd  was  made  of  the  state  of  refaction,  and  the  patient  directed 

return  the  next  day.  In  the  meantime  a  drop  of  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  Sulphate  of  atropine  was  to  be  instilled  in  the  eye  every 
three  hours*  It  was  so  planned  that  at  least  tour  instillations  uf 
Atropine  should  be  secured. 
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Wlien  practicable,  the  Atropia  solution  was  continued  for  two  or 
three  days,  with  daily  notings  of  the  condition  uf  refraction,  and  in 
sorae  caseis  where  there  were  other  indieatiojis  for  Atropie  this  was 
continntd  for  several  weeks. 

In  each  case  the  atate  of  refraction  wa??  determined  by  the  glass 
giving  the  most  distinct  vision  at  twenty  feet,  with  goml  and  unirorm 
illnmi nation.  Control  test*^  by  ophthalinoHcopic  and  keratoi^opic 
metltods  were  also  employed. 

In  tlie  analyses  of  tlie  cases  tliey  were  divided  into  fonr  groups: 

1.  Thoae  in  wliich  there  was  no  ditference  in  the  effect  produced 
by  Horaatropia  and  Atropia — fourteen  cases  of  the  twenty-five,  or  5 J 
per  cent. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  use  of  Atropia  for  twenty-four  hours 
showed  a  diminution  of  refraction^  without  further  change  by  longer 
continunnce  of  Atropia — two  cases,  or  8  per  cent.  The  addition  of 
a  -|-,25  D.  cylinder  was  rerpiired  for  the  right  eye  in  one  case, 

3.  Those  in  which  the  use  of  Atropia  for  twenty-four  hours  showed 
no  change  from  the  relaxation  pro+luced  by  Homatropia,  but  in  which 
change  developed  by  longer  use  of  Atropia — three  cases,  or  12  per 
cent,  Tiiese  three  ca^es  were  of  simi>le  hyperopisi,  and  required  from 
.25  D.  to  .50  D.  stronger  convex  glasses, 

4*  Those  in  which  there  was  change  from  Homatropia  to  Atropia 
used  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  which  there  was  also  additional  change 
by  longer  use  of  Atropia — four  cases,  or  IfJ  per  cent.  Three  of  these 
four  cases  were  of  mixed  xistrgmatism,  the  changes  in  the  glasses  being 
representeil  by  one  of  the  strength  of  0.25  D. ;  the  fourth  case  was 
of  hjpermetropia  requiring  convex  lenses  of  0.50  D.  stronger  than 
shown  under  the  test  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  use  of  atropia  after  horaatropia  and  the  use  of  atropia  be- 
yond the  period  of  twenty- four  hours  shows  the  additional  refmction 
revealed  to  have  ranged  between  0.25  D.  and  0,50  I). 

The  records  of  thirty-two  eyes  carefully  anulyxed  by  the  author, 
in  which  the  examination  under  homatropia  wa^  made  with  a  four 
per  cent,  solution  used  four  times  in  an  hour,  followed  by  atropia 
used  at  least  thi-ee  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  gives  the  following: 

1 .  The  ages  varied  frtjra  16  to  26  years. 

2.  Refraction,  hyperopia  or  hyperopic  astigmatism. 

3.  No  <lifference  in  the  refraction  under  homatropia  as  compi 
with  atropia,  two  eye©,  or  6 J  j)er  cent. 
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linutioQ  in    refractiou    umler   atropia  after  the  use  of 
hoiiiatro|Ha  uoiet]  in  all  of  the  remaining  thirty  eyes,  or  93}  (>er 

5.  The  additional  refraction  revealed  ranged  between  0.25  D.  and 
0,75  IX  ;  in  one  ea^e  the  difference  was  1.50  P. 

Comparative  tests  of  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  have  shown  the 
latter  to  paralyze  the  accornmlation  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
strength  of  isohition  one  part  to  one  hiindretl  of  diBtilled  water,  one 
p  in  each  eye.  In  five  cases  the  methods  employed  were  as  fol- 
foiir«,  apparent  refraction  ascertained  ;  hyoscyamlne  infitillec!,  in 
ibirty  minutes  near  point  found  to  coincide  with  far  point,  refraction 
iscsertained  by  trial  lenses  and  control  tests ;  atropia  used  three  limes 
ill  Iwetity-fonr  hour*^,  refraction  ascertained  as  hefore.  In  all  of  the 
five  eases  the  results  coincided.  The  effects  of  the  Hyoscyamine,  in 
another  series  of  five  cases,  were  found  to  jiaas  off  in  from  three  to 
eight  days;  the  accommodation  w^as  interrogated  to  determine  this 
p)int  accurately.  In  none  of  the  cases  w^ere  disagreeable  symptoms 
noticed.     The  ages  ranged  between  12  and  29  years. 

The  second  point,  the  mydriatic  best  adapted  for  general  use, 
seems  to  be  hyo*-cy amine  because  of  it*s  rapid  action,  the  readiness 
with  which  the  ciliary  muscle  recovers  its  power,  and  the  uniformity 
of  results  in  comparison  with  atropia. 

Jiisley  (*S.  D*)  on  Hyomifamme  as  a  3Ii/driatic, — The  superiority 
of  the  solution  of  the  white  salt  of  Hyoscyamine  as  a  mydriatic 
over  the  other  solanaceis  is  so  great  that  the  writer  uses  it  for  all 
refractive  work  except  in  selected  cases.  The  reason  why  many  are 
disappointed  in  its  use  is  a  lack  of  care  in  selection  of  the  specimens 
of  the  salt.  Id  all  cases  where  its  use  was  followetl  by  smarting  and 
too  long  persistence  of  mydriasis,  it  was  found,  where  the  history 
of  manufacture  could  be  folio w^ed,  that  it  had  been  made  from  the 
amorphous  semi-fluid  salt,  and  not  from  the  wliite,  dry  crystals. 
Hyoscyamine  is  isomeric  with  Atropine  and  Duboisine,  and  so  is 
yery  closely  related  to  the  others.  Indeed,  W.  Will  has  shown  that, 
dnder  certain  conditions  only,  Hyoscyamine  can  be  extracted  from 
Belladonna,  and  then  turned  into  Atropine  by  simply  heating  to  the 
melting  jxiint,  treating  wiih  an  alkali,  or  heat  in  the  presemie  of 
hydrrx:hloric  acid.  One  gniin  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  Hyoscya- 
mine WHS  completely  converted  into  Atropine  by  one  drop  of  soda 
sm^Iution  in  two  hours.     The  writer  concludes,  first,  that  for  ophthal- 
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mologieai  purpoecs  only  the  pure  crystals  of  Hyoecyaraine  skillfully 
preparc<i  h'lioultl  be  used  ;  second,  thai  iti  dispensing  it  the  solution 
fehouUl  U:  strictly  uentral,  tliut  only  moderate  degrees  of  heaf,  if  any, 
should  be  used,  and,  when  filtered,  this  should  be  done  through 
neutral  paper, — Annals  OphthaL  and  OtoLj  Kansas  City,  Janu- 
ary, 1892. 

In  all  case's  requiring  the  use  of  a  mydriatic  it  i^^  well  to  follow 
Dr,  Edward  Jaekson'd  advice ;  that  is,  to  place  the  drop  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  corneii,  allowing  it  to  flow  down  over  its  surface  ;  prevent 
the  lids  from  clof^ing,  ami  thus  carrying  part  of  the  drug  away,  and 
to  prevent  the  drug  from  entering  the  puncta  lachrymale. 


The  Ophthalmometer.* 

It  is  just  a  century  since  the  English  philosopher,  Thoraas 
Young,  observeil  the  asyrametry  of  the  dioptric  system  in  his  own 
person^  and  who  is  acrcjitcd  as  the  discoverer  of  regular  astigmatism* 
Nearly  fifty  years  passed  before  this  knowledge  influenced  the  prae- 
tiee  of  prescribing  glasses.  In  1827,  England's  Royal  Astronomer, 
Airy,  described. the  asymmetry  of  his  nwn  eye  and  considered  it  as  a 
defect.  He  was  tlie  first  to  have  usal  cylindrical  glasses  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  error  he  himself  disco vere<l.  The  invention  of 
llelniholtz's  ophthalmometer  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of 
this  imperfection  of  the  human  eye.  Many  famous  physicists  with 
the  aid  of  this  instrument  studtetj  tlie  dioptric  system  of  the  eye. 
Fundamenlal  points  were  setUed,  ars,  for  iustauoe,  that  the  curvature 
of  the  cornea  is  not  changed  by  accommodation ;  that  astigmatism 
is  almost  exclusively  due  to  the  form  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cornea  ;  that  all  eyes,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  a  certain  degree 
of  astigmatism  ;  that  the  meridian  of  strongest  refraction  is  the 
vertical  one  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Notv%'ithstanding  all 
this,  the  ophthalmometer  did  not  come  into  general  use,  and  practice 
contented  itself  with  snl*jective  tests. 

To  JavaPs  energy  and  perseverance  we  are  indebted  for  the  special 

^  *'The  Deternunatiou  of  AMtigmatistii  with  ibe  Opliilndmotneter.*'  Oirl  Kel- 
ler, M.D,,  Jourmd  Jm,  MoL  Amn^  84?iitenil>er  13,  IS&O. 

"JiiVArs  Ophthalinometer  and  Atropine/'  N.  Y*  Med.  Joum.,  September 
10,  ISDii. 

"The  >fnm  Defect*  of  JtiVnTs  Ophthalmometer;'  Carl  Weiland,  M.  D,,  Medietd 
Nem,  June  4,  1892. 
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form  given  to  the  oph  thai  in  o  meter  that  bears  his  name.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  instrument  was,  of  course,  well  known  before  Javal's 
time.  Taking  his  ntarting  point  from  the  gencml  etook  of  knowl- 
edge, Javal  gave  tl>e  bi* refracting  prism  a  definite  place  in  the  tele- 
scope, then  made  the  calculation  for  the  refractive  power  of  the 
Cf^mea,  and  a^ldeil  the  arc  and  two  reflectors.  The  calculation  and 
the  are,  m  well  as  the  two  reflectors,  are  not  absolutely  correct,  hence 
variations  noted  by  different  observers  and  the  necesaity  for  iiicreaa- 
ing  or  diminishing  the  findings  of  the  ophthalmometer  by  from  one* 
quarter  to  one-half  dioptre. 

In  the  fir?*t  place,  Javal  makes  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the 

inifl^  depend  upon  the  formula  -^  =  ^,  which  la  the  formula  used 

by  Helm  hoi  tz  in  his  calculations,  but  he  placed  his  object  at  2000 
mm*  from  the  cornea^  while  Javal  makes  the  distance  equal  only 
270  mm.  This  formula  is  right,  if  the  object  lies  H41  fur  from  the 
mirror  that  its  image  falls  at  the  f(»cus  of  the  mirror,  which   is  at 

-  •    To  prove  the  inaccuracy  we  must  remember  that  Javal's  instru- 

ment  that  the  image,  /,  is  always  a  constant  quantity  as  soon  as  the 
two  reflectors  have  been  adjusted  so  that  their  two  inner  images 

touch.  Working  out  the  problem  we  see,  therefore,  -,  ^^       becomes 

—  =^  -^i—,  as  r,  the  average  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea^  equals 

7.8mm.  Then  0=  215.13  mm.,  whereas  the  instrument  make^ 
O  =  200  mm,,  to  say  nothing  of  the  result  obtained   by  using  the 

more  correct  formula  7  ^^  -^  — "1  if  we  desire  to  fulfill  tlie  correct 

condition  stated  al>ove. 

Another  source  of  error  in  the  instru  ment  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  rvflectors  slide  on  an  arc,  consequently  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  cornea  undergoes  a  change  in  the  adjustment  necessary  to 
get  contact  of  the  images.  While  this  error  is  small  yet  it  helps  to 
show  that  the  instrument  is  not  as  accurate  as  we  are  led  to  suppose 
from  statenjents  of  some  observers.  The  remedy  for  thiia  defect  is 
simple  and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  applied  by  the  makers  of  the  in- 
strument. 

In  the  calculations  for  finding  the  refractive  power,  or  the  radius 
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of  curvature  of  the  cornea,  certain  values  not  absolute  in  themselves, 
have  to  be  adopted*  Another  observer  using  exactly  the  same 
tbrmulse  but  adopting  different  value.'^  for  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  cornea  and  aqueous,  and  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  c5or* 
nea,  will  of  course  arrive  at  different  results.  But  a*?  we  are  dis- 
cussini^  ihe  raathematical  principles  applied  to  the  special  form  of 
the  ophthalraometer  of  Java!,  we  must  use  the  formula  he  himself 
has  indit*ated,  together  with  tlie  values  thereto  attached, 

JavaPs  formula  for  finding  the  refractive  power  of  the  cornea,  in 
the  different  meridians  expressetl  in  dioptrics,  is : 


D  = 


1000(n— 1)      350 


Here  n  =  1.35,  index  of  refraction  of  cornea  and  aqueous;  and 
r  =  7*8  average  radius  of  curvature  of  cornea.     But  as  we  want  to 

find  the  refractive  power  of  the  cornea  for  rays  coming  from  the 
outer  world,  we  must  take  atx;ount  of  the  refractive  index  of  the 
cornea  in  addition  to  its  ratlins  of  curvature,  for  this  alone  tells  us 
how  far  back  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  parallel  rays 
from  distil nt  objects  would  meet.  Hence,  the  correct  formula  ex- 
pressed iu  dioptrics  should  read  : 


D  = 


lQOQ(n— 1)       350 


r    n 


m 


According  to  these  forraulje  we  have  the  following  table  illustrat- 
ing the  differences : 

35  D  of  Javal  ought  to  be  26.4  U  for  r  ^  10  mm. 
43  D  of  Javal  ought  to  be  32.2  D  for  r  =  7.8,  etc. 

Although  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  absolute  refractive  power 

of  the  cornea,  but  the  difference  between  tliose  powers  in  the  differ- 
ent  meridians,  in  other  words  the  amount  of  astigmatism.  But  the 
amount  of  astigmatism  is  affected  also,  for  example: 

1  D  astigmatism  of  Javal  only  —  0.75  D  of  the  cornea. 
2.5  D  astigmatism  of  Javal  only  =  2  D  of  the  cornea. 
3*5  D  astigmatism  of  Javal  only  =^  2,6  D  of  the  cornea. 
6     D  astigmatism  of  Javal  only  —  4.5    D  of  the  cornea. 
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FfTMn  the  forroul»  given  aljove  for  finrling  the  refractive  power 
of  the  cornea  we  see  that  all  the  values  of  Javal  for  the  amount  of 
refractive  power  of  the  cornea  and  the  araount  of  corneal  a^^tigma- 
Ibni  are  n  tinier  too  large  if  n  =  index  of  refraction  =  1.35. 
Hence  we  see  a  reason  for  JavaTe  instruelion  to  gtubtruct  half  a 
dioptre  when  the  astigmatism  was  with  the  rule,  or  give  the  full 
correction  or  add  half  a  dioptre  when  the  astigmatism  was  agalnf^^t 
the  rule.  In  giving  this  instruction,  which  i.s  a  recognition  of  the 
variation  of  the  instrument,  Javal  assume<i  the  variation  to  be  a 
constant  one.  While  this  is  so,  we  must  not  forget  that  half  a 
dioptre  does  not  always  make  up  for  the  difference,  and  so  not  be 
]eA  to  expect  more  of  the  instniment  than  it  is  oapable  of  giving. 

This  in»*tr«ction  of  Javal  has  been  followed  in  all  of  tlie  statistics 
of  refraction  examined  with  the  instrument  that  have  come  under 
my  olieervation,  and  to  ray  mind  is  ihe  reason  for  the  good  results 
obtained  with  the  instrument  in  clinical  work. 

In  concluding  this  brief  stutly  of  the  ophthalmometer  I  have  to 
reiterate  among  other  of  our  criticism^  made  at  the  meeting,  one 
rear  ago,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Horaa[^opatl^y,  viz.,  the  very 
principle  of  the  instrument  is  defective,  because  the  bi- refracting 
prism  i-s  not  achromatic,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  get  the  accu* 
rate  contact  of  the  imager  so  necessary  for  an  accurate  result,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  sharp  definition  of  the  images  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  not  uncommon  ex|jcrience  to  find  the  indications  of  the  oph- 
thalmometer exactly  rcverseil  by  subsequent  use  of  other  olijective 
utota.     For  instance  three  cases  recently  examined  in  which  JavaPs 

trument  imliciUe^l  an  astigmatism  with  the  rule  requiring  for  ita 
csorrection  either  a  convex  cylinder  axis  90^  or  a  concave  cylinder 
axis  JH0*^»  lietinoscopy,  or  the  ''illumination  test"  according  to 
Hchweigger,  indicates)  the  opposite  auiditions,  the  patients  rcfpiiring 
for  correction  a  convex  cylinder  axis  180°,  which  latter  glass  they 
accepted,  getting  perfect  vij^ion  and  comfort. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  summarize  the  use  of  the  ophthal- 
mometer as  follows : 

1,  It  shows  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least  refraction  willi 
certainty. 

2.  By  its  use  mydriatics  may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  is  the  case  with  other  methods  of  estimating  astigmatism. 
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3.  From  reasons  stated  at  length  in  the  body  of  the  paper  its  form 
and  principle  do  not  warrant  us  in  relying  upon  it  exclusively. 

The  ol)jective  test  just  referred  to  is  one  to  which  we  wish  to  draw 
especiul  attention.  With  its  history  and  varioiia  names  you  are  quite 
familiar.  Some  ophtlialmologists  attach  but  little  importance  to  it 
as  a  test,  others  practice  it  constantly  and  value  it  accordingly.  We 
shall  not  rashly  claim  it  as  an  infallible  te^t^  nor  recommend  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  but  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  most  convenient 
and  accnrate  objective  test  for  eEtimaiing  astigmatism,  particularly 
astigmatism  of  small  as  well  as  of  larger  degree.  In  this  particular 
it  differs  from  tlie  ophthalmometer,  in  that  the  latter  is  most  useful 
in  the  a<ljustment  of  astigmatism  below  about  1*5  dioptres. 

Relative  to  the  use  of  mydriatics  in  the  practice  of  retiuosc<ipy,  we 
may  state  that  it  is  our  practice  to  suspend  the  accommodation,  be- 
cause spasm  of  the  accommodation  is  frequently  prasent  in  cases  of 
astigmatism.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  accurate  correction  of  errors  of 
refraction  requires  skill  and  practice,  and  a  knowleilge  of  refraction. 

This  allusion  to  retinoscopy  is  not  for  the  ptirpose  of  describing  it 
in  theory  and  raethotl  of  practice,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  Dr, 
W.  E.  Lambert's  apparatus  to  obviate  the  tedious  pn3ceis8  of  chang* 
ting  gliisses  in  front  of  the  patient's  eye.* 

His  ap[>aratus  "consists  essentially  of  two  discs,  about  12  inches 
'in  diameter;  in  these  discs  concave  and  convex  spherical  lenses  are 
80  arrarjged  that  by  adjusting  one  of  the  dieea  for  a  certain  range  of 
glasses,  the  strength  of  the  glass  in  front  of  the  eye-pieoe  is  increased 
or  diminished  0,25  D.  by  turning  the  otlier  disc  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  The  cylinders  are  arranged  in  consecutive  numbers 
from  0.25  D.  up,  in  slides  which  fit  into  a  clip  on  tlie  front  of  the 
eye-piece  tlmt  revolves,  so  tliat  the  cylinder  can  be  placed  in  any 
axis,  the  same  being  indiaxted  as  on  trial  frames;  the  strength  of  the 
cylinder  can  then  be  increased  or  diminished  by  pushing  the  slidea 
through  the  clips." 

In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made  to  Dr.  Elmer  Starr'a 
instrument  for  quickly  determining  errors  of  refraction.  In  this  in- 
strument the  important  condition  of  ascertaining  the  visual  acuteneas 


^  ^  E^tlnoacopy  nt  a  Means  of  Estimating  AstigmatlBm/*  bj  W.  E.  Lambert, 
L.RC.R,  N,  Y.  M$d.  /aum,  August  27,  IS92. 
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and  refraction  simultaneously  is  met,  for  the  retinal  images  of  all 
eyes  eramined  by  it  have  the  same  size** 

It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  our  high  regard  for  the  genius  of 
such  men  as  Helmholtz,  Mauthner  and  I^oring,  to  pass  this  portion 
of  oar  subject  without  a  reference  to  the  ophthalmoscope  as  an  aid 
to  the  determination  of  refraction. 

The  ditficult  **  direct  method  '*  of  examination  bids  fair  to  be 
superseded  by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmometer  and  other  objective 
tests,  unless  the  young  men  in  our  department  of  special  study  keep 
ever  in  mind  the  high  quality  of  ophthalmoscopic  work  heretofore. 
Briefly  this  method,  like  that  of  retinojicopy,  recomraen<ls  itself  be- 
ofttise  it  offers  a  means  to  determine  the  refraction  of  the  eye  inde- 
fiendent  of  its  visual  power  or  the  statements  of  the  person  exam- 
ined, and  it  gives  us  a  means  to  measure  the  amount  of  elevation  or 
dl^])rc5sion  of  different  parts  of  the  fundus.  This  classical  method 
liiires  long  practice  in  overcoming  one's  own  accommodation,  and 
till  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  practi- 
cal men  look  upon  the  direct  metliod  of  examination  with  the  oph- 
thfllmodcope  as  of  very  doubtful  value,  but  to  the  lovers  of  the  ideal, 
this  method  cannot  be  neglected. 

We  have  thus  far  concerned  ourselves  more  with  the  methods  of 
eetimating  the  refraction  of  the  eye  than  with  the  details  of  correct- 
ing lis  errors.  Coincident  with  this  latter  a  train  of  interesting  and 
important  questions  present  them^selves;  the  whole  subject  of  eye- 
strain  and  its  attendant  symptoms  falls  legitimally  within  its  seope« 
The  province  of  writers  upon  oplithalmic  sulyects  is  at  the  present 
time  to  bring  into  order  such  as  has  been  discovered  relative  to  the 
general  subject,  eye-strain.  This  term  has  become  quite  generally 
used  and  its  application  must  uow  be  sought  before  any  intelligent 
discua^iion  can  take  place  regarding  headafhe  due  to  refractive  errors, 
nervoiis  phenomena  definitely  related  to  faulty  refraction,  muscular 
insufficiencies  with  errors  of  refraction,  and  kindred  questions. 

In  beginning,  we  shall  of  necessity  have  to  clear  our  ground,  not 
because  the  facts  about  to  be  presented  are  new  or  strange;  the  facts 
are  old  ;  the  fault  is  in  the  use  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
We  read  much  about  eye-strain  as  a  cause  of  headache,  and  yet  few 


•  "A  New  lostniment  for  Quickly  Determbing  Errors  of  Refrnclion,"  by  Elmer 
Stmrr,  M.D^  X  K  Med.  Journal,  April  9,  1892. 
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have   BiiflBciently  examined   the   meaning   aud   application  of  the 
term,* 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this;  the  rli9<x)very  of  reflex  neiiro«»e3 
has  come  about  slowly  and  silently.  No  one  man  has  made  it,  and 
yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seera,  there  are  but  few  men  that  proclaim 
the  importance  and  realize  the  value  of  the  discovery.  In  properly 
introducing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  have  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  action  of  the  ciliary  musclei  which  is  a  muscle 
closely  allied  ju  iu  anatomy  and  physiology  to  the  sphincter  muscle 
elsewhere  [ihic^ed  in  the  economy.  We  do  this  because  the  intelli- 
gent management  of  such  parts  of  the  body  possessing  muscles  of 
this  class  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  All  Homceopathists,  we 
use  the  term  advisedly,  at  once  see  in  this  a  reference  to  a  depart- 
ment of  surgery,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  skill  of  a  surgeon 
of  our  school  well  known  to  yon  alL  We  value  the  orificial 
methods  because  they  deserve  it,  believing  them  to  be  theraj>eulic 
measures,  however,  that  depend  for  their  exercise  upon  an  exact 
knowledge  of  delicate  physiological  functions  that  few  posness,  and 
upon  a  di.scrimination  and  judgment  with  which  few  are  endowed. 

The  promulgation  of  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  over- work 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  depends  upon  the  ophthalmologists,  and  unfor- 
tumitely  it  is  the  fashion  of  great  numbers  to  sneer  at  specialism,  and 
es|>eciany  at  the  specialist  who  puts  forth  a  new  truth  he  knows^aiid 
at  first  only  he  can  know. 

Refraction  work  is  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance,  at 
the  future  routine  work  of  the  si>ecialiitt  will  be  largely  in  this  line. 
Do  we  exaggerate  when  we  state  that  the  more  common  complaints 
of  half  of  the  patients  that  apply  to  the  general  physician  are  of 
h^idache  and  digestive  disorders?  It  is  for  tlic  general  practitioner 
to  say  how  many  of  these  get  permanent  relief.  Do  we  not  know 
that  a  large  proportion  of  women  hopelessly  suffer  from  these  com- 
plaints? Of  this  large  proportion  how  many  liave  had  the  eyes  in- 
terrogated as  a  po*isible  cause.  Do  you,  specialists,  not  know  of 
many  such  crises  {^permanently  relieved  by  the  correction  of  an  astig* 
matism,  perhaps  c<:)mpound  hyjieropir,  and  unsymraetrical  at  that. 

Consult  the  current  literature  and  if  these  tilings  are  true  to  the 
extent  indicated,  may  not  the  general  standard  of  health  be  lowered  ? 

*  "  Headache  and  £.ve-Strain/'      By  Thomas  M.  Stewart,  M.D.,  Tran$,  Bomaxh 

paihk  McdkalJSoeieiy  of  Ohto^  ISn. 
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Yoti  may  say  we  attribute  too  much  imf^ortance  to  eye-strain  and 
that  these  are  but  the  statements  of  another  enthusiast  Stop  for 
one  raomeot  and  consider  the  statements.  Headache — disturbed 
function  of  the  organ  closely  related  to  vital  functions — and  dis- 
ordered digestion — nutrition  the  basic  function,  the  Bource  of  vital 
power — and  we  are  accused  of  over-valuation  of  the  prime  cauBe  of 
their  exii»tence. 

For  manVi  many  years  specialists  have  been  constantly  speaking 
of  eye^strain  due  to  faulty  refraction,  as  the  chief  causes  of  head- 

riehe.  Personal  inquiry  of  the  leading  sj>ecialists  in  Europe  but 
fcree  years  since,  showeil  this  fact  to  be  almost  unsuspected,  very 
generally  disbelieved,  and  so  far  as  therapeutic  use  of  it,  unheard  of. 
Even  in  the  United  States  sufficient  lias  not  yet  been  said. 

After  all  other  means  known  to  the  medical  professii>n  for  the  relief 
of  headache  have  failed  to  re-establish  functional  activity,  refraction 
work  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  produce  such  startling  and  satis- 
factory results  as  to  be  a  perjxHual  surprise  even  to  thoi^c  familiar 
with  them.  As  regards  headache,  that  is  only  one-half  the  truth. 
We  have  seen  that  with  headacljc  there  is  also  nutritional  diaturb- 
anee.  The  influence  of  eye-strain  upon  the  general  system  will  not 
he  fully  realized  until  there  is  a  general  recognition  tliat  such  dis- 
turbances of  the  general  health  as  we  have  mentioned  are  frequently 
due  directly  to  eye-strain.  Proof  of  this  is  ready  :*  Let  the  doubter 
put  ou  a  pair  of  lenses  fitte<l  to  a  trial  frame,  such  as  every  oculist 
uses  every  day.  At  the  very  mo^t,  hut  a  few  hotirs  will  elapse 
when  the  artificial  ametropia  in  this  manner  produced  will  bring  on 
headache,  and  not  only  nausea,  but  probalily  vomiting.  Another 
test  suggested  in  the  article  above  referred  to  ;  Paralyze  the  accom- 
modation for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  young  (latient  suffering 
from  susjiected  ocular  reflex.  Tire  frequent  relief  will  be  an  objec- 
les*ion  in  ditferential  diagnosis. 

It  seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 

the  brilliant  and  far  reaching  eflects  of  refraction  work  in  functional 

nervous  diseases,  to  entirely  escape  the  feelijig  of  astouislmient  at  the 

immediate    transformations  which  are   the   common  experience  of 

lonists.     When  a  patient  hixs  suffered  from  sick -headache  for 

years  to  a  distressing  degree,  to  see  entire   relief  quickly 


*  Tke  Putl€  QmrUrly,  October,  189 K 
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obtained  from  a  pair  of  spectacles,  will  always  astonish  one,  no 
matter  how  many  times  it  may  be  observed.  In  geoerally  impaired 
mitrition,  in  the  nervoiisnea*!  of  neurasthenias,  we  may  have  the 
worst  result  of  eye-8train.  Even  in  health,  during  waking  honre 
the  eyes  are  never  at  rest.  The  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  lens  de- 
mand innervation  at  least  sixteen  hours  daily.  Binocular  vision  h 
a  very  complex  performance,  demanding  for  its  performance  on  the 
Iiarmonious  co-operation  of  several  cerebral  centres.  The  seoood, 
third,  fourth  and  sixth  cranralj  and  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  furnish  the  nervous  force  for  this  important 
organ.  Now,  if  one  or  more  parts  of  this  system  be  defective,  an 
extra  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  other  parts.  The  organ  of  vision 
is  the  only  one  in  the  human  body  where  perfect  functional  activity 
depends  upon  exact  form.  This  is  by  reiisou  of  its  de[>endence 
upon  the  laws  of  refraction  of  light.  Many  questions  present 
themselves  at  this  point :  the  correction  and  treatment  of  hyperopia, 
always  an  important  one;  the  full  correction  of  myopia,  and  Its 
effect  on  the  eyes;  the  correction  of  astigmatism,  aud  what  is  the 
best  means  to  this  end  ;  the  value  of  the  t>.25  D.  cylinder  in  head- 
ache and  eye-strain ;  amblyopia,  and  its  systematic  treiitment  with 
gradual  increasing  lenses  ;  muscular  insufficiencies,  and  their  relation 
to  errors  of  refraction,  and  a  htjst  of  subjccU  relative  to  refraction 
work.  But  as  the  central  idea  in  our  cs-^ay  thus  far  has  been  the 
discussion  of  principles,  we  may  find,  in  closing  with  some  reference 
to  the  reason  for  so  muclj  eye-trouble  in  modern  life,  sufficient  to 
cause  us  to  mend  our  methods  of  handling  refraction  cases  in  the  first 
instance,  and  many  questions  now  hotly  diseased  on  botli  sides,  may 
lose  entirely  their  identity. 

With  Gould,  we  say:  reflection  upon  what  history  tells  us,  will 
show  that  up  to  the  present  century  the  clearest  possible  distant  vis- 
ion was  alone  demanded  of  the  human  eye.  The  progress  of  civ- 
ilization demanded  close  and  continued  use  of  the  eyes  at  the  near 
point,  due  to  the  wonderful  progress  in  the  art  of  priuting,  to  the 
multiplication  of  schools  in  compliance  with  compulsory  educatiooai 
laws,  and  the  close  application  demanded  of  the  commercial  man  of 
to-day* 

All  this  is  of  the  present  century  j  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  what 
of  the  human  eye  ?  An  organ  habituated  by  centuries  to  perform- 
ing certain  work,  cannot,  without   harm,  be  forced  in  an  Imndred 
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jearfi  to  a  usage  exactly  opposite.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  miiKl 
that  the  labor  to  which  the  eye  m  put  brings  ocular  congestion,  with 

consequent  variation  in  teubian,  Furtliermore,  thi8  is  certainly  of  worn e 
influence  in  producing  astigmatiBm,  the  factor  ineye-Btraiu.  Aanirate 
vi&ioD  is  a  necessity  in  tliis  day  ;  because  of  the  %hLvii%h  continuance 
of  long  ocular  and  physical  lal>or,  there  is  increased  demand  on  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  nerve  centres  supplying  the  eye,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  manifold  reflex  and  local  ocular  disturbauoe. 

Any  physiologist  will  §ay  that  the  eye  is  an  organ  greatly  over- 
worked, an  organ  intimately  a«80ciated  with  Gvery  mental  and  jihys- 
ieal  act — its  adjutstment  to  perform  its  various  functions  bt^ng  the 
perfection  of  delicacy.  In  the  light  of  all  thif^,  is  it  too  much  to 
lay  down  the  followiug:  that  every  child  8h(mld  have  hi;^  eyes  ex- 
amined, to  detect  any  existing  abut>rmality  before  harm  h  done. 
And  at  this  point  comas  the  question,  how  shall  this  examination  be 
ctmducted  ?  It  seems  to  mc  I  hat  the  changes  of  the  present  century, 
S3  contrasted  with  the  preceding,  indicate  the  lines  along  w  hicfi  the 
examination  should  be  conducted. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  its  being  done  by  a  trained   o|iht!ial- 

inologist,  with  the  help  of  mydriatics.     The  refraction  to  be  workal 

oat  with  the  trial  lenses  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  dioj^tre,  and   that 

opre  be  taken  to  examine  the  optician's  work  in  the  quality  and  the 

taitering  of  the  lenses,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  frame. 

Discussion, 

OiiAiir.ES  H*  IIelfrich,  M.IX:    The  doctor  says  that  Hydro- 

bromate  of  hyoscyamine  is  in  his  opinion  the  best  mydriatic  for 
gtnetal  use.  Personally  I  think  it^  use  ought  to  l>e  so  restricted 
that  it  should  never  he  used  in  people  over  thirty -five  yen  rs  of  age. 

The  alarming  symptoms  it  frequently  producer  in  people  above 
that  age,  such  as  partial  paresis^  vertigo,  heart  failure  and  delirium^ 
should  teach  us  to  L»e  ratlier  caiitiotis  in  its  i«se. 

As  it  produces  rapid  and  cutiipK-te  paralysis  of  the  accommotlation 
and  its  effects  pass  offusutilly  iu  aljout  three  days,  it  is  a  favorite  my- 
liriatic,  but  I  have  been  taught  by  some  very  unpleasant  experi- 
ences to  Helect  my  cases. 

It  is  my  practice  to  drop  it  in  the  outer  canthiis  while  the  patient 
tilts  the  head  toward  the  side  of  the  eye  V>cing  thus  instilled,  and  to 
immciliately  dry  it  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen. 

In  this  way  I  have  had  less  ill  eflects  than  when  dropped  on  the 
op|>er  surface  of  the  cornea  as  the  floetor  directSt 
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He  speaks  of  the  beneficial  results  obtained  from  using  mydriatics^ 
by  not  only  putting  the  eye  completely  at  rest  but  on  account  of 
liieir  f^etlative  action  al.-^o. 

My  experience  has  t^inght  me  that  tliis  h  of  the  f^reatast  imt>or- 
tanet*,  and  is  not  secondary  even  to  the  difference  in  resulb*  obtained 
between  tl»e  tt^ts  with  and  without  their  u»e.  A  large  numl>erof 
easos  of  simple  and  compound  hypempic  astitjuiatism,  teste<1  under 
tlie  intluence  of  mydriatics,  do  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  test  wilh- 
011  tt  By  this  I  mean  the  axis  hjm]  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  re- 
mains unchanged >  and  we  have  adiled  only  the  latent  hypcropic  which 
wan  expecte<l,  of  course. 

In  simple  and  compound  myopic  astigmatism  alf^o  it  is  not  un- 
common to  get  exactly  the  same  test  under  the  influence  as  before, 
yet  a  great  many  of  these  very  cases  cannot  tolerate  the  correction 
at  Hr>t.  Then  npaam  is  ^uspected  and  mydriatics  useiL  Finally  we 
arrive  at  practically  the  same  glass  we  found  at  first, and  the  patient 
is  able  to  wear  it  with  the  greatest  (Himfort. 

Tlie  oplithalmometer  is  gradually  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  proper 
sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

Giving  corneal  measurements  r>nly,  it  does  not  embrace  the  changes 
product d  by  astigmatism  residing  in  the  lens. 

As  is  well  known,  lenticular  astigmatism  may  just  neutralise  the 
eorneid  astigmatism,  or  it  may  augment  it,  or  even  reverse  its  char- 
acter er\tircly. 

It  can  hardly  !>€  considered  as  being  more  useful  than  a  check 
upon  subjective  metlitwls,  or,  perhaps  better,  an  aid. 

After  all,  how  much  need  has  a  competent  man  of  anything  besides 
the  ordinary  subjective  methods  and  the  ophthalmoscope? 

The  use  of  other  appliances  are  invariably  followed  by  the  sub- 
jective  tests  also,  and  decision  is  given  to  the  results  of  the  latter. 

Ill  refractory  cldlib'eu  who  are  determined  not  to  wear  glasses,  and 
in  people  who  are  too  illiterate  to  read  letters  or  figures,  these  auxiliary 
methods  are  sometimes  of  great  assistance. 

From  the  scanty  mention  made  of  muscular  insufficiencies,  I  infer 
the  doctor  relies  upon  the  careful  and  minute  correction  of  the  refrac- 
tive error  to  relieve  eye-strain  and  its  chain  of  allied  disorders  rather 
than  exercise  of  the  weakened  muscles  or  correction  by  prisms  or 
tenotomies. 

Those  enihusiasts  who  are  being  called  u]>on  to  ad^'ance  some  of 
the  muscles  ihey  set  back  several  years  ago,  are  learning  to  place  the 
operation  whore  it  properly  belongs.  While  it  has  proven  a  boon 
to  a  large  number  of  suffei'ers  it  has  protiuced  a  quota  of  its  own. 
Moderation  is  licroming  the  ortler  of  the  day. 

D.  A.  MacLaculan,  M  I>,  :  There  is  much  to  commend  in  Dr. 
StewartV  a<lnn'rable  paf>er,  ami  I  cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  to 
enlarge  somewhat  upon  thougljts  which   he  lias  not  discussed  at 
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We  all  differ,  however,  in  aur  methods  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  we  often  get  mutual  gootl  in  Ci»m[)ariut^  ideas  and  methods. 
Very  frequently  our  difterences  are  not  due  solely  to  mitJve  peculi- 
arities, but  to  early  inslrnetion,  surroimding  eireurastances  and  op- 
port  n  nit  ie*^,  the  kind  of  patients  we  have  to  treat,  etc* 

I  am  nut  in  the  liabit  of  relyin;^  upon  the  ophthalmogoope  in  de- 
termining refractive  errors.  In  fact,  I  s^eldom  rely  upon  any  one 
method;  and  even  afler  verifying  one  test  by  another,  and  another, 
and  aot^nrateiy  lueai^urin)^  the  it'fraclion,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  a  larire  amount  of  judgment  must  be  exercised  iu  prescribing 
tenses*  We  find,  as  we  do  in  prescribing  remedies,  that  each  person 
is  an  individual  having  native  and  ai^uiretl  peculiarities  which  must 
im  taken  into  a< -count  in  our  endeavor  to  relieve  his  com  (da  in  t, 
^  We  all  believe  in  the  nece>«.sity  of  niydriuties  to  determine  refrac- 
tion act'urately,  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Stewart  fiu' giving  us 
the  rcj^uits  of  lus  t^ireful  and  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  drugs  in  use.  My  own  preference  is  fnr  homa- 
trupine,  cliiefly  becrause  accommodation  is  so  soon  recovered  after  its 
u<te.  For  veal's  I  have  used  a  preparation  comprised  of  homatro- 
pine  (the  alkaloid)  and  e^xuiijie,  of  each  10  grains  and  castor  oil  1 
ounce.  It  acts  much  mnre  profoundly  than  the  aqueotis  |>reparatioD 
of  the  hydrobromate,  which  is  insobible  in  castor  oil.  The  tiil  is  not 
as  pleasant  to  ine  as  water,  but  the  very  sticking  to  the  lids,  which 
k  the  unpleasant  feature,  causes  it  to  i»€  retained  longer  in  the  con- 
junctival sac,  and  tlais  renders  tlie  drug-eflects  more  profound.  I 
have  rarely  found  the  use  of  any  other  mydriatic  necessary.  When 
relaxation  is  <lesired  for  a  length  of  time,  I  have  used  atropine  or 
liyosc*y amine  tnmi  t lie  start.  One  drop  of  the  homatropine  prepa- 
ration usually  pro(bK*€s  complete  relaxation  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minuter,  which  lasts  about  twelve  hours.  The  eyes  should  l>e  kept 
doseil  until  the  examination  begins,  to  avoid  the  slight  corneal  film 
arising  from  the  cocaine.  A  four-grain  solution  of  eserine,  which  I 
use  in  oil  also,  restores  acciminnKlation  in  a  few  hours. 

As  my  patients  are  largely  students,  who  must  use  their  eyes  again 
within  a  few  hours  at  most,  I  am  obliged  to  use  something  very 
transient  in  its  effeets.  The  mydriatic  l>eing  so  unobjectionable  I 
use  it  in  almost  every  case,  and  almost  always  associate  examination 
of  the  fundus  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  learn  the  exact  coi»dition  for 
'§pronI  and  possilile  future  reference. 

KetJnoscof>y  is  a  fiivorite  metho<l  with  me  also,  especially  in  ex- 
amining children,  or  unintelligent  patients,  and  in  bad  cases  of  astig- 
matiHUi;  I  find  it  a  great  saving  of  time  in  many  instances,  and  the 
greatest  possible  help  when  other  methods  can  hardly  l>e  used  at  alL 

The  question  nf  eye-strain  is  of  such  |)eculiar  interest  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  sayi;ig  a  word  upon  the  subject.  That  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  no  one  doubts.     So  much  has  been  said  concern- 
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ing  It  that  specialists  are  frequently  accused  of  makinjE^  a  ^'farl  **  of 
it.  While  I  recopiize  that  it  is  a  very  great  factor  in  producing 
numerous  and  varied  disordei'S,  I  mast  be  classed,  I  thinks  atuong 
the  conservatives, 

Donbthss,  ovf^r-use  of  the  eyes,  more  than  any  one  thing,  makes  it 
ut^cessory  for  patients  to  put  on  ^lasse.s.  General  enervatini^  influ- 
ences^ however,  in  most  ca=e8,  make  ordinary  use  of  the  eyes  over- 
use. The  student  who  reads  long  and  late,  at  t!ie  same  time  ileprived 
himself  of  necessary  exercise  and  fresh  air,  and  in  the  majority  of 
persons  there  can  be  but  one  re^nlt,  viz.,  loss  of  vigor  and  that  physi- 
cal well-being  wliich  we  call  **  tone  "  Now,  he  becomes  "  liilious," 
and  ordinary  use  of  the  eyes  becomes  over-use,  while  his  study  most 
l>c  kept  up,  and  so  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  Glasses,  like  crutches 
to  tfie  lame  man,  will  tide  hira  over  until  he  nin  resume  his  liygienic 
habits  an<l  thus  regain  lost  strength,  after  which  his  glasses  may  pos- 
sibly be  discarde<L 

A  somewhat  extended  experience  in  general  practice  ranking  me 
acf^uaitited  with  the  mnnv  localized  conditions  which  intlure  systemic 
derangL'ments  has  made  ine  less  iiasty  in  ascribinj^  headac^he,  dys- 
pepsia, utc,  to  eye-strain,  A  goodly  number  of  nervous  disorders 
are  undoid>tcdly  flue  solely  to  refractive  errors,  but  by  far  the  lar^^T 
proportion  are  due  to  lowering  of  general  tone  and  vigor  in  the  first 
place.  When  tins  has  oci'urreil,  an  accommodative  or  muscular  effort 
that  had  formerly  been  made  with  ease  now  becomes  difficult  and 
pahifuL  How  ofteu  do  we  see  patients  who  have  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  Imd  the  most  perfect  health  with  never  a  sus|>icion  if  nit  there 
was  anything  abnormal  about  their  eyes,  following  an  illness,  tind 
themselves  unable  to  read  or  use  the  eyes  without  serious  trouble, 
w  I J  i  c  h  n  i )  t  h  i  n  ^  but  g1  tisses  would  re  I  i  e  ve.  Pe  r  feet  reoo  very  fro  m  the 
ppell  of  sickness  may  have  taken  place  in  every  part  but  the  eye^. 
There  the  natuml  defect  whicli  previously  required  do  conscious 
effort  to  <'om[>ensate  for,  nr^w  must  be  correctecb 

My  own  case  is  a  fair  example  of  this,  I  require  a  lens  of  +  .25  D.  S. 
E.  -f-  .2i!i  ry.  ax.  90,  for  each  eye  for  reading  only.  Up  to  *iO  years  of 
age  I  had  subjet'ted  my  eyes  to  the  hardest  kind  of  use  without  ever 
experiencing  tlje  slightest  difficulty,  although  I  had,  more  tfmn  once, 
suffered  from  severe  illness — in  one  instance,  from  malaria  lasting 
two  or  tliree  years.  During  one  winter,  I  became  greatly  re<luc*nl  in 
strength  by  overwork,  while  at  the  same  time  my  eyes  were  unduly 
ex|K>sed  to  sun  and  snow.  From  that  time  I  have  suffered  more  or 
less  constantly  from  eye-strain.  Several  leading  American  and  Euro- 
pean o<ni lists  have  prescrihcd  for  me  both  simple  and  compound 
lenses,  inc  hid  ing  j»risms,  but  nothing  gives  me  more  than  partial  re- 
lief. Wlien  I  am  in  the  best  possible  physical  condition  I  have  the 
least  dilficulty,  and  rice  veraa. 

It  would  seem  to  me  very  far-fetched,  indeed,  to  attribute  my  ocu- 
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disability  to  refractive  error.  It  was  not  a  factor  at  all^  uotil 
oiy  ^iieral  vigor  wa-*?  impairc»d,  and  ia  now  proportioiiat^^ly  lessened 
or  iacrea>*cil  by  improvement  or  loss  in  n\y  physical  condilion. 

I  isometifncs  think  that  weakness  of  the  oculiir  rnuj^cle.-*  has  more 
to  do  in  proJucing  eye-stniin  than  do  errors  of  refniction.  And  yet, 
how  often  we  find  a  refractive  error  deranglni^  the  ocular  innwcleii, 
I  recall  the  case  of  a  vigorous  man  of  about  25  years,  a  farmer,  wlio 
had  vt*ry  bad  convergent  8trabtj=mu9.  He  was  |>erfectly  healtliy,  and 
goffered  no  inconvenience  except  constant  and  somewhat  annoying 
di{>lo|Ha.  He  brought  his  child  to  me  for  operation.  1  noticed  his 
own  crossed  eyes,  and  examinaticm  showed  a  manifest  hypermetm* 
pia  of  about  1  D.  in  botli  eye^,  Rt^ilaxation  rewalcil  a  total  i>f  about 
4  D.  Thiidiing  it  vvouKl  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  try  the 
effecrt  of  the  correcting  lenseH  upon  the  strabismu'*,  I  fitted  him  with 
glasses,  with  tlje  result  of  coni[)letely  straiglitening  tlie  eyes. 

In  thig  ease,  the  refractive  error  caused  spasm  of  both  the  ciliary 
and  internal  rectus  mnscle^,  and  was,  moreover,  the  sole  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Such  striking  instances,  however,  are  comparatively  rare. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  cause  of  the  ocular  diifieulty  is  a 
mixed  one,  depending,  first,  upon  a  predisposing  caine,  such  as  ill 
health  or  reiluced  vig^or;  and  second,  upon  an  exciting  cause,  such 
as  a  refractive  error,  or  a  lack  of  balance,  or  co-ordination  of  the 
ocular  muscle.  In  my  own  experience^,  eye-strain  is  rarely  the  cause 
of  such  remote  troubles  as  dyspepsia,  etc.;  my  own  observation  would 
lead  me  to  think  that  the  effects  of  eye-strain  are  limited  to  disor- 
ders of  the  headj  with  a  few  secondary  reflex  disturbauces  of  more 
distant  parts. 

It  18  true,  that  putting  strong  glasses  over  normal  eyes  will  in- 
duce pronipt  nervous  disturbances ;  but^  it  also  is  true,  that  eyes 
which  have  l»een  accustomed  to  abufumal  refraction  from  birth  ex- 
(.lerieucea  surprfisltjg  degree  of  comfort  and  good  vision.  So  recon- 
ciled do  they  become  to  the  effort  required  to  conij^ensate  for  their 
ocular  defect,  that,  fretpiently,  they  will  not  tolerate  correct! ng- 
giasses — it  has  l»ecome*'a  second  nature.'^ 

1  mo&t  heartily  enchjrse  Dr.  Stewart'^  suggestion  that  all  eliil- 
dren's  eyes  iliould  be  examined.  If  there  is  a  sullicient  error  to 
require  correction,  it  can  scarcely  be  done  tf>o  early.  Squint,  am- 
blyopia, exanopsia,  and  other  conditions  depeuilent  directly  or  indi- 
rectly upon  abnormal  refraction  may  be  averted.  The  ultimate  form, 
mind,  and  di^sposition  of  such  a  child  may  be  greatly  improved  also, 
by  proper  glasses. 

The  paramount  imp>rtanee  of  this  suljject  makes  it  more  desira- 
ble (hat  we,  as  specialists,  sliouki  be  fully  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  tijat  we  should  treat  it  in  a  sim[de,  McietUiJie  way.  I  mean 
by  ihttt,  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  attribute  to  eye*strain  more 
of  the  ills  of  humanity  thau  properly  belong  to  it.    We  often  blame 
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the  general  practitioner  bwaiise  he  »eems  la  attach  little,  if  aiijr, 
ttn porta ivee  tr»  eye-Btrain  its  a  factor  in  ilisease,  but  I  .soroetimes 
think  he  is  driven  to  aa'^unio  this  indifference  to  it  by  the  extrava- 
gant claims  of  some  specialists,  who  woujd  have  us  believe  that 
nearly  all  disease  is  clue  to  refractive  errors  and  allied  disturbances 
in  theeyts. 

Mvi:oN  H.  Chambeulaix,  M,D.,  Council  Rhrffs,  la. :  I  think  l 
uiiderstiUHl  the  doctor  to  say  that  refractive  powers  shouhl  be  cor- 
)ect*<l  in  troublesome  cases,  especially  up  to  one  quarter  dioptre. 
Perhaps  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  hear  him,  but  I  know  a  great 
many  cases  where  I  have  found  that  refractive  troubles  of  only  one- 
quart  re  dioptre,  espcHi'ially  aNtii^uiatic,  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
troulde,  and  a  correc*tiou  of  thin  lias  In^eu  very  satisfactory  to  tlie 
palifut.  I  would  like  to  know  the  attitude  of  tlie  pro^e^sion  on  that 
p(?int  hecaune  I  have  ^-o  nuuiy  of  that  kind  of  eases,  and  have  got 
ftueh  relief  from  thera  (ej^peeially  from  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
complaining  of  eye^strain)  hy  correcting  ooe-quarter  dioptre  of 
asti^njMtism, 

Ha^u.d  Wilson,  M.D.  :  I  think  I  understand  Dr.  Stewart  to 
imply  that  he  would  prc^'Hlve  glasses  for  children  at  as  early  an  ag« 
as  they  f'ould  wear  them,  and  which  may  be,  perhai^s,  anywhere  from 
two  and  a  half  years  up. 

Now  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  prescribing  glasses  for 
children  when  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the 
refra<*tiou  of  the  eye  undergoes  a  modifimtion  from  ehildhor>d  to 
adult  life.  The  normal  condition  of  the  child's  eye  is  hyjiernietro- 
pic*  Now  why  should  we  prescribe  glasses  for  hyper  met  rophy  in 
children  simply  because  we  have  found  that  such  a  state  of  re  frac- 
tion exists,  when  we  know  that  hypermetnjphy  may  become  obliter- 
ated by  the  natural  |>roress  of  growth?  If  we  put  our  glasses  on, 
we  destroy  the  natural  growth  of  the  eye.  If  there  are  not  suifieient 
reasons  fordoing  so,  I,  for  one,  enter  my  protest  against  bunlening 
ehilclren.  This  same  feature  applies  al>o  to  adult-s;  for  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  is  often  possible  to  avoid  the  use  f»f  glasses  altogether 
by  projver  treatment  of  the  pjitient  hiiuself  or  of  the  eyes  themselves. 
There  is  one  mctluxl  of  examining  the  eye  to  which  I  do  not  think 
Dr.  Stewart  referreil  (though  I  thiuk  I  did  not  correctly  hear  all  of 
his  paper),  and  that  is  the  slmdow  test  for  determining  tlie  refraction. 
In  my  experience,  and  in  my  judgment,  we  have  in  the  sha<h>w  test 
one  of  the  most  accurate,  most  rapid  and  most  satisfactory  inethorb 
of  making  the  exa mi  nation.  To  any  members  of  this  sei'tion  who 
have  not  enjoye<l  this  methoil  I  most  heartily  recommend  it.  It  is 
very  accurate  in  the  determinati<m  of  small  degrees  of  a.stigmatism 
where  we  are  |>erhai>fi  more  anxious  to  obtain  accuracy. 

I*R,  LiNNKiJ. :  Tlicre  were  two  p<nnts  in  Dr.  Stewart *8  paper 
which  1  do  not  clearly  understand.     I  would  like  to  ask  the  doctor 
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the  qaestion,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  strength  nf  the  Hyoscya- 
mine  suhition  ;  and  whether  he  uses  the  mme  Hyoscyamine  or  a 
soliition,  I  understand  the  <hxtor  to  say  that  he  usen  tlie  Ilyoa- 
cyaruine  solution  alone. 

E.  Elmer  Keei^eb,  M,D.,  of  Syracuse:  It  is  with  more  than 
pleai^in^^  attention  that  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  of  Dr,  Stewart 
_^d  the  disi'u^ion  tlins  far,  and  I  um  sore  that  the  members  will 
with  me  wht*n  I  say  it  is  a  question  of  vital  im|Kiitant'e  to  our 
patients,  and  if  tliei*e  he  a  <lrnj/  that  we  may  use  with  universal  sat- 
isfactiun,  I,  for  one,  will  he  vht  ^lad  to  tine  it  in  plare  of  Ati*opine* 
But  in  the  remarks  that  have  l>een  80  far  made  they  &how  that  gen- 
erally where  the  results  would  be  satistactory,  it  is  claimed  it  \b 
made  from  tbei^e  other  mydriatics,  and  if  so,  it  leaves  us  iu  a  faulty 
poeition,  I  have  given  all  the  various  mydriatics  a  thorough  trial 
in  my  practice,  and  must  say  that  I  have  discarded  them  for  the  old 
stand-by.  That  (loiut  I  wouhl  like  to  have  some  otie  efuphasize 
emphatically — if  it  <^Ht  be  nmde  a  universal  and  successful  drug — 
any  one  of  these  mydriatic**, 

\Vm,  R.  King»  MJ);  I  have  very  few  remarks  to  make.  In 
the  first  place,  the  subject  of  the  correction  of  the  low  degrees,  as 
ftpokeri  of  by  I>r  Chand>erlainj  to  my  mind,  Is  the  most  important, 
or^  at  lea.st,  we  get  our  best  results  in  reflex  neurosis,  as  a  result  of 
refractive  errors.  That  has  been  ray  experience.  In  cases  where 
we  have  a  more  or  less  high  degree  of  refractive  error,  whether  it 
be  hyperopia  or  astigmatism,  there  are  dcscrihable  symptoms  ascrib- 
able  to  the  eye.  This  neurosis  is  ascribable  to  more  distinct,  and 
ofteu  overlooked,  degrees  of  astigmatism  as  low  as  one-quarter  diop- 
tre. The  correction  of  low  degrt^es  has  often  relieved  symptoms  that 
have  entirely  ImiHed  remedies  and  liygicnic  treatment  of  other  pliysi- 
cians  and  those  who  are  not  examining  and  looking  to  the  eye  for 
caust^s ;  and  I  think,  for  that  re.ison,  f hey  give  us,  perhaps,  the  most 
unsatisfactory  results  in  tht*  correction  of  those  low  degrees. 

Witli  reference  to  mydriatio*,  I  may  say  that  I  never,  or  almost 
never,  use  them*  I  am  satisfiud  with  my  residts  without  mydri- 
atic!^,  and  my  patients  seem  to  be  satisfiejl  with  them,  and,  amse- 
quently,  I  very  rarely  use  them  unless  I  have  a  case  of  very  severe 
ciliary  spasm  to  deal  with.  I  find  the  necessity  for  mydriatics  be- 
coming less  frequent  wherever  I  have  been.  The  only  mydriatic 
that  1  have  use<J  to  any  great  extent  has  been  the  old  reliable  Atro- 
pia.  Tlie  Hydrobromate  of  bromium  I  have  used  several  times*  I 
cannot  Miy  that  it  has  been  of  more  advantage  from  the  fact  that  its 
etfect  sooner  pas.?cs  away.  We  get,  of  tfourse,  absolnte  correction 
with  mydriatics  of  the  absolute  amount  of  error,  but  it  is  not  always 
the  corrertion  that  is  of  most  practical  value  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Stewart,  in  closing  the  diseussion,  said:  Tfiere  are  two 
things  in  tJje  paper  I  did  not  do,     Iu  the  first  place  I  did  not  try  to 
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cover  all  tlie  ground,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  6i*s{  place  I  was 
not  ca;iftble  of  doing  it,  and  if  I  could  liave  done  it,  it  would  not 
hiive  left  any  room  for  diseuHsion.  In  regartl  to  the  gentleman  thai 
sf>eaks  of  one-quarter  dioptre  of  refraction,  let  me  say  that  yon 
should  examine  for  errors  of  refraction  and  correct  up  to  one-quarter 
of  a  dioptre.  One  question  I  put  very  particularly  was  the  value  of 
the  twenty- five  dioptre  cylinder  in  the  refnictive  work.  In  regard 
to  cfiililrcn  in  ifie  prescribing  of  gla.^es,  to  which  Dn  Wilson  re- 
ferred, tfie  statement  wa?  not  tu  put  on  the  glasses,  bnt  it  wob  to  ex- 
amine the  eyes,  and  then,  if  Dece8^ary,  use  your  glasses.  The  word 
**  necessary  "  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground.  Of  course,  that  should 
be  leit  to  llie  judgment  of  the  pliysteian,  and  it  depends  upon  a  great 
deal.  To  have  g<me  into  the  question  in  detail,  that  would  have 
been  to  diverge,  so  I  under  lined  liie  word  '*  necessary."  I  avoided 
the  subject  of  muscular  insuliiciencics  for  a  very  good  reason.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  that  is  ju^^t  as  capa- 
ble of  liandling  it  as  anybody  I  know  in  the  Americ:in  Inntitute  in 
this  section.  It  has  lieen  l»rouglit  upland  I  want  to  say  that  i  have 
freqoenlly  fourul  cases  where  there  were  no  errors  of  refraction,  and 
in  whic-h  I  did  find  muscular  insuliiereuces,  and  of  coui^se  I  did  not 
ignore  the  Ui*c  of  the  prison  Regarding  i-etinoscopy,  I  regard  it 
very  highly,  and  I  drew  some  close  remarks  regarding  that  and  the 
ophtlndtnometer ;  but  in  my  endeavor  to  get  some  other  [>uints  io 
the  paper  I  avoldwl  that  point  ;  but  it  is  in  the  paper,  and  the 
TitANSACi'joNS  will  perhaps  show  my  standing  upon  that  question. 
Regarding  the  question  of  Hyoscyaniine  and  its  strength,  1  to  lOO 
has  been  the  strength  I  have  been  using,  and  it  has  been  the  pure 
white  crystals. 
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OPHTHALMIC  SUROERY. 
By  Ei*ii£R  J,  BisBELL,  M.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Medical  history  records  no  more  rapid  and  marvelloits  advance- 
ment than  has  t4iaracterize«l  ophthalmology  in  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  During  this  lirief  period,  spanned  even  by  the  profes- 
sional career  of  8onie  wlio  listen  to  me  to-day,  there  has  gradually 
developed  a  science  whieh  excels  in  its  perfection  and  exaciness 
thai  of  any  other  department  of  me<licine.  From  a  dark  and  un- 
explore<l  chamber  the  eye  has  been  transformed  into  a  ball  of  light, 
revealing  not  only  what  is  within  its  narrow  bounds,  but,  like  a 
mirror,  much  that  lies  outside  it.  So  vast  and  imf>ortant  has  become 
the  consideration  of  abnormalities  affecting  the  visuiil  apparatus, 
and  so  wonderful,  yet  still  imperfect,  our  facilities  for  detecting  and 
overcoming  these,  that  when  I  was  asked  to  present  to  this  Congress 
a  paper  upon  tjphthalraic  surgery  and  to  cover  as  much  of  the  field 
aa  |X)-isible,  althougli  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  oculist's  work  is 
strictly  surgical,  I  thought  that  volumes  could  not  do  it  justice,     I 

11  therefore  endeavor  to  bring  before  you  not  only  that  which  is 
est,  but  that  which  is  most  practical.  There  are  endless  unique 
Operations  for  rare  and  complicated  cases,  but  they  must  of  necessity 
be  pa.*5eed  by,  and  only  those  surgical  procedures  be  presented  which 
will  most  frequently  tax  our  thought  and  skill.  By  thus  limiting 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  I  hope  to  elicit  a  more  general  and  definite 
discus;*ion. 

Aside  from  a  better  understanding  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  eye  aud  an  improve<l  technique  in  many  operations,  tltree 
elements — perfected  instruments,  local  amesthesia  by  cocaine,  and 
absolute  cleanliness  secured  either  by  simple  irrigation  or  antiseptic 
agents— cofitribute  largely  toward  accomplishing  better  surgical 
results  than  formerly. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  character  and  quality 
of  our  instruments.     I  think  we  are  under  obligation  to  the  manu- 
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factiirere  for  fiirni?hing  us  such  delicate  instruments,  perfect  in  ad* 
just  men  t  und  yet  easily  rendered  a.^eptlc. 

A  woiiderrul  boon  came  to  ophtlialraij  surgery  in  the  intnjduc- 
tion  of  cocaine.  By  it  we  not  only  are  enabled  to  secure  anssthesia 
Iimitetl  to  the  parts  to  be  operated  upon,  but  otfier  quite  as  desirable 
and  important  effects,  I  refer  particularly  to  its  power  to  contract 
tlie  blocxl vessels,  so  that  less  biemorrhage  obscures  our  work  during 
ftueh  operations  as  tenotomy  or  advancf*ment  f  )r  strabismus  ;  and  to 
its  action  in  prcMlucing  liypotnny,  a  certain  degree  of  which  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  extraction  of  cataract,  I  tliink  more  attention  should 
Ije  given  to  this  latter  point,  because  by  a  careless  and  unscientific 
use  of  cocaine  an  unnecessary  element  of  danger  is  artificially  in- 
duced in  operations  involving  the  opening  of  the  eyeball.  My  rule 
has  been  to  apply  a  2  per  cent,  solution  three  or  four  times  during 
eight  minutes  in  cases  where  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  an 
iridectomy  would  be  unnecessary,  care  being  taken  tliat  the  lida 
are  kept  cloeed  during  cocainizatioo  so  as  to  prevent  dryness  of  tlie 
cornea.  This  strength  I  have  found  to  produce  sufficient  ame^thesia 
and  a  degree  of  hypotony  which  favors  the  delivery  of  the  lens  in 
cataract  extraction,  and  at  the  same  time  aids  in  preventing  prolapse 
of  the  iria  In  fiiet,  it  is  thi^  action  on  the  part  of  cocaine  wdiieh 
has  done  much  to  make  f»iraple  extrtiction  possible  in  m  many  c*ises. 
With  a  2  per  cent,  solution  I  also  l>elieve  that  a  smcwther  incisiun 
can  be  made,  and  the  healing  process  goes  on  more  rapidly  and  |>er- 
fectly  because  the  epithelium  of  t fie  cornea  is  less  affected  than  wdien 
stronger  solutions  are  aiJjvliefl,  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  in* 
dications  that  an  iridectomy  will  be  necessary,  or  if  there  isa  slightly 
increased  tension,  T  employ  a  4  per  cent,  solution  and  prolong  its 
action  to  ten  minutes.  In  operation  upon  the  lids  or  external  ocular 
ni useless  I  use  this  same  strength,  By  thus  individualizing,  we  can 
make  cocaine  serve  a  double  purfvose. 

The  third  factor  in  the  general  consideration  of  ophthalmic  sur- 
gery is  antisejisis.  Tlie  great  fact  to  keep  before  us  is,  that  the  end 
to  be  attained  is  absohiie  clainlinesSf  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  this  can  be  secured  and  inainiained  without  the  use 
of  chemical  germicidal  agents,  it  is  much  the  fiU[>erior  method,  but 
I  do  not  believe  this  possible  under  all  circumstances.  If  the  truth 
could  be  known  I  doubt  not  that  many  major  operations  are  suc- 
cessfully performed  wlu-n  only  ordinary,  1  may  say  partial  clean  I  i- 
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has  been  accomplished  and  not  the  theoretical,  scientific,  abftolute 
(leanliDess  which  we  talk  so  much  about.  Possibly  there  is  a 
ractiail  surgical  cleanliness  which  is  not  synonymous  with  absolute 
argi<.iil  cleanliness.  However,  as  long  as  we  cannot  tell  what  point 
ews  than  perfect  cleanliness  is  safe  and  practical,  we  raust  diligcDtly 
llriv^e  after  the  ideal*  The  fact  to  be  emphasizied  is  that  in  our 
Bntltuslnsm  to  secure  a  state  of  perfect  antisepsis,  we  avoid  employ- 
ing methods  or  agents  irritating  to  the  eye,  wliich  indirectly  may  do 
tnurv  harm  than  g-jod.  Very  careful  diseriraination  is  necessary. 
The  efficiency  of  an  antiseptic  agent  is  not  simply  its  power  to  destroy 
inicn>organisnis,  but  to  actx)mpiisli  it  quickly.  Many  of  the  drugs 
^hich  piissess  truly  antiseptic  properties  are  irritating  to  the  eye 
ivhen  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  effective,  un<l  the  question 
Ives  iti-elf  into  this,  whether  tlic  dangers  are  greater  in  trying  to 
cleanliness  by  simple  irrigation  and  possibly  failure  to  ac- 
rhplish  the  high  ideal,  or  by  using  active  germicidal  a^rents  which 
n»bably  prove  thoroughly  effective,  but  in  many  cases  cause  some 
mtation  which  may  mar  the  result  of  the  operation.  This  caiinot 
satisfactorily  answered  without  going  somewhat  into  detail  and 
ringing  lie  fore  us  a  few  recent  experiments.  The  list  of  anti- 
ptic  drugs  which  are  being  used  iti  eye  surgery  is  quite  long — Car- 
lie  acid,  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  Pyoktanniii,  Chlorine  water,  Boro- 
lyceride,  Boracic  acid,  the  Biniodide  and  Bichloride  of  mercury. 
!^.»me  of  these  are  too  irritating,  others  act  too  slowly,  and  Bomcic 
Hcid  has  been  shown  to  pofisess  no  germicidal  properties,  although  it 
is  employee]  as  much  as  any  one  drug  named.  I  use  it  very  fre- 
iqnently  myself  as  a  means  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids 
Used  about  the  eye.  If  it  serves  no  other  purpose  than  raising  the 
kpccifie  gravity  and  thus  preventing  osmosis,  it  accomplishes  great 
food.  The  most  effective  and  at  the  same  lime  the  safest  germicide 
\h  the  Bichloride  of  mercury.  In  strengths  varying  from  one  to  five 
thuumnd  to  one  to  fifteen  thou.sand,  it  quickly  destroys  micro- 
t»rganisms,  but  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  opened,  there  is  a  pos-' 
libility  of  its  inducing  striped  kemtitis,  resulting  in  permanent 
k^pactty  of  the  cornea.  The  experiments  of  Carl  Mel  linger  go  to 
prove  tlje  following  facts; 

Firnt — That  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  5000,  and 
Bven  i  to  15,mX>,  if  present  in  the  anterior  chamber  fur  any  oon- 
Btderable  length  of  time,  will  cause  permanent  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
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Si'cond. — Tliat  coraine  alone  produces  no  coroeal  opacity,  but 
that  its  presence  within  the  anterior  chamber  increases  the  effect 
of  the  sublimate  solution  by  making  tlie  endothelium  more  perme- 
able. Its  use,  also,  by  lowering  the  tension,  favors  the  retaining  of 
these  solutions  within  the  eyeball, 

ThivfL — That  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid  or  a  one-half 
per  cent,  -solution  of  sodium  chloride  ran  be  injected  into  the  ante- 
rior clianilier  without  any  unpleasant  results. 

My  plan  of  preparing  my  instruments  and  patients  for  all  majnr 
'Oj>enitii)ns  is  as  follows:  All  instruments  are  placed  in  boiling  wa- 
»terj  to  which  one-third  alcohol  is  added.  They  are  allowed  to 
remain  a  few  minute,  then  dried  and  transferrer!  to  an  Arnold's 
sterilizer,  in  which  also  I  place  all  solutions  to  \ye  used  about  the 
^ye  eithei'  during  or  after  the  operation.  The  various  solutions  of 
^TOcaiiK*,  atropine^  eserine,  horacic  acid,  etc.,  are  in  bottles  corked 
with  absorbent  CDtlon,  and  these,  with  the  instruments,  are  subjected 
to  sterilization  for  one  hour.  The  instruments  are  then  placed  iq 
Antiseptic  absorbent  cotton,  and  the  bottles  containing  the  liquidfl 
are  not  uncorked  until  necessity  reqtiires  it,  I  could  never  onder- 
stand  the  reasonableness  of  a  surgeon  being  so  very  particular 
about  his  instruments,  and  at  the  same  time  (as  I  have  seen  done) 
employ  solutions  of  cocaine  or  atropine  made  up  simply  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  placed  in  bottles  probably  not  chemically  clean, 
Such  solutions  I  do  not  believe  are  sterile,  and  therefore  safe  to  use. 
In  the  preparation  of  my  patient.  I  have  the  parts  alxjut  the  eye 
^-ashed  with  soap  and  water,  and  in  the  cleansing  of  the  lid-margins 
and  conjunctival  folds  I  make  the  following  discrimination  :  if  there 
Are  any  unhealthy  secretions,  such  as  occur  in  blepharitis,  conjuno- 
tivitis,  or  dacryocystitis,  I  employ  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  1  to 
-6000,  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
cilia  and  laeliryraal  sac.  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  closing  the  punata  by  the  cautery,  or  to  employ  Pag- 
enstecher*s  method  of  slitting  the  canaliculus,  and  packing  with_ 
iodoform  cotton. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  no  unhealthy  secretions,  I  see  wT 
necessity  of  using  a  germicide,  which  is  irritating  to  some  eyes,  but 
trust  entirely  to  thorough  irrigation  with  a  2  per  cent,  sterile  borocio 
acid  solution,  before,  during,  ajid  after  the  o|>er{ition.     I  employ  the 
boracic  acid,  not  because  I  believe  it  possesses  any  si)ecial  germicidal 
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properties,  hut  (a<5 1  ha%*e  statt*d  before)  to  increase  the  s|>ecific  gravity 
of  the  liquid.  I  hold  this  to  be  an  important  point,  if  solutions 
are  to  be  injected  into  the  anterior  chamber  The  above  plao  of 
antiseptic  surgery  has  given  me  highly  ^satisfactory  results.  Suppu- 
ration has  been  a  thing  ahuost  unknown^  and  has  never  been  of  a 
serious  character. 

Passing  now  m  brief  review  some  of  the  more  recent  operations 
which  indicate  progress  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  I  note,  first,  as  one 
of  the  most  imjwrtant,  the  mangle  or  crushing  op^^tion  for  trach- 
oaaa.  Dr.  David  Wtbster  says  it  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  discoveries 
of  modern  ophtlialm<ilogy.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  this  procedure,  the  poor  victims  of  trachoma 
are  saved  months  and  even  years  of  suffering  and  annoyance.  Dr. 
Holtz  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion to  this  plan  of  treatment;  but  as  he  advised  the  use  of  the 
thumb-nails  to  express  the  granules,  it  was  not  generally  emploj^ed 
until  others  devised  instruments  which  rendered  it  possible  to  do 
more  thorough  and  skilled  work.  The  various  instrniueuts  which 
are  being  used  accomplish  the  same  result  by  slightly  different 
methods.  Dr.  Noyes's  angular  ferceps  are  simply  a  squee«ing  iiistru- 
menty  so  constructed  as  to  facilitate  the  operatioa  well  up  in  the 
retro-tarsal  fokls,  Dr,  Knapp's  roller  forceps  express  the  trachom- 
atous substance  by  a  sort  of  mangle  process.  Sometimes,  in  chronic 
fuflammatory  cases,  before  using  his  forceps,  he  scarifies  the  infil- 
trated parts  with  the  sillonneur  of  Johnson.  Dr.  George  Lindsay 
Johnson,  the  originator  of  the  sillonDeur  just  referred  to,  scarifies 
the  everted  lids,  and  theu  destroys  tJie  granules  with  an  electrolyzer. 
This  plan  is  superior  to  the  old  cautery  treatment.  Other  instru- 
ments have  been  made,  but  they  do  not  differ  essentially  from  thoee 
mentionei].  In  all  of  the  ab<3ve  methods,  general  aucesthesia  is 
usually  necessary  in  order  to  thoroughly  do  the  operation.  The 
variety  or  stage  of  the  disease  modifies  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  affects^  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  ultimate  result.  The 
most  highly  satisfactory  cures  are  obtained  in  follicular  trachoma* 
There  is  one  point  still  unsettled  ;  that  is,  whether  or  no  better  re- 
sults are  Becure<l,  when  these  operations  are  finislietlj  by  rubbing 
the  lids  with  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution-  I  have  employed  both 
methods,  and  think  I  have  gained  quicker  results  by  cleansing  (but 
not  rubbing)  the  lids  with  the  bichloride.    In  this  connection  let  me 
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state  tliat  I  have  had  very  favorable  results  with  "  grattage  "  ahine, 
using  a  small,  stiff  brnBh  ami  the  bichloride^  1  to  ICXH),  as  advised 
by  Darier,  Von  Hippel,  and  others. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  eomplications  of  trachoma  is  blephanv 
spasm.  I  have  relieved  two  cases  of  thi?^  condition  by  stretching 
the  orbicularis  with  ltd- retractors.  This  oj>eration  was  first  brought 
to  my  notice  through  an  article  by  Dr.  Allport.  The  lids  are  lield 
widely  opeu  for  five  minutes,  and  tlie  operation  repeateti  on  another 
day  if  necessary. 

If  one  subject  more  than  another  has  occupied  the  thought  of 
ophthalmologists  during  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  that  regard- 
ing the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  external  ocular 
muscles.  Dr  Harold  Wilson  will  bring  before  you  this  subject,  so 
that  there  is  only  one  point  which  is  pertinent  to  this  paper.  1% 
surgical  interference  necessary  in  heterophoria  ?  The  vast  majority 
of  f>culists  now  answer  this  in  the  affirmative  for  some  cases  ;  still 
there  are  those  yet  who  have  not  got  their  eyes  or  ideas  straight 
regarding  it.  I  care  not  for  your  theories;  experience  has  demon- 
strated beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  tenotomy,  either  a>mplete 
or  partial,  is  the  only  means  which  will  pernianently  cure  many 
cases.  Neither  do  I  think  it  wise  to  spend  much  time  discussing 
whether  a  complete  or  graduated  tenotomy  is  the  better  sur- 
gery. I  start  in  with  a  partial  tenotomy  ;  I  often  end  the  opera- 
tion by  making  it  comi)lete.  The  fact  is,  when  I  accomplish  exactly 
what  I  want,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  method.  I  hardly  see  how 
I  could  get  along  without  both  operations.  In  some  cases  of  e»o- 
phoria  and  exophoria,  a  gmduated  tenotomy  has  proven  entirely 
inadequate ;  while  in  slight  degrees  of  liet^rophoria,  especially  hy- 
per[>horia,  it  has  given  just  the  result  I  desiroiL  In  a  few  cases 
where,  twenty -four  hours  after  the  oix^ration,  the  eye  had  returned 
to  the  same  relative  position  as  before  the  tenotomy,  I  have  per- 
manently improved  their  D>nditiou  from  one-half  to  one  degree  by 
carefully  passing  the  Stevens  hook  into  the  wound  and  simply  re*o|>en- 
ing  it.  No  haemorrhage  occurs,  and  the  healing  process  is  only  tem- 
porarily interfered  with*  Two  years  ago,  Dr.  Winslow  stated 
that  tenotomies  changed  the  corneal  curvature.  Since  that  time  I 
have  tested,  with  Javal's  o|>luliahiM>meter,  a  great  many  corneie  after 
the  operation,  and  only  in  one  case  have  I  been  able  to  verify  his 
experience.      Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett  has   also  been  searching  for 
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this  complicntioriy  but  writes  that  he  has  been  unable  to  discover  it. 
Ij3  the  January  number  of  the  Archtve^i  of  Ophthalmology^  Dr.  Eu- 
p»e  Smith  preseuts  a  new  method  of  performing  teuotoray.  He 
tiises  the  muscle  well  up  from  the  sclerotic  with  peculiar  ring- 
shaped  forceps,  and  then  parses  a  De  Wecker  stopkeratomc  through 
die  conjunctiva  and  centre  of  tendon,  clo^  to  its  attachment.  The 
only  advantage  over  Dr*  Stevens's  operation  is  that  less  haemor- 
rbage  occurs.  I  have  not  performetl  the  operation,  but  should 
fear  that  there  would  be  some  danger  of  passing  the  lanoe-shaped 
keratoma  into  the  sclera. 

A  few  rules  have  served  to  guide  me  in  ray  surgical  work  for 
heterophoria : 

Fird, — Carefully,  repeatedly,  and  by  various  methods,  test  the 
mnsoles  before  deciding  upon  an  operation. 

Second, — Correct  any  existing  ametropia  and  try  other  plans  of 
treatment  fii^t. 

Third. — Be  reasonably  sure  that  the  defect  is  symptom-pro- 
ducing.    - 

Fourth, — Be  over-careful  to  do  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 

My  experience  has  been  that  teuotoray  for  heterophoria,  if  skill- 
fully perfurraetl  upon  carefully  selectal  cases,  gives  more  uniformly 
definite  results  than  any  other  operation  in  ophthalmic  surgery. 

Closely  allied  to  the  surgical  work  for  heterophoria  are  the 
operations  for  strabismus.  Nothing  markedly  new  has  been  pre- 
sented in  this  field.  Dr.  Wray  ha^j  stiggested  the  introduction  of  a 
central  suture  in  advancement  operations  to  take  the  strain  off  of 
the  supra  and  infra-corneal  sutures.  Briefly,  his  method  is  as  fol- 
lows:  One  end  of  the  suture  is  secure<l  to  the  stump  of  the  tendon 
near  the  cornea;  the  other  is  passed  well  back  so  as  to  transfix  from 
within  out  the  muscle  and  conjunctiva*  Over  this  end  of  the  suture 
is  passed  a  perforated  shot,  and  the  amount  of  traction  regulated  by 
means  of  it*  It  seems  as  though  this  would  unnecessarily  compli- 
cate the  operation  and  annoy  the  patient.  I  am  securing  uniformly 
good  results  in  advancement  by  using  Dr.  C  H.  Beard's  single  pul- 
ley fiUture.  More  perfectly  than  by  any  other  operation  which  I 
have  employeil  has  this  method  advanced  the  muscle  in  the  direct 
line  of  its  axis. 

It  has  been  a  reproach  upon  opthalomology  that  so  little  has  been 
plished  ID  removing  defects,  either  in  the  shaf^e  or  transparency 
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of  the  cornc^a.  Transplantation  of  the  cornea  has  almost  ineviUilily 
proven  a  failure.  Galvanism  ft>r  slight  leneoraa  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Dr.  Knapp  has  lately  introduced  a  new  operation  for 
kerato-conus,  which  I  tliink  is  destined  to  be  quite  generally  era- 
ployed  in  treating  this  deformity.  By  means  of  an  oval-tipped 
electnule  he  cauterizes  the  apex  of  the  kerato-conii8.  Considerable 
reaction  foUnvvs,  hut  all  of  his  six  cases  reportetl  were  ultimately 
somewhat  improved.  The  advantage  of  a  caatery  in  tdoerations  is 
Ijeing  more  and  more  appreciated.  I  use  io  ray  office  the  Eldison 
current  for  thi«  purpose,  and  find  that  some  of  the  worst  corneal 
ulcers  heal  as  Uy  magrc  after  thorough  cauterization.  In  fact^  it  is 
largely  (li?*phieing  SuemiiJcli'H  irieision.  T  have  several  times  per- 
forated the  cornea,  hut  no  bad  results  have  followe^i. 

There  are  a  number  of  operations  which  are  in  an  experimental 
stage  yet  and  of  dotibtful  expediency.  Chief  among  them  are  op- 
tieo-ciliary  neurotomy,  resection  of  the  optic  nerve  and  injccLion  of 
the  bichloride  for  deep  structural  changes, such  as  in  choroiditis. 

The  last,  and  still  the  most  injportant,  operation  in  ophthalmology 
whicli  I  shall  consider,  is  senile  cataract  extraction.  This  I  cannot 
hope  to  present  in  full,  but  only  touch  on  certain  points,  which  I 
trust  will  elicit  discussion.  At  the  present  time  no  qacstion  beiir- 
iug  upon  this  suhjt»ct  is  of  greater  importance  than  how  to  deal  with 
immature  c^ataracts.  Statistics,  such  as  presented  by  Dr.  W,  A. 
Brailey,  show  what  a  small  per  cent*  of  cataractous  lenses  are  mature 
when  first  examined.  In  his  practice  he  found  only  one  in  seven » 
excluding  congenital,  zonular  and  secondary.  Of  tlie  immature 
cataracts,  45  per  cent,  remained  unchanged  j  13  per  cent,  were 
slightly  better;  10  per  cent,  slightly  worse;  and  23  per  cent,  de- 
cideilly  worse,  the  interval  of  re-examination  varying  from  three 
montlts  to  eight  years.  Dr.  A.  B.  Norton  has  given  us  the  results 
of  one  hundred  cases  of  incipient  cataract  treated  at  his  office  with 
Horaceopathic  remedies.  Forty-two  per  cent,  remained  unchanged  ; 
13  per  cent,  were  improved  ;  26  per  cent,  were  slightly  worse;  and 
19  per  cent,  were  decidedly  worse.  There  is  a  striking  similarity 
l>etweeu  the  re-sults  presented  by  the  two  surgeons.  This  goes  to 
show  how  hard  it  is  to  determine  just  what  is  nature  and  what  is 
drug  eflect.  Dr.  Risley  believes  that  vision  can  be  improved  or 
maintainetl  in  many  cases  by  correcting  errors  in  the  refraction  and 
giving  attention  to  the  general  health*     He  emphatically  states  that 
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tocrei^ed  visual  power  5s  not  due  to  *Ulie  absorption  of  any  opacities 
alr^dy  formed  in  tbe  lens,  but  to  improved  oonditions  of  the  vitreous, 
choroid  or  retina*'* 

Admitting  that  there  are  cases  helped  by  the  Horn ceopathic  remedy 
nod  correcting  of  the  refraction,  stil!  there  is  a  large  class  nf  Im- 
mature cataracts  in  wliich  both  of  these  means  are  oiit  of  the  ques- 
tion. Sufficient  vision  remains  to  go  almut,  but  not  to  cngfige  in 
the  ordinary  avocalioriH  of  life.  These  are  the  patienta  which  en- 
list our  sympathy  and  tax  our  skill.  Waiting  for  maturution  of  the 
cataract  may  mean  broken*down  liealth,  or  poverty,  or  both. 
What  can  be  done?  Two  active  courses  can  be  pursucvi ; 
Fhnim — Kemove  the  immature  lens  as  it  is. 
Se4smd, — Artificinlly  raature  it  and  then  remove  it. 
For  myself,  I  prefer  the  first  plan  as  involving  less  risk,  T\m 
can  be  accomplished  by  two  methods,  each  with  a  variety  of  modi- 
fications.  The  one  feature  which  distinctly  distinguislies  one  from 
the  other  is  whether  or  not  injections  are  made  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Dr.  Tweedy  does  not  use  injections,  but  performs  an 
iridectomy  and  makes  a  peripheral  opening  in  the  capsule  wrtli  the 
Grafe  knife.  He  claims  that  such  a  capsulotomy  keeps  the  par- 
ticles of  lens  sutetance,  which  t^ainnot  be  removed,  from  coining  in 
contact  with  the  iris.  Some  surgeons,  however,  remove  a  piece  of 
the  anterior  capsule,  and  others  make  a  point  of  doing  a  preliminary 
iridectomy.  The  method  of  making  intra- ocular  injections  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  JVIcKeown,  De  Wecker,  Panus,  Knap[», 
Lippincoit,  and  many  others,  are  employing  it  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. A  variety  of  instrument**  has  been  devised  fur  this  purpo^ 
and  a  number  of  different  solutions  tried.  McKeown  has  used  sim- 
ply distilled  water  in  70  per  cent,  and  Panus^s  solution  in  30  per 
cent,  of  his  cases.  De  Wecker  injects  a  weaii  solution  of  Eserine  ; 
Lippincott  a  one-half  per  cent,  boracic  acid  solution,  and  Knapp  a 
one-half  per  cent*  of  sodium  chloride.  The  bichloriHe  of  mercury 
is  not  now  used  because  of  the  discovered  danger  to  the  cornea.  I 
have  employed  injections  ten  times.  If  the  lens  is  very  immature,  as 
it  WHS  in  six  ca-^es,  I  do  an  iridectomy;  otherwise  not.  I  make  a 
free  laceration  of  the  anterior  capsule  and  inject  a  warm  I  per  cent. 
sterile  Ijoracic  acid  solution.     I  have  not  had  a  single  bad   result. 

20 
In  two  cases  V^  <^^.    A  sharp  attack  of  iritis  followed  in  one  case, 
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but  wa«*  controlled,  and  useful  vimon  resulte<l.     I  employ  a  one-half 

ounce  liy|rodermie  syringe  with  a  sterling  silver  tip,  and  never  use 
the  same  tip  on  more  than  one  case.  A  point  made  by  Knapp  is 
not  to  be  uverlooked  ;  that  is,  to  introduce  the  nozzle  within  the 
corneal  section,  so  that  the  liquid  will  run  from  within  out.  This 
is  disregarded  by  ?ome,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  element 
of  danger  in  washing  sceptic  matter  into  the  wound. 

The  second  plan^  that  of  artifieially  ripening  the  lens,  has  many 
followers :  Foer.ster,  MeHardy,  Noyes,  and  others.  There  are  six 
different  ways  of  ac!eoni|>Hshing  it : 

Fird. — Sim  pie  <1i  vision  of  the  anterior  capsule. 

SecanfL — Division  of  anterior  capsule  and  iridectomy. 

Third. — Division  of  anterior  capsule  and  external  massage. 

Fourth, — Simple  paracentesis  and  external  massage. 

Fifth. — Iridectomy  and  external  massage  (F5erster*s  operation.) 

Sixth. — Iridectomy  and  internal  massage. 

As  the  mere  mention  of  these  methods  so  clearly  indicate  the 
work  to  be  done,  a  fuller  description  seems  unnecessary. 

In  operating  upon  mature  or  nearly  mature  cataracts,  the  first 
thing  to  be  decided  u|*on  is,  shall  an  iridectomy  be  performed  ?  Tlie 
profession  are  still  divided  on  this  point.  Simple  extraction,  how- 
ever, now  has  the  lead,  and  certainly  is  the  ideal  operation.  With 
a  section  well  in  the  corneal  ti,ssue,  prolapse  of  the  iris — the  chief 
danger — is  not  a  cimimon  complication.  In  extractions,  with  an 
iridectomy,  prolapse  of  the  iris  into  the  angles  of  the  wound  is  nearly 
as  frequent.  Preliminary  iridectomy  still  has  its  advocates,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  furnish  L>etter  visual  results  than  they  are  able  to 
present. 

No  one  method  of  operating  will  be  adapted  lo  all  cases.  We 
should  never  sacrifice  the  bent  visual  re-^ults  for  the  sake  of  cosmetic 
apfKianinces,  Simple  extraction  folhiwed  by  secondary  cap«tulotomy 
coml)ine8  cosmetic  effects  with  goi^d,  visual  acuteness.  There  are, 
however,  many  cases  of  cataracts  associated  with  myopia  or  slightly 
increased  tension,  in  which  iridectomy  gives  the  better  results. 

There  is  one  feature  of  simple  extraction  which  has  been  of  inter- 
est to  me.  Formerly  I  always  used  Eserine,  a  one-half  or  one  per 
cent,  solution  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  lens.  I  have  of 
late  largely  discarded  it.  Prolapse  of  the  iris  rarely  ooeuns,  le 
iritis  follows^  and  fewer  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  capsule 
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mmn.  When  I  employ  Eserine  now,  I  ap))ly  only  a  one-fourth  per 
pp?  eent.  a<^lution.  Thit?  causes  les^  irritation.  I  glnmM  he  pleitned 
to  koow  the  experience  of  the  menibern  present  rega riling  their 
treatment  of  a  prolapsed  iris.  Sorae  el  aim  to  have  been  able  by 
gentle  manipulation  to  replace  it  witliin  the  anterior  chamber; 
othem  aheoise  it  at  once ;  and  Dr.  Knapp  allows  it  to  remain  ten 
ilays  or  longer  belbre  alisoising,  nnleas  it  occnrs  dnring  the  first 
twenty- four  hourH  after  the  extraction. 

Reganling  the  after-treatment  and  dressing  little  nee<l  be  said 
li**re.  Nearly  every  ocnlist  8eem,'5  to  have  a  method  |jecnliarly  his 
own.  The  tendency  is  markeilly  toward  more  freeilom  for  tlie 
jiat tent  and  more  simple  dressings  for  the  eye.  Some  have  gone  to 
tJie  very  extreme  and  practically  abandoned  the  idea  of  any  after- 
treatment. 

During  the  past  few  yeai-s  a  number  of  interesting  modifications 
of  cataract  extraction  have  appeared,  and  in  conclusion  I  will  briefly 
bring  to  your  attention  some  of  them. 

Dr.  F.  Parke  Lewis  divides  the  posterior  capsule  immediately  after 
the  delivery  of  the  lens.  He  claims  that  by  so  doing,  secondary 
cataracts*  are  les«  frequent.  Dr.  Carter  adopts  the  same  pn^cedure, 
claiming  that  it  prevents  the  development  of  glaucoma.  Both  Drs- 
Tyner  and  Brorkman  ]irefer  a  preliminary  pcri[>herul  capsulotomy 
with  a  Bowman's  stop- needle.  Dr.  Brock  man  reports  four  thousand 
case8  thus  operated  upon.  Galezowski  and  others  open  the  capsule 
with  the  knife  after  making  the  first  corneal  puncture.  Suarez  De 
Mendoza  introduces  a  suture  into  thfe  lips  of  the  section;  and  J,  S. 
Prout  keeps  the  lids  closed  by  means  of  a  suture.  These  measures, 
however,  have  not  received  any  geueml  adoption. 

Finally,  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  division  of  secon- 
dary c«tara(*ts.  A  f^apsulotomy  should  be  performed  as  soon  as 
practicable.  If  delayed  too  long,  the  capsule  becomes  tough  and 
hard  to  cut.  In  the  prescribing  of  glasses,  Javal's  oplithabnometer 
has  been  of  great  service  to  me.  It,  more  perfectly  tliuti  any  other 
instrument,  shows  the  changes  in  the  corneal  curvature.  This  facili- 
tates the  work  of  finding  the  proper  astigmatic  glass  which  will  give 
the  highest  visual  result. 

Secondary  capsulotoniy,  when  necessary,  and  the  prescribing  of 
glnss4's,  are  the  final  steps  in  the  operation  for  giving  sight  to  a  cata- 
They  are  the  finishing  touches  upon  a  piece  of  w*c 
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that  has  been  skillfully  and  delicately  wrought,  and  without  which 
all  that  has  preceded  may  be  of  no  avail. 

Discussion. 

B.  B.  VfRTZ,  M.D. :  Cocaine, — Of  course  all  appreciate  its  worth. 
The  strength  of  tlie  sf^lution  to  use,  and  the  daogers  of  the  drug  are 
pointe  that  interest  us  and  ab<iut  which  any  discussiou  can  l»e  nilsed. 
For  the  first  two  ypars  after  cocniue  came  into  use,  I  used  a  four* 
grain  solution  only  iu  all  operations  about  the  eye*  Enucleation 
waft  painlcfssly  performed  in  two  cast"?,  irldet^toniy  raany  tinie-s,  etc., 
and  I  am  not  yet  erjtirely  convinced  but  that  the  effect  of  a  weak 
solution,  everything  considered,  is  as  satisfactory  as  when  a  strfuiger 
one  is  used.  If  then,  a  fonr*grain  solution  produces  antestJiOiia  so 
cf>Dipletely,  surely  a  two  per  cent,  solution  is  plenty  stmiig  enough 
for  the  ocnlirtt. 

Dangers  of  Coofdne  were  not  mentioned  by  the  essayist.  But  the 
note  of  alarm  is  frequently  sounded  in  our  journal?,  one  surgeon  dis- 
carding it  entirely  in  throat  work.  The  dangers,  I  think,  are  over- 
estinuited,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  toxic  effects  whatever,  aud  have 
nsetl  a  10  per  cent,  solution  in  operations  about  the  nose  and  tliroat. 

AittiaepHU. — Dr  Bissell  states  that  **  cleanliness  secured  and  main- 
tained without  the  use  of  germicidal  agents  is  the  superior  method/' 
I  am  fully  in  ac(*ord  with  this  deelaration.  I  take  issue  with  the 
Doctor,  ln^wever,  upon  the  melliod  he  suggests  for  preparing  our 
instruments.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  take  so  much 
trouble  and  precaution.  He  puts  ihem,  he  says,  first  into  boiling 
water  and  alcohol ;  then  transfers  them  to  a  sterilizer,  where  for  an 
hour  tlicy  are  sterilized  together  with  alt  solutions  to  be  used.  I 
confess  to  Ueing  very  unscientific  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  an- 
tisepsis. 

In  eye  surgery  my  practice  has  been  to  wash  my  hands,  wipe  the 
instrnmf;nts  with  absorbent  cotton,  have  tlie  patient's  face  waslicil 
and  check,  lid  and  hrow  wiped  with  cotton.  The  c<.)caine  solution 
I  make  myself  in  small  (piantitics  using  always  hydrant  water.  Iu 
eight  years*  private  hospital  and  college  clinic  practit»e,  I  have  3'et  to 
see  sup[un'at»on  in  a  single  case  or  bad  effects  that  could  lie  traced, 
remotely  even,  to  germinal  influence.  I  *lo  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  carelessness*  Reasonable  prec^auttons  shouhl  be 
taken  in  every  case ;  but  this  striving  after  perfect  antisepsis  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Careless  handling, 
bruising  of  parts  during  operations,  has  much  to  do  with  causing 
Buppuratron. 

Surgical  Intrrference  in  Ifeierophoria, — It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  I  ihink,  that  high  degrees  of  beterophoria,  es|>cciaily  exo- 
pliuriu,  eutii  be  cured  by  complete  tenotomy,  also  that  many  cases  of 
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low  degree  get  relief  by  systematic  exercising  of  the  rausoles  with 
prism.  What  to  do  with  the  medium  ^nule^  is  as  yet,  with  me,  an 
unsolved  | emblem.  I  have  nothing  j^ati^laetory  to  offer  on  (he  sub- 
jevU  Unfortunately,  I  have  seen  so  mauy  cases  operateil  npcm  by 
others  where  the  condition  was  actiinlly  made  worse,  or  at  bust  not 
beuefitett,  that  it  haB  deterrefl  me  from  expt'rimentijjj^  lo  any  extent. 

SlrabUmwi  OperadoTUi. — The  advancement  of  a  musc!e.  In  my 
library  there  are  works  on  the  eye  by  thirteen  different  authors.  In 
describing  this  ojieration,  all  say  snlx^tantially  the  same  thin^,  only 
that  eome  recommend  two  snlnres,  some  three  or  more.  Bnt  all 
cluim  that  n  diverging  eye  can  be  brought  into  pis  it  ion  and  liehl 
there  by  pius8ing  the  sutures  through  the  flap  of  conjunctiva  only,  at 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  Utter  failure  was  the  record  of  my 
efforts  to  advance  a  muscle  in  bad  aises  of  divergence,  until  I  learneil 
how  to  make  the  operation.  But  not  a  bint  is  given  in  these  thir- 
teen book-**  mentioned  of  the  necessary  proceedings  to  ensure  success. 
And  that  is  the  metliod  of  Dr.  Wmy,  mentioned  in  the  paper.  One 
end  of  the  sutures  must  be  st-curcd  to  the  stnm}i  of  the  tt?n<lon  at  it^ 
insertion  into  the  sclerotic  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  conjunctiva 
or  the  sutures  will  tear  out.  Ninety-five  per  cent*  of  the  operations 
for  advancement  are  made  upon  the  internal  rectus,  and  usually  ujjon 
adults.  The  eye  seems  to  have  be<x>me  atmast  fixed  in  this  position, 
and  considerable  power  must  be  exerted  to  bring  it  into  plat^,  much 
more  in  my  ex|)erienoe  than  the  thiu  delicate  conjunctiva  is  capable 
of  sustaining. 

Jmmahtre  Cataracts — Artificial  ripening  of  the  lens.  My  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  declare  against  the  procedure,  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  f>een  unable  to  accomplish  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
growth  or  formation  of  a  senile  cataract  is  a  physiologie.d  [irogres- 
sive  sclerosis.  That  of  soft  cataract  is  a  regressive  metamorphosis, 
different  processes  entirely.  It  is  true  that  you  may  ptiucture  the 
anterior  capsule,  perform  iridectomy  or  institute  any  of  the  proceed- 
ures  mentioned  in  the  paper  and  set  up  (his  regressive  pro<Tss,  and 
any  transparent  portions  of  a  lens  in  a  very  short  time  will  be- 
come opaque.  Bnt  this  portion  artificially  ripened  is  no  harder  tliau 
l>efore,  no  more  easy  to  operate  upon  for  removaL  It  is  (>ossible 
that  this  cortical,  opaque,  pasty  mass  might  burden  if  left  long 
enough,  tliough  I  have  waiter!  a  year  and  upon  removal  f*>und  no 
evidence  of  any  hardening,  I  make  no  further  attempt  to  artificially 
ripen  a  senile  cataract* 

Dr.  Vilas  :  In  undertaking  to  discuss  the  paf^>er  of  Dr.  Bissell, 
I  am  embarrassed  at  the  outset  in  that  direction  by  a  liearty  con- 
currence in  nearly  all  contained  therein.  Moreover,  on  so  vast  a 
subject,  so  well  treated  by  the  essayist,  I  can  hope  to  shed  no  ad- 
ditional light,  but  perhaps  may  emphasiae  some  of  the  points  made. 

It  secmj  to  me  that  if  I  were  asked  to  name  the  greatest  aid  to 
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the  ophthalmologist  Piippliei!  durinj^  the  time  I  have  practiced  oph- 
thtilm(»loory,  I  shouM  answer  the  prt^ent  n^e  of  cocaine.  It  ha-? 
a  here*]  the  whole  course  of  professional  life  of  an  oculist,  while  to 
those  who  are  constantly  in  the  surgical  arena  it  has  proved  inv^ahi- 
ahle.  I  fihall  not  dwell  on  the  rf^asons  for  this  warm  enooinUira, 
because  its  advantages  have  been  well  set  forth  by  the  essayist,  in 
whose  methcMl  of  ust?  I  cx>ncur.  It  requires  a  tittle  experience  to 
get  its  I>est  effects,  however,  even  witli  the  methml  given.  Were  I 
not  confined  to  its  surgical  aspect,  amch  raore  cooceroing  its  use 
might  be  said. 

Tfte  attention  wliich  anti-  and  asepsis  has  attracted  can  only  J>e 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  profession,  and  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  reputations  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  special  procedures 
eonnet'ted  therewith,  ordy  to  quickly  pass  away.  In  my  judgment 
absolute  clean Ifncss  seen retl  and  maintaiue<l  by  the  simplest  methods, 
is  the  result  to  besought  after;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  too 
much  and  too  careful  irrigJiting  and  drenching  of  the  eye,  internally 
and  externally,  is  on  the  wliole  not  oidy  unnecessary,  but  often 
harmful.  Too  much  care  to  the  sterilization  of  instruments,  lotions, 
and  alt  adjuvants  to  an  operation,  and  to  the  cleanlineas  of  the  patient 
and  operator,  can  hardly  be  given,  liowevcr ;  and  it  is  oftener  that 
the  result  is  attectcd  by  neglect  of  this  precaution  than  from  appar* 
e n 1 1  y  i  nj  u  r i ou s  pa t  f lo  1  og ! vti I  s u  r r on  n d i  n gs. 

In  my  own  practice  I  also  prefer  to  combat  the  dangers  which 
may  arise  from  an  immature  lens  in  a  cataract  extraction,  than  to 
attempt  to  artiti€ially  ripen  it  ;  and  yet,  unless  some  excellent  rca^^on 
(one  almost  im[>erative)  compels,  I  prefer  to  forego  the  ofv^ration 
rather  than  to  tempt  disaster  by  too  boldly  attacking  a  lens  which 
seems  not  yet  fully  ready  for  successful  deli%^ery. 

With  the  exception  of  the  couchisions  as  to  the  results  of  opera- 
tions for  heterophoria,  which  I  consider  too  optimistic,  I  agree  in 
the  main  with  the  bahmcc  of  the  paper — all  of  w^hich  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  onr  prot*eeding*«. 

Dr.  Randall:  I  have  seen  a  little  in  some  of  the  journals  in 
regard  to  Phenic  Acid  obviating  the  systemic  affection.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  any  one  has  had  any  experience  with  that  agent? 

Ha  HOLD  Wii*soN,  M.rx,  of  Detroit:  I  wish  to  mention  an  op- 
eration for  con%'ergent  strabi^^mus,  which^  although  j^crhaps  not 
altogether  novel,  has  not  to  my  knn\vle*lge  been  brought  particularly 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  profession.  It  is  an  operation  which  I  have 
derived  from  my  father,  anti  from  what  source  he  obtained  it  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  have  usetl  it  for  some  lime.  It  consist**,  briefly,  in 
making  two  incisions  through  the  conjunctiva,  one  parallel  to  the 
lower  border,  and  one  parallel  to  the  upper  border  of  the  rectus 
nnisrle.  The  conjunctiva  or  the  snbcfmjtinctival  tissue  is  then 
disaecled  up  with  scis^jors  back  urtder  the  caruncle,  and  as  far  later- 
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ally  as  may  l»e  de**Ired.  The  bmik  is  then  intRKhite*!  under  the 
tnuscle  thruogh  one  of  thfse  im-ision^,  an(i  the  jioiiit  brouii^ht  out 
through  the  other.  The  muscle  is  rheii  severeil.  If  furiher  eorrec* 
tion  18  dei*ired,  lateral  incisions  into  the  Ciipsnle  may  be  made,  Tlie 
advantages  of  the  o|)cratior»  are  the  flight  disfigurement  and  no  (or 
very  little)  retraction  of  the  caruncle* 

F»  Parke  Lewis,  M  IX  ;  Just  a  wnrd  aljont  the  use  of  stronger 
cociiine  in  lowering  the  vinion  of  the  eye  in  tlu^  extraction  of  cata- 
ract, in  four-grain  Mjlulion,  rontiniied  for  ten  or  fifteen  niiniitCK.  I 
believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  is  neeeHsary  in  the  lens, 
aod  ii\  after  u&ing  your  cocaine  ten  minuter  or  more,  you  find  all 
the  elasticity  is  g*»ne,  and  you  ha%'e  to  iiqoeeze  tlie  lens  out,  you 
%"ery  ^eriou^ly  ini|jeril  the  result  of  the  operation.  I  thoroughly 
agr^e  in  limiting  the  time  for  the  use  of  cocaine  in  extracting  the 
cataract.  I  very  often  une  the  cocaine  two  to  four  minuter  ;  it  is 
quite  enough*  During  the  last  year  I  havesteverat  times  made  ojier- 
ation?^  in  one  instance  with  very  peculiar  results.  The  [patient,  an 
old  man  with  the  lens  so  far  matured  as  to  make  reading  impossible, 
and  hx'omotion  difticult ;  after  having  madean  o[)cratiou  the  patient 
was  told  to  come  hack  in  three  or  four  weeks  and  have  tfte  lens 
removed.  N«tt  doitJg  8o  after  two  montlis,  inquiry  was  made,  and 
it  was  f<»und  the  operation  hud  cured  the  lens  in  euch  a  degree  as  to 
nmke  it  [M)8sible  for  him  to  read*  No  operation  was,  of  course, 
ne<'€^fiury  ;  he  could  easily  get  arounti,  and  could  read  large  print. 
|l  wa.K  rather  a  utdqne  ifistance,  and  worth  putting  on  record.     In 

^ird  to  the  immediate  capsulotomy,  which  Dr.  Bissell  has  re- 
ferred to:  while  I  was  not  aware,  at  tlie  time  I  tirst  made  it,  that 
it  had  been  made  by  others^  I  subsequently  learned  by  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Knapp,  tliat  the  same  operation  liad  been  made,  and 
had  been  dibcontiaueib  The  completing  of  an  opemtion  atone  time 
ia  to  me  an  important  matter.     The  patient  may  come  fifty,  one 

indred,  or  twohundreil  miles  to  have  an  extraction  made.  If  you 
In  finish  the  operation  at  the  time  tlie  patient  \h  convalescing,  it 
19  a  very  important  thing,  and  it  do€»s  not  nwessitatc  any  long  otHT- 
ation.  Moreover,  the  division  of  the  capsule  is  in  some  in>tiuice8 
followed  by  a  general  inHammatory  condition.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  operation,  or  one  devoid  of  danger.  If,  therefore,  you 
can  complete  ynur  operation  at  the  time  corneal  incision  is  mad^ 

ttd  the  lens  removed  without  adding  to  the  danger  of  your  oper- 
lion,  you  have  added  enormously  to  the  value  of  your  jirimary 
operation.  Since  the  matter  to  wliivli  Dr,  Bi^i^ell  has  referred,  I 
have  many  times  made  this  immediate  capsulotomy,  and  have  had 
no  reason  to  regret  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  au  entirely  safe  operation. 
So  long  as  we  have  the  iris  in  proper  i>osiiion,  we  may  open  the  pos- 
terior capsule  allowing  the  vitreous  to  go  into  the  anterior  cimmber 
with  no  serious  reisults.     When  the  support  is  taken  off,  then  an 
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element  of  danger  is  introtlucecl.  There  has  sometimes  been  a  little 
loan  of  vitrtous,  a  loss  not  sufficient  to  imperil  the  operation,  but  to 
make  me  fVel  like  ^oing  no  iurther* 

A.  B.  Norton,  M.D*:  I  would  like  to  add  a  suggestion  as  to 
u  liat  to  do  with  those  medium  cases  of  exophoria.  I  want  to  reiterate 
the  benefit,  (he  improvement  of  leaving  off  your  convex  glas**e8  in 
those  i'asivs  of  exophoria.  I  find,  over  and  over  again,  cases  where 
tliey  have  Ijeen  wn^aring  ghisnes,  and  have  been  treating  for  it. 
Leave  otf  convex  glass,  and  the  exojilioria  soon  dinappeiirs*  In 
other  I'a^e^,  where  they  are  not  wearing  those  glasses,  I  think  they 
should  [Hit  on  prism-s.  Let  them  have  a  prism  to  wear.  Trent 
the  muscles,  strengthen  the  internal  recti  up  to  70  degrees  [>ower, 
and  if  that  doess  nc>t  correct  ilie  |K)wer,  let  them  wear  |>ri8ms,  and 
later^  in  the  higher  degrees.  If  necessary,  I  am  willing  to  op- 
erate. The  operation  which  Dr.  Wilson  spoke  of,  for  squint,  ^cems 
to  me  to  be  like  that  of  sub- conjunctivitis  in  the  tcxt'l>ot»ks.  In 
regard  to  one  of  the  Doctor's  questions  about  tannio,  I  will  say 
that  I  do  frequently  use  it,  one  to  two  hundred  or  five  hundreil. 
I  use  it  very  fre(|uently,  drop  it  into  the  eye  every  hour  or  two 
hours,  and  Lielieve  the  essential  value  of  it  h  found  very  frequently. 

DiL  JiissELJ.,  in  citising  the  discussion,  said ;  The  question  hoji 
been  asked  me  regarding  the  spccfai  prejmration  of  cocjiine,  1  have 
had  no  8j>ecial  c.(»imection  with  it,  and  have  not  seen  it  used  in  otir 
work.  I  do  not  think  it  is  superior  to  any  other  aiifesihetic  agents 
that  we  have,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  use,  in  soiling  the  clotlung 
and  staining,  although  it  m:iy  \>e  used.  I  think  in  one  or  two 
it  fms  acle<l  unfuvornbly,  seemingly  aggravating  the  case,  and 
prulmbly  used  too  strong;  but  1  immediately  discarded  it  and  took 
something  elj!^. 

Reganling  the  operation  for  strabismus  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
I  bhotild  Ijave  given  liim  tlie  credit  fur  it  if  I  had  known  that  it 
was  peculiar  to  him.  The  first  0|ieralion  that  I  ever  saw  of  the 
kind  was  not  done  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  tijeonly  modification  I  make 
is  a  suture  I  put  in,  whicl*  has  t?ertaioly  given  me  w^onderful  results. 
In  that  respect  it  differs  from  Dr.  Wilson's,  if  ht  is  really  the  orig- 
inator of  it. 
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THE  STUDY  AND  CORRECTION  OF  HETERO- 
PHOItlA. 

By  Harold  Wiuson,  M.D.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Heterophoria  may  be  defined  as  that  condition  in  which  bi- 
nocular vkinn,  being  temporarily  suspended,  the  visual  lines  of  the 
two  eyes  do  not  intenseet  at  t!ie  point  of  fixation.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  change  in  the  innervation  of  the  ocular  mnscles  when  the  bi- 
Dncular  fusion  of  imager  is  preventeil.  Under  normal  conditions, 
binocular  vision  for  a  given  point  is  maintained  by  the  co-ordinate 
action  of  the  entire  ^'■ronp  of  these  mnscles,  and  in  the  Idea!  eye,  at 
least  within  certain  limits,  the  innervation  of  thtse  muscles  is  not  a 
necessary  function  of  the  binocular  act.  That  is  to  ftay,  the  binocular 
fusion  of  images  being  sus[>ended,  the  innervation  remains  unal- 
tere<l.  It  bcc'omes  a  function  of  tliis  net  only  in  states  of  hetero- 
phoria. 

Heterophoria  is  due  essentially  to  a  condition  of  faulty  innerva- 
tion, which  depends  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  form  and  position  of  the  eyeballs  (orbits)* 

2.  The  place  of  insertion  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

3*  The  essential  and  relative  power  of  the  ocular  muscles  (ampli- 
tude of  convergence), 

4.  The  ratio  of  the  positive  and  negative  portions  of  the  relative 
>mmodation,  together  with  the  ratio  of  the  convergence  and  aceum- 

kdation  for  tlie  point  in  question. 

Under  the  first  head  it  is  clear  that,  assuming  certain  ratios  of  ten- 
sion among  the  muscles  of  the  rye  as  normal  when  fixing  some  point 
at  a  given  distance  from  the  eye,  such  as  1  m.  for  example,  thete 
ratios  must  vary  witli  the  length  of  the  basal  line  of  the  eyes.  For  at 
this  distance,  with  a  basal  line  of  50  mm.,  the  angle  of  convergence  is 
1.43°,  while  with  a  basal  line  of  75  mm.  it  is  2.15°.  In  high  de- 
grees of  myopia  the  alterations  in  the  form  of  tlie  eyeballs  limit  their 
mobility,  aDd,  consequently,  raotlify  the  convergence  tcnsioo  of  tJie 
muaclea* 
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There  is  some  variation  in  the  place  of  insei-tion  of  ihe  ocular  mus- 
cles. Stilling  has  observed  a  wide  variation  in  that  of  the  superior 
oblique*  We  may  assume  as  normal  the  fy I  lowing  meusurenienl^, 
representing  the  distances  of  the  iusertion  of  the  recti  muscles  from 
the  cornea  ( Fuchs)  : 

mm. 

Rectus  intenius, 5.5 

**      externtig 6,9 

'*      inferior^ 6,5 

**      superior,    ..♦*.,.,..     7-7 

In  an  eye  where  the  muscular  balance  is  ordinarily  good,  one  or 
more  mu'^clc?s  may  become  weakened  by  fatigue  or  disease,  neces-sitat- 
ing  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  nervous  stiniulns  to  these  muscles 
in  order  to  preserve  binocular  vision.  Under  these  circumstance?^,  if 
binocular  vision  becomes  abrogated^  heterophoria  is  an  ea«y  and 
necessary  consequence.  Here  we  have  true  **  muscular  insufii- 
ciency." 

From  the  essential  connection  of  accommodation  and  oonvergenoe, 
it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  the  positive  and  negative  portions  of 
the  relative  accoraniodation  for  any  given  point  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  muscular  balance  for  that  point.  Indeed,  if  no 
other  factor  were  operative  to  aticct  the  in uscular equilibrium,  itseema 
reasonable  to  assume  tliat  it  could  be  calculated  from  a  knowletlge  of 
the  relative  accommodation.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  other 
causes  uniformly  do  exert  an  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  eyes, 
and  moreover  may  be  of  such  moment  that  their  effects  entirely  ne 
tive  tlnit  of  the  relative  acconinnHlation, 

We  t*ee,  then,  that  lieterophoria  may  originate  in  a  number  of 
ways*  From  tlie  variety  nf  cau.-^es  we  may  infer  that  there  mitst  l>e 
a  uorresptmdiiig  variation  in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder.  We  shall 
revert  to  tins  further  on. 

Miiliofh  of  Examhmlvm, — In  ant^ertaining  the  amount  and  char* 
acter  of  the  heteropfioria  present  in  a  given  case,  the  essential  de- 
termination to  be  made  is  the  position  of  the  non-fixing  or  deviating 
eye.  The  common  and  most  exact  methods  of  making  tfii^  determi- 
nation are  subjective,  t  >f  objective  methods,  the  only  one  that  i8 
practical  is  the  old  test  of  alternutely  covering  and  uncovering  one 
eye  with  a  screen.  This  is  too  crude  to  lie  of  much  value.  Subjec- 
tive methods  depend  iip<jn  the  uniformity  and  congruity  of  retinal 
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pmjectioa*  Tbe  first  instruraent  of  precisiou  for  making  the  neccs- 
«iry  measurements  was  Stevens's  pliorometer  With  this  instrument, 
^uppoeinfc  the  patient  to  be  of  urJinary  intelligence,  it  is  [masihle  to 
measure  deviations  of  the  eyes  in  any  plane  with  much  acA^-uracy, 
The  suhstitution  of  a  **  stopped**  c^onvex  len«j  of  short  focus  for  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  prisms  emi>loyed  In  the  jiliorometer,  added  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  character  of  the  devia- 
tion could  be  made.  The  "rod  test"  of  Maddox  marked  another 
|it)  in  the  rapidity  of  the  examination,  and  made  it  posi^ible  to 
sure  the  deviation  of  the  non-fixing  eye  by  means  of  scales  drawn 
upon  the  wall  of  the  examining-room,  Burnett's  use  of  a  strong 
convex  cylinder  was  based  upon  the  same  jirinciple.  Another  gain 
in  convenience  and  precision  was  the  introduction  of  the  rotating 
prisms  of  Stevens,  by  which  the  separate  dij^pUicing  prisms  were  done 
away  with.  I  have  addal  another  instrument  to  (his  number,  a  rough 
model  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  tliis  section. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  frame,  holding  upon  its  right  side  a  cell 
containing  two  6^  prisms,  with  their  bases  in  contact;  or  a  Maddox 
rod,  suitalily  mounted  ;  and  on  the  left  a  **  pri.«^m  moljite  **  of  two  5^ 
prii?ms,  whieti,  by  suitable  mechanism^  may  be  rutaied  in  the  same  or 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  amount  of  rotation  measured  upon  a* 
graduated  circle  so  placwl  as  to  be  easily  seen  by  the  observer.  Be- 
hind the  openings  of  tljis  frame  or  slide  are  clips  for  holding  various 
acoessories,  such  as  abducting  or  atlducting  prisms,  a  red  glass,  etc. 
With  the  double  prism  in  proper  position,  and  the  '*pri.sm  mobile" 
at  0"^,  set  to  give  horizontal  displacements,  the  patient  looks  at  the 
point  of  light  through  Iwth  openings  and  sees  three  imugcs  of  it. 
The  middle  image  ia  seen  by  the  left  eye,  and  by  turning  the  milled 
head  of  the  "prism  mobile'*  it  may  be  displaced  horizontally  cither 
to  tbe  riglit  or  left,  from  0°  to  K^.  If,  therefore,  this  image  is  n(»t 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  two,  it  may  be  quickly  brought  into 
this  position,  and  the  exophoria  or  estiplioria  read  off  at  once  upon 
the  graduated  circle  at  tlie  patient's  left  To  measure  deviiitions  in 
any  other  plane,  the  double  pri&m  is  rotated  into  that  plane,  the 
** prism  mobile'^  brought  to  zero,  the  small  milled  head  in  the  face 
of  the  instrument  pushed  well  up.  and,  the  pinion  of  the  recording 
disk  being  ptilled  out,  the  two  prisms  are  r< stated  by  means  of  thi.s 
milled  heail  in  the  same  direction  to  the  desired  angle,  when  these 
adjustments,  being  reversed,  the  measurements  are  made  in  the  same 
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manner  as  at  first.  A  little  familiarity  with  the  instrument  will 
enable  the  observ^er  to  make  these  adjustmeiits  very  rapiMly.  The 
Maddox  rod  may  be  substituted  for  the  double  prism  ifdesire^K  To 
measure  lieterophoria  greater  than  10°,  a  tjuppleraentary  prlsra  may 
be  inserted  in  tlie  proiier  positirm  in  one  of  the  rear  elips,  and  its 
value  added  to  the  re^ulings  of  the  instrument. 

To  measure  abduction  and  adduction,  or  in  fact,  muscular  power 
in  any  direction,  the  double  prism  or  rod  is  removed  from  the  right- 
hand  cell,  and  the  **  prism  mobile  "  having  Ijeen  set  in  tlie  desired 
position,  the  muscnhir  powers  can  be  ettsily  found  by  rotation  of  the 
milled  hettd  at  the  left.  In  these  determinations  also,  supplementary 
prisms  may  be  inserted  into  the  clips  if  necessary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  variety  of  measurements  may 
be  made  by  this  instrument  with  rapidity  and  acctiracy.  Almost 
any  objix^l  of  fixation  may  l>e  used,  and  at  any  distant^  from  the 
eyes.  The  value  of  the  double  prism  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  deter- 
mine whither  three  points  are  in  the  same  straight  line  than  whether 
(as  in  Stevens's  phorometer)  two  jKjints  are  in  an  exactly  horizontal 
or  vertical  line,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  believe  that  the  credit  of 
f^nggesting  this  use  of  the  double  prism  is  due  to  Savage,  although 
the  first  model  of  this  instrument  was  made  long  before  his  sugges- 
tion came  under  my  observation. 

So  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned,  there  is  a  substantial  agreement 
in  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Stevens  pliorometeri  the 
rod  te.Ht,  and  the  little  insirnment  above  de8cril>ed.  Bisfcell  has  made 
a  aeries  of  comparisons  of  the  rod  and  prism  tests.  In  fifty-two 
cases  of  heterophoria,  the  findings  of  the  rod  test  were  greater  than 
those  of  the  prism  test  in  twenty-six,  the  differences  ranging  from 
0,25  to  4  priHni  dioptrics,  from  which  he  concludes  that  tlie  rod  test 
is  the  more  accurate.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  accords  with  the 
experience  of  observers  genendly. 

For  the  determination  of"  insufficiencies  of  the  oblique  muscles,'* 
Savage  employs  the  double  prism  before  one  eye,  and  a  horizontal 
stripe  at  a  dist^ince  of  eleven  inches,  as  a  test  object.  If  there  is  an 
insnfficiency  present,  the  niidille  line  wilt  run  oblif|uely  between  the 
other  two,  I  lie  direction  of  the  oblicpiity  being  dependent  upon  the 
particular  muscle  at  fitult, 

Heterophoria  may  be  measured  in  degrees  of  refracting  angle,  or 
of  minimum   deviation  ;  in   prism  diaptries,  in   metre-angles,  or  in 
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itigrades.  The  most  common  method  is  to  use  the  refracting 
angle  of  the  necessary  prism.  There  is  at  present,  no  agreement 
among  oculists  a;s  to  the  most  desirable  of  the  various  reforms  that 
have  been  suggested, 

Si/mptoTiis. — In  attempting  to  enumerate  the  symptoms  of  hetero- 
phoria^  we  enter  at  once  upon  debatable  ground.  A  wide  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  among  physicians  as  to  the  symptoms  which 
heterophoria  is  capable  of  setting  up.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  class  of 
enthusiasts  who  claim  for  this  disorder  tlie  power  of  exciting  nu- 
merous, remote  and  profound  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  extending  its  effects  to  include  chorea,  epilepsy  and 
insanity.  In  support  of  this  claim,  clinical  experience  in  these 
affections  is  set  forth,  showing  that  they  have  sometimes  been  re- 
lieved by  proper  treatment  directed  to  the  heterophoria  alone.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  deny  these  claims  in*ioto  and 
presumably  upon  scientific  grounds.  It  is  difficult  to  deny  the  evi* 
denee  of  one's  own  experience,  or  that  of  other  competent  observers, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  interpret  clinical  facts.  So  far  a.s  con- 
cems  the  cure  of  remote  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
epilepsy,  fr»r  example,  by  the  performance  of  graduatetl  tenotomy,  it 
must  be  lx>rne  in  raiiid  that  in  idt(>pathic  epilepsy  at  least,  patients 
have  often  recovered  as  an  apparent  result  of  a  variety  of  surgical 
operations,  such  as  trepanation  without  discoverable  lesion  of  the 
brain  or  meninges;  circumcision  for  phimosis  ;  the  excision  of  scar- 
ttflsue;  the  removal  of  bullets,  and  many  other  diverse  proi^edures. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  observe  the  fact  tliat  there  is  often 
a  curative  influence  in  a  purely  indifferent  surgical  0[>eration.  Tims 
we  have  recorded  cases  where,  independent  of  the  direct  and  projier 
results  of  the  operation,  abilomiual  tumors  of  considerable  size  have 
di^p|>eared  after  a  simple  incision  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  hip- 
disease  lias  been  cured,  it  is  said,  by  removal  of  the  fore-skin.  Even 
without  the  hypothetical  effects  of  trauma  upon  the  nutrition,  func- 
tional and  organic  diseases  have  not  infrequently,  I  think,  been  cured 
simply  by  some  radical  change  in  the  patient^s  emotional  state.  My 
attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  case  of  cataract  reported  as  cured 
by  *'  Christian  Science,"  From  the  acciimulateil  evidence  now  at 
hand,  I  believe  that  hardly  more  can  be  affirmeil  than  that  these 
remote  neuroses  may  in  rare  instances  be  among  the  symptoms  of 
heterophoria,  but  that  their  claim  to  such  a  place  has  not  yet  been 
^tablished  beyond  cavil. 
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Segiiin  has  reoently  given  a  provisional  statement  of  the  symptoms 
of  certain  forras  of  eje-strain.  According  to  this  writer,  paresis 
(insufficiency)  of  the  third  cerebral  nerves  and  attached  mnacles  (in 
which  condition  we  may  get  exophoria  or  hyperphoria  or  both)  is 
marked  by  certain  rather  definite  eyniptoras,  of  which  he  r^anls 
oocipitO'Cervical  pain  and  distress  as  the  most  characteristic*  **  The 
pain,"  he  says,  **  diurnal,  as  a  rule,  and  often  not  appearing  until  the 
patient  has  used  his  eyes  in  dressing,  eating  or  reading,  is  usually 
greatest  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  second  vertebra,  thongh 
it  often  extends  from  (he  npper  part  of  the  occiput  to  the  fourth  or 
even  sixth  vertebra.  It  is  sometimes  more  a  'distress'  than  a  trut? 
pain,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  sensations  of  stiBFoess  and  tight- 
ness (*as  if  a  hand  graspe<i  the  neck  ^).  There  is  never,  strictly 
speaking,  neuralgia  of  the  occipital  nerves,  or  objective  rigidity,  as 
in  beginning  caries.  Tenderness  is  rarely  found,  though  in  women 
spinal  hypenesthesia  (so-called  spinal  irritation)  often  coincides.  Fre- 
quently there  is  a  sensation  of  weight  or  downward  pressure  on  ttie 
liack  part  of  the  head,  with  (usually)  intermittent  numbness  (a  'dead* 
or  *  wooden  '  feeling)  and  formication*  In  some  cases  the  fulness  or 
tightness  (cincture  or  cap  feeling)  extends  to  the  whole  head.  Appa- 
rent loss  of  power  of  attention  and  concentration  (volition)  is  much 
complained  of,  even  to  a  degree  simulatiug  mental  failure.  Reading,  M 
writing,  sewing,  piano  practice,  conversation,  even  eating,  are  pain-  ™ 
ful  or  unbearable;  in  otlier  words,  the  symptoms  are  increased  by 
any  act  requiring  convergence  and  accommodation.  The  prolonged 
duration  of  these  symptoms,  or,  rather,  of  the  strain,  may  lead  to 
neurasthenia,  insomnia  and  a  curious  mixture  of  hysteria  and  hypo- 
chondria, 80  that  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  obscure.  Headache  is 
not  rare,  but  in  such  cases  there  are  also  faults  in  refraction  or  other 
factors.  Simple  asthenopia,  sense  of  fatigue,  or  pain  in  the  eyes, 
orbits,  brow  or  temples,  is  only  occasional,  and  seldom  a  promineot 
symptom.     Uusually  the  patient  pretends  to  have  strong  eyes." 

Payne  has  recorded  a  somewhat  similar  classitif^tton,  referring  the 
occipital  headaches  to  exophoria  and  hy ^lerphoria.  He  adds  the 
additional  symptom  that  these  patients  show  marked  inability  to  use 
their  eyes  at  night,  while  their  ordinary  nse  in  the  daytime  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Frontal  pain  or  headache  is  referred  to  excessive 
gtrain  of  convergence  or  accommodation^  as  in  hy|>eropia  and  astig- 
matism. 

The  symptoms  of  esophorla  are  less  clearly  marked.      Seguin 
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notae,  as  asdociate<i  with  paresis  of  the  **  sixth  cerebral  nerves,"  that 
a  sense  of  confusion ^  or  dizziness,  not  a  true  vertigo,  is  one  of  the 
most  promioent  symptoms.  The  use  of  the  eyes  for  distant  object'^^ 
walking  in  the  streets,  contact  and  bo  sin  ess  with  other  persons,  at^ 
tendance  at  church  or  in  the  theatre,  sight -seeing,  shopping  and  sim- 
ilar occupations  may  be  productive  of  great  distress  to  the  patient, 
who  feels  better  wlien  qniet  and  alone.  "  Various  and  peculiar  sen* 
satjons  are  ft^lt  in  the  head,  such  as  a  sense  of  fulne.ss,  *  as  if  the 
head  would  barest  ;*  a  downward  pressure  on  (he  head,  diffusetl  or 
Iota  listed, 'as  if  a  stone  or  sharp  stick  '  pressed  on  it;  a  sense  of 
constriction,  general  or  cincture-like;  pain  in  various  areas  of  the 
scalp;  occasional  feelings  of  numbness  {a  'dead  *  or  ^  wooden '  feel- 
'ing),  or  of  formication  or  worm- 1  ike  crawl  irjg,  also  variously  dis- 
tribut&l ;  a  quasi'tinnitusy  or  noise  in  the  head  (not  in  the  ears)  is 
not  rare/*     (Seguin,) 

The  symptoms  of  esophoria  are  not  so  characteristic  as  those  of 
exophoria  and  hyperphoria,  and  will  be  seen  to  overlap  them* 

Insomnia  and  general  nervous  debility  are  said  to  be  not  uncom- 
mon results  of  continued  eye-strain.  In  the  eyeball  itself  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  various  forms  of  local  inflammatory  affections, 
?ach  as  conjunctival  bypersemia,  blepharitis,  ulcers,  etc,  (Stevens)^ 
may  sometimes  be  indirectly  dependent  upon  eye-strain.  Stevens 
has  called  attention  to  certain  facial  expressions  characteristic  of  the 
various  forms  of  heterophoria.  In  esophoria,  for  example,  the  brows 
are  Cf>mpress«d,  with  the  inner  end  curving  down  toward  the  nose; 
Iin^  upon  the  forehead  low.  In  exophoria  the  brows  are  raised  or 
arched ;  lines  upon  the  forehead  high.  In  hyperphoria  the  features 
are  more  irregular,  and  one  eyebrow  is  compressed  or  drawn  down, 
to  correspond  with  the  hyperphoria, 

TreutmenL — Here,  again,  we  enter  upon  a  subject  where  widely 
different  opinions  are  held.  In  approaching  the  question  of  treat* 
ment  we  must  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  causes  which  may 
lie  back  of  the  heterophoria,  I  am  conviut^ed  that  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  causation  in  a  given  case,  where  pftssible,  will 
often  lead  to  a  more  just  treatment  than  could  be  given  by  any  man- 
ner of  routine.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  aswrtain  the 
cause  in  a  given  case  of  heterophoria  with  any  exactness,  but  even  a 
r^sonable  inference  is  highly  desirable.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  exopho- 
ria due  to  paresis  of  the  internal  recti  from  general  debility  or  over- 
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work,  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  resort  to  tenotomy  for  its 
correction,  while  if  it  were  due  to  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  eye- 
ball incident  to  a  high-grade  myopia,  the  surgical  procedure  might 
be  eminently  proper* 

The  treatment  of  heterophoria  should  begin  with  the  determination 
of  the  following  points: 

1,  The  amount  and  character  of  the  heterophoria:  a,  for  infinity; 
b,  for  reading  distance:  i.e.,  ^  metre. 

2.  The  mobility  of  the  eyeballs  in  various  directions* 
Pj,  The  refraction. 

4.  The  muscular  power;  a.  adduction;  6,  abduction  ;  c,  sarsum- 
ductlon  ]  d^  amplitude  of  convergence. 

5,  The  relative  accommodation;  a,  for  infinity;  i,  for  reading 
d  istance. 

The  prnctical  value  of  these  determinationa  is  evident.  That  of 
the  relative  accommodation  will  be  necessary  or  at  least  useful,  in 
certain  cases  only*  The  amplitude  of  convergence  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  Landolt's  ophtlialrao-dynaraometer,  for  its  possi- 
tive,  and  abducting  prisms  for  its  negative  portion.  The  informa- 
tion which  it  Kupplies  is  largely  contained  in  the  determinations  of 
the  adduction  and  abduction.  Thus  if  the  negative  convergence — 
alxlucfion — in  a  given  case  is  markedly  defective^  tenotomy  of  the 
internal  recti  muscles  for  exophoria  would  be  inadmissible. 

Hyperphoria. — Stevens  states  that  the  treatment  for  hyperphoria 
is  tenotomy.  This  statement  is  in  accord  with  my  own  exj^rience* 
In  some  case^,  where  there  is  an  error  of  refraction  requiring  the 
constant  use  of  glasses,  a  correcting  prism  may  be  incorporated  with 
them,  and  give  satisfactory  relief.  Or  with  emmetropic  eyes,  the 
prism  may  be  mounted  in  Bpectacle  frames  and  worn  constantly. 

It  is  questionable  what  i  ate  mat  remedies  can  do  for  the  relief  of 
liyperphoria.  The  late  Geo.  S.  Norton,  M.D,,in  1889,  called  attention 
to  the  provings  of  Senega  and  OuosmtxHum,  and  their  usefulness  In 
affections  of  the  c»t*idar  muscles,  and  reported  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  these  drugs  had  been  use*!  with  apparent  l>enefit.  The  value 
of  Senega  in  hyperphoria  has  l>een  made  ihe  subject  of  a  recent  com- 
munication by  Linuell,  but  as  I  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show,* 
the  usefulness  of  the  remedy  in  this  disorder  is  by  no  means  proven 
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provinga  of  Senega  do  not  sliuw 
any  special  adaptability  of  the  driiL*;  to  hyperphoria,  so  far  a*i  we 
itndcirslaDd  the  eiyinptoms  of  this  aifectioii.  Nevertheless,  it  might 
have  an  empirical  or  clinical  value,  bnt  the  evidence  even  hci*e  in 
defective,  Norton  says  that  the  fevmptoms  calling  for  Senega,  are 
"dull,  tire<J,  aching,  pressing  pains  in  the  eyes,  or  throughont  the 
whole  head,  with  smarting  and  burning  in  the  eye*^,  always  worse 
after  using  them  and  often  accompanied  by  catarrhal  symptoms  of 
be  conjunctiva.*' 

Onosmodium  has  many  symptoms  of  heteroplioria  in  it.s  proving, 
c*^«,  occipital  headache  J  a  dull  acliing  pain  extending  down  the 
back  of  the  neck,  or  over  one  side  of  the  head,  generally  the  left ; 
vertigo,  with  strained  or  sLiif  seuFiation  in  the  eyes,  aggravated  by 
ase  of  the  eyes  for  near  work.  Gelseraiuni  has  a  transient  vertical 
diplopia,  and  may  be  of  value  in  tljose  raises  of  liyj>eri)horia  accom- 
paDied  with  the  paretic  or  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
remedy.  Stramonium  shows  a  marked  vcrtiail  diplopia  in  its  prov- 
higs.  The  importHncii  of  this  symptom  in  the  proving  of  a  drug,  is 
■  simply  tliat  it  indicates  that  tlie  drug  has  a  direct  influence  upon 
these  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  hyperphoria. 
We  do  not  find  diplopia  (unless  it  be  transitory)  in  heterophoria« 
But  as  a  drug-symptom,  diplopia  is  an  indication  that  the  remedy 
^has  an  at^tion  along  the  line  in  which  we  seek  for  curative  effects, 
and  suggests  that  it  may  pos^sess  valuable  therapeutic  pro[»erties  in 
the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  upward  and  downward  turning 
muscles  of  the  eyes.  So  far  as  the  applicabilrfy  of  these  or  other 
drugs  to  the  cure  of  hyperphoria,  is  concerned,  the  evidcnc*e  in  their 
favor,  is  at  tlie  best,  obscured  by  tlie  fact  that  in  abnost  all  of  the 
cases  reported,  other  treatment  than  the  medicinal  was  given  the 
patient,  so  that  the  action  of  the  remedy  is  not  clearly  shown, 
Norton,  himself,  limits  all  attempts  at  a  cure  by  remtMlies  to  hyper- 
phoria of  less  than  2*^*  In  higher  degrees,  an  immediate  tenotomy 
was  advised. 

Systematic  exercise  of  the  affected  muscles  by  means  of  prism«i, 
has  been  use<l  and  recommended  as  a  cure  for  hyperphoria,  and  the 
clinical  evidence  in  our  hands  is  favorable  to  its  usefulneas.  In  hy- 
l^erphoria  of  1"^  and  perhaps  2"^,  if  persisted  in,  It  may  effect  a  cure, 
but  in  higher  degrees  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  value. 

In  a  case  where  there  is  a  manifest  hyperphoria  of  say  P,  circum- 
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stanofis  often  suggest  tliat  there  is  an  adcHtional  amount  that  ia 
latent,  and  a  correcting  prism  is  prescribed,  to  l>e  worn  oonHtaotlv, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  revealiug  this  latent  defect.  Under  these  oircuni- 
stances,  in  many  instances,  Hie  daily  examination  will  show  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  hyperphoria,  until  we  may  have  developed 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  beginning  with  I'',  as  much  as  5°  or  more. 
Tlvis  firml  amount  is  then  accepted  as  the  total  of  the  real  hyf>erpho- 
ria  present,  and  made  the  basis  of  an  operative  correction.  Now 
while  it  may  happen  thiU  latent  hyperphoria  can  l>e  made  manifest 
in  this  way  in  some  instanws,  we  most  not  lose  siglit  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  constant  influence  of  a  prisra,  the  normal  equilibrium  of 
the  eyes  will  often  be  temporarily  changed  so  as  to  generate  a  species 
of  false  heterophoria.  Thus  it  is  poasible  to  prochtce  at  will  exo- 
phoria  or  esophoria  in  the  same  eyes,  by  wearing  prisms  with  the 
Iwise  in  or  out,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  either  right  or  left  hyper- 
phoria, as  we  please,  in  a  similar  manner.  The  heterophoria  th 
prtRluced  is  of  variable  duration,  but  always  temporary.  It  ma; 
not  bf  possible  always  to  distinguish  between  the  factitious  and  the 
real  delet^t*  The  increased  relief  of  concomitant  symjitoms,  by  the 
corrected  increase  in  the  manifest  heterophoria,  if  it  «x»curs,  or  the 
greater  permanency  of  the  disortlered  equilibrium,  might  serve  as 
distinguishing  marks,  but  if  we  accept  as  the  true  state  of  muscular 
equilibrium,  that  shown  while  the  eyes  are  under  the  influence  of 
prif^ms  constantly  worn,  we  are  treading  upon  dangerous  ground^ 
and  if  it  is  taken  as  the  guide  to  the  extent  of  the  operation,  we  are 
apt  to  afllict  onr  patients  with  an  over-correction* 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  operation  itself,  I  hav*e  little  to 
say,  except  that  in  tenotomy  of  the  rectus  su|>erior,  care  must  lie 
taken  to  make  the  incision  high  enough,  so  that  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle  will  lie  in  the  wound.  Ratlier  than  to  fail  in  this  respect, 
the  o[)erator  should  measure  the  necessary  eight  mm,  from  the  cor- 
neal margin  with  exactness.  In  my  experience,  complete  section  of 
the  teiHh>n  is  often  required  for  the  correction  of  even  low  degrees  of 
hyperphoria*  The  lid  retractor,  held  by  an  assistant  is  much  more 
comfortable  for  the  patient  than  the  spring  speculum.  At  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  correction  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. If  an  over- correct  ion  is  made,  an  appropriate  advaui^meut 
is  easily  done* 

Exopkoria  and  Esophoria, — As  in  the  treatment  of  hyperphoria. 
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we  have  here  a  variety  of  methmls  to  clioose  from  ;  surgioal,  gyni- 
nastic,  hygienic  and  medicinal.  As  indieateil  above,  we  are  to  he 
guideti  by  the  causes  lying  back  of  the  particular  troubles  in  ques- 
tion, 80  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover  them.  Tfiere  is  asscKjiatetl  with 
ino^t  c^es  of  disturbed  muscular  cquilibriuni  a  defective  ratio  of 
abduction  and  adduction,  as  well  as  positive  deficiencies  iu  muscular 
power,  Tluis  in  a  typical  case  of  exophorin,  we  may  find  that  the 
aHductton  is  abnormally  low,  or  the  alKluction  excessively  lii^h.  In 
the  exceptional  and  irregular  cases  this  does  not  obtain*  We  may 
have  exophoria  with  an  adduction  of  40*^  or  50.°  Or  there  may  be 
ejtophoria  rn  remote  vi.sion  and  es^iphoria  for  tlie  near  point ;  or  the 
reverse  raay  be  true.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty -nine  cases 
of  exophoria,  Norton  found  ten  with  esophoria  in  accommodation  ; 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cases  of  esophoria  there  were  bixty- 
eight  with  exophoria  in  accommodation.  These  atypical  cases  are 
credited  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  hyperphoria,  and  tlie  recom- 
inendation  is  made  to  correct  this  before  undertaking  tie  correction 
of  the  lateral  disti»rbances.  In  some  eases  clinical  experience  seems 
to  justify  this  assumption.  Upon  theoretical  grounds  however, 
Uicre  would  not  sc^ni  to  be  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  we 
may  call  *' crossed  heterophoria/'  in  a  faulty  innervatiou  of  the  supe- 
rior or  inferior  recti  muscles.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  slightly  in- 
creaseil  tension  of  these  muscles  in  the  act  of  convergence,  but  this 
iieems  hardly  enough  to  account  for  the  abnormal  conditions  so  fre- 
quently met  with.  As  I  have  elsewhere  soggestetl,  a  more  rational 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  **  crossed  heterophoria  '*  may  be 
fr>«nd  in  the  relations  between  accommodation  and  convergence.  If 
we  have  a  case  of  slight  esophoria  in  remote  vision,  for  example,  it 
b  easy  to  conceive  that  in  convergence  for  the  near  point,  exophoria 
might  result  from  an  enfeebled  power  of  accommodation,  by  which 
the  added  stirauhis  of  the  accommodative  act  was  not  adequate  to 
maintain  the  necessary  convergence.  This  is  easily  shown  in  an 
experimental  wny,  by  observing  the  effect  of  convex  and  concave 
glasses  upon  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  eyes  iu  fixation  for 
the  near  point.  If  we  have  orthophoria,  or  a  low  degree  of  eso- 
phoria for  distance,  we  can  obtain  exophoria  at  the  near  point,  by 
decreasing  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  use  for  that  point  by 
means  of  convex  glasses,  Exoplioria  may  be  transformed  into 
esophoria  or  into  orthophoria  in  a  like  manner,  by  means  of  concave 
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glasses.  These  experiments  show  very  clearly  the  ease  with  which 
**crossefl  heteropharia"  may  be  explained  independently  of  a  real  or 
hypothetical  hyperphoria.  They  also  suggest  a  possible  uieth^Hl  of 
treatment  in  some  eases  by  such  exercise  of  the  aoooramodiitjon  a.i 
will  increiU5e  its  positive  range.  Clinical  experience  to  justify  rhis 
suggestion  is  wanting,  a»  cases  entirely  a|)propriate  to  it  have  not 
come  uiitler  my  observation  since  ihe  idea  occurred  t-o  me,  I  am 
sati.^fied  however,  that  the  key  to  the  explanation  and  treatment  of  a 
goofl  many  puzzling  cases  of  heterophoria  will  l)e  found  in  a  study 
of  the  relations  between  the  accomnindation  and  convergence,  and  in 
the  relative  aniplitnde  of  accommcxlation^ 

Tenotomy  of  the  stronger  muscle  after  the  method  of  Stevens  is  a 
familiar  method  of  treatment.  The  extent  of  the  0[veration  is  de- 
termined by  tlie  amplitude  of  ex»nvergGuce.  If  we  have  exopborla 
with  subnormal  abduction  for  the  far  point,  it  will  be  improper  to 
teootomize  the  already  weak  muscle*  In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  a  tenotomy  is  indicated  in  exophoria  only 
when  there  is  an  absolute  or  relatively  excessive  abduction.  lo  the 
eontradiotory  cases,  the  treatment  mnst  first  be  directt^d  to  increa^^in^ 
the  power  of  the  weak  muscles,  and  of  tlie  accommodation,  if  nec- 
essary. If  there  is  liyperphnria  present,  it  may  be  relieve*!.  The 
immediate  effects  of  a  tenotomy  upon  the  lateral  muscles  may  exceed 
the  final  eERx-t  desired  by  P  or  2,'^  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
operation  be  made  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  tissues 
surrtrunding  tlie  muscle,  so  that  there  may  be  as  little  restricticiti  of 
mcvtiou  fcdlowing  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  correction  of  the  hetero- 
phoria. Tlie  patient  will  comm<inly  complain  of  diplopia  in  l<K»king 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the  tenotomized 
muscle,  and  it  may  be  many  months,  or  even  a  year  or  two  before 
this  will  disappear.  If  the  0[)eration  has  not  been  too  extensive, 
normal  mobility  will  be  eventually  recovered. 

In  many  cases  of  lateral  heterojihoria,  a  tenotomy  is  unnecessary. 
The  muscular  balance,  when  but  slightly  deranged,  will  often  be  re- 
stored by  the  gymnastic  use  of  prisms.  This  method  of  treatraent 
will  require  numerous  and  frerjuent  sittings,  I  prefer  to  add  to  the 
office  treatments  the  gymnastic  use  of  prisms  by  the  patient  several 
minutes  tlaily,  increiising  the  strength  of  the  |>rism  as  the  adduction 
or  abduction  becomes  greater.  Tiiis  exercise  with  prisms  is  to 
recommended  in  all  cas^  where  the  convergence  is  abnormal^ 
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*  though  aa  operation  be  in  view,  and  should  be  continued  until  as 
nearly  a  normal  balance  of  [K*wer  as  jioBsible  is  secnre<]* 

77if rapeutic^ — The  sphere  of  action  of  remedies  in  the  treatment 
of  htfterophoria  is  not  well  define<L  The  rea^n  for  this,  lies  in  the 
fact  already  alhided  to,  that  specialists  are  usually  unwilling  to  re- 
strict themselves  to  internal  medication,  hut  must  correct  by  meehan- 
ical  cir  surgical,  or  by  other  acce>ssnry  means  obvious  defects  in  the 
eyes.  Thus  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  use  of  systematic  exercise  and  electricity  are  at  lea'at 
very  common  acxsompanimentij  of  tlje  indicatiHl  remedy.  This  eom- 
pounding  of  remedial  measures,  together  with  the  Simiewliat  uncer- 
tain knowledge  in  our  possession  as  to  the  natural  history  of  eye 
fiiraiu^  combine  to  increase  the  skepticism  in  the  value  of  drugs, 
'wbii^h  the  spei^ialist  seems  naturally  to  possess.  Speaking  simply 
from  fuy  own  experience,  candor  cora|ie!s  me  to  say  that  evidences 
of  beneficial  effects  from  medicine  in  heterophnria  are  very  obscure. 
Still  there  are  many  men  in  our  school  who  think  otherwise, 
and  this  failure  on  my  part  may  be  a  personal  fault*  Even  among 
those  who  are  the  most  sanguine  in  the  use  of  remedies,  however,  it 
is  fair  to  ^^ay  that  their  employment  is  made  to  play  a  secondary  part 
to  the  other  methods  we  have  considered.  They  are  held  to  be  use- 
ful adjuvants,  rather  that  the  principal  factors  in  the  cure,  and  are 
often  resorted  to,  chiefly  when  other  means  have  failed.  It  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  diHj>arage  the  use  of  internal  remedies  in  the 
treatment  of  ocular  disorders,  and  certainly  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  avail  ourselves  of  their  help,  our  law  of  therapeutics  gives  us  the 
inost  satisfactory  guide;  yet  it  c^innot  be  denied  that  surgical,  me- 
chanical and  empirical  local  and  constitutional  methods  are  the 
atock-in* trade  of  the  great  majority  of  even  those  oculists  who  call 
themselves  "  homceopaths."  If  it  were  less  so,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  face  the  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  we 
think  they  ought  to  be.  If  we  have  any  better  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  any  branch  of  medicine  than  our  Old-School  colletigues,  it  is 
due  ilirectly  or  indirectly  to  our  law  of  therapeutics.  We  cannot 
aflforfl  then,  to  indulge  in  too  much  skepticism  as  to  the  value  of 
drugs. 

Of  the  remedies  likely  to  be  of  benefit  in  heterophoria,  the  follow- 
uig  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  important :  Onosmtxiium, 
Gels,,  Senega,  Strara.,  Bry.,  Phos.,  Natn  mur,,  Ruta.,  Calc.  phos., 
Argent,  nit. 
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Discussion. 

John  E.  Payne,  M*D.  ;  This  adniirahle  paper  has  so  covered 

the  grouii<l  of  imr  present  kn»nvle<lcre  of  this  sultject  as  to  leave  Uut 
little  opportunity  for  other  thiui  a  ^statement  of  our  individual  exjie- 
rienee  in  sueh  eiises.  That  heterophoria  df:>es  exi.st  there  can  be  no 
dnul>t,  but  tests  of  positive  deraotjstranoii  Imve  l^een  eo  inadeqnate 
as  to  deter  the  cautious  observer  from  the  af>plieation  of  any  remedy 
that  ean  not  be  readily  annulled  should  octusiou  demand.  We  will 
louk  f(^r\vard  with  much  expectancy  to  tlie  workings  of  Dr.  Wibon's^ 
improved  instrunieut,  a  description  of  winch  he  lias  Ix'en  so  kind  as 
to  give  us.  All  prism  tests  heretoftire  <lcvise*l  have  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  l»eing  iuaecurate  when  used  over  strong  convex  or  con- 
cave lenses  im|jro[>erly  centered.  Rapid  work  is  manifestly  impas- 
sible under  these  conditions,  especially  when  testing  for  small 
degrees  of  heteroplioria,  A  strong  cylinder  lens  deceutcred  in  the 
n  1  er  i  r  I  i  a  u  o  f  i  t  s  g  r ea t  est  e  u  r  v  a  t  n  re  m  ay  u  pse tall  ou  r  e  1  a  Ix j ra  te  mefis- 
uremcnls,  and  lead  us  intrv  errors  of  treatnient. 

We  know  tirat  the  persistent  use  of  prisms  has  power  to  induce 
simulated  heterophoria;  why  not  therefore  the  same  of  strong  convex 
or  concave  spherical  or  cylintler  lenses  improperly  centered.  As  a 
preliminary  therefore  to  all  tests  fur  heterophoria  we  must  make 
accurate  adjustments  of  all  lenses  correcting  errors  of  refraction. 
Then  as  to  times  for  making  measurements;  I  have  tbnntl  that  inner- 
vation of  the  recti  is  greater  in  early  morning  and  in  evening  liours, 
the  maximum  of  control  being  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 
I  have  been  aceustomed  to  ascribe  to  the  temporary  muscular  inac- 
tivity that  is  an  integral  part  of  our  existence  after  prolongetl  repoi$e 
in  sleep,  in  case  of  the  morning  hours,  and  ti>  the  fatigue  that  follows 
a  day's  exertion^  in  the  evening  hours.  I  have  found  a  differencse  of 
as  much  as  four  degrees  in  exophoria.  Surely  this  must  have  an  iai- 
}»ortant  bearing  on  our  final  diagnosis.  Again,  who  can  say  frona 
our  present  methods  of  examination  that  a  case  of  heterophoria  that 
presents  itself  to  us  is  not  quite  as  nmeh  due  to  a  spasm  of  one  of  the 
TiH-ti  muscles  as  to  an  insulliciency^  or  innervation,  of  its  op[>*>neiit  ? 
My  experience  wouM  lead  me  to  suppose  that  such  is  tlie  fact  in 
some  cases  at  lejtst,  if  not  in  a  majority.  During  my  early  study 
of  heterofdniria  1  liad  occasion  to  *)perate  on  several  eases  of  exo- 
phoria,  and  to  my  surprise  I  ion  ml  that  a  very  careful  tenotomy  per- 
ibrmed  on  one  of  tht^se  by  tlie  Stevens'  method  (without  the  use  of 
strabismus  ht>ok,  and  making  the  eonjunetival  opening  very  small 
and  exactly  over  the  tendinous  insertion)  was  folio we< I  by  a  swing- 
ing in  of  the  eye  to  an  ovareonrcn/fnce  of  16  degrees  from  an  over- 
tHvergenc^  of  10  degrees,  and  by  adec-ided  diplopia.  The  eye  seemed 
literally  to  "  snap  "  in ward?^,  such  force  was  ustnl  by  the  internus. 
This  ciise  presented,  previous  to  the  operation,  a  very  limited 
adduction  with  an  exaggerated  abduction.  I  have  since  had  the 
experience  repeated.     If  the  trouble  had  been  due  to  an  inner vatioii 
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of  the  interDUB,  as,  previous  to  the  operation,  I  had  siippofsed  it  to  be, 
rhenc.'e  came  its  euJilen  accession  of  strength  wlion  frtW  fn»m  the 

•Veslmint  of  it4  op|K>nent  ?  It  neemj^  more  reasonahle  to  ascribe  the 
whole  trouble  to  a  tonio  spasm  of  the  extermiP.  caiininp:  limited 
adduction  and  dt^cidenl  exophoria,  than  to  plac'e  it  in  the  UNual  cate- 
gory of  weaken h1  inlerni.  These  cases  also  suggest  that  our  present 
met  hfKis  of  testing  theacinal  strength  of  the  muscles  are  misleading, 
and  that  a  limited  m/ilnctiun  or  a  Uniiled  citduetion  are  merely  such 
relatively »  and  not  sufficiently  p^Bitive  in  demonstration  of  individ- 
ual strt^ngth  as  to  alhnv  us  to  apply  such  radical  treatraent  as 
I  en  n  to  my. 

Dr,  Wilson  has  menliuned  Dr.  Seguin*s  observation  of  a  "quasi- 
tinnitus,  or  noise  in  the  liead»"  atrorn|mnving  esophurla  due  to 
"  paresis  of  the  6th  cerebral  nervifj?.**  I  can  bear  testimony  tua  likti 
experience,  in  two  cases  of  exophoria.  In  tliese,  the  noise  was  de- 
!?eribed  as  a  singing,  like  crickets  or  grasshoppers  in  a  tield,  ap|>ar- 

Lcntly  located  in  the  ears  thenis?elves,  and  coming  on  after  prolonged 
ase  of  the  eyes»  One  patient  said  that  he  considered  the  advent  of 
thi§  symptom  a  warning  to  desist  from  the  use  of  liis  eyes,  wliich, 
if  neglected,  woubl  result  in  a  severe  occipital  headaelje  the  follow- 
ing day.  An  exu  mi  nation  of  his  tympanic  membnines  disclosed  a 
progressiv^c  subacute  catarrh  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  membrane, 
rilh  sijme  thickening  of  the  latter,  and  a  perceptible  diminution  of 
the  acuteness  of  hearing.  The  other  cAse  was  not  exatuined  with 
relerenc'c  to  this. 

Reganling  treatment,  my  exj)erienee  has  not  as  yet  led  me  to 
place  much  reliance  in  tJie  etficacy  of  internal  medication,  but  rather 
to  prefer  meehardcal  methods,  such  as  prisms  and  gymnastic  exer- 

MBi}§e8,  combined  with  general  hygienic  measures*  The  use  of  low 
iegrees  of  prisms  (the  P  or  the  2"^  l>eibre  each  eye)  in  exophoria  and 

lit)  esophoria,  even  in  high  degrees  of  abcrralionj  combined  witli  gyni- 

*hastic  exercise  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  days,  under  personal  ob- 
servation and  manipulation,  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 

r*ecure  a  restoration  of  painless  vision  to  ttie  patient.  Prisms  of  high 
"egree  do  not  accomplish   more  in  such  eases,  and  they  eventually 

Boeeome  an  element  of  dependence  that  will,  in  the  end,  cause  an  ex* 
Iggeratron  of  the  symptoms. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  Homfeopathic  reme^ly  that 
I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  Dr,  Wilson's  list,  but  whicli  I  liave  found 
useful  in  cases  of  hypero[>ic  astigmatism  combined  with  various 
forms  of  heterophoria  ;  I  refer  to  Stintonme.  The  special  symptoms 
codling  fur  its  exhibition  seem  to  be:  A  rtickering  In- fore  the  eyes; 
objects  seem  to  waver  and  dance;  photophobia  and  lachrymation ; 
all  of  which  are  induced  by  use  of  the  eyes  at  clo^e  range*  It  seenu* 
to  serve  in  thf>se  cases  where  Rata  is  indicated,  but  with  the  addi- 
tional symptom  of  **  unsteadiness  of  objects,*' 


Dk.  Linnell:  I  have  litstenetl  to  Dr.  Wilson's  paper  with  verjr 

great  intere«?t.  Tliis  multer  of  louscular  errors  ia  one  which  altracU 
a  great  deal  of  attentian  in  the  hist  few  years,  and  is  certainly  of 
much  importance.  I  have  given  the  matter  cai*eful  attention,  and 
much  has  been  written  of  the  experience  of  others,  I  have  had  the 
4«ati8fuction  of  curing  several  eases  of  Dr.  Stevens*^,  and  he  has.  oj>e- 
ratetl  a  number  of  times  and  left  the  patient  in  a  worse  conditiein 
than  he  \va.s  at  firet.  It  seems  to  me  that  ttie  tendency  to  operate  in 
these  cases  is  soraetimea  too  great*  Surgery  is  more  brilliant  than 
the  treatment  by  internal  metlieation,  and  I  think  tlie  tendency  is 
to  operate  in  many  cases  wlicre  a  cure  could  be  etfectxi'd  as  well  by 
other  means.  Moreover,  it  seems  more  scientific,  if^  by  any  tnean.<i 
of  treatment,  or  combination  of  treatment,  we  can  produce  two  strong 
muscles,  ratlier  than  l>y  crippling  one  mut^cle  to  relieve  two  weaker 
ones.  For  that  reason  it  has  always  l)een  my  endeavor  to  treat  these 
aises  by  remcflief^,  by  suitable  exercise,  leaving  tenotomy  as  a  last 
resort.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  paper,  makes  the  statement  tliat  we  are  1 
too  apt  to  trust  our  own  exj)ericntte,  even  if  it  is  not  su]ii>orted  by 
tlie  experience  of  other  pe<iple;  and  I  wish  here  to  simply  reiterate 
and  empiiasize  what  I  have  said  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  cure  of 
heteropfioria  Uy  means  of  internal  medication  in  connection  with  ex- 
eivise  and  electricity.  I  have  treate<l  a  great  many  patients  of  this 
kintl,  and  whcj^e  patients  have  been  willing  to  pei-severe  for  a  length 
of  time,  I  have  been  able  to  cure  a  majority  of  them.  I  have  seen ^ 
only  a  lew  cases  wiicre  I  considered  tenotomy  advisable,  and  the  re- 
sults obtainL-d ,  even  witlj  such  operators  as  Dr,  Wilson  and  Dr*  Ste- 
vens, makes  me  still  more  c!0!iservative  in  this  respect.  In  regan! 
to  trusting  one's  own  exi>erience,  it  is  a  matter  of  positive  convic- 
tion in  my  mind  that  cerhiin  reme<lies  are  helpful  in  these  muscular 
troubles  J  and  1  especially  think  it  true  of  Senega.  I  regard  Senegn-i 
as  probably  the  most  important  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  hyper* 
pfioria.  I  am  in  the  Iiul»it  of  making  careful  examination,  with 
various  instruments  of  precision,  and  kcejiing  an  accurate,  detailed 
account  every  day,  watching  tlie  progress  of  results  intelligently  ;  and 
I  knf»w,  from  my  owji  expcricnce^fVom  the  rec^>rd8  of  my  b(K>ks — 
that  hyperphoria  can  be  cured  by  Senega  alone,  or  by  Senega  in  con- 
nection witli  other  treatment ;  and  it  does  eeem  to  me  that  this  very 
scientiHc  practice  is  what  we  should  aim  to  attain,  and  that  surgical 
methods  should  be  left  to  a  secondary  importance.  Of  course,  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  tenotomy  is  not  the  best  treatment  in  Bomej 
cases,  but  I  don*t  think  it  is  the  treatment  for  the  large  majority  of 
cases. 

Dr.  Kino  :  It  is  not  my  desire  to  get  between  tJiese  two  gentle- 
men in  thih  pleasing  argument.  I  agree  with  both  of  them  in  some 
points,  an<l  disagree  with  them  in  ottier  points*  W' ith  reference  to 
the  cure  of  hyperphoria  in  its  various  phases  by  remedies  alone  or 
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in  connection  with  systematic  exercise  and  other  remedies,  such  as 
clfjctricity,  etc.,  I  nnist  throw  my  experience  in  the  balance  with  Dr 
Linnell  ;  that  is,  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  number  of  ca.ses  of  more  or 
less  hyperphoria — not  high  degrees  though,  however  annoying — are 
deeide<lly  relievable  and  curable  by  m(*iui8  of  treatment  outside  of 
0|)eration.  1  dnn*t  Ivelieve  tliat  I  ran  stand  up  ami  say  that  thera* 
peutic  treatment  alone  will  cure  those  ea^es,  because  I  haverrt  given 
it  enough  attention.  I  have  not  had  confi(len<*e  entnigh*  perhaps,  to 
atli>w  my  patient8  to  get  along  witii  the  remedy  alone,  with  anything 
like  a  degree  of  hyperphoria  that  was  practically  adniisf^ible ;  Imt  I 
do  urn*  the  remedies  rn  connection  with  exercise  and  the  pnsin  imd 
Uie  currents  of  electricity  also*  I  Ijave  used  llini^e  inctlio(ls  nf  treat- 
ment alone  wilfiont  electricity,  and  I  have  iiscfl  tlic  tiv:itrncnt  witli 
the  remedy  in  .simihir  caHee,  and  I  have  dtxi<le4l  that  tlie  remedy 
as&iAts  most  pfisitively.  I  believe  that  in  luw  degrees  the  remedy 
alone  will  perhaps  in  many  ea^es  relieve;  but  if  the  exercise  and 
electricity  antl  what  not  will  hasten  the  cure,  why  not  af>ply  it? 
Dr.  Wilson  eJay«  it  interferes  with  scientific  decision.  If  we  have 
certain  caycs  in  hospital  practice  out^side  of  private  practice,  it  may 
be  well  to  make  that  exjieriment. 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  remedies,  I  simply  want  to 
make  a  suggestion — somelhing  that  I  cannot  my  much  as  to  its  actual 
usefulness;  that  is,  I  cannof  alisohitely  tell  you  that  it  is  helping  me 
much,  but  I  believe  it  is  and  1  think  it  18  j>erhaps  worili  a  trial. 
That  is,  the  application  of  our  remedies  for  muscular  insuffieiencies 
locally,  directly  to  the  eye,  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  (lelseiiiium  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  applied  externally,  helps  the  patient  decidedly. 
I  have  used  the  tincture  of  Nux  voraicti  in  exophoria,  and  tincture 
nf  Senega  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  read,  and  have  been  told, 
that  it  is  given  in  hyperphoria.  1  am  speaking  now  of  the  emfviri- 
cal  use  of  these  drugs,  for  in  many  cfises  you  jnnst  prescrilie  tlicni 
empirically.  It  has  been  &uggeste<l  to  me,  in  a  general  way,  to  use 
aonie  of  our  other  remedies,  and  I  have  taken  these  means,  and  I 
Itnow  that  1  have  had  some  gotKJ  results  by  the  a[»plication  locidly 
of  (iefsemium.  Now,  we  know,  if  we  instil  a  solution  of  Atropia 
into  the  eye,  and  prevent  its  passage  through  tlie  oarunciila,  that  we 
may  give  a  great  deal  before  we  obtain  constitutional  syniptoms. 
We  can  go  further  than  that,  W^e  know  that  if  we  inject  Atropine 
into  the  foot,  ankle,  knee,  etc.,  we  will  soon  have  dilation  of  the 
pupil,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  application  of  remedies  to  the 
eye,  if  we  restrict  the  action  of  the  remedy  to  the  organ  in  which  it 
is  placed,  we  can  puteh  the  remedy  much  furtlier  without  obtaining 
phy s  i o  I  og  i  ca  I  sy  m  p t o  ms . 

Dn.  SrEWART:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Wilson  how  the  instru- 
ncnt  here  compares  with  the  test  ma<le  by  tlie  Stevens'  instrument. 
believe  that  may  be  recognized  or  ctdled  the  standard  or  point  of 
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fleparfure  at  the  present  time.  There  is  an  instniiiicnt  of  this  kind 
marie  by  Hardy  &  C'o,»  of  Cliieago.  Tlio^e  of  you  who  may  be 
intorestec)  in  this  kind  of  instrument  may  be  glad  to  know  of  this 
other  one. 

The  question  of  internal  remedies  calls  to  my  mind  two  cases, 
one  of  exnphoria— a  symptom  of  a  hall  running  around  in  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  it  gave  the  patient  so  muefi  distress  that  he  did  oot 
want  any  examination  and  wuiikt  not  fnit  up  with  it.  I,  however, 
got  an  examination,  and  found  a  certain  degree  of  deviation  there, 
and  then  gave  him  Kali  earb-  Ijater,  he  eame  baek,  and  the  exo- 
plioria  wasn't  bo  great.  We  can  get  these  ehange«^  i)y  the  use  of 
reraedie.'*,  but  what  the  drug  lias  to  do  with  it  I  don't  know.  An- 
other ease :  the  patient  came  for  an  examination  for  refraction  or 
mufacnlar  troubles,  and  I  had  given  her  Crocuti,  and  got  relief  from 
that ;  that  is,  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  her  trouble,  which  was 
also  an  exophoria. 

This  briojjs  to  my  mind  Dr.  Savage's  prisms,  placed  base  to  base. 
A  year  ago  he  left  that  siibjeet  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  He 
had  demoostrated  that  he  could  tell  with  reasonable  certainly  whieh 
oblique  muscle  of  either  eye,  the  inferior  or  BuperSor,  was  the  weak 
one,  lait  at  that  time  he  ilid  not  know  any  relief  fi^r  it.  However, 
that  was  in  1891.  A  year  ago  he  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Medical  Assoeiation,  in  which  he  says  lie  can  with  prisms  exercise 
thene  mnseles  by  putting  this  prism  before  one  eye  with  the  axis  ver- 
tical and  looking  at  it  in  a  horizontal  line.  We  see  tlie  lines,  and, 
on  opening  the  otiier  eye,  we  see  a  third  line,  and  if  that  third  line 
is  situatefl  obliquely  to  the  other  two,  it  shows  a  deviation  of  one  of 
the  oblique  muscles.  Of,  course^  it  de|>ends  upon  wliich  eye  is  cov- 
ere<l  or  w*tiieh  eye  has  the  prism.  Then,  by  putting  that  eye  on  the 
two-dioptre  cylinder  (which  is  quite  stn>ug)  antl  re%'(jlvi ug  it  to  make 
that  eye  open  a  little  more,  we  are  working  that  muscle  which  is  at 
fanltjand  by  tlien  turning  it  up  in  the  other  line  we  can  exercise  the 
oblique  muscles. 

Du.  Chamberj^ain:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  tliis  part  of 
the  subject,  as  I  suppose  1  have  had  my  share  of  ex|ierience  in  this 
kind  of  work,  and  I  know  that  we  do  not  yet  fully  understand  all 
the  causes  that  may  l>e  at  work  upon  these  muscles.  We  find  so 
many  reflex  symptoms  from  otlier  organs  w^hich  may  come  under  the 
i-ame  tiifluenee,  especially  in  the  ohiiqne  muscles,  I  have  been  much 
intere>*tetl  in  tins  movement.  We  have  a  field  yet  that  is  somewhat 
imex|ilore<h  I  have  l:>ecni  using  for  the  last  year,  nearly,  Savage '^ 
prism,  and  fol lowing  somewhat  his  methods  of  relieving  eye-strain; 
that  is,  I  correct  by  correction  of  the  hyperphoria  or  the  exophoria. 
In  my  practice  for  the  last  three  years  I  find  so  many  eases  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  relief  after  correcting  the  astigmatism  an<l 
other  refractive  trouble,  and  looking  up  carefully  the  record  oi  the 
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obliqne  aod  recti  muscles  the  patient  would  still  coraplain  of  diflS- 
culty,  and  I  have  been  at  a  I088  to  account  for  if,  but  I  believe  the 
tmuble  is  with  the  oblique  mnscla<9,  I  think  we  will  find,  if  we 
study  their  action  carefully,  that  they  are  the  muscles  that  govern 
the  eyes»  and  when  we  come  fully  to  understand  their  functions  in 
every  way  and  how  to  correct  them  when  they  are  at  fault,  even  as 
much  as  the  other  muscles,  we  shall  make  still  more  progress.  I  find 
that  a  certain  class  of  f^8€'«»,  where  there  is  oblique  a.stigmatis^m,  give 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  have  very  little  trouble  with  the 
afitigmatisra  if  it  is  an  angle  of  180^  or  190"^;  but  when  I  get 
CBses  of  oblique  astigmatism,  if  I  am  not  careful  my  patient  will 
come  back  to  me,  and  in  that  kind  of  eases  we  usually  study  the 
oblique  muJ^cles. 

T  have  been  looking  up  Savage's  ideas,  and  I  find  some  of  them 
pretty  good,  and  think  they  would  bear  study.  The  oblique  mns- 
cleg  will  bear  study,  and  we  will  reap  reward  and  very  great  help 
in  the^  difiBcult  ceases,  especially  along  the  line  of  oblique  astigma* 
li^m. 

Dr.  W1L8OX:  I  have  not  very  much  to  say,  Mr  Chairman,  ex- 
cept this:  we  must  be  very  oireful,  in  my  judgment,  to  distinguish 
between  empirical  and  scientific  thentpeutit^s.  If  we  do  not,  we  are 
going  to  land  in  a  very  nncomfortable  pot*itioii  from  a  physiological 
stand jK^int  at  least,  Because  we  have  found  that  oertain  remedies 
have  been  of  service  to  us  in  the  treatment  of  liy[ierphoria,  we  can- 
not claim  that  the  application  of  that  remedy  to  that  condition  is  a 
ucienti  fie  pnicedure. 

In  regard  to  the  question  that  Dr.  Stewart  has  asked  as  to  the 
<x>roparison  for  the  re&nlta  of  this  apparatus  and  Dr.  Stevens's,  it  is 
to  be  observeil  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing.  The  mobile 
principle  is  a  mechanical  principle  fur  saving  time  and  to  insure 

curacy.  You  cjin  mark  the  prism  at  i&ero  up  to  10°  of  infiuites- 
simal  gradings.  You  don't  need  to  go  from  1*^  to  2^,  but  you  can 
go  anything  between  those  degrees  with  your  instrument,  as  IJ  or  1 J 
can  be  recorded,  and  it  can  be  made  tine  enough  to  measure  |  j^^  of  a 
degree.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  other  point  that  has  been 
raiaed  that  I  have  not  toucheil. 
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THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE   VIBROMETER  IN  APPLY- 
ING  VIBRATORY   MASSAGE  IN  AURAL 
DISEASES, 

By  Henry  F.  Garey,  M.D,,  Baltimore,  Md, 


Since  presenting  my  |>aper  before  the  American  Institute,  in  June 
of  last  year  on  **  Vibratory  Motion  as?  a  Methwl  of  Massage  in  Anm! 
Diseases/*  I  have  been  using  an  instrument  specially  devised  for  that 
[lurpohe  called  the  *^  vibronietcr/*  Tliis  instrument  in  in  shape  like  a 
banjo,  and  ha^^  four  strings  stretelied  across  its  length  resting  on  a 
bridge,  which  sets  up<>n  a  diaphi*agm.  On  each  side,  elevateil  above 
the  diapliragm  and  supported  by  posts,  are  two  horizontal  bars, 
which  support  the  meehuniciil  appliances  used  for  producing  the 
various  vibratory  motions.  This  cunsisti?  in  what  is  callctl  a  yoke, 
in  which  revolves  a  shaft  connected  with  the  electro-motor  by  pulley* 
wheels  and  a  belt.  Beliind  the  diapliragm  is  a  shallow  air-tight 
compartment,  leading  from  which  are  rubber  tubes  that  are  inserted 
in  tlie  external  auditory  canal  during  treatment,  consequently  any 
vibratory  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  which  must  neoetiHiirily  be  an 
inward  and  a  corresponding  outward  movement,  would  be  exactly 
reprodueeil  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  as  the  confined  air,  oot 
being  able  to  escape,  will  undergo  an  alternate  condensatioti  and 
rarefication  in  the  external  auditory  canah 

Every  vibratory  movement  of  the  strings  of  the  instrument  is 
communicated  to  the  diaphragm  by  means  of  the  bridge  upon  which 
it  rests.  These  strings  by  varying  their  tension  and  length  can  lie 
regulated  to  give  a  high  or  low  rate  of  vibration  as  desired,  for  in- 
stance, the  l*eavie8t  string  left  at  its  original  length  adjusted  to  a 
slight  tension  may  make  about  fifty  vibratory  motions  to  tlje  second, 
while  the  lightest  string  on  the  instrument  adjusted  to  a  liigh  ten- 
sion and  clamped  <lown  to  one-fourth  its  original  length  would  pro- 
bably make  three  thousand  vibratory  motions  to  the  second, 

Ju  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  an  attachment  which  works  on 
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(ever,  and  when  hit  by  tlie  cam  on  the  revolving  sliaft  lifts  the 
diaphnigm  to  a  considerable  extent,  causing  a  powerful  eflect  on  the 
membrana  tyro[»anh  This  attachment  can  be  adjitsted  at  four  dif- 
ferent leverages,  which  causes  a  modification  or  increase  of  its  in  ten- 
sity and  can  be  i-egulated  at  from  one  to  twenty- five  vibratory 
movements  to  the  second.  This  is  oidy  used  in  very  bad  cases  and 
for  not  more  than  five  minutes  eontimiously. 

The  instrument  which  I  have  been  describing  in  an  iiuproveraent 
on  the  first  manufactured,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  one  which 
offere  the  same  facilities  for  applying  this  meth'xl  of  massage.  The 
class  of  patients  in  my  experience  who  are  generally  benefited  fmni 
the  first,  are  those  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  linii»g  the  tyra- 
jMinic  cavity  and  Eustachian  tubes  is  in  a  hyjiertrophic  condition. 
The  membrana  tympani  are  depressed,  opjHjne,  and  thickened.  They 
usually  complain  of  a  stuffed  sensation  in  the  ears,  with  a  great  deal 
of  tinnitus  aurlum,  and  that  their  hearing  is  wor^e  during  a  cold. 
In  ca;9es  where  the  mucous  membranes  are  airtvphictl  with  a  large 
external  auditory  canal  perfectly  dry  and  Eustachian  tulies  patulous, 
and  generally  very  little  tinnitus,  this  or  no  other  treatment  has  done 
very  much  go<id  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  looking  over  ray 
records  I  find  that  only  about  five  per  cent,  have  been  relieved,  while 
ID  the  before-mentioned  cases  the  good  results  reacli  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  In  treating  persons,  I  always  select  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion which  corresponds  in  pitch,  if  possible,  to  that  caused  by  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  ears.  If  there  is  no  tinnitus  lo  guide  me,  I 
find  whether  the  patient  can  hear  a  high  or  low  sound  better;  if  it  is  a 
low  sound,  a  high  rate  of  vibration  is  used  in  treatment,  and  mce  eermf 
A  point  which  I  would  like  to  explain  here  is  this  :  It  is  not  neces- 
fiary  that  the  sound  from  the  instrument  should  l>e  of  the  same  quality 
of  the  tinnitus  experienced  by  the  patient,  but  merely  the  same  pitch, 
for  instance,  if  a  banjo,  where  one  of  the  strings  was  adjusted  when 
sounded  to  produce  a  certain  note,  and  a  rausical  instrument  of  any 
other  kind,  whose  quality  of  tone  was  entirely  different,  was  made 
to  sound  the  same  note  io  a  room,  the  string  on  the  banjo  would 
vlbmte  in  sympathy,  which  has  been  proven  by  experiment,  any 
other  note,  no  matter  how  loud,  would  have  no  effect.  Another 
point  is  in  the  way  the  strings  of  the  vibrometer  are  set  in  motion. 
On  the  revolving  shaft  is  a  wheel  pmiectlnu  from  which  are  metallic 


picks  which  hit  the  string  it  is  adjusted  oven     It  does  not  make  any 
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difference  in  tlie  nnmber  of  vibratory  motions  per  second,  whether 
the  string  is  hit  fast  or  slow,  but  at  the  time  the  string  is  6rst  hit 
the  intensity  is  greater  than  it  is  just  before  being  hit  again,  and  as 
the  naotion  of  the  wheel  is  perfeeilj  rhythmic,  revolving  so  many 
times  to  the  second,  it  has  just  as  good  an  effect  as  if  the  intensity 
during  the  fraction  of  a  second  did  not  vary  at  alh  The  idea  of 
using  vibratory  motion,  as  I  have  said  before,  originated  wfthio  my 
rnind  some  years  ago,  and  later  put  into  practical  operation,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  to  lay  before  the  profession  in  a  scientific 
manner,  this  method  of  massage. 

I  have  found  that  when  two  of  the  strings  upon  the  vibrcimeter 
were  regolatetl  in  such  a  way  that  when  both  were  set  in  vibration 
at  the  same  time,  producing  the  sensation  of  a  harmonious  sound, 
the  effect  in  some  cai^es  on  the  tinnitus  was  especially  beneficial,  re- 
lieving, where  the  various  kinds  of  vibrations  produced  by  a  single 
string  failed.  Sub-acute  cases  of  deafne-ss,  accompanied  by  tinnitus 
Hurium,  are  quickly  relieved,  as  the  following  case  will  illustrate: 

Mrs.  M.  Young,  married  lady,  aet.  26,  called  at  my  office,  April 
1,  1893,  complaining  of  partial  deafness  and  tinnitui  aurium.  She 
had  a  sturfed  sensation,  or  m  if  cotton  had  been  packed  in  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  canal.  She  says  the  tinnitus  was  so  annoying  as  to 
prevent  sleep.  On  examination,  found  considerable  retraction  of 
the  merabrana  tympanr,  and  hearing  for  the  watch,  on  the  right  side 
five  inches,  on  the  left,  seven  inches.  The  Eustachian  tubes  were 
partially  closed,  which  made  inflation  somewhat  difficult,  giving 
slight  relief,  I  used  several  of  the  vibrations  on  the  different  strings 
without  immediate  benefit. 

April  4th. — She  came  again,  and  reported  that  no  improvement 
had  taken  place.  I  again  inflated  her  ears,  after  which  she  sat  down 
to  the  vibrometer.  The  central  attachment  was  used  with  ctinsider- 
able  force  continuously  for  four  minutes,  after  which  she  declared 
that  the  tinnitus  had  entirely  ceased  in  the  right  ear,  and  greatly 
modified  in  the  left ;  the  hearing  for  the  watch  had  increased  for 
V)oth  ears  to  fourteen  inches,  and  the  stuffed  sensation  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  On  inspection  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
found  them  comparatively  very  slightly  retracted.  On  April  8th, 
found  improvement  had  ci>ntinued,  when  the  same  treatment  was 
used  for  three  minutes  ;  after  which  she  declaretl  herself  completely 
relieved  of  the  tinnitus  and  stuffed  sensation,  with  hearing  power 
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fully  restored.     Saw  her  agaio  on  April  13tli,  when  she  declared  the 
good  results  from  last  treatment  to  have  still  continued. 

I  find  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  the  string8  of  the 
instrument  are  used  it  iss  only  necessary  to  strike  them  lightly  with 
the  friction  wheel.  In  vibrating  the  heavy  string,  I  generally  set 
the  bridge  back  behind  the  t^entral  attachment,  and  adjusting  the 
motor  in  such  way  that  the  belt  is  at  a  considerable  tension^  so  that 
the  pul ley-wheel  revolves  slowly.  I  also  generally  use  this  adjust- 
ment when  setting  in  motion  two  strings  at  one  time.  The  priDci|)le 
of  this  method  of  treatment  embraces  two  essential  features  which 
to  my  mind  makes  this  system  of  massage  the  only  scientific  one 
applicable  to  the  membrana  tympani  and  its  associate  sound-con- 
ducting parts.  Massage  is  the  application  of  motion  to  disease,  and 
its  scientific  administration  consists  of  its  applicjition  in  a  systematic 
m  manixer.  In  applying  massage  in  aural  diseases,  it  is  neoessary  to 
prmbice  a  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and, 
if  jKissible,  by  a  force  which  is  harmless  and  at  the  same  time 
effective.  The  vibroraeter  fulfills  these  conditions.  Any  of  the 
strings  on  the  instrument  that  may  be  set  in  motion  by  the  friction- 
wheel,  will  produce  a  certain  number  of  vibratory  movements  to 
the  second  of  time,  and  the  movements  of  the  central  attachment 
are  also  measured.  What  could  be  more  systematic  than  this? 
The  motions  of  the  membrana  tympani  were  intended  by  nature 
to  be  vibratory,  and  as  the  vibroraeter  generates  measured  mo- 
tJon.  and  these  motions  are  vibratory,  theoretically  we  have  a  sci- 
entific and  effective  method  of  massage  in  aural  diseases  ;  and,  as 
demonstrated  practically  by  the  use  of  the  vibrometer,  we  have  in 
fact  a  great  scientific  advance  over  all  previous  methods.  Since  the 
introduction  of  this  treatment  in  aural  diseases,  it  makes  possible  a 
more  or  less  benefit  in  cases  of  deafness  heretofore  considered  hope- 
less, and  has  opened  up  the  field  for  the  treatment  of  aural  diseases 
to  such  an  jextent  that  the  numWr  of  deaf  patients  seeking  relief  at 
the  aurist's  hands  will  at  least  double  itself. 


Dlscussion. 

H.  C.  Houghton,  M,D.  :  Dr.  Garey's  admirable  paper  gives  us 
the  description  of  the  vibrometer,  an  instrument  devised  under  his 
personal  direction  and  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  massage 
to  the  ear.     It  is  the  only  instrument  of  the  kind  on  the  market,  so  far 
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as  I  am  aware,  and  aTt^r  a  somewhat  prolonged  us^of  it,  I  am  prepare^! 

to  recommend  tlie  latest  pnHlnction  of  the  vibroroeter  corapauy. 

This  instrument  is  a  decided  improvement  over  tl»e  instrument  fir^t 
8fiit  out,  and  is  capable  of  prtKluclng  a  most  profound  effect  upon  the 
(h'unvhead  and  oKsicula  j  indeed,  upon  tlie  entire  auditory  apparatus. 
I  am  able  to  confirm  Dr.  Garey*8  statement  of  the  effect  of  high  and 
low  vibrations  as  regards  treatment. 

I  have  also  hei?n  very  much  interestefl  in  the  use  of  stringecl  or  reecl 
instruments  for  dis^gnosis,  and  find  that  we  can  detect  any  abnormal 
sensitiveness  of  the  auditory  nerv^e  to  high  or  low  tones.  Some  pa- 
tients are  extremely  sensitive  to  all  tones,  high  or  low  ;  others  to 
high  tones  and  not  to  low  tones ;  others,  conversely.  *igain,  ia 
some  instances,  there  is  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  single  tones  or 
to  discords  prodiK-ed  by  sounding  the  note  and  half-note  at  the  same 
time.  Under  the  action  of  the  central  attachment  of  the  vibrometer 
tfiis  sensitiveness  is  modified,  the  sensitiv^eness  to  high  tones  disap- 
pearing and  being  replaced  by  a  low  tone  or,  conversely,  tinder 
trentment,  a  low  tone  diJ^appears  and  a  high  tone  is  established^  tem- 
porarily, at  least.  Again,  in  eases  of  recent  origin,  treatment  will 
sn Institute  an  undefined  rushing  sound  for  a  definite  musrciil  lone, 
either  high  or  low^  and  later,  the  treatment  will  abolish  this,  the 
patient  being  relieved  of  this  intensely  annoying  symptom.  In 
some  eases,  with  this  relief,  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  audition; 
in  other  cases,  no  improvement  follows* 

I  confess  to  the  domination  of  the  material  over  my  mind  in  ray 
earlier  ex i>eriences  with  massage,  and  I  think  the  inclination  of  ope- 
rators will  be  to  use  a  tar  greater  degree  of  power  than  is  necessary. 
I  therefore  notice  with  great  satisfaction  Professor  Garey's  remark, 
that  **  the  objt^t  shonhi  be  to  produce  a  to-aud-fro  motion  of  the 
membrana  tymjjani,  and^  if  possible,  by  a  force  which  is  harmless 
and  at  tfie  same  time  effiN?tive/^  I  would  hardly  say  **  to-and-fro 
motion  of  ifie  drum-head,**  because  I  think  that  that  expression  ia 
liable  to  perpetuate  the  notion  which  is  fixed  in  the  minds  of  rao^t 
]>hysiologisls,  that  tlie  drum-head  moves  as  a  whole,  with  a  to  and- 
fro  motion/'  That  is  true  under  the  influence  of  the  Politzor,  vSiegIe*s 
otos<x>pe  and  similar  instruments  j  but  it  eerlalnly  does  not  so  move 
in  the  onlinary  function  of  audition,  bnt  stands  as  the  iris  does  in  the 
eye,  as  an  adjnstor,  a  regulator  of  son u<l- force;  in  some  sense  as  the 
iris  does  in  its  relation  with  the  lens,  to  adjust,  regulate  and  direct 
the  essential  force,  and  the  vibration  of  the  drum-head  is  at  every 
nf>de ;  every  portion  receives  impressiouH  that  are  convertetl  into 
molecular  disturbances  of  varying  lengths,  ae(X>nlrng  as  they  are 
pr(Mluoe<l  upon  the  stiff  and  unyiehling  portions  of  the  drum -head 
at  tlie  periphery,  along  the  manubrium,  or  in  the  more  attenuated 
and  easily-yielding  portions  which  lie  between  these  two  a  reus,  Not 
only  so,  but  these  impulses  are  communicated  to  tin;  contained  air  of 
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the  tympanum,  and  mtike  their  imprcsHion  upon  the  acoastic  nerve 
thn>ngh  fhe  rotmd  window  sj^^nclironously  with  the  inipressiun  made 
through  (tie  o-^siouhi* 

This  whole  subject  widens  iK'fore  my  minJ  in  sneh  a  way  that  one 
might  wish  himis^lf  twenty  ycar^  younger  and  at  liberty  to  devote 
litm^elf  to  a  term  of  rei^earch  in  aouu^tic^,  snt'h  aa  is  ofiPeretl  only  in 
the  technical  school  of  the  continent  of  Euroi)e. 

Wm.  K.  King»  M,D.  ;  In  distiis,sing  Dr*  Garey's  pH|>er  I  shall 
begin  by  .««ying  that  his  metlio<ls  liave  been  closely  followed  Uv  me 
since  the  beginning  of  his  experiments,  owing  to  the  fad  that  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  treatment  of  deufnesB  and  tinnitus  by 
means  of  s^mnd  waves  or  by  aural  nm'^sage  since  18H7»  and  have 
experimen*ed  and  trmted  many  cabes  by  this  methud  since  then, 
though  with  crude  and  unsiitisfactf^ry  instrnmenta  Since  using  the 
vibroraeter — which,  after  much  stn<ly  and  experimental  inn,  is  now 
presented  to  the  profe^ion  in  practical  shape — I  have  undoubtedly 
increaaed  my  percentage  of  gootl  results, 

I  don't  believe  I  am  over-eanguine  or  csarried  away  by  my  interest 
in  this  method,  and  believe  I  van  rightly  appret*iate  that  this  does 
not  offer  us  a  panacea  or  cure-all  for  auditory  ailments,  and  Iiope  I 
may  always  be  ready  to  see  the  failures  and  to  strive  to  find  metljods 
or  remedies  to  reach  some  of  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  instrument,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  central  attachment  or  post  for  coarse  vibrations.  Dr. 
Garey  has  not  given  it  as  mucli  attention  in  the  paper  as  it  deserves. 
It  is  very  useful  as  a  general  means  of  aural  massage,  rougher  in 
nature  and  more  general  in  application  than  the  strings  which  help 
to  make  up  the  instrument.  1  often  use  it  befoi;e  applying  the  **  sim- 
ilar feound'^  to  a  given  case,  as  a  s[>ecies  of  gymnastics,  to  stimulate 
secretion  and  motion  in  the  conducting  apparatus  of  the  ear,  vi^., 
membrana  tyrapani  and  ossicles.  In  nnj^t  cases — in  fact,  in  all — where 
tinnitus  is  present,  I  follow  this  up  immediately  by  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  similyr  pitch  ohtainatde. 

I  agree  thorotighly  with  Dr.  Garey,  that  the  l>e5t  resultjs  are 
achieved  in  cases  accompanying  hypertrophic  catarrh,  and  that  the 
least  benefit  is  apparent  in  cases  of  atrophic  nature. 

Regarding  the  method  of  treatment  in  the  absence  of  tinnitus, 
my  experience  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  paper 
entirely;  I  do  not  feel  that  as  yet  we  have  any  safe  rule  to  guide  us. 
My  method  has  been  to  try  the  numerous  sounds  and  variations 
thereof  until  I  find  the  one  that  seems  to  give  the  best  immediate 
resuIlB,  or  that  the  patient  himself  will  speak  of  as  very  penetrating 
and  powerful  (though  not  necessarily  loud  and  heavy). 

It  seems  almost  impossible  at  present  to  simulate  all  the  qualities 
of  tone  as  they  occur  in  the  ears  of  those  sulFcring  with  tinnitus;  in 
fact|  it  would  api>ear  to  be  unnecessary.     However,  it  seems  advan> 
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tageoLis  and  quite  necessary  to  secure  the  closest  simulatioD  of  pitch, 
thuR  \n  many  cases  soon  obliterating  atinoying  tinnitus  and  itnprov- 

ing:  Ixearing  jwwers, 

Tl)e  arrangement  perraittinjr  of  the  picking  of  two  strings  simuU 
taaeoiisly  adds  decidedly  to  the  n^efulness  of  the  instrument,  as  it 
increases  the  range  of  pitt^h  as  well  as  varying  the  quality  of  tones 
procurable,  thereby  decidedly  enlarging  our  field  of  application. 

The  force  used  for  creating  the  massage  or  gymnastics  of  the  men 
brana  tympani  and  the  osicles — viz,,  vibratory  force  or  sound — 
rarefully  and  scientifically  applied,  is  natures  remedy,  because  it  is 
adapted  by  nature,  and  is  the  only  force  which  can  rightly  or  safely 
be  applies:!  to  these  ilelicate  jiortions  of  this  complex  organ  of 
hearing. 

A  startling  commentary  on  this  subject  is  the  array  of  case^  fjcnrfifed 
who  have  Wen  relegate<J  to  the  shelf  by  ancient  and  mo<^1ern  otol- 
ogy ;  cases  declared  nnhelfnablf^  have  Iwen  vastly  improved.  Pray, 
make  no  mistake ;  I  did  not  say  ail  cases. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  latest  regarding  the  instrument 
which  was  first  invented  for  the  application  of  this  method  of  aural 
massage.  Mr  K  J.  GtKlman,  the  inventor  and  patentee,  is  constantly 
on  the  lookout, and  always  striving  for  improvements  to  his  machine. 
He  has  made  many  that  you  all  know  of  Permit  me  to  report  a 
few  so  recent  they  have  not  yet  left  the  factory. 

Firsi. — The  machine  has  been  taken  from  its  case,  and  is  now 
mounted  on  a  solid  stand  or  table  of  oak,  \yelng  set  below  I  he  level, 
or  BO  that  the  face  of  the  instrument  is  just  level  with  the  face  of  the 
table.  This  is  all  supported  by  rigid^  solid  metal  legs,  which  abso- 
lutely prevent  foreigr^  vibrations, 

SeeoufL — The  motor  has  been  removed  from  its  little  shelf  and 
relegated  below  the  table.  It  can  be  place*!  upon  a  box  on  the  floor, 
a  shelf  against  the  wall,  or,  better  yet,  a  shelf  solidly  attached  to 
the  metal  *iup[»nrts  of  the  table.  A  bolt  goes  up  through  an  a|H.'r- 
tore  (o  a  wheel  on  a  shaft,  the  other  extremity  of  which  carries  a 
wheel  with  a  rubber  tire  (a  friction  wheel),  which  in  its  revolution, 
being  in  contact  with  a  larger  flat-surfaceil  wheel  on  the  main  shaft 
of  the  instrument,  turns  this  in  harmony  with  itself.  This  arrange- 
ment does  away  with  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  motor  each  time 
you  wish  to  shift  the  carriage  from  one  string  to  another — a  cf>nsum- 
mation  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for.  The  removal  of  the  motor  from 
the  instrument  as  at  present  attaehed  will  ret*ommend  itself  to  all 
who  have  used  the  vibrometer,  a  great  amount  of  undesirable  jar 
being  thus  avoided. 

Third. — ►Ratchet  keys  capable  of  very  fine  adjustment  of  tension 
of  strings  are  now  provided  for  the  instrument. 

Fourth, — A  rheostadt  or  resistanc^e-coil  is  now  to  be  plaoetl  beneath 
the  table  between  the  storage- battery  and  the  switch,  by  this  meaiia 
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enabling  q9  to  control  the  speed  and  number  of  revolutions  to  a 
nicety. 

Other,  though  comparatively  minor,  improvements  are  l>eing 
made,  and  others  are  contemplated,  as,  for  injitance,  the  siil)ftjtitu- 
lion  of  a  roughly  corrugated  rubber  band  for  the  pieker  on  the 
whe^I.  thereby  getting  rid  of  the  metallic  sound  of  the  picker  on  the 
wire  strings. 

I  have  ex  |>en  men  ted  with  a  numbpr  of  a[>pliances  far  tfie  pro4luc- 
tiofi  of  thef^onmbaud  pitches  that  I  have  requiretl,  but  I  always  fall 

ik  on  the  vibrometer,  especially  as  at  present  constructed,  for  satis- 
fy work  and  results. 

This  instrument  may  he,  and  probably  is^  as  yet,  in  its  infancy* 
It,  and  the  methml  it  applies,  CiUi  ouly  be  perfected  by  coustaut  work 
31  nd  ex  peri  mentation  both  on  the  part  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
raa  n  n  fa ct  1 1  re  rs,  Eac h  i  m  p  r o ve  m  en  t  we  ca  n  e u  gge*^t ,  i  f  i  t  o n  I  y  r  h  o  n  1  d 
perve  as*  a  means  of  helping  one  solitary  ease,  would  Ik*  well  worih 
our  while. 

The  experiments  being  made  by  different  metliods  for  treating 
deafness  by  souud  wave?*  i8  indicative  of  the  interest  the  profes- 
sion has  taken  in  the  matter.  It  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  some- 
thing in  our  usual  armamentarium  wliich  is  gretvtly  longed  for  by 
patient  and  doctor;  that  is,  the  means  for  making  the  deaf  hear 
and  for  relieving  distressing  tinnitus.  There  has  been  a  dearth  in 
this  direction,  and  perhaps  there  still  is,  but  I  believe  fully  that  we 
have  in  auml  massage  by  vibratory  force  a  decided  acquisition  at  our 
hands, 

E.  II,  LiNNELL,  M,D. :  I  would  simply  like  to  ask  Dr.  King 
how  long  he  uses  the  instrument,  and  whether  he  uses  it  according  to 
the  deafness. 

Dr.  Kikg:  Yes,  decidedly.  In  an  intense  case  of  deafness  I 
would  have  to  use  it  a  great  deal  longer.  The  central  attach- 
ment I  never  carry  over  three  or  five  minutes,  and  the  whole 
treatment  I  don't  think  is  ever  carrleil  over  twenty  or  twenty- five 
minutes  in  one  case,  anil  usually  aveniges  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

Harold  Wii^on,  M.D.  :  I  have  only  to  sugtc^*st,  what  I  have 
elsewhere  called  attention  to,  the  possibility  of  another  mechanical 
device  fi>r  securing  vibratory  motion.  It  is  well  known  tlmt  in  the 
make  and  break  of  a  current  of  electricity,  in  tlie  circuit  of  winch 
there  is  a  telephone,  we  get  an  influence  u[)on  the  make  and  break  of 
the  current  in  the  telephone.  Now,  it  is  a  simple  matter  with  which 
th^se  makes  and  breaks  are  made  as  to  obtaining  any  number  of  vi- 
brations that  you  wish.  You  may,  by  a  mcchanicid  device  of  some 
rotary  motion,  if  you  choose,  make  and  break  the  current  as  rapidly 
as  you  please  until  you  have  reached  several  thousand  vibrations  a 
sect>nd,  or  you  may  even  make  the  vibrations  so  slow  as  to  be  easily 
counted.     The  application  of  this  suggestion  has  been  put  in  force  in 
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my  own  practice,  more  or  les,^,  in  the  use  of  the  telephooe  as  eoo- 
iiec-terl  with  the  irulnction-coil  of  an  orclinary  battery.  The  more  in- 
tense the  current,  the  more  iijtense  the  pound.  You  can  easily  see 
that  it  iHii  mere  questicm  of  mechanics  to  secure  these  two  souatU — 
intensity  of  vibration  and  nipidity  of  vibration*  I  will  «ay,  f!ir- 
thermore,  that  it  has  thin  advantage.  There  i^  no  noise  in  the  office, 
which  I  think  is  not  altogether  true  of  the  vibrometer.  I  would 
snggest  that  so  far  as  tlie  vibrometer  is  concerned,  if  it  could  be  made 
to  be  noiseless  to  anybody  but  tlie  patient,  it  would  be  a  decided  im- 
]>rovenient*  In  that  respect  tlie  telejjhone  is  a  decided  improvement, 
becauhe  there  h  no  noise  excG[>t  to  the  patient,  because  the  noi.^je  is 
right  at  the  ear  of  the  patient.  If  I  were  set^king  for  a  perfected  iu- 
strnment  in  this  line,  I  would  go  outside  of  the  banjo  idea.  As  we 
liave  tlie  most  perfect  writing  machines,  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  ordinary  method  of  writing,  and  sewing  raachineft,  which 
have  no  cunnection  with  sewing  by  liand^  so  it  <x^urs  to  me  that  |xii*- 
sibly  the  serorin^  of  the  vibratory  motion  upon  the  ears  might  be 
obtained  in  a  totally  different  way  from  that  which  you  get  when 
you  listen  U*  the  drum  of  tlie  guitar  or  an  ordinary  musical  instru- 
ment, and  I  would  suggest  that  the  make  and  break  of  a  tilephone 
opens  a  very  fruitful  field  for  raecfianical  experimentation. 

H.  C.  HuUGH'RJN,  MJ). ;  In  my  study  of  this  subject  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jlcrnhard,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  a  |>orsonal 
frleiitl  of  Mr.  Emil  B^nvliner,  the  inventor  of  the  Einil  Berliner  Tele- 
phone, which  is  the  ioi^trument  by  which  the  Hell  Telephone  Com- 
pany maintain  tlieir  monopoly  at  present.  Mr.  Berliner  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  grafihoplione,  and  has,  I  think,  covered  this  whole 
matter  whi<4i  Dr.  Wilson  has  mentioned.  An  ordinary  Bell  tele- 
piione  receiver  is  put  into  the  circuit  of  an  ordinary  induction  ma- 
cliine,  and  you  cau  use  it  just  as  the  Knglish  people  use  theaudiom- 
etcr»  and  as  you  remove  the  coil  you  modify  the  vibrations,  which  is 
covcre<l  with  another  disk  and  a  tul>e,  and  that  tube  covered  with  a 
8tetho«<K)pe  tube,  which  is  the  same  as  we  use  for  the  phonograph  or 
vibrometer^  and,  as  Dr.  Wilson  has  suggested,  you  can  mo<Jity  the 
intensity,  and  of  course  the  whole  matter  is  adjiistcil  by  the  fine  at- 
tacliment  of  the  cord,  so  that  you  can  have  fine  vibrations.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  vibratitins  is  regulatal  by  the  distance  to  which  you 
uncover  the  cord.  The  only  difhculty  in  the  adjustment  is  that  it 
has  been  so  severe  that  it  is  really  uncomfortable,  and  the  noise  of 
the  instrument  is  reduced  to  the  minimniu  for  office  use. 

A.  B,  Norton,  MT>*  :  I  will  also  add  that  in  regard  totheobj<^- 
tttm  Dr.  Wilson  makes  to  the  noif^e,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  an  annoy- 
ing thing  in  the  office,  and  in  that  line  1  have  some  men  at  work  on 
my  suggestion.  We  are  devising  another  machine,  or  instrument, 
which  is  to  be  entirely  enclosed  in  a  cabinet,  so  there  will  be  no 
noise  whatever  in  the  room  if  it  is  made  a  suci^ss.     The  idea  is  a 
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little  crude,  and  I  am  quite  uncertain  whether  it  will  amount  to 
anything  or  not.  Then,  in  the  line  of  what  Dr.  King  was  speaking 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Goodwin — he  called,  at  New  York,  to  see  me  last 
week.  I  made  two  little  suggestions  to  him,  which  I  think  would 
be  in  line  with  his  advancement.  One  is  the  number  of  the  picks. 
The  present  vibrometer  has  four  picks.  I  suggest  the  experiment  of 
trying  twelve  or  sixteen  picks,  which  will  make  a  more  continuous 
sound;  it  may  be  of  some  value.  Then,  in  regard  to  regulating  the 
speed  of  the  machine  :  you  regulate  that  now  by  a  series  of  buttons,  so 
as  to  get  three  different  speeds.  We  will  have  a  very  slight,  interme- 
diate speed,  and  a  very  rapid  speed.  My  exi>erience  with  the 
vibrometer  is  especially  favorable.  I  think  the  idea  is  in  the  right 
direction^  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  instrumentation. 
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THE  BOMCEOPATIIY  OF  AURAL  THERAPEVTICTS. 
By  C,  F.  STEBLfNo,  M.D ,  Detbuit*  Mini. 


It  18  a  cause  for  extreme  regret  and  deep  diappoiotment  that 
the  one  man  in  our  school  peculiarly  fitted,  hy  hi^  long  training, 
his  palient  study  and  oljservation^  and  his  extensive  dinical  expe- 
rience, Professor  Henry  C.  Houghton,  should  have  been  prevented 
hy  illness  from  the  preparation  of  the  paper  on  this  subject  which 
had  been  originally  assigned  to  him. 

As  his  assistant,  working  at  his  side  and  under  his  supervision  for 
years  at  the  New  York  0|)hthalmic  Hospital,  the  writer  knowsj 
better  than  most  men,  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  task,  and 
of  what  the  profession  are  deprived  by  his  ioability  to  undertake  it. 

The  brief  notice  of  a  few  days  in  which  to  prepare  and  complete 
an  article  on  so  important  a  subject,  for  so  profound  an  oet^asion,  is 
but  simple  justice  to  the  writer  to  plead  in  part  extenuation  for 
the  crude  and  incomplete  remarks  he  prasents  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  nearly  nineteen  centuries  since  the  divine  Wps  uttered  the 
words,  *"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  Spoken  to  the 
scornful  and  unbelieving  Jews  as  a  warning,  the  words  have  an  a[>- 
plication  directly  physical,  and  in  these  days  may  be  construed  as  a 
direct  command;  for  the  neglect  to  guard  and  care  for  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  special  senses,  with  the  modern  facilities  avail- 
able, is  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree  where  one  is  responsible 
to  one's  self  alone;  but  the  responsibility  becomes  criminal  when 
the  neglect  entails  upou  a  child  all  the  disastrous  eonsequences  and 
mental  suffering  that  follow  impairment  of  hearing. 

Considering  the  limitations  necessitateil  by  the  brief  time  for  pre p^ 
aration,  no  opportunity  for  research  was  available,  and  it  is  evident 
nothing  new  or  startling  can  be  presented.  Therefore  it  seemed 
that  the  most  practical,  and  in  fact  the  only  possible  way  to  meet  the 
occasion,  was  by  a  short  statement  of  the  means  at  our  com  maud 
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for  the  treatment  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  aural  apparatus^  and 
the  relations  they  should  bear  to  each  other. 

The  specialist,  as  a  specialist,  will  find  little  of  interest,  because  to 
him  it  IS  well-known  ground. 

The  main  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  this:  that 
there  are  no  therapeutics  (taken  in  the  strict  meilical  sense)  which  as 
yet  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  meet  the  conditions  daily  pre- 
senting* 

I  do  not  say  that  drugs  internally  administered  have  no  place,  for 
they  are  of  exceeding  value ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  he  who,  in  his 
ardent  faith  in  the  all-powerful  for-good  nature  of  raeflicine,and  his 
confidence  in  hisown  ability  to  always  administer  them  accurately,  neg- 
lects the  necessary  means  of  local  treatment,  will  find,  in  dealing  with 
the  ear,  that  there  are  many  conditions  in  which  the  most  scientiti- 
cally  prescribed  drug  will  fail  to  meet  the  expectation  of  himself 
and  his  patient ;  while  some  judicious  locnl  me^ure  will  give  both 
satisfaction  and  relief. 

Illustratively,  oar  Materia  Medica  is  full  of  symptoms  pertaining 
to  the  head  and  eyes,  and  a  case  presents  itself  of  which  the  perfect 
similimum  is  found. 

The  drug  is  given^  with  no  relief.  Again  and  again  is  medicine 
Iministered,  with  the  most  careful  study  of  the  totality  of  symp- 
toms, and  from  the  tincture  to  the  highest  attenuation*  Ultimately 
an  oculist  is  consulted,  who  finds  a  refractive  error,  prescril>es  the 
proper  glaeaes — when,  lo!  all  discomfort  disappears;  all  pain  is 
ap|>cased. 

Such  instances  are  of  too  common  occurrence  to  admit  of  ai^u* 
ment. 

As  the  rci^ult  of  the  prolonged  strain^  certain  morbid  c*inditions 
may  have  arisen,  characteriznl  by  certain  symptami,  which  persist 
after  the  adjustment  of  tlie  glasses.  For  these  the  proper  remedy 
may  )ye  applied  with  brilliant  results.  Here  the  Homoeopathic 
remedy  finds  its  true  field. 

Analagoua  to  this  is  the  proiier  sphere  of  Homtcopathic  aural 
therapeutics* 

Time  and  again  have  patients  presentetl  themselves,  complaining 
of  deafness  and  tinnitus,  having  been  druggeil  for  weeks  with  the 
*^  suitable  Horaceopathic  remedy/*  that  have  gone  from  the  office  in 
ten  minutes  with  completely  reatoreil  function,  simply  by  the  removal 
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of  a  mass  of  oeruraen  from  the  meatu**.  It  is  true  that  tlie  ceram- 
inous  areum Illation  may  be  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  gland'*, 
arising  from  j^orae  perverted  state  of  the  system.  For  this,  medicinal 
treatment  is  applicable  ;  but  the  {mtient  applied  for  relief  from  his 
(liso<imfort,  and  lie  obtained  it  by  a  simple  local  mea^^ure — while  all 
the  medicine  in  the  pharmacies  would  not  have  helped  him.  Af- 
terwards js  the  time  for  adniintstering  such  suitable  remedies  as 
may  reach  the  uuderlying  cau^e  that  resulted  in  filling  his  ears  with 
the  impacted  mass. 

lu  the  one  ca.«e,  remedies  are  suitable  to  relieve  the  oonsequenoes, 
the  cause  being  renjoved  by  local  means  ;  in  the  other,  the  conse* 
qtiences  are  relieved  by  local  measures,  the  cause  being  treated  con* 
fetitutionally. 

I  have  cited  these  two  csonditions  purely  as  illustrations^  and  my 
remarks  may  seem  trivial  to  you,  but  I  am  led  to  make  them  for 
these  reasons; 

Upon  the  i8Huauee  of  a  small  work  relating  to  the  ear  (in  1885), 
I  uswl  the  following  words  in  the  preface;  **  In  regard  to  treatment, 
I  am  tirmly  c<»nvinced  that  we  are  not  yet  iu  a  position  to  dispense 
with  local  measures;  our  therapeutrcs  are  yet  too  meagre  in  this 
department." 

Certain  critios  asi^ailed  the  statement  as  evidencing  a  lack  of  faith 
in  the  curative  powers  of  Hororeopathy* 

Anotlier  reason  is,  the  fact  that  Homceopathy  suffers  from  the  in- 
discreet fanaticism  and  ignorance  of  a  class,  of  wham  the  afore««aid 
critics  are  a  portion.  This  class,  claiming  that  the  Homoeopathic 
law  of  care  is  sufficient  for  every  morbid  condition  of  the  system, 
pursue  with  malignity  and  invcnHive  all  who  do' not  subscribe  to  the 
same  views,  calling  them  mongrels,  hypocrites,  false  to  the  master's 
teachings,  etc.  These  are  they  who  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
ridicule  which  Homoeopathy  has  been  compelled  to  endure  in  spite 
of  its  onward  march. 

In  1876,  at  Philadelphia,  Professor  T,  P<  Wilson,  on  a  fiimilar 
subject  said  :  ''This  tH>int  needs  emphasis,  because,  we  as  a  school 
have  unfortunately  been  always  handicapped  by  a  class  of  professed 
leaders  who  have  boastfully  discarded  these  things,  and  taught  us 
to  rely  upon  symptomatology." 

This  ignorance  and  boastful  a«iscrtion  exists  to-day,  and  it  is  in 
at]  efibrt  to  clear  the  ground,  that  the  true  place  and  value  ot  our 
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iit^lies  in  aural  work  may  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  remarks 
have  been  indulged  in. 

Coming,  then,  strictly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  we  find  ourselves  in 
pO€«H4'8»ioD  of  two  classes  of  re^sources  for  reaching  and  relieving  the 
eonditions  that  present  themselves,  general  and  specific.  The  gen- 
eral means  includes  all  local  measures,  nutrition,  hygiene,  sanitation, 
etc. ;  the  specific,  our  remedies. 

Taking  first,  one  of  tlie  most  common  affections,  an  earache,  an 
acute  aural  catarrh,  the  otitis  media  catarrhal  is  acuta  of  tlie  s[>eci- 
alist,  what  can  be  done  for  it? 

Certainly,  few  conditions  give  rise  to  more  intense  pain,  and  in  a 
certain  class,  with  nmrked  predispoaitions,  repeated  attacks  lay  the 
foundation  for  olistinate  and  intractable  coosequeneea.  The  local 
measures  at  command  are  proteetion,  heat  instillations,  inflation, 
blood-letting,  and  paracentesis. 

These  are  common  property,  and  in  any  given  case  we  resort  to 
more  or  less  of  them. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  medicine,  have  we  any  advantage  over  our 
confrferes  of  the  Old  School  ?  Dr,  Roosa  aays :  "  The  proper  treat- 
ment of  acute  aural  catarrh  is,  predominantly,  an  antiphlogistic  one. 
The  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  tlie  severest  form,  and  can  only 
be  successfully  combated  by  such  meaiii«as  bloodlettingand  Opium." 
Dp*  Burnett  says:  *'  Anodynes  should  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to 
allay  [min  and  produce  sleep.  Aconile  ....  isofgrent  value  in  acute 
otitis:' 

Many  quotations  from  different  authorities  could  be  adduced  to 
the  same  purport^  but  the  conseustis  of  most  of  ihera  is  tlie  same, 
viz.,  reduce  the  iidlunimation  by  I<X"^al  measures,  and  allay  the  pain 
by  anodynes. 

To  t lus  u n i f n r m  pa u c i t y  o f  ni ed i r i n a  1  reso 1 1 re les  o f  1 1 1 e  Old  Sv. h oo I 
specialists,  there  is  one  notable  exception.  Dr.  Sexton,  in  speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  acute  otitis  media,  recommends  quite  an  array  of 
Homoeopathic  remetlies — Aeon.,  Hepar.,  Merc,  Puis,,  etc., — but 
then,  be  is  half  a  Homceopath  anyhow. 

Let  us  look,  now,  at  our  side  of  the  case.  We  find  an  acute  local 
inflammation,  with  constitutional  disturbances,  fever,  frequently  sore 
throat,  etc.  Can  you  not  readily  picture  to  yourselv^es  the  Aconite 
type,  with  its  flushed  face,  high  temperature,  bounding  pulsi*,  rest- 
leas  impatience^  aniious  tossing,  paius  sharp  and  tearing,  extreme 
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Bensitivenesd  to  noise^  and  all  the  concomitants  that  make  up  an 
Aconite  case.  So  take  your  list  of  remedies^  and  in  your  imagina- 
tion you  can  see  the  Belladonna  case,  the  Ferrum  phos,,  the  Mercur- 
iuf*,  the  Hepan  sulph.,  the  Pulsatilla,  and  soon  down  the  line. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  details  of  symptomatology,  but  merely 
direct  your  attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  poverty  of  their 
resources,  and  the  richness  of  our  own  if  but  used  wisely  and  intel- 
ligently. 

Supposing  the  morbid  condition  has  passed  beyond  the  line  of  the 
so-called  catarrhal  form  and  has  eventuated  in  suppuration. 

In  many  cases,  as  you  well  know,  this  point  seems  to  mark  the 
climax  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  resolution  follows. 

But  ttiis  l>y  no  means  ends  the  difBculty  in  some  instances,  even 
where  the  membrane  becomes  repaired.  Products  of  ioflammation 
remain  in  the  tympanum  to  organize  and  interfere  with  the  delicate 
machinery  therein. 

You  as  specialists  know  the  importance  of  the  pneumatic  s[)eculum 
and  the  air-bag,  in  preventing  the  development  of  adheeions  and 
closure  of  the  tube.  But  you  have  iruportaut  aids  in  your  remediea 
to  assist  in  carrying  ou  the  prrxsess  of  resolution  by  absorption  of  the 
remaiiifi,  and  reduction  of  the  swelling  and  infiltration.  Our  friends 
again  here  show  tlieir  poverty,  unless  they  trespa?»s  upon  our  bounty. 
Kali  mur»»  Merc,  Puis,,  the  Calcareas,  Hepar,  Silicia,  all  stand 
ready  with  a  helping  hand* 

But  in  case  resolution  does  not  follow  after  the  suppumtive  stage 
is  reac!je<l  and  a  chronic  pyogenic  condition  is  established  you  are 
coufrontetl  with  a  serious  problem. 

Now  as  a  rule  it  is  useless  in  aural  suppuration  to  depend  on  in 
terual  me<licatiou  alone,  although  there  are  perhaps  few  conditiona 
more  indicative  of  a  |>erverted  systemic  state,  and  showing  more 
need  for  constitutional  treatment.  The  local  conditions  must  be 
CM )m plied  with,  and  unless  this  is  done,  your  remedies  are  of  little 
value. 

But  after  cleaning  and  dressing  the  BUppurative  tract,  such  reme- 
dies as  Aurum,  Hepar,  Mt^reurius,  Silicia,  Calcarea,  Sulphur,  Arseni- 
cum, Lycoptwlium,  come  in  as  powerful  levers  to  so  modify  the  con- 
stitutional state  that  the  local  mea.sures  employed  have  far  greater 
efficacy,  and  mce  versa  the  local  treatment  l^eing judiciously  used,  the 
medicinal  treatmeut  BihIa  fewer  obstacleti  in  its  way. 
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A  block  between  two  pieces  of  gearing,  disarranges  the  machiDery 
and  limitless  fuel  and  steam  does  not  produce  smooth  running,  but 
put  the  local  conditions  of  the  machinery  io  proper  order  and  the 
motive  power  does  its  work. 

It  18  this  mutual  dependence  between  local  and  systemic  treatment 
that  I  wish  to  especially  emphasize,  and  thus  assign  to  our  sf>ecific 
therapeutic?  their  proper  field  uf  action.  This  argument  holds 
good  through  all  the  varied  forms  of  aural  pathology  that  we  meet. 

Perhaps  the  most  intractable  of  all  is  the  chronic  catarrhal  condi- 
tion* Taking  the  most  advanced  form  of  treatment  of  the  pre^sent 
day,  the  air-bag,  pneumatic  speculum,  vibroraeter,  telephonic  attach- 
ment, surgery  of  the  ossicles,  naso^pharyngeal  treatment,  etc.,  one  is 
simply  removing  the  blocks  in  the  machinery,  and  the  more  perfectly 
that  is  done,  the  clearer  is  the  way  for  the  more  satisfactory  action 
of  constitutional  remedies. 

These  ideas  are  not  applicable  to  aural  thempeutics  only.  Through- 
out the  whole  range  of  human  pathology  the  same  principle  applies, 
and  intelligent  practitioners  every  where  are  recognizing  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  in  treating  human  ailments,  than  the  suitably  selected^ 
Horafcopathic  remedy. 

Nutrition,  climatic  conditions,  sanitation,  hygiene^  general  aod^ 
loeal,  the  elimination  of  mechanical  obstacles  by  mechanical  means, 
are  indis[>ensable  to  the  be?t  action  of  the  remedy,  and  the  more 
quickly  this  general  fact  is  appreciated  by  us  as  a  schix)!,  and  the 
iniemeeine  warfare — as  to  the  size  of  the  dose,  tbe  degree  of  attenua- 
tion, who  are  tiue  and  who  are  false  Homoeopaths— ceases,  the  sooner 
will  l)c  ushered  in  that  wished  for  day,  when  the  law  of  si m ilia 
assigned  to  its  proper  relations  and  Umiiations^  will  be  recognized  by 
the  world  at  large,  as  offering  to  suffering  humanity  its  best  medi- 
cinal aid. 

Discussion. 

Hayes  C.  French,  M.D.  :  In  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Sterling's 
admirable  i>aper  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  paucity  of  remetlies 
that  have  been  found,  even  by  our  Humceopathic  brethren  to  have 
any  definite  or  constant  affinity  for  the  tissues  involved  in  painful 
and  destructive  aural  troubles. 

Under  the  classification  of  general  and  specific  agencies  for  meet- 
ing ear  diseases  Dr.  Sterling  says  :  **  The  general  niearus  include  all 
local  measures,  nutrition,  hygiene,  sanitation,  etc.;  the  specifics,  our 
remedies."     To  my  mind  this  classification  seems  indefinite    and 
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uophilosaphical.  I  doubt  if  many  disciples  of  Hahnemann  will  be 
found  willing  to  admit  that  our  rpme'dles  are  sptviHc  in  the  senae 
herein  implied,  from  (he  fact,  tluit  the  Rymptomatology  that  leads 
to  the  sekx'tion  of  an  efficient  remt*<ly  for  the  ear,  may  he  found  lo 
have  no  definite  relation  to  the  condition  of  that  organ  at  the  lime, 
but  to  quite  remote  ones.  In  selecting  an  ear  remetly  npon  \th 
clinical  rcjiutatron  the  results  seldom  justify  the  appellation  of 
"ppecific/^  and  if  we  chose  it  in  re^^ponse  to  the  totality  of  the  symp 
tonis,  whatever  may  be  tlje  result,  it  could  not  in  harmony  with  the 
philoftojihy  oi  our  law  of  cure  be  said  to  be  .specilicr  to  the  ear  trouble. 
Again,  in  acute  suppurative  otitis,  with  incarceratetl  pU8  in  the  mid- 
dle ear,  what  could  be  more  specific  than  the  relief  obtained  by  th^ 
incisive  offices  of  a  lancet?  And  Hirs  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the^ 
classification — "  our  remedies.*'  In  alt  curative  ear  troubles,  due  to- 
met-»hanical  causes,  experience  has  taught  most  of  us  that  the  more 
specific  n suits  have  usually  l>een  obtained  by  means  of  me<4ianical 
or  surgical  agencies,  and  in  the  domain  of  prophylaxis  the  j«ame  lias 
been  true,  as  in  the  example  of  impacted  cerumem  cited  by  the  author 
in  his  paper.  Even  in  the  few  remedies  for  which  our  Old-S«*hool 
colleagues  claim  the  virtue  of  specifics,  our  u^e  of  the  ?ame  agents 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  similars  lias  always  shown  the  falsity 
of  tlie  claim  and  the  narrow  limitations  of  the  sj^ccific  action,  aa 
for  example  the  deraon-st ration  that  the  action  of  quinine  iii  after 
all  limited  in  its  antiperiocbe  effic^icy  to  definite  forms  of  tertian  in- 
termittents. 

Would  that  there  might  be  some  solid  ground  on  which  to  found 
our  claims  to  sfiecific  remedies  for  the  painful  and  often  intractable 
diseases,  ejapecially  of  tlie  middle  ear  and  the  labyrinth.  It  is  a-^- 
tonishing  what  specific  results  sometimes  attend  the  exercise  of  a 
little  gooti  **  horse  sense/*  even  against  the  general  teachings  of  the 
books  and  the  professors.  In  one  of  our  first  case-*»  of  suppurative 
otitis  media,  after  cleansing  the  meatus  thoroughly  twice  a  day  for 
two  weeks,  following  the  dressing  with  pledgets  of  alisorbeut  cotton 
in  the  outlet,  with  no  ii}i[>n^'iable  diminutiou  of  llie  discharge,  the 
mother  of  the  patient  blandly  suggcstetl  that  the  ear  might  do  better 
if  stopping  the  canal  with  cotton  were  discontinued  ;  and  aB  soon  as 
it  could  l.»e  done  without  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the  doctor,  the 
advice  was  acte<l  upon  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  |>atient  and  sub* 
eeijuent  advantage  to  the  doctor— loose  bandages,  allowing  free  vent 
to  the  pus,  being  substituted. 
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AURAL  THERAPEUTICS. 
By  Hekrv  C  UoruHTOS,  M.D,  New  YoRit,  N»Y* 


What  Dr.  Sterling  has  written  in  his  admirable  paper  is  correct. 
The  lesson  cannot  be  enforced  too  strongly.  It  will  be  needed  as 
long  as  our  colleagues  pre*^cribe  potencies,  low  or  high^  to  meet 
simple,  mechanical  conditions.  As  the  devout  Moslem,  who  said  he 
would  turn  his  camel  loose  and  trnst  G<xl,  was  rebuked  by  bis 
Master's  reply,  *'tie  the  camel  and  trnst  Gml/*  so  we  must  use  every 
means  Unit  modern  science  has  brought  to  our  hands,  and  then  add 
that  greatest  vito- chemical  factor,  the  Homteopathic  remedy.  Still 
the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  the  greater  danger  lies  in  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Sterling's  lesson.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
lies  in  the  direction  of  neglect  of  the  vito-chemical  for  the  mechani- 
cab  I  question,  if  to  day,  w^e  make  as  many  constitutional  cures  as 
we  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  Just  at  that  time  my  effort  and  that 
of  my  colleagues  was  to  test  thoroughly  the  existing  Homteopathic 
claims  made  in  our  literature  for  the  cure  of  special  diseases — the 
eye  and  the  ear — the  clinic  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
having  just  then  been  put  in  our  hands,  and  while  I  would  not,  for 
a  moment,  di$j>arage  the  work  of  our  specialists  since  then  or  our 
work  of  to-day,  I  believe  there  has  been  a  retrograde  movement  dur- 
ing, perhaps,  the  last  ten  years. 

The  question  may  be  asked  by  ray  bearers,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  constilutioual  cures;  are  not  *  Old-iSchool '  cures  constitutional?" 
Yes*,  certainly.  "Are  they  not  good, satisfactory ?"  Yes.  certainly, 
**Are  ours  better?**  No,  not  if  they  lack  the  vito^chemical  element 
— the  KJimilar.  The  danger  is  that  we  are  tempted  to  abandon  the 
constitutional  for  the  more  tangible,  because  material,  surgical,  jnst 
at  the  lime  when  Koi'h  is  giving  us  the  reason  for  our  faith.  Many 
times,  neary  along  right  lines,  from  ignorance,  discouraged,  we  have 
deviated,  tinkered,  until  with  tlie  use  of  some  individual  remedy  the 
difficulties  have  dissolved  as  by  a  charm. 
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Easy  to  practice  Homa3opatliy  ?  Absurd  !  One  needs  ftll  the 
wisdom  of  Iluraplirey,  Dtmlmm  and  Allen,  joined  wilh  the  intuitioD 
of  a  Grey  and  the  stolidity  of  a  LiebohL  The  charm  that  won  me 
to  the  practice  of  our  art  in  similars,  was  the  physiological  indiea- 
tiooB.  Every  salt,  every  metal  that  lies  in  the  mould  of  tlie  earth, 
every  plant  that  has  appropriated  the  salts  of  earth  and  made  thi*iu 
living  vegetable  tissue;  every  virus  that  healthy  action  of  lower 
animals  has  made  a  means  of  defence ;  every  virus  that  abnormal 
action  of  higher  animals  has  made  a  b^ora  of  destruction,  has  an 
action  that  is  unique,  at  once  so  wonderful  for  simple  study,  tliat  it 
absorbs  one,  if  only  on  that  line,  but  so  niuch  more  wonderful  if  we 
study  those  possibilities  which  lie  open  before  us  as  we  turn  to  the 
higher  plane  of  helpfulneas  for  cure  of  human  ills. 

Enthusiastic?  Of  course,  we  are.  Sectarian  ?  Certainly,  in  the 
same  sense  than  an  enthusiastic  geologist,  botanist,  chemist,  may  be 
considered  an  enthusiastic  sectarian  j  only  aoch  are  w^c.  What  have 
we  to  offer  to  the  world  that  is  superior  to  the  iBechamcal  or  the 
coa^ititutional  on  the  old  plan?  Much  everyway.  Among  these 
metals,  salts,  plants,  etc.,  that  we  use  largely,  some  which  act  not 
only  generally,  constitutionally,  but  by  the  grace  of  an  all-wise  Je- 
hovah, there  are  some  which  act  as  by  fiat  upon  the  ears.  Not  only 
so,  but  upon  special  parts  of  the  ears,  special  function  being  thereby 
conservetl ;  hence,  I  find  groiiiid  not  only  for  faith  as  a  medical  man, 
but  faith  as  a  Christian  when  I  learned  that  this  world  is  not  a 
thing  of  chance. 

Let  me,  then,  to  enforce  my  claim,  cite  a  few  iostaDceti  of  this 
special,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  the  expression,  elective 
chemico- vital  action. 

Take  the  remedy  Plantago  :  what  is  there  about  this  simple,  un- 
obtrusive remedy  that  would  lead  one  to  expect^  such  special  action 
as  was  d  em  oust  rated  in  tlie  proving  made  by  Francis  Humphrey, 
M.D.  This  action  is  unique  on  the  trifacial  nerve  and  rtilated 
ganglia.  The  pains  are  lightning-like  twinges,  and  patients  who 
have  had  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  become  alarnied 
at  the  prospect  of  a  similar  experience.  The  inspection  of  the  drum- 
head, however,  shows  it  to  be  absolutely  free  from  hyperemia.  The 
relation  to  the  dental  branches  *)['  the  trifacial  is  very  ioter^ting,  the 
proving  involving  not  only  the  ear,  but  the  teeth,  both  upper  and 
lower  maxillary.     From  the  clinical  note  by  the  prover,  I  quote : 
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lany  years  used  the  Pluntago  siUBcieiitly  in  various 
farms  of  odontalgia,  and  doui)t  not  this  iiseof  tlie  Pkotago  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  wbo  took  part  in  the  proviog  during  these  inter- 
vening yesT^ '*  (Huraphreys). 

A  unique  case  may  be  briefly  quoted :  Misj?  S.  came  to  rae  after 
suffi^nng  for  a  number  of  days  with  rao^t  intense  earache.  Her 
brother,  a  physician^  feared  that  she  wa.s  on  the  verge  of  suppura- 
tive inflammation.  Inj^pection  of  the  drum-head  showed  that  it  was 
free  from  any  evidences  of  congelation,  and  the  hearing  was  normal. 
I  asked  as  to  her  care  of  the  teethj  saying  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
trouble  was  due  to  defective  teeth,  I  was  laugh e<l  at  for  my  opinion, 
beraase  the  lady  had  only  a  few  ilays  before  had  the  teeth  put  in 
perfect  ortlen  I  ihen  thought  that  passibly  the  dentist  might  have 
packetl  the  crown  of  the  teeth  too  closely  and  produced  pressure. 
On  inspecting  the  recent  work,  I  noticed  two  fillings  in  the  lower 
molar  teeth  on  the  left  side  showed  evidence  of  contact,  and  asked 
her  to  bite  on  the  handle  of  a  cotton-carrier  placed  between  those 
two  fillings.  The  result  was  an  in<*rea.se  of  the  neuralgia  in  the 
ear,  and  the  laugh  was  then  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
The  whole  difficulty  wa-s  obviated  by  burring  down  the  fillings* 

The  Plantago  is  an  admirable  loc^il  application,  either  to  the  ear 
or  to  the  crowns  of  carious  teeth  that  cause  reflex  neuralgia.  Dr. 
M,,  one  of  my  friends  of  the  opposite  school,  was  nearly  converted 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  our  faith  by  the  application  of  the  fluid 
extract  to  his  own  ear  while  suReriog  from  an  otitis  that  in  vol  veil 
the  canal  as  well  as  middle  ear.  The  relief  was  magical,  after  vari- 
ous mitigating  agents,  such  as  the  Magendie  solution,  had  been  used. 

An  interesting  comparison  may  be  ma:le  l^etween  Plantago,  Chara- 
omitla  and  Pulsatilla.  The  cases  of  intense  neuralgia  under  the  two 
former  remedies  are  associate<J  with  slight  hypenemia,  even  if  they 
do  not  pass  on  to  acute  inflamiuatioii  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Chamomilla  symptoms,  the  intetise  intolei-ance  of  pain,  and  the  irri- 
tability of  the  patient,  are  in  decided  contrast  to  the  lachrymose  and 
despairing  depression  of  the  I'ulsatilla  patient. 

Capsicum, — Although  I  have  frequently  referred  to  this  remedy 
in  other  similar  papers,  it  is  too  good  a  sample  of  our  work  to  be 
omitte<l  from  this.  How  shall  we  acc?ount  for  the  action  of  Capsi- 
cum in  mastoid  disease?  Sinapisms  are  as  old  as  the  art  of  healing. 
Possibly  one  of  Hippocrates's  numerous  students  had  the  earache. 
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Mustard  lieiijg  smrce  and  re<l  pepper  plenty,  a  diversion  wa*i  crented 
in  the  race,  so  that  future  geriemtinn^?  had  an  impression  on  the  Cap- 
sicum line,  and  the  proving  evolved  this  ten<lency.  But,  serioasly, 
one  wonld  never  exi>ect  thi»  symptom,  "  on  the  petrous  bone  behind 
t lie  auricle  a  swelling,  hunl,  red,  and  painful  to  the  touch/*  Yet, 
this  was  the  guiding-star^  under  clinical  study^  to  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  We  are  under  obligation  to  Profeasor  Allen  for  a  Btudy 
that  leads  to  the  rjne^tion  :  **  Is  Capsicum  of  value  in  the  treatment 
of  ear  diseases?*'  Id  comparing  it  with  Hejiar  and  Mercury,  it  be- 
longs to  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  ctitarrhal  or  suppurative  inflam- 
mation, and  undoubtedly  saves  patients  from  the  deep-seated  suppu- 
ration in  which  Hepar  and  Mercury  are  needed,  and  operative- 
interference  a  possible  outcome.  Still,  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
that  line,  and  it  is  effective  even  after  profuse  suppuration  is  well 
establishetl,  and  has  made  the  knife  unnect^ssary,  Coni|mred  wjih 
Hepar.  the  area  of  sensitivene&s  is  very  much  greater,  and  there  U 
less  of  the  variations  due  to  exposure,  time  of  day,  etc.  Compared 
with  Mercury,  the  area  of  sensitiveness  is  as  great,  perhajis,  but  we 
do  not  notice  the  jiecuHar  nightly  aggravations  of  the  hitter  remedy, 
nor  the  sticky,  uncomfortable  perspiration. 

Tellurium, — Why  should  a  metal  like  this  ©elect  the  tympanum 
as  its  point  of  oifensive  warfare?  Why  should  it  produce  an  offence 
that  smells  to  heaven? — an  odor  of  fi-sli-brine  f»o  otFeusive  that  one 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  proverbial  profanity  of  the  fish  woman ;  pos- 
sibly  the  drug  was  proved  on  one  of  them. 

The  proving,  as  made  by  Dv,  Dunham,  shows  that  there  were 
most  profound  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympaounii 
as  well  a«  of  the  drnni-hcad»  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ca**es  that 
I  have  ever  seen  was  the  action  uf  this  remedy  in  the  person  of  a 
young  married  woman,  Mrs.  M,,  21  years  of  age.  She  had  had 
snppunition  of  the  ear  fr<.)m  ehildhoDil,  and  now  that  the  responsi- 
bility devolved  upon  herself  since  her  married  life,  she  was  very 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  this  annoying  condition.  The  canal  was 
large,  tissues  wasttd,  the  drum* head  undefined  and  oozing  a  thin, 
watery,  most  offensive  discharge.  Under  Psorinum  this  was  modi* 
fied,  and  developed  the  characteristic  odor  of  fish-brine.  Under 
Tellurium,  the  appearance  of  the  ear  gradually  changed,  the  dis* 
charge  grew  Ichs,  scales  formed,  were  exfoliated,  the  outlines  of  the 
perforated  drtim-head  came  into  view,  the  perforation  healed,  and, 
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to  roy  great  surprise,  a  fair  degree  of  heariug  was  secured.  The  cure 
was  |)ermanent,  at  least,  so  far  as  I  know  up  to  date.  I  have  seeo 
the  lady  fre<]uently  siufe,  and  the  result  is  very  gratifying* 

The  comparison  between  this  metal  and  the  virus^  Psorinum  is 
unique.  I  admit  that  I  had  an  intense  prejudice  against  the  latter 
remedy,  but  experience  atnong  the  |ioor  children  at  the  Five- Points 
House  of  Indu-^try,  and  later  on  at  the  Opbtlmtinio  Hospital,  over- 

ae  it  em i rely »  and  one  nee*l  only  study  the  wretched,  puny,  pre- 
tttaturely  aged,  with  discharges  of  a  cadaverous  odor  from  the  ears, 
stinking  diarrhoea,  stench  of  the  very  |>er9(in,  whicli  is  indescribable, 
but  well  recognized  by  those  who  have  had  experience  with  these 
cases  who  present  themselves  at  our  institutions,  to  be  profoundly 
thankful  for  any  remedy  that  will  correct  such  coudittons. 

Chenopodium  Antlie/mlnticum, — Why  should  this  vegetable  select 
oot  only  the  auditory  nerve  hut  particular  portions  of  it?  Notice 
these  symptoms  taken  from  Allen's  Enei/dopirdta: 

^*  Deafness  to  the  sound  of  the  voice,  but  exquisite  sensitiveness  to 
the  sounds  of  passing  vehicles.  He  remarked  as  each  vehicle  rolled 
by  that  it  sounded  like  the  roaring  of  immense ainnous  right  into  his 

ear;  also  annoying  buzzing  in  the  ears During  all  this  time 

bis  deafness,  as  described,  was  progressive,  and  became  so  pronounced 
as  to  make  it  impassible  to  talk  to  him.  Still,  there  was  the  same 
kind  of  sensitiveness  to  other  soun<is*  For  example,  when  the  tea- 
bell  mng,  though  he  was  on  the  third  story,  three  flights  from  where 
the  60un<l  came,  he,  without  notice  from  niemlx^rs  of  his  family,  to 
their  utter  astonishment,  got  up  and  walked  as  deliberately  as  ever 
into  the  dining-room." 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  profound  effect  upon  the  auditory  nerve, 
and,  more  than  that,  not  an  abolition  of  function,  but  a  modi5cation 
which  shows  deafness  to  voice,  but  sensitiveness  to  both  high  tones 
and  low  tones*  Clinically,  it  has  proved  cui-ative  for  the  low  tones 
of  the  organ,  16-  and  32-foot  pipe,  and  should  be  thought  of  when 
there  is  in  the  patient  the  perce|>tiou  of  high  tones,  like  those  of 
small  bells,  whistles,  etc.,  and  also  a  shrinking  from  low  tones,  the 
intermediate  tones  being  either  good  or  absolutely  lost. 

I  have  given  thus  rapidly  pictures  of  remedies  acting  upon  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  tympanum,  not  involving  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  a  degree  of  inflammation  or  suppuration  ;  also,  remedies 
affecting  the  tympanum  in  such  a  condition  of  acute  inflamraatioo, 
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and  one  remedy  affecting  the  auditory  nerve  entirely  independent  of 
conditions  of  the  middle  ear. 

These  statements  do  not  need  any  argument.     They  are  too  well 
known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject.     If  this  be  so,  tb.^ 
question  then  arises,  why  is  it  that  the  profession  does  not  use  th 
remedies  and  similar  remedies?     Dr.  Sterling  has  referred  toon 
gentleman  who  does  use  them,  and  who  has  used  them  for  years, 
my  personal  knowledge,  but  when  he  offers  them  to  his  oolleagu< 
in  a  paper  read  in  their  hearing,  they  simply  state  that  these  are  th< 
remedies  and  the  methods  of  Homoeopathy.     Let  the  gentleman  take 
them  and  go  with  them  to  those  who  practice  sectarian  medicine. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are  none  of  us  free  from  prejudice,  and 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  freed  from  our  prejudices.  Here  and  thei 
peculiar  circumstances  of  association  or  accidental  conviction  lead 
one  to  the  investigation  of  physiological  medicine,  which  is  Homoe- 
opathy, and  such  persons  modify  their  methods,  if  not  their  relations. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  well  to  ask  more  in  medical  lines  than  we  do  in 
other  lines  of  experience  and  conviction. 
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By  nowARD  p.  Bi^LLOvvs,  M,D.,  B06T01T,  Mass. 


The  aim  of  tliis  paper  is  to  pass  in  review  the  oiore  notable  ad- 
vancements in  otolojjy,  in  the  departments  of  anatomy,  phy&iology 
ami  baoteriology  dnring  a  period  of  about  five  years  pabt.  In  the 
time  allotted  little  can  be  done  but  to  summarize^  and  this  mode  of 
treatment  leaves  little  room  for  criticism  and  none  for  originality. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  serve  its  purpose  in  stimulating 
diseusBioD,  and  |>erhaps,  in  Rome  instances,  encouraging  or  guiding 
subsequent  reading  in  some  particuhir  direction.  To  serve  this  end 
there  will  be  found  appended  a  very  copiuus  reference  list  of  authors 
and  articles. 

ANATOMY. — In  this  department  of  otology  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge is  of  necessity  slow,  even  where  the  work  of  several  years  is 
scanned.  Considerable  interest  has  lately  attached  to  the  relative 
situation  and  course  of  the  Iciteral  »inu8^  this  being  a  point  of  vital 
importance  in  the  surgery  of  the  mastoid  region  and  io  brain  sur- 
gery, which  is  just  now  so  enthusiastically  studied  with  relation  to 
diseases  of  the  ear.  This  sinus  is  now  believed  to  follow  a  higher 
and  more  arching  course  after  leaving  the  oci*ipital  [irotuberance  and 
before  beginning  its  downward  dip  l>ehind  the  meatus,  than  was  pre- 
viously taught,  and  also  to  approach  nearer  to  the  meatus  in  its  de- 
scent* This  change^?  somewhat  the  point  and  method  chosen  for 
jMirgical  entrance*     Tu  drain  the  mastoid  antrum,  for  instance,  it  is 

ently  recommended  to  use  a  drill,  whicli  must  not  exeeal  J  inch 
in  diameter,  and  enter  straight  in  at  a  point  immediately  below  the 
level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  bony  meatus  and  as  close  to  its 
interior  wall  as  jKJssible.  Another  point  wliicb  has  apparently  been 
eslablii!*hed  recently  is  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  aiidilory  centre. 
This  is  claimed  to  be  seated  in  **  the  posterior  third  of  the  first  and 
second  temporal  convolutions/*^  The  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve 
from  their  origin  **  in  the  bi-polar  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cochlea 
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and  vestibular  gonglia,"^  proceed  upward  to  these  convolutions,  and 

on  their  way  undergo  decussation,  m  that  each  cerebral  hemisphere 
19  supposed  to  receive  imprea**ions  from  both  ears.  The  only  nerve 
fibres  which  find  th€>ir  way  into  the  cerebelhira  are  said  to  be  iho?>e 
which  arirte  from  the  membnuious  semi-circular  canals,*  Tins  view 
of  the  location  of  the  auditory  centre — for  speech,  at  least — is  cor- 
roborated by  the  finding  of  tw*o  aufojieies,  since  published,  In  oue 
of  which  *  a  pre-existing  deafqe^ss  nn  the  left  side,  without  apparent 
disease  of  the  left  car,  is  thouglit  to  have  l>een  accounted  for  by  the 
location  of  a  cerebml  tumor  ufHin  the  right  or  opposite  side  of  the 
brain,  by  whicli  ihe  first  tem|K)ral  convolution  had  been  dc«troy«l 
and  the  second  somewhat  injured  j  while  the  second  autopsy/  in  con- 
nection with  ihc  previous  liistory  of  the  case,  seems  to  demonstrate, 
in  addition,  that  total  deafness  only  results  when  the  bearing  centre 
IS  destroyed  on  bolh  sides  of  the  brain.^ 

Physiology. — Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  physiological 
questions  which  have  received  recent  discussion,  relates  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  tympanic  inemhrane^  whicti  has  act^iuire^l  a  new  import- 
ance within  the  past  year  or  two.  One  view  advanced  '  Is  that  its 
chief  function  is  that  of  protection  of  the  inner-tympanic  structures, 
its  prei^ence  especially  guarding  the  membranes  of  the  round  and 
oval  windows,  and  preventing  their  becomin;^  dry  and  rigid.  The 
transmission  of  sound  by  the  drumdiead  is  held  to  be  a  functiun  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  improvement  of  bearing  which  often 
follows  an  artificial  j>erforatiini,  it  is  believed  c^an  be  only  temporary 
because  of  the  ub,-enee  of  the  protection  which  the  membra oa  tym- 
jjani  is  de*iignetl  to  afford.  Viewed  from  another,  and  purely  ex- 
perimental, starjdfiuiHt,  the  function  of  the  tympanic  raerabrane  as  a 
transmitter  of  vibmtions  certainly  seerus  to  be  a  most  important  one. 
By  means  of  some  excee<lingly  ingenious  and  skillful  experiments 
u]X)n  the  cadaver,  it  lias  recently  been  demonstratetl  that  if  a  lateral 
motion  be  given  to  the  head  of  the  malleus,  a  corresponding  tilting 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  foot-plate  of  the  Bta|>eA,  causing  it 
to  move  from  side  to  side  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis ;  and  also, 
if  an  outward  ami  inwanl  motion  is  given  to  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane and  malleus  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  speculum,  a  similar 
motion  is  perceived  in  the  stapedial  plate,  whicli  is  seen  to  be  drawn 
outwards  as  ivell  a**  |»ushe<l  inwards — a  point  of  departure  from  all 
previous  views.      This  the  experimenter'*  speaks  of  as  a  *' piston 
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movement,"  aod  he  thinks  it  probable,  from  his  experiraeuts,  that 
in  some  conditions  partial  or  entire  mobility  may  be  restored  to  the 
stape:^.  Thi^  ready  response  of  the  stapetlial  plate  to  all  movements 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  furnishes  tlie  latest  explanation'  of  the 
perception  of  the  direction  of  sound,  since  different  %nbmtions  are 
commanicated  in  accordance  with  the  different  angle  at  which  sound- 
waves impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  regeneration  of  the  tympanic  merabiunei 
i,new  fact  has  been  ascertaine<h  There  seems  to  he  a  difference 
rhether  the  membrane  i.s  newly  formed  in  its  entirety,  begin- 
ning at  the  tympanic  ring,  or  whether  it  is  merely  the  repair  of  a 
perforation.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  demonstrated  by  a  recent  mi- 
croscopical examination'^^  that  the  lamina  propria  is  reproduce*!  by 
fibres^  somewJmt  more  dense  than  normal,  which  radiate  inward  from 
the  tympanic  ring." 

One  of  the  most  original  of  recent  investigations  in  the  physiol* 
jy  of  the  ear  relates  to  the  function  of  otolUhs^^  It  being  generally 
conceded  that  the  perception  of  turning  is  acquired  through  the 
agency  of  the  semi-circular  canals,  it  is  now  shown  that  jwrccptions 
of  progressive  movement  and  of  position  in  space  may  well  be  fiir- 
nishe<1  by  the  otolithic  apparatus.  The  vestibule  is  therefore  found 
to  be  the  orc^an  of  what  is  very  aptly  called  the  **  static  sense."  In 
one  seriei^  of  experiments"  the  otolith  was  removed  from  icnophores 
and  subsequent  movements  watched.  These  became  irregular,  and 
without  equilibrium.  The  name  "statoliths"  is  proposed  for 
these  substances  instead  of  otoliths,  because  of  their  newly  demon- 
strated function. 

Finally,  the  oochlen  has  come  in  for  recent  investigation,  with  re- 
sults which  are  of  no  little  importance.  The  destruction  of  this 
organ,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  f(»rty  guinea-pigs,  has  demonstrated** 
that  total  deafness  invariably  follows  complete  destruction  of  the 
coc»hlen,  and  sometimes  follows  its  partial  destruction.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  perception  of  the  higher  notes  o^  the  musical  scale  may 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  and  the  lower  tones  be  perceived 
at  the  apex.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  result  of  a  i*ecent  hu- 
man antr^|3sy.^*  The  patient  had  exhibited  total  deafness  upon 
both  sides,  for  all  sounds  except  musical  notes  of  low  pilch.  In 
the  right  cochlea  was  found,  at  the  apex,  a  few  nerves  which  were 
fairly  well  j>reserved,  and  Corti's  organ  in  perfect  condition. 
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BACTEtiioLOGY, — ^This  new  field  of  investigation    has    already 

been  well  cultivate^l,  and  has  been  prolific  of  both  facts  and  theories, 
the  practical  importance  of  whicli  the  future  alone  am  determine. 
All  portions  of  the  auditory  tract,  incliifling  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  raasttjid  antrnm,  and  even  the  interior  of  the  labyrinth  and  the 
adjacent  meninges  of  the  bmiii,  have  been  j)atiently  and  repeatedly 
searched  for  bacteria,  and  cultures  obtained  for  study  and  verifica- 
tion. Also  all  secretions  of  the  ear,  and  especially  those  which  are 
purulent,  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  process.  Cerumen,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  searched  for  tlie  presence  of  micro-organisms,  and 
one  6efc  of  experiments*®  covers  a  series  of  cultures  made  from 
fifty  impacted  cases.  Large  numWrs  of  bacilli  and  cocci  of  dif- 
ferent species  were  found,  and  their  subse<|uent  injection  into  ani- 
mals produced  disorders  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  abdominal  glands. 
But,  in  this  particular  instance,  no  practical  deduction  seems  [hi6- 
sible. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  bacteriology  may  be  mentioned  a  species 
of  mould  removed  from  the  human  meatus/^  the  spores  of  which  were 
used  for  the  iufX'ulatlon  of  rabbits.  These  died  in  consequence,  pre- 
senting characteristic  symptoms  of  nephritis.  The  mould  was  there- 
fore named  eiiroUum  maii^ium. 

As* might  be  expected, /wru7ic^f^  have  received  a  special  share  of 
attention,  and  have  been  thoroughly  studied  with  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  bacteria.  Cultures  made  from  their  contents  exhibit  con- 
stantly the  staphyhx^r»€cus  albus,  aureus  or  citreus,**  either  singly  or 
combined.  Experimenta  with  iheee  cultures'"  show  that  the  presence 
alone  of  these  cocci  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  a  furuncle,  but  that  by  rubbing  tliey  must  be  made  to  enter 
into  the  skin.  How  this  entrance  is  really  eifected  is  a  subject  of 
interesting  controversy,  some  holding  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  to  be 
necessary,  or  an  entrance  by  means  of  the  gland  ducts,*^  while  it  is 
claimed  by  othei's  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  microscope  that  the 
staphylococcus  aureus  penetrates  the  skin,  not  by  way  of  surface- 
wounds  or  sweat-glands,  but  into  the  hair  follicles,^  working  down 
between  the  hair  and  the  root-sheath.  In  eitlier  case  the  same  mode 
of  treatment,  whether  abortive,  curative,  or  preventive,  is  in  vogue 
with  all  who  accept  this  view  of  the  origin  and  infectiousness  of 
furuncles,  and  tliat  consists  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  cocci  by  the  use 
of  topical  applications.     Although  digressive,  there  may  be  men- 
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»tioned,  of  these,  kaliuraeulphuratum,"  corrosive  sublimate^"  carbolic 
oil,'*  sublimate  alcohol,**  alurainium  aceticum,'*  boric  acid  !n  alco- 
hol,^ carbolic  acid  glycerint^,^  menlhol  in  petrolol,'*  *  meuthol  in 
alcohol,*  and  menthol  in  sweet  oil."  *' 

Coming  to  the  middle  ear,  we  find  the  r6les  playe^l  by  bacteria, 
1  according  to  recent  views,  to  be  exceedingly  important,  and  the 
I' amount  of  minute  and  exact  knowle<Ige  concerning  them  which  is 
already  acquired  may  well  be  a  matter  of  surprise.     Briefly  stated, 
it  is  held  that  bacteria  may  find  entrance  to  the  middle  eai-*^  cither 
^  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  lube,  the  blood  circulation,  the  lymphatics, 
f  the  fsembraua  tympani,**  or  the  fissura  petro-squamosa,  and  that 
their  presence  may  induce  either  excessive  secretion  of  mucus,  plas- 
[tic  changes,  or  the  formation  of  pus.     It  is  held  by  some  that  in  the 
[tympanic  c*avity  may  always  be  found  a  small  number  of  bacteria,^^ 
I  which  remain  harmless  and  quickly  perish  under  ordinary  condi- 
\  tions,  but  which  may  be  aroused  to  activity  and  a  virulent  develop- 
ment under  circumstances  which  favor.     It  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  that  such  is  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,**  but  all  authorities  agree  that  the  most  probable  source 
of  infecting  germs  in  the  tympanum  is  through  the  tulje  from  the 
naso- pharynx. 
I       In  otitic  mtdia  suppuraiivn^  which,  of  all  forms  of  middle-ear  in- 
[  flammation,  is  the   most  important  in  this  relation,  and  which  has 
been  the  most  careful ly  investigated,  there  have  been   found  in  the 
seiT  ret  ions''  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,^^  the  pneumtK'OCcus  of  Frien- 
kel,  the  pneumobacillus  of  Fricdlandcr,  and  the  staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes."*    The  first  nametl  is  found  the  most  frcciuenlly  and   in  the 
mast  severe  cases,  which  may  be  complieated  with  mastoiditis,  puru- 
lent meningitis/^  cerebral  abscess,  phlebitis,  thrombosis,  or  py^^^^ia. 
This,  it  will  lie  remembered,  is  the  same  microbe  that  jiroduces  puer- 
])eral  fever  and  erysipelas.     In  mastoid  iuSam matron  this  strettococ- 
cus  is  almost  exclusively  found/^  while  its  presence  has  been  demon- 
strated upon  the  cerebral  meninges*^'  in  a  case  of  caries  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  in  the  labyrinth,*"  in  fatal  cases  from  diplitheria  and 
measles.     It  is  also  this  coccus  which  is  present  in  the  dcj^tructiv^e 
otorrhoea  of  scarlatina.     A  less  severe  and  more  rapid  form  of  in- 
flammation, both  as  to  development  and  resolution,  is  thought  to  be 
!  induced  by  the  pneumococcus.    In  connection  with  these  four  micro- 
!'  organisms,  the  tul>ercle  bacillus  is  found   not  infrequently,**  *S  while 
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the  most  recent  discovery  heui  been  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  pyo- 
cyanens.*^  The  presence  and  true  (character  uf  these  various  bacteria 
has  been  verified,  time  and  ngain,  by  the  iuoculatiun  of  mic^e,  guinea- 
pigR,  and  rabbits  with  cultures* 

One  suppurative  case  which  underwent  examination  presented  an 
especially  uiteresting  se<|uel.  Re-examination  eight  weeks  later,  the 
ditjcliarge  having  continued,  showed  that  the  diplococeus,  whieli  was 
first  present,  had  disappeared^  but  had  been  replaced  by  the  staphy- 
hxK>ccuH  pyogenes  albus*  This  condition  is  called  by  the  observer** 
a  "secondary  infection,**  and  it  is  argued  that,  in  the  same  way,  a 
tertiary  might  occur,  and  this  process  be,  perhaps,  a  cause  of  the  long 
dunUion  of  many  suppurative  eases,  and  explain  their  marked  ten- 
dency to  bei*ome  ehronie. 

Ill  the  middle- ear  suppuration  of  influenza  there  has  been  discov- 
ered,** in  addition  to  the  streptoaiccus,  the  diplococeus  pncumouiie 
and  the  staphylococcus,  a  bacillus  of  peculiar  form/"  which  could 
not  be  made  to  grow  upon  the  usual  nutrient  material,  and  which  ia 
considered  to  be  the  influenza  bacillus,^ 

As  to  the  practical  importance  of  the^e  new  discoveries,  which 
have  been  so  laboriously  made,  tliey  tcacli  us  certainly  the  necessity 
of  the  most  absolute  cleanliness  and  antisepsis  in  our  manipulation 
of  aural  cases,  and  especially  in  the  care  of  instruments,  which  are 
use<l  from  one  patient  to  anotl»er.  Beyond  this,  as  a  means  of  prog- 
nosis  or  as  a  guide  to  tretitment,  very  different  estimates  are  held  of 
the  value  of  nur  present  knowledge  of  tliese  bacteria.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  fact  of  the  [jresence  of  a  given  microbe,  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  diseased  condition  or  not,*** 
will  determine  the  after  progress  of  the  disease  in  fixed  channels;^ 
while  others  believe  that  the  finding  of  a  certain  coccus  in  the  secre- 
tions can  give  no  aid  in  the  prognosis  of  aural  disease,  since  the  same 
microbe  will  at  one  time  occasion  only  alight  local  eflecta  and  at 
other  times  serious  general  disturbances,^  and  since,  indeed,  intlam- 
matory  processes  diftering  as  much  as  the  catarrhal  and  the  suppu- 
rative are  due  to  identically  the  same  micro-organism.*'  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  prt^ent  store  of  knowledge  is  only  a  step 
toward  the  ultimate  benefit  wluch  may  accrue  to  otology  from  the 
science  of  bacteriology,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  eventually 
reward  the  zeal  of  the  workers  in  this  obscure  field. 
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Disc'uasioN. 

Francis  B.  KELLooa,  MJ>.,  of  Taeoma:  It  is  with  consid- 
emble  trepidation  ihat  I  undertake  tl»e  discusiiiion  of  a  paper  which 
I  have  never  seen.  This  unfortunate  omission  was  unavoidable— 
biekness  having  prevented  it:^  completion  in  time  for  a  preliminary 
tran<«continf^ntal  journey.  If,  tliereforc,  my  iTl)servations  J^eem  tf> 
relate  to  the  subjei^t  in  general  rather  than  to  the  |)aper  in  ques- 
tion,  this  circumstance  will  serve  at  once  an  explanation  and  exctise. 

They  are,  in  the  main,  extracts  from  notes  recently  taken  in  Pol- 
itzer^s  clinic  in  Yienna. 

!•  Pei'f oration  of  (he  Memhrana  SchrapuelH — This  form  of  per- 
fiiration  h  (>ecn Marly  jj'nbjcf  t  to  inviisions  of  njassea  of  exfoliated 
epidermic  cells  or  rhohA^teaiofiuita.  These  cells  are  thrown  off  from 
the  skin  of  the  auditory  canal,  and  by  some  occult  process  eraigmte 
townrds  and  through  this  ujiening  into  the  altic  of  the  tymjiauum. 
Loaded  with  septic  germs,  ihey  become  in  this  location  a  source  of 
no  small  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  since,  if  neglected,  they 
are  liable  to  set  up  necrosis  of  the  ttiin,  bony  roof  of  the  attic,  which 
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alone  separates  the  latter  from  ttie  brain*  To  dislodge  and  remove 
these  ma8*5es  froni  the  tympanum  is  evidently,  tlierefore,  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  It  is  also  one  of  no  ^mjitl  ditfit^ulty.  With  the 
exception  of  the  measure  to  be  described,  Hartman's  cannla  offers 
the  Dioet  efleirtive  means  of  aceompiisbing  this  end.  It  is  open,  how- 
ever, to  the  objection  that,  except  in  lurge  peri  oral  iona,  the  canula 
itself  offtffs  an  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  tlie  masses*.  The  (lesira- 
bility  of  vin  a  tergo  is  evident,  and  presents  a  strong  orgy  men t  in 
favor  of  the  following  pr<X!edure:  A  large-sized  catheter  is  inserfeil, 
ita  presence  in  the  tube  demonstrated  by  the  air-bag  and  otosctipe ; 
after  which  the  patient's  head  is  tipped  towards  tlieaffetled  side,  and 
he  is  given  a  pus- basin  to  bold  nnder  tlie  ear*  He  is  di reeled 
to  open  his  mouth  widely,  and  to  make  (during  llie  injection)  short, 
sharp  respirations,  with  tlie  action t  upon  the  expiratory  sound,  ma- 
king as  much  noise  as  j>ossibIe  with  the  l>rcatb»  It  is  impossible  to 
do  this  without  closing  the  naso-pharyngeal  pa.*«age,  thus  preventing 
the  egaipe  of  water  into  the  throat.  A  large  syringe,  full  of  warm 
boiled  water,  is  now  forced  through  the  catheter  and  tube  into  the 
middle  ear.  It  is  necessary  io  use  considerable  fbrt;e,  as  much  water 
unavoida1)ly  escapes  about  the  jxiiut  of  the  catheter,  wliich  fits  only 
loosely  into  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Enough  water,  how- 
ever, enters  the  tympanum  so  that  it  is  seen  to  drop  from  the  exter- 
|]  ear  into  the  basin.  The  passu ge  of  even  a  few  drops  in  this  way" 
i  exceedingly  efleclive,  bringing  away   messes  of  epithelial   del»ns^. 

'  softening  that  left  behind  so  that   it  may  be  removetl  at  a  sub- 

juent  sitting.  Nor  is  this  procedure  effective  alone  for  the  removal* 
of  cholesteatonmta.  Aceordiug  to  Politzer,  eases  of  chronio  nwthlle- 
ear  suppuration  which  have  resisted  all  other  treatment,  haveyielded* 
to  injections  of  boiled   w^ater  alone  when  applied  in  this   manner. 

In  adopting  this  treatraerjt  there  is  a  single  phenom^^non  for  which 
it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared,  viz.,  vertigo.  It  is  cansefl  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  mi«ldle  ear  upon  the  oval  window,  and 
through  this  upon  the  labyrinthine  fluid.  With  a  clear  a[>preciation 
of  its  cause,  its  relief  is  prompt  and  brilliant.  The  proper  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose  is  an  air-bag  fitted  with  a  rubber  tube  about 
a  foot  long,  terminating  in  an  ear-piece.  The  [>atient  must  Im?  watched 
for  syniptoms  of  vertigo,  as  they  will  sometimes  be  so  affected  a5  to 
be  unable  to  speak  for  a  moment,  and  first  show  the  atfk;tion  by  un- 
steadiness in  the  chair.  Uf>on  the  first  complaint  or  evidence  of  diz- 
ziness, exhaust  the  air-bag,  insert  the  ear-piece  air-tight  into  the 
canal,  and  exert  suction  upon  the  drum.     The  i*elief  is  magical. 

Vertigo,  resulting  from  manipulations  in  the  ear  is  always  caused 
by  a  disturbance  of  the  [vressure'Cquilibrium  of  the  hibyrinthine  fluid. 
Usually,  this  disturbance  is  in  the  form  of  pressure  from  witliout, 
consequent  upon  syringing  into  the  mitldle  ear,  either  thnmgh  tl^e 
tube  or  through  a  perforated  drum.     It  may  also  be  incidental  to 
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opemtions  in  the  raidille  ear.     In  either  case,  the  pro[>er  steps  for  its 

relief  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Deafnem, — In  this  field,  tlie  Americsan  aur- 
i»t8  have  disjtanced  thos^d  of  other  coon  tries. 

Extraction  of  the  hammer  is  dis^'<^ar4i^ed  at  Vienna,  except  for 
caries.  Mobilization  and  circumcision  uf  the  stapes  are  the  only 
purgical  procednres  having  Jis  their  aim  (lie  rastorarion  of  hearing 
whicli  are  practiced  there.  In  performing  theso,  the  opening  in  the 
drnm-mcnihrane  is  made  either  with  tlie  knife  or  galvauo-oiutery 
o ver  1 1 1  e  in co- stapedial  art i cu I ti t i n n .  A  d e  1  i cute  pad d  1  e-s h a ped  k n i ft\ 
cutting  at  the  end  of  the  blu(t**j  is  pushed  in  below  the  foot-plate  ot* 
the  stape^s  into  the  oval  window,  and  any  existing  atlhesions  are  thus 
severed.  It  is  a  harmless  but  radical  pnwechjre,  and  shoultl  be  un- 
dertaken in  appropriate  cases  without  hesitation. 

Extraction  of  the  stapes,  however,  as  recently  undertaken  by 
Blake,  of  Bonton,  is  a  much  more  radical  proceeding.  The  venliet 
m  to  its  jnstiflwition  cannot  yet  be  rendered.  Two  qne«tions  most 
tirst  be  answered, — ^rnt^  is  tlie  inipmvenient,  if  attained,  permanent? 
second,  are  there  dangei's  attending  the  operation  which  would  over- 
kdance  the  possible  gain? 

The  first  qnestion  time  alone  can  answer.  Presumption,  however, 
18  in  its  tavor.  It  is  urged,  that  the  space  in  the  oval  window,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  foot-plate  of  the  stajies,  18  replaced  after  the 
openition  by  membrane  w^iiclj  must,  naturally,  respoutl  to  Bound 
vibrations  more  freely  than  ancliyloscd  bone.  It  is  difficult  lo  see 
how  this  membrane  can  be  other  than  a  [KTmancut  one,  although,  it 
may  be  snt>ject  to  modifications,  in  course  ot  tiiue,  whii-li  would  im* 
pair  its  nsefulnesB  as  a  conduetf>r  of  sound.  With  reference  to  |>os- 
^ible  risks,  the  o[terations  thus  fiir  undertaken  have  been  unattended 
with  any  uuplea.^ant  consequences.  Vertig(»,  someiimej^  protracted, 
\iA  to  be  expected,  although  fre(|uently  altogether  aliscnt.  The  opera- 
tion is  unattended  with  pain  when  |>eribrmed  under  the  iufiuenee 
ot  Cocaine  injected  per  tnbam.  Solutions  of  Cocaine  dropped  into 
the  external  ear  are  comparatively  impotent.  If  injecte<l  into  the 
middle  ear  through  the  c^itheter,  however,  prfect  loi^al  anaesthesia 
results. 

The  results  of  stapalectomy  will  be  watched  with  great  iutei*e$t 
by  the  aurists  of  the  world.  Should  its  promises  be  fulfil  ted,  it  will 
be  chronicled  as  one  more  triumph  of  Aruericiin  surgery. 
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OCULAR  RELEX  NEUROSES. 
By  Jakes  A*  Campbeli,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Medical  literature  of  all  ages  is  full  of  recorded  cases  of  ocular 
reflex  neuroses.  In  former  times  they  were  reconled  more  as  pecu- 
liar and  not  understood  phenomena ;  as  curiosities,  rather  than  in  a 
scientific  sense  admitting  of  explanation.  Each  year  as  conducted 
experiment  and  investi2:ation  is  carried  on»  and  as  the  nervous  physi* 
cal  and  psychical  functions  and  their  intricate  relationship  are  gradu- 
ally unravelled,  and  become  better  uoderstootl,  the  curious  gives  way 
to  the  matter  of  fact,  and  the  former  phenomena  to  natural  and  fairly 
well  underetood  laws. 

The  subject  is  very  extensive  and  far-reaching.  We  have  neither 
time  nor  sjiace  to  attempt  exhaustive  treatment  Ours  a  duty  to 
schedule  and  classify;  to  record  action  and  reaction;  to  collect 
authentic  ca.«es,  of  every  possible  variety,  and  from  tliis  maze  and 
aggregation  endeavor  to  deduce,  in  the  future,  some  general  and  well 
established  laws. 

Definition. — Nerve  reflex  is  a  direct  transference  of  centri- 
petal excitations  to  centrifugal  frnths,  or  mce  verBa^  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  will. 

All  animal  activity  and  functional  force  depend  upon  and  is  the 
result  of  physiological  reflex  action,  whose  general  laws  and  path- 
ways are  understood. 

The  reflex  is  physiological  as  long  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  normal 
functions  and  activities. 

When  the  reflex  excitations  result  either  in  over  or  underactivity, 
it  then  becomes  an  abnormal  reflex,  or  a  neurosis. 

Physiological  reflex  action,  as  well  as  reflex  neurosis,  may  be  mani- 
fested either  as  motor,  sensor,  or  functional  phenomena. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  an  example  of  physiologi- 
cal reflex  ;  here  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  nerves  of  special  sense 
(retina  and  optic  nerve)  to  the  brain  centres,  and  then  reflected  back 
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through  a  motor  nerve  (third  nerve)  proclneing  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  Or  the  sight  of  a  disgusting  object  may  produce  nausea; 
here  the  pathway  of  the  nervous  reflex  is  through  the  same  nerve  uf 
sj>ecial  sense  to  the  pneumngastric,  and  hence  tlie  consequent  oausea, 
a  neurosis.  Or  the  fluttering,  increaaed  rapidity  of  the  heart  beat; 
or  the  blanching  of  the  eheeke,  in  the  presence  of  great  danger,  will 
again  represent  the  functional  features  of  a  reflex  neurosis. 

The  fact  that  these  nerve  impubeSy  originating  in  one  system  of 
nerves,  may  be  transmitted  to  another  system  and  reflected  back 
again,  from  sensor  to  motor  or  functional,  presupposes  a  close  con- 
nection and  intimate  correlation  between  the  cerebro-spinal  and  Uie 
sympathetic  systems  of  nerves.  Such  intimate  relationship  and 
blending  are  anatomical  and  physiological  facts. 

The  great  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  is  a  series  of  closely  oon* 
nected  ganglia,  extending  along  each  side  of  the  spinal  column^  from 
the  head  to  the  cocyx,  communicating  with  itself  from  side  to  side, 
as  well  as  with  both  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  as  they  emerge.  It  com— 
mnnicates  likewise  with  all  the  other  nerves  of  the  body,  uniting  with 
the  fourth  and  sixth  nerves,  in  the  cavernous  sinus ;  and  with  the- 
olfactory  and  auditory  at  their  ultimate  expansion,  as  welt  as  being 
in  close  connection  with  all  the  other  cranial  nerves^  through  its 
cranial  ganglia  ;  forming  thus  the  great  blending  and  binding  path- 
way  and  influence.  While  at  the  summit  of  the  spinal  cord  is  the 
medulla  oblongata,  a  congregation  of  ganglionic  centres,  and  series 
of  sensory  ganglia  from  whicli  arise  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  nerves;  and  also  gives  root  to  fibres  of  all  the 
remaining  six  cranial  nerves  in  its  centre,  the  fourth  ventricle.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  united  by  commisural  bands  in  all  parts  of  the 
brain  proper,  and  contains  mo**t  of  the  fibres,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  other  parts  of  theencephalon  ;  and  hence  it  transmits  both  the 
motor  and  sensory  impulses, as  tbey  pass  from  and  enter  the  cerebrum. 

In  the  light  of  this  intimate  blending  and  inter  penetration  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  sympatlietic  syatems  of  nerves,  their  mutual  in- 
fluence, one  upon  the  other,  would  seem  to  be,  not  phei>omenal,  but 
almost  an  anatomical  and  physiological  necessity. 

Since  the  normal  processes  and  pathways  of  reflection  are  so  na- 
merous  and  complex,  it  is  easily  intelligible  how  numerous  and 
complicated  the  disturbances  of  motility,  seusation  and  function  may 
l)e,  and  from  how  many  diflerent  pdnts  aboormal  influenoeB  may  be 
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excited  and  reflected,  in  motor,  sensor  atid  functiona],  as  well  as  in 
psychic,  centres,  The  form  and  character  of  the  neurosis  may  thus 
be  extremely  numerous,  and  hence  the  recognition  of  the  primary 
cause  may  be  not  only  difficult,  but  at  times  impossible  to  locate. 

Starting  out  with  the  above  statements  dearly  in  mind,  the  dis- 
cu^^ion  of  ocular  neuroses  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  statement  of 
observed  and  rei^orded  facts,  without  the  necessity  of  delay  for  ex- 
tended and  elucidating  argument. 

Ocular  reflex  neuroses  may  be  considered  under  two  general  head- 
ings: 

I. — Reflex-neuroses  from  the  eyes  to  and  implitnitlng  other  parts 
and  organs. 

I L — Reflex -neuroses  from  otlier  parts  and  organs,  aflecting  the  eyes. 

These  reflex  activities  may  be  variously  manifesteil,  for  the  same 
cause  may  result  either  in  sensory,  motor,  functional  or  organic  dis- 
turbances, and  tliere  is  no  known  fixed  law  to  determine  which  it 
will  be;  in  fact,  the^e  groups  often  present  no  sharp  lines  of  demar- 
cation, but  frequently  overlap  each  other  at  many  points,  so  that,  in 
certain  cases,  we  meet  with  symptoms  characteristic  of  two  or  more 
groups. 

Under  the  first  heading,  or  reflexes  from  the  eyes  producing  dis- 
turbances in  other  parts  and  organs,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
frequently  met  with,  are  those  resulting  from  optical  anomalies,  viz,, 
myopia,  hyperopia,  astigmatism. 

Various  and  distinctly  different  results  may  follow  from  the  same 
apparent  cause,  such  as  pains  in  and  about  the  eyes,  headaches,  neu- 
ralgia, photophobia,  nictitation,  diplopia,  nausea,  vertigo,  dizziness, 
restlessness,  uisomnia  and  mental  aberrations. 

Local  infiaramations  may  follow  same  cause,  as  conjunctivitis, 
blepharitis,  styes,  corneal  inflamraalion  or  ulceration,  retinal  hyper- 
lemia  or  optic-nerve  congestion,  etc.  These  are  all  the  direct  results 
of  irritation  produced  by  eye-strain,  transmitted  through  the  optic 
nerve  to  and  through  the  cerebro-spioal  and  sympathetic  systems  of 
nerves,  finding  outlet  either  as  a  perverted  sensation,  a  motor  impulse, 
or  causing  functional  disturbance,  and,  may  be,  organic  changes  in 
various  parts. 

Under  this  heading  we  must  also  place  heterophoria  and  its  dis- 
turbing consequences,  for  it  is  not  the  deviation  in  direction  of  the 
eyes  themselves  directly  which  causes  such  unpleasant  results,  which 
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are  almost  idenfit-nl  witli  tho^e  cause<l  by  optical  anomalies,  but  it  is 
through  tht»  resulting  lack  of  visual  equilibnum,  and  the  diflSculty 
or  im possibility  of  forming  retinal  images  and  impressions  on  the 
necessary  "  identical  points/'  which  i^  the  prime  cnuse  of  the  long 
list  of  troubles  which  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  lack  of  muscti- 
lar  equilibrium  of  the  eyes. 

If  we  ask  why  the  same  app:irent  condition  may  pro<luce  such 
widely  dififeretit  results,  we  should  remember,  as  before  remarked, 
that  the  laws  of  n^flex  action  are  not  nniversab  Tlie  same  irritation, 
functional  or  organic,  may  produce  radically  different  reflexes  in 
different  subjects,  or  in  the  same  snlycct  at  different  times.  While 
in  other  cases  the  same  apparent  optical  or  musctilar  error  does  not 
seem  to  be  attended  by  tlie  least  irritating  reflex  results.  There 
mnst  be  some  nervons  predisposition  existing  in  the  subject  afflicted 
aside  from  the  hx-al  points  of  irritation.  This  would  seem  to  he 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  in  whom  reflex  troubles  are  most  com- 
tniui  are  usually  of  a  neurasthenic  tempeniment. 

To  illustrate  this  variety  of  susceptibility  coming  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  a  few  brief  cases,  which  are  familiar  and  numer- 
ous, may  be  given  : 

A  scholarly  minister,  about  50,  had,  for  years,  suSere<l  vvith  neu- 
ralgic pains  in  and  about  the  eyes,  frequent  nauseai  nervous  prostra- 
tion, etc.,  the  familiar  picture.  A  -f  ,25  Dc.  ax.  90^,  brought  |)erfect 
relief  and  restored  health. 

In  another  case,  a  neurotic  boy,  age  15,  had  frequent  epileptoid  at- 
tacks, which  a  —  .5  Dc.  ax,  horizontal  removed,  thus  showing  the 
small  amount  of  error  producing  aggravated  results  in  predisposed 
neuraisthenic  subjects. 

A  typicid  case,  showing  an  otter  lack  of  susceptibility,  may  now 
be  examined.  A  gentleman,  age  30,  applied  to  me  for  aid  in  defec- 
tive vision.  He  had  never  seen  as  well  a*j  other  people*  Had  never 
been  subject  to  headaches,  neuralgia,  nor  other  signs  of  reflex  irrita- 
tion ;  only  **  could  not  see  well." 

Eyami nation  showed  V  —  ^-.  With  +  6  Ds,  O  +  1.25  Dc  ax. 
45°  in  the  R,  eye,  and  same  combination,  with  ax.  135°  in  L.  eye, 
gave  him  V=||.  He  continues  to  wear  this  glass  with  great 
physical  comfort  and  personal  satisfaction.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstanc!es  we  would  have  expected  much  nerve  reflex  irritation  io 
be  associated  with  such  an  optical  condition. 
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Agssun,a  young  lady,  18  years  oUl,  wore  a  +  2  D.  for  six  or  eight 
years,  with  great  relief  tu  former  siifleriiigs.  At  tli^  end  of  this 
time  she  again  began  to  have  reflex  irritation  symptams  to  a  very 
annoying  degree.  The  addition  of  a  ,25  Dc,  ax.  90°  brought  in- 
stant and  permanent  relief,  thus  showing  tliat  the  neu  rant  hen  ic  pre* 
disposition  may  bediflerent  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times, 
mfliiencefl,  no  doubt,  by  other  general  eonditioua  and  nerve  irrita- 
tions*, originating  at  parts  other  than  tlie  eyes. 

Under  peculiar  reflex  symfUoms  may  here  be  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  huly  with  myopie  astigmatism  wlio  felt  a  severe  pain  run  down 
her  right  leg  every  time  she  tried  to  read  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

In  the  above  consideration  of  the  resulting  sensory  luniroses, 
above  given,  as  pain,  neuralgia,  headaches^  etc,  we  should  remem- 
ber, as  Erb  well  states  it,  that  pain  is  a  common  sensation  that 
belongs,  not  to  a  peculiar  kind,  hut  only  to  a  certain  degree  of  sen- 
sation^  and  it  thus  has  no  speciHc  quality.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
intensity  ;  hence  pain  is  only  tlie  aggravation  of  normal  sensations, 
and  this  is  the  chief  difference  iK'lween  a  physiological  reflex  and  an 
abnormal  or  reflex  neuroses.  The  sensation  of  pain  depends  upon 
two  factors,  its  intensity  and  individual  susceptibility. 

The  various  forms  of  reflex  neuroses,  which  may  result  from  opti- 
cal anomalies,  will  illustrate  the  different  reflex  pathways  through 
which  perverted  nerve  action  may  be  exhibited. 

While  the  attention  of  the  ophtlialniologjst  is  principally  directed 
to  the  various  forms  of  reflex  neurosis  originating  in  the  ey^,  he 
should  carefully  keep  in   mind   that,  in   keeping  with  the  laws  of 

Bex  nerve  action,  irritation  of  any  character,  having  origin  in  any 
"dlgui  or  at  any  part  of  the  L»ody  remote  or  near  the  cyt^,  may  be 
litted  back  tu  atid  affect  the  eyes  through  the  same  jialhways 

iich  the  first-mentioned  efferent  neurosis  travelled.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  annoying  cases  of  eye  trouble  we  meet  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the  disc^>very  and  mastery  of  the  remote  causes 
which  produce  them.  The  eye  is  in  a  state  of  responsive  sympathy 
with  every  organ  and  region  of  the  body. 

Tabes  dorsal  is  or  alliecl  diseases  are  accompanied  by  contracted! 
pupils  and  at  times  by  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles.  Paresis  of  the 
occulo  motorius  and  abdncens  occ^ur  in  the  early  stages  of  locomotor 
ataxia. 

In  seventy  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  reported  by  Oraniger  Stew- 
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art  {cf,  Med,  W.,  1882)  tfiere  were  20  eases  of  squint;  3  of  ptosis;' 
4  di|>lopia,  without  niaiiifest  squinl;  7  of  myosis ;  4  cHfferenoe  in 
pupiltary  diauieter;  8  with  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  etc* 

On  the  other  hanJ,  irritation  of  the  cllio-spinal  region  will  often 
lie  associated  with  partial  mydrianis  and  optic  nerve  congestion, 
while  paresis  or  paralyt-is  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  will  produce 
myosis  as  well  as  partial  ptosiF.  This  is  through  the  sympathetic 
system  of  nervc«.  According  to  Hensen  and  Volckers,  the  papil- 
lary fibres  of  the  gyrapathetic  leave  the  eorrl  at  the  upper  dorsal  anJ 
lower  cervical  vertebra,  going  through  the  superior  cservical  gan- 
glion and  entering  the  caroli<l  plexus.  They  then  i>ass  through  the 
ciliary  ganglion  in  the  orbit.  The  whole  of  the  fibres  do  not  take 
this  course,  because  it  is  found  that  when  the  ciliary  ganglion  is  cx- 
tirpateil,  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  Byni pathetic  will  still  dilate 
the  pupil.  The  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  probably 
other  nerves  connecting  with  the  inner  eye,  also  furnish  channels  of 
access  for  other  sympathetic  fibres.  The  partial  ptosis  is  caused  by 
jiaresis  or  paralysis  of  the  symtmlhetic,  which  sends  motor  fibres 
to  the  rausculi  palpebralcis.  This  form  of  partial  ptosis  is  not  un- 
common in  women,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  reflexes  from 
the  uterine  or  ovarian  system, 

Hystero-neuroses  form  a  special  and  frequently  met  with  group. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  severity  of  the  uterine  disease 
does  not  predicate  the  presence  or  ab!*ence,  the  severity  or  the  mild- 
ness of  the  reflex.  Authority  tells  us  that  structural  diseases  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages  are  not  so  apt  to  be  followed  by  reflex 
phenomena,  as  functional  troublej^i. 

In  his  very  interesting  discussion  of  *'  Visual  Disturbances  and 
Uterine  Disease,"  A.  Mooren  {A,/,  A,  vol.  x.),  declares,  from  bis 
large  experience,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  eye  which  (either  from 
a  physiological  or  pathological  point  of  view)  is  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  uterine  system*  He  assigns  the  reflex  theory  as 
the  direct  cause. 

The  supi»re»ision  of  menstruation  has  frequently  prmluced  eye 
complications.  McKay  {Jour.  MeiL  ScienceSy  1882^)  gives  twelve 
cases  of  ocular  affections  from  suppressed  menstruation,  nuni leering 
among  them  chokeil  disc,  diplopia,  asthenopia,  defective  vision  in 
some,  etc. ;  while  M.  F.  Comes  (Am.  Med  Herald,  Oct.,  1882,) 
gives  four  cases  of  menstrual  amblyopia,  varying  from  slight  losa 
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of  vision  to  almost  total  blindness,  rlocp  seated  im'ms  in  eyes, 
m-ith  bnrntog  stinging,  etc. — all  of  which  were  restored  after  men- 

truatinn  had  been  re^3stablishe<i 
Sexual  excesses,  esjjeciaUj  masttirbation»  are  frequent  cansca  of 
flex  oc'ular  trouble.  The  latter  h  a  prolific  eause  of  much  irrita- 
tion, and  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  trace,  eHj^eeially  in  females. 
It  IS  frequent  cause  of  spasm  of  the  accommodation,  hypersemia  of 
the  fundus  and  optic  dii^c,  obstinate  neuralgic  pains  in  and  about 
the  eyes,  and  in  some  ca^es  paresis  of  ihe  accommoitation. 
^  Connected  with  hysteria,  that  general  neiiri>sis  uf  the  whole 
nervous  system,  there  are  frequent  and  various  forms  of  eye  compHca- 
^tions,  embracing  partial  or  complete  amblyopia,  liemiopia»  scotoma, 
I  phosphenes,  floating  clouds,  myosis,  mydriasis,  ptosis,  photophobia, 
jspasrn  or  paresis  of  the  accommodation,  neuralgic  pains,  etc.,  all 
)of  whieJi  are  purely  reflex  ocukr  neuroses^  a  part  of  the  general 
^  neurosis. 

[  Orificial  irritations  are  frequent  causes  of  reflex  troubles.  This 
^includes  hsemoirhoidal  and  other  anal  disea^^s,  phymosis,  stricture  of 
Ithe  urethra,  or  cervix  uteri — ^all  of  which  are,  without  question, 
I  frequent  causes.  Recent  current  medical  literature  is  filled  with  cases 
I  fully  illusti-ating  this. 
f     Intestinal  irritation,  either  from  inflammation  or  from  worms,  has 

been  followed  by  ocular  reactions*  Both  of  these  conditions  may 
i  |iroduce  similar  eye  reflexes,  such  as  temporary  strabismus,  diplopia, 

myoeia  or  mydriasis,  ptosis  or  wide-open  eyelids.  Many  remark- 
et bl  e  cases  have  been  re  port  ed  fro  m  time  to  time.  I  ^a  w  re  nee  (Am, 
\£d.y  1854,  p.  607,)  gives  ease  of  a  child,  seven  years  old,  who  had 
^intolerable  paroxysms  of  pain  in  left  eye,  recurring  at  uncertain  in- 

itervals,  without  visible  changes  in  the  eye,  which  was  entirely 
Telieved  by  purgatives,  bringing  away  a  coral  bead,  which  had  been 
^swallowed. 

M.  Wishart  gives  a  ca'^e  of  complete  amanrosis  of  the  left  eye,  in 
|B  boy  nine  years  old,  of  four  months'  duration,  who  made  immedi- 
ate recovery  after  free  purgative. 

Another  c^se  is  given  of  a  boy,  eight  years  old,  who  could  not 
pee  large  print,  w^ho  was  rapitlly  restored  after  turpentine  enemata 
brought  away  quantities  of  worms. 

In  a  recent  case  of  my  own,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  who 
had  a  very  persistent  and  annoying  diplopia,  causing   vertigo  and 
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disagreeable  head  symptoms^,  recovered  proniplly  after  paj^iug  several 
yards  of  tape- worm. 

There  are  mitny  cai*es,  similar  to  those  related,  on  record. 

The  grt^at  trifat'ial  nerve  is  very  iiitimalely  connected  with  all 
parts  of  the  viJ^ual  apparatu*?,  both  directly  and  indirectly  through 
the  sympathetic  nerven  and  the  ciliary  ganglion.  From  this  we 
might  expect  tliat  all  the  neces.'^ury  conditions  to  favor  freqiient  and 
varied  forms  of  ocular  reflex  neurotjcs  were  present — and  such  is  the 
case. 

Many  authentic  caj^es  of  defective  vision  followincr  irritation  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  have  been  reportetl.  McKenzie  (Am.  Ed,,  1855,  p.  997,) 
gives  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  small  tumor  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  which  had  been  ten  years  coming.  It  was  not  painful  or  sen- 
sitive to  touch.  lie  had  much  headache,  and  quite  a  defective 
vision.  It  proved  to  be  a  cartilaginous  cyst,  filled  with  a  yellowish 
fluid.     Its  removal  rchifircd  his  vi?>ion  and  remedied  his  headaches. 

Witliin  the  past  year  a  patient  of  mine  had  a  tumor,  size  of  a 
filtert,  about  one-half  an  inch  above  the  supra-orbital  foramen  of 
the  left  eye.  It  had  been  gradually  developing  for  some  years,  and 
the  vision  of  that  eye  had  been  a^  gradually  growing  less  and  l^s. 
The  removal  of  this  growth  perfectly  restored  the  sight, 

Many  cases  of  partial  or  nearly  total  loss  of  vision,  caused  by 
diseased  teeth,  have  been  published.  I  discussed  this  topic  in  acon- 
trihiition,  ^*  The  Eye-tooth  and  the  Eye,'*  in  the  Chicago  Medicdl 
Jnve^itgafor  (July,  1875),  and  gave  tlien  the  accepted  explanation  for 
it,  which  is  that  it  is  a  reflex- neurosis  through  the  ciliary  ganglion 
and  the  other  syui|>athctic  connections  of  the  great  trifacial  nerv^e. 
Since  then  a  number  of  interesting  cases  have  come  under  ray  obser- 
vation. One  case  is  well  worthy  of  comment.  A  lady  had  a  large 
cavity  in  the  left  upper  bicusj>id  tooth.  Thcdiseit^ed  contents  were 
thoroughly  exca%^ated  and  removed,  and  the  nerve  was  killed  by  a 
dentist.  The  tooth  was  filled  with  gold.  A  month  or  two  after- 
ward»  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  began  to  fail,  growing  less  and  less 
as  the  weeks  went  by.  The  tooth  was  not  sensitive,  but  the  gum  at 
one  side  of  it  see  met!  painful  to  pressure.  The  tooth  was  extracted, 
and  the  sight  w^as  rapidly  restored.  Examination  of  the  tooth 
showed  I  hat  in  the  filling  of  it  the  thin  side  wall  had  been  perforated 
at  one  point,  and  a  little  plug  of  gold  had  been  forced  through  it, 
extending  about  one*tenth  of  an  inch  outride,  and  pressed  agaioi^t 
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the  wait  of  the  socket ;  and  this  had  set  up   the  reflex-neurosis^ 
through  the  well  known  pathways,  to  the  seeing-nerve. 

In  ihe  above  brief  examples  of  various  forms  of  orular  reflex 
oeuruses,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  wliy  the  reflexes 
should  be  so  varied  in  their  nature;  why  the  phenomenon  is  at  on© 
time  sensor,  at  another  motor,  then  functional  and  again  organic; 
for,  as  mentioned  before,  there  does  not  seem  to  Ijc  any  known  law 
regulating  the  direction  which  the  reflex  may  take,  Tliey  may  thus 
be  manifested  as 

I, — Sensor.     11.^ — Motor.     II I.^ — Functional*     IV. — Organic. 

Under  sensor  reflex  neuroses  may  be  grouped  all  forms  of  abnor- 
mal or  perverted  sensations — hyperaestliesia— anfcithesia. 

Under  motor  reflexes  will  be  included  all  forms  of  spasmodic 
action  (tonic,  clonic,  spastic) »  paralysis  or  paresis. 

Under  functional  reflex  ocular  neuroses,  will  be  numberetl  all  in- 
terference with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  eye,  or  its  vaso- motor 
supply,  affecjting  im  a  result  either  the  seeing  nerve,  retina^  dioptric 
media,  accommodation  apparatus;  or  the  proper  support  of  any  of 
the  other  eye  tissues. 

Claftely  related  to  this  last  heading  is  the  reflex  neuroses,  which 
may  result  in  organic  changes;  anemia,  liypera^miu,  inflammation, 
tissue  or  anatomical  changes,  hyperplasia,  neoplastic  formations,  de- 
geuenitive  processes,  hypertrophy  or  atrophy.  Eye  literature  is  full 
of  examples  of  the  above  statements. 

McKenzie  relates  a  case  of  a  man,  aged  45,  with  an  old  discharg- 
ing ulcer  on  his  leg,  which  was  suppressed  by  his  getting  wet.  This 
was  folio we<l  by  blindness,  in  fourteen  days  afterward.  The  ulcer 
was  restored  and  vision  then  returneii  The  same  authority  tells  us 
that  Beer  claimed  to  have  cured  twenty  such  amaurotic  patients,  by 
restoring  suppressed  ulcerations.  Such  conditions  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  reflex  sympathy  from  the  sentient  surfaces  to  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  centre,  transferred  to  the  sympathetic  system,  and  through 
this  to  the  optic  nerves  and  retinal  expansion,  or  their  brain  centres. 

A.  Moore  has  discussed  this  question  in  his  paper,  "  Influence  of 
the  Skin  and  its  Diseases  u|ion  the  Eye,'* 

An  important  additional  heading  should  be  likewise  mentione<l, 
which,  while  distinct  from  the  others,  is  very  markedly  influenced 
by  any  one  or  all  of  the  above  subdivisions  given.  It  may  be  intro- 
duced under  the  term  psychic,  or  the  influence  of  ocular  neuroses 
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upon  the  brain  centres  proper,  which  may  re^^ult  in  illusions^  aber- 
ratioufs,  choi'cji,  epiloptoid  serznres,  vertigo  and  ev^en  Insanity.  Both 
optical  anomalies  and  heterophoria  have  been  followed  by  such 
results. 

Experiment  has  demonstrated,  that  section  or  panilysis  of  the  C5er- 
vical  pympathetie  will  be  followed  by  hypotony,  and  that  irntation 
of  the  same  nerve  wfU  produce  the  reverse  effect,  hypertouy ;  thus 
proving  conelusively,  that  tension  of  the  eye  is  largely  inflaenc^ed,  if 
not  entirely  regulated  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  well-known 
fact  that  the  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  cause  increased  T.  and 
its  paralysis  a  re<lueed  T.,  does  not  disprove  it,  for  this  latter  effect 
may  be  explained  by  the  intimate  relationship  and  reflex  blending 
of  these  nerves,  brought  about  through  the  ciliary  ganglion.  Henoe, 
fiiDce  it  is  thus  proved  that  T.  of  the  eyes  may  be  increased  by  irri- 
tation of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  decreased  by  its  partial  or 
total  paralysis,  and  since  the  nutrition  of  the  eye  itself  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  sympathetic ;  and  finally,  since  the  sympathetic 
may  be  irritated  by  reflex  action,  from  other  nerves,  it  would  seem 
reason  a  l>le  to  assume  that  glaucoma  is  merely  a  reflex  neurosis, 
arising  from  a  oontinued  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  oon- 
necteti  with  the  eye,  which  irritation,  as  we  have  seen,  may  have 
origin  in  any  part  of  the  body  near  or  remote  from  the  eyes.  Indeed 
the  frequency  with  which  we  find  glaucoma  as-^ociated  with  other 
bodily  diseases,  gives  emplmsis  to  this  proposition.  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  frequency  of  the  coexistence  of  rheumatism  and 
similar  disorders,  and  glaucoma.  It  has  fullow^ed  sudden  shock, 
fright,  fear  and  even  joy*  The  suddenness  of  its  onset,  at  tira^ 
again  points  strongly  to  its  reflex  nerv^ous  origin. 

Following  this  same  line  of  thought  in  the  light  of  the  phenomena 
presented,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  believe,  that  sympathetic  oph- 
tlialmia  is  likewise  a  reflex  neuroses,  from  a  diseased  eye,  to  simitar 
and  corresponding  part**  iu  the  other  eye.  Tliis,  to  me,  seems  more 
reasonable,  and  in  accordance  with  facts  and  oonditions,  than  the 
strained  effort  to  explain  it  by  any  microbian  meander! ngs  or  con- 
tiguous inflammatory  transmission,  or  through  the  lymphatics. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  have  realis&ed  thorouglily  its 
immens^ity,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  describing  and  including 
all  the  numerous  phenomena  connected  witfi  it,  in  the  limits  of  a 
paper  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.     My  effort  has  been,  to  bring  out, 
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for  discossioni  in  a  brief  and  simple  way,  some  of  the  most  salient 
points  connected  with  the  topic,  and  to  offer  a  certain  few  debatable 
propositions  for  discussion. 

A  brief  notice  of  a  new  book,  The  Relation  of  the  Visual  Organ 
and  U8  Diseases  to  the  Other  Diseases  of  the  Body  and  its  Organs j  by 
Dr.  Max  Knies,  has  recently  attracted  my  attention.  I  very  much 
r^ret  my  inability  to  secure  a  copy  of  it,  for  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  I  have  endeavored  to  introduce. 
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Chicago,  III.,  Mav  31, 1893. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May 
31,  1893,  in  the  hall  of  Washington,  Art  Institute  Building.  O.  8. 
Runnels,  M.D.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  pre- 
sided. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  delivery  of  the  Chairman's 
Inaugural  Address,  entitled  "The  Sine-Qua-Non." 

Following  the  address,  Dr.  L.  A.  Phillips,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Homoeopathy  in  Gynsecology.''  It  was  discussed  by 
Drs.  A.  C.  Cowperthwaite,  of  Chicago,  111.;  W.  P.  MacCracken,  of 
Chicago,  111.;  Julia  Ross  Lowe,  James  C.  Wood,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. ;  R.  Ludlam,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  Alfred  C.  Hawkes,  of  Liver- 
pool, England ;  Chester  G.  Higbee,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Flora  A. 
Brewster,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  M.  Lee,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and 
by  the  author  of  the  essay. 

A  paper  on  "Some  of  the  Clinical  Aspects  of  Septic  Invasion," 
by  Edward  T.  Blake,  of  London,  England,  was  presented  by  title, 
and  was  discussed  by  Dr.  M.  O.  Terry,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Walton,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  read  an  essay  on  "The 
Relation  of  Surgery  to  Gynaecology."  It  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion, participated  in  by  Drs.  H.  E.  Beebe,  of  Sidney,  O. ;  W.  H. 
Hanchett,  of  Omaha,  Neb. ;  M.  Ayres,  of  Rushville,  111. ;  Phoebe 
J.  B.  AVaite,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Martha  J.  Ripley,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  Alonzo  Boothby,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  H.  W.  Roby,  of 
Topeka,  Kan. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Green,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  It  was  on  "  Plastic  Surgery  of  the  Vagina,"  and  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  M.  T.  Runnels,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose  remarks, 
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in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Runnels^  were  read  by  Dr.  M.  O.  Terry.  The 
discnasion  was  also  participated  in  by  Drs.  L.  C.  Grosvenor,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  T.  L.  Macdonald,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Martha  G. 
Ripley,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  J.  W.  Streeter,  of  Chicago,  111. ; 
J.  C.  Wood,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  and  by  Dr.  Green,  the  writer 
of  the  paper. 

The  sectional  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday  evening. 

Chicago,  June  1, 1893. 

The  Section  in  Gynaecology  re-conveneil  at  7.30  p.m.,  Chairman 
Runnels  presiding. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Csesarian 
Section."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  J.  W.  Streeter,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  O.  S.  Runnels,  Chairman;  E.  H.  Pratt,  of  Chicago,  111.; 
and  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  author  of  tiie  paper.  As  the  discussion 
was  about  to  close.  Dr.  R.  Ludlam,  of  Chicago,  111.,  entered  the 
room  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject.  He  was  followed  briefly 
by  Dr.  Biggar. 

Next  came  an  essay  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Streeter,  of  Chicago,  111.,  on 
"Uterine  Fibroids."  It  was  debated  by  Drs.  Henry  W.  Roby,  of 
Topeka,  Kan. ;  George  Royal,  of  Des  Moines,  la. ;  E.  B.  Finney, 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.;  H.  F.  Biggar,  of  Cleveland,  O. ;  and  II.  Tyler 
Wilcox. 

Dr.  J.  M.  I^ee,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  next  presented  a  paper  on 
"  Vaginal  Hysterectomy."  Discussion  of  the  paper  was  by  Dr.  R. 
Ludlam,  of  Chicago,  III. 

The  final  essay  presented  in  the  Section  was  entitled  "  Removal  of 
the  Entire  Uterus,  Together  with  the  Appendages,  for  Uterine  Fi- 
broids,'' by  Homer  I.  Ostrom,  M.D.,  of  New  York.  N.  Y.  In  the 
absence  of  the  author  it  was  read  by  Dr.  Thomas  Franklin  Smith, 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Dr. 
Alonzo  Boothby,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

After  a  few  congratulatory  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  the  Section 
was  declared  adjourned. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 
By  O,  S.  Busnels,  M.D.,  Indianapolis,  Inr,,  Chaiemaiv* 


The  Sine-Qua-No:^. 

The  clmiger  that  confronts  every  specialist  is  a  too  intense  ami 
rontractecl  specialism.  Having  a  circumscribed  field  of  operation — 
a  portion  only  of  the  physical  territory — under  jurisdiction,  he  is 
apt  to  narrow  bis  field  of  vision  accordingly,  to  recognize  bounda- 
riea  that  do  not  exist,  and,  thus^  to  get  onesidedness  or  inadequacy 
of  view. 

In  the  development  of  a  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  concen- 
tration of  the  mind  upon  the  single  object  follows  of  necessity,  but 
care  must  be  taken  lest  the  intensity  of  the  effort  to  reach  the  heart 
of  the  subject  shall  shut  out  what  is  of  equal  importance.  There 
must  be  equivalent  energy  displayeil  in  the  study  of  relation8hi[»8 — 
in  discerning  the  effect  new  facts  will  have  upon  facts  already  accu- 
mulated and  vice  versa.  The  centripetal  must  ever  be  opposed  by 
the  centrifugal  if  the  golden  mean  is  to  be  established  and  progress 
maintained*  Every  specialist,  therefore,  should  be  a  generalist — an 
authority  not  only  upon  the  pin  point  of  his  habitual  observation^ 
but  also  upon  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it. 

In  the  study  of  that  highest  expression  of  God's  handiwork,  the 
human  body,  w^ith  all  the  forces  that  actuate  It,  it  behooves  the  stu- 
dent to  recognizee  the  unity  of  the  organism  with  w^hich  he  has  to 
deal,  and  to  know  at  the  outset  thata  touch  anywhere  upn  or  within 
it  is  a  touch  not  only  of  a  part  but  of  the  whole;  that  he  has  not 
merely  a  section  to  take  into  account  but  an  entirety,  and  that  no 
electric  battery  can  ever  show  greater  sensitivencBs  than  does  the  life 
of  man  from  remotest  nerve  fibril  to  central  ganglion. 

Unlike  the  machinery  of  a  great  mill,  the  parts  of  wdiich  may  act 
co-ordinately,  or,  without  special  detriment,  may  not  act  at  all, 
while  the  great  central  movement  goes  on,  the  human  machine  is  a 
combination  which  must  act  harmoniously  in  all  its  part-^,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  genuine  commuiMty  of  interest  throughout,  and  no  part 
can  be  discordant  without  affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole* 
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The  thing  that  characterizes  the  animal  orgauism,  making  it  dis- 
similar from  every  other  aggregation  of  applied  forces,  is  the  all- 
important  factor  we  call  life.  It  is  this  pervasive  force  everywhere 
r^ident  within  the  body  that  calls  to  itself  the  material  for  building 
and  rejiair,  that  keeps  the  machinery  in  motion^  that  stands  guard 
and  fights  battles  when  dangers  menace,  and  that  establishes,  through 
its  manifokl  agencies,  that  viccf^erent  of  Highest  Power  recognized 
as  soul,  mind^  spirit  or  vital  energy,  together  with  all  that  these 
imply. 

Life  is  that  force  which  precc<?e8  organiscalion,  which  sways  the 
farces  of  nature  to  its  will»and  which  reigns  sujiremc  in  the  domain 
of  vital  technics.  Here  is  an  instinct  that  molds  and  controls  all 
that  pertains  to  existence,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
every  synthesis  and  analysis  made  by  tlie  physician.  There  can  be 
here  no  such  thing  as  segregation,  no  such  thing  as  independent  ex- 
ercise. It  matters  little  how  many  thousand  grains  of  pabulum  a 
grain  of  pepsin  can  digest  outside  of  the  body,  or  what  the  chemi- 
cal affinities  and  reactions  may  i>e  in  the  laboratory.  The  great 
question  is  what  will  be  the  rc4*ult  when  these  are  called  upon  tO' 
act  in  the  presence  of  life? 

The  bacteriohigist,  with  his  culture- tube,  for  example,  has  made^ 
in  these  last  decade?  vast  aequireraent,  thus  putting  the  world  unden 
the  most  lasting  obligations;  but  no  one  knows  so  well  as  he  that? 
his  problem  is  hedged  by  limitations,  that  results  gained  nniformly 
in  the  laboratory  cannot  be  duplicated  at  will  in  the  human  body,, 
and  that  germs,  to  grow,  require  a  favorable  habitat.  There  must 
be  a  proper  medium  and  right  conditions,  or  a  nidus  cannot  be 
made. 

It  is  common  observation  that  all  persons  exposed  to  deadly  bac- 
teria do  not  succumb  to  their  influences  ;  that  in  all  epidemics — such 
as  la  grip|x%  yellow  fever  or  cholera — tlie  number  that  contracts  the 
disease  is,  after  all,  less  than  a  moiety  of  those  exposed,  and  that  of 
those  even  in  whom  the  germ  finds  lodgment  75  per  cent,  or  over 
recover.  Many  persons  are  found  who  cannot  be  inoculated,  or  who 
lake  the  sej-^sls  to  a  very  slight  extent,  the  malign  infiuence  rolling 
from  them  like  water  fn)ra  a  duck's  back,  leaving  them  unimpaired. 

Why  is  it  that  garbage- men,  sewer* men,  workmen  in  tertilizing 
establishments,  in  dissecting-rooms  and  rag  factories,  and  all  those 
in  touch  with  contagion  and  pollution  of  every  sort,  who  are  breath- 
Si 
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ing  or  swallowing  myriads  of  death-producing  germs  every  instufit 
of  their  lives,  do  not  sicken  and  die  to  the  last  man  of  them? 
Wherefore  is  it  that  millions  of  mothers  who  give  birth  to  their  ofF- 
fipriog  in  stifling  and  .stinking  apartments*  and  upon  beds  of  polluted 
rags  worse  than  a  dung-heap,  do  not  become  extinct  through  the 
ravages  of  septicxemia  ? 

On  every  hand  can  be  found  instances  of  harmless  disregard  of 
all  those  precautious  accounted  indispensable  in  rhese  davH  of  Joseph ^| 
Lister.     Lawson  Tait  and   Knowsley  Thornton,  holding  o[)|K)site  ^ 
views  on  tlie  uses  of  germicides,  go  on  re<1ucing  the  death- rate  in 
laparotomy  in  about  equal  proportions,  leaving  to  their  respective 
adherents  the  task  of  recouciling  their  theories  in  the  light  of  suet 
diverse  praelices.     Whether  the  brilliant  advancement  nmde  in  sur- 
gical, gyn8B(*o logical  and  obstetric  art  iji  the  last  twenty  years  is  du€ 
to  antisepsis,  severe  cleanline^  or  improved  terhnifpie,  I  do  T»ot  c^re] 
now  to  argue.     They  all  liold  vital  pla<^  iu  the  record  of  progress, 
and  will  have  due  award. 

The  thing  that  1  want  to  centre  your  minds  upon  to-daj  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  greater  Richmond  in  the  field  than  the  germicidc,j 
or  than  the  thing  even  that  the  germicide  kills.  I  want  toemphasizej 
the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  thing  we  call  life.  I  would  like  toj 
make  the  tlwught  material,  that  when  life  is  here  in  all  its  |>otency3 
we  have  a  complete  wall  of  defense  against  all  intruders,  a  fort  gar- 
risonwl  against  all  foes,  a  battery  invulnerable  against  all  paralysisJ 

It  is  coming  to  be  under-stood  that  all  disease  is  a  sequence  of 
paralysis,  a  record  of  incapacity  of  function — telling  of  enervated^- 
defenseless,   non-resistant  organs;  and   that  it  is  only  "  where  thoj 
carcass  is  '^  that  '*  the  eagles  are  gathered  together,''  only  in  dt^^ayin^ 
or  non-vital  tissues  that  l>acteria  can  work  their  devastations*     They 
are  here  as  the  vultures  and  maggots  are  here  on  the  dead  animal — 
jtosi  koCf  but  not  pt^epter  hoe.     They  do  not  create  the  death,  but 
find  it ;  other  processes  having  been  precedent  to  pave  the  way.  They.M 
came  as  sc4ivengei*s  to  clean    up  an  unsanitary  city,  and,  under  all  S 
conditions   favorable   to   them,   may   be   expected    to   fultill    their 
mission. 

Susceptibility  to  their  invasion  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  a 
lame  and  crippled  vitality.     It  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  soldier 
is  not  fit  for  the  battle.     Some  time  in  the  near  or  remote  past  hiasfl 
line  of  defence  has  been  broken  down  ;  paralysis  of  function,  in  whole ^^ 
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o?  in  part,  hos  taken  place  ;  j^oruc  letharjiry  ha5«  stolen  over  the  repel- 
lent forcH^  of  life,  making  surrender  a  legitimate  sequence. 

lo  an  organism  endowed  with  it*^  full  complement  of  vigor^ — a 
rU-aten^Of  strong  and  valiant  to  the  remott^t  capillary^ — all  tlie 
(fredile  tissues  will  be  on  the  alert  and  fully  fortified;  a  volnrae 
of  oxygenated  blood  will  Ix?  pulsing  at  full  current  ttirongb  nil  its 
channels,  clearing  every  deck  fi»r  action,  holding  every  tar  to  his 
w^ork^  and  keeping  the  flag  at  the  mast-to|), 

Iti  other  words,  life  depends  upon  what  is  called  vascular  tone; 
upon  a  normal  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  a  perfect  nntrition.  And,  conversely,  disease  depends  npon 
vascular  atony,  upori  enfeebled  circulation,  upon  mal-nutritinn. 
This  is  the  very  betl-rock  of  all  progress  in  patliology  and  tliera- 
peutics.  Out  of  this  nutshell  nuist  grow  all  that  is  enduring  and 
servici*able  in  the  work  of  physical  salvation.  It  l>ecomes  obliga- 
tory upon  all  workers  to  gain  ma^stery  of  theee  axioms  before  pro- 
cecfling  farther. 

Going  down  to  t!»e  capilhine^s,  both  near  and  remote^  where  all 
the  life-battles  are  fought,  we  must  discover  the  ways  of  impressing 
them  ;  study  iheir  modes  of  expression,  and  all  that  will  conduce  to 
their  integrity  and  most  vigorous  activity.  We  must  note  at  the 
outset  their  excee<ling  sensitivity  ;  their  dependence  upon  live  blood- 
dise  and  cell-growth  ;  their  ready  embarrassment  and  perverniion  of 
function  ;  and  that  no  coai^se  dis^^ase  expression  can  ever  announce 
itself  upon  the  broad  |dain  of  tin?  Inxly  until  long  after  the  battle 
htis  been  waged  and  lost  in  thes^e  infinitesimal  structures. 

Whether  in  tiie  elephant, the  tiniest  human  embryo,  or  the  amreba, 
life  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  maturity  and  proliHcacy  of  tlie 
ephemeral  csell ;  ui>on  \ngorous  cell-growth  and  segmentation,  and 
this,  in  turn,  apon  nutrition.  It  is  all  a  question  of  lifeless  pabulum 
and  its  conversion  by  the  cells  into  living  germinal  matter — for  it  is 
only  in  the  yolk  that  celi-cleavage  takes  pla(*e.  The  ceaseless  arrival 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  blood-disc,  freighted  with  all  that  goes  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  c*ell,  and  its  quick  departure  on  the  venous 
current,  bearing  with  it  tlie  dead,  the  broken  and  the  useless — ^this 
J*  life»  and  all  the  rest  follows.  Insure  a  good  circulatton  of  the 
blood,  and  you  make  certain  the  vigor  and  full  maturity  of  the  body 
in  all  its  parts. 

But  how  vascular  tone  is  to  be  engendered^  bow  vaso  motor  enei^y 
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h  to  be  malntaioedy  is  the  universal  problem.  This  h  the  trysting- 
ground  of  all  curative  effort,  and  to  this  accomplishment  all  theory 
and  practice  must  apply— whether  it  be  physical  culture,  dietetics, 
hot  or  cold  baths,  maasage,  electricity,  climate,  surgery  or  medicines^ 
the  eoramon  end  sought  is  better  energy  of  blood-circulation  —  the 
innervation  or  invigoration  of  the  nerves  that  creep  along  all  the 
arteriesi,  and  insure  healthy  vegetation*  The  question  is  how  can 
the  reserves  be  called  into  action ;  bow  can  the  worn  and  tired  ooU 
nmns  at  the  front  be  strengthened  and  rested ;  how  can  the  magazine 
and  commissary  be  resupplied  ? 

Before  going  further  with  this  deliberation  I  desire  to  remind  you 
that  the  nerves  that  supply  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  with 
power  to  contract  and  relax  are  efferent,  motor  or  outward-bound  ; 
that  they  receive  their  stimulus  from  within  instead  of  from  without 
as  is  the  case  with  the  afierent,  sensory  or  inward-bound  nerves,  and 
that  the  messages  sent  to  and  from  them  are  for  the  most  [lart  silent 
ones.  Thai  they  are  not  under  the  domination  of  the  will  as  are  the 
motor  nerves  generally^  but  issuing  mainly  from  the  ganglia  of  the 
great  sympathetic,  are  almost  wholly  under  its  control.  That  they 
report  to  and  get  their  orders  from  the  ganglia  of  the  Fympathetic 
rather  than  the  oerebro-spinal ;  that  while  they  do  not  have  aensory 
power  themselves,  or  have  it  to  a  very  feeble  extent,  they  have  the 
ability  in  a  lurge  degree  to  call  u[»on  any  sensitive  nerve  in  the  body  to 
voice  their  complaints.  While  apparently  the  sympathetic  is  subser- 
vient to  the  cerebro-spinal,  tlie  latter  is  in  reality  the  servant  of  the 
former.  There  is  mutual  dependence  and  inter-dependence,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  rank  the  highest  authority  is  found  with  the 
sympathetic*  It  is  the  sympathetic  that  rules  the  vegetative  sphere  ; 
that  presides  over  all  the  innermost  details  of  body-growth  and 
maintenance,  and  that  has  the  sole  command  during  all  that  stage  of 
life  precedent  to  conscious  existence,  and  all  that  latter  portion  also, 
^la^efl  in  sleep  or  unconsciousness  from  whatever  cause.  The  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  animal  an<I 
the  vegetable  worlds — making  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
sensitive  animal  and  sensitive  plant  almost  if  not  quite,  undisoover- 
able.  It  takes  possession  of  the  individual  at  his  conception — ^wben 
the  spermatozoon  makes  union  with  the  ovum — and  rules  with' 
sleepless  vigil  from  that  instant  till  the  time  when  the  last  8]mrk  of 
vital  response  is  obtainable  at  the  general  death.     It  is  the  first  and 
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nerve  of  existence,  and  serves  to  make  supply  and  wast© — 
revictuallng  aod  consumption — proportionate. 

That  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  are  the  n  hi  mate  reservoirs  of 
life^ — the  last  to  respond  to  stimuli — ^is  eonclussively  shown  when 
appealed  to  in  case*?  of  apparent  death  and  in  ocicasional  instances 
also  after  complete  expiration  by  the  expulsion  of  the  child  from  the 
womb,  and  of  urine  and  fiCL-es  from  bladder  and  retHnrn,  The  great 
effei'tiveness  of  rectal  dilatation  in  the  resusnitattou  of  the  stilt-born, 
and  of  others  asphyxiated  or  drowned,  or  under  the  deadly  influence 
of  anjesthetic  or  narcotic  agent,  has  been  conclusively  proven  in 
numberless  in<?tances  of  last  resort. 

The  sympathetic  was  here  in  what  may  be  termed  the  paleozoic 
times  of  human  history,  while  the  cerebro-spinal,  is  its  proiJuct  and 
of  comparatively  late  development.  While  the  cerebro-spinal  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  sympathetic,  possessing  ninny  of  its  attributes  and 
modes  of  speech,  there  are  yet  heights  and  de[>th9  of  vital  expression 
unknown  to  it- 
Integrity  of  life  is  maintained  through  the  play  and  exercise  of 
involuntary  forces,  which,  if  normal,  go  noiselessly  and  peacefully 
forward  like  the  deep  and  still  current  of  a  mighty  river 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  these  distinctions  because  I  be- 
lieve that  all  true  progress  in  our  art  is  dependent  upon  the  deeper 
study  and  l>etter  understanding  of  tlie  ways  ami  means  of  the  Great 
Sympathetic;  because  I  am  impresses!  by  the  thought  growing  ever 
clearer  to  me,  that  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  cope  with  the 
forces  inimical  that  confront  him  here  is  dependent  wholly  upon  the 
unembarrassed  sympathetic  nervous  system.  When  I  interrogate 
life- processes  closely,  either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  world,  I  Hud 
that  wherever  nature  has  a  fair  chance  she  makes  a  perft^t  growth. 
If  she  has  not  Ijeen  teased,  nagged  nor  irritated  through  indefinite 
periods;  if  her  fi nishe<l  product  has  not  been  wasteil ;  if  her  gangli- 
onic or  battery-power  has  not  been  exhausted,  but  is  at  hand,  like  a 
I^yden-jar  charge*!  with  electricity  reiuly  for  powerful  discharge, 
you  can  depend  upon  it  there  will  be  no  evidence  of  incompetency 
anywhere  manifest.  Neurasthenia,  fatigue  and  all  candidacy  for 
disease  invtision  is  evidence  that  the  battery  is  not  operative  at  its 
best,  and  that  some  one  or  all  of  the  thousiinds  of  storage  centres  in 
the  Ixidy  have  been  exhausted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  their  power. 
The  measure  of  life-ability  and  the  number  of  milliamperes  of 
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vitality  yet  possessed  are  correlative.  Tlie  reason  why  Mr.  Tait  b 
able  to  make  one  hundred  and  ihirty*nii>e  laparotomies  without  anti- 
Beptios  and  witbotil  a  death  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  husbands  the 
physical  reserve  to  the  utmost.  His  work  ij*  speedy,  and  there  is  a» 
little  mopping  and  friction  of  nerve-terminals  as  possible.  When  I 
saw  him  remove  multilocnlar  cysts  and  diseaseii  appendages  in  from 
five  to  twelve  minutes  without  ever  putting  a  sponge  or  other  mop 
within  the  cavity,  I  understi>od  that  it  was  not  a  little  free  blood  in 
the  abdomen  that  he  feared,  but  the  unnecessary  discharge  of  vitaU 
foree  throogli  a  long  and  slovenly  ojK^nition.  It  was  all  over  so 
fpiickly  tliat  when  the  patient  recoveretl  from  her  very  short  anffis- 
thesia  she  hardly  realized  that  she  had  been  hurt.  Improved  terh- 
niqne  consiists  in  nothing  so  nmrh  as  the  acquisition  of  masterful 
ability  to  dt»  the  work  required  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  vital 
remnant. 

Coming  now  to  the  application  and  conclusion  of  this  matter,  I 
say  that  it  is  the  business  of  every  specialist  and  every  general ist  as 
well,  to  go  behind  the  returns  made  by  the  patient  and  get  back  to 
the  initial  departure.  If  he  is  to  do  any  lasting,  worthy  service,  he 
must  not  only  muke  the  best  of  the  bad  condition  imrae<liately  before 
him,  but  taking  the  backward  trail  he  must  be  able  to  ascertain  why 
things  have  reacherl  the  present  pass.  If  he  would  know  how  to 
set  tfie  switch  that  shall  siive  the  train  he  must  be  able  to  discern  the 
evidences  of  mal-nutrition  at  their  very  inception.  lie  must  be 
trained  not  only  to  report  when  the  storehouse  is  more  or  less  empty, 
but  how  to  preserve  or  restore  its  contents. 

The  golden  days  of  our  art  will  not  have  arrived  until  its  devotees 
shall  have  reached  that  higher  plane  of  service  embodied  in  preven- 
tion rather  than  in  cure;  in  enabling  i>eople  to  reach  the  highest 
excellence  of  |>hysiology  rather  tiran  in  rescuing  them,  with  more  or 
less  of  failure,  from  the'death-grip  of  pathology. 

It  is  vastly  more  to  the  credit  of  those  in  charge  of  great  systems 
of  travel  to  be  found  ins[x?cting  road-bed,  bridges  and  rolling-stock 
— detecting  weak  places  in  order  to  head  off  disasters — than  to  be 
found  at  the  head  fif  a  wreck ing-crew^  however  well  equipped,  watt- 
ing for  ex[>ected  catastrophe,  or  endeavoring  to  make  the  best  of  a 
s  mash  >  up. 
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Tbe  question,  '*  What  has  Horacenpathy  done  for  GynmxAogff** 
ha\'i»g  been  raised  and  proposed  as  a  theme  for  one  of  the  essays  at 
this  meeting,  our  honoral  rhairman  assignetl  it  to  me,  and  it  was 
ai!cepted  with  the  expectation  lliat  an  an^swer  to  such  a  fiuestion, 
even  if  ncK  altogether  satisfaHory,  would  be  tolerably  easy  \  but  the 
ta^k  has  proved  a  murh  more  diffif»nlt  one  than  I  anticipated,  Tlie 
flifBeulty  lies  not  in  any  doubt  of  the  go«>d  work  done  by  IIomfj?*>p- 
athy  in  tlirs  field,  but  in  tlie  absence  of  positive  evidence  regarding 
the  administration  of  any  one  remedy  in  any  given  elaj^s  of  cases, 
the  unoertainty  regarding  the  contlitions  for  which  remedies  are  pre- 
8oril)ed  in  many  instances^ — e^^pecially  when  Ixiseil  wholly  upon  sub- 
jective symptoma — ^and  in  the  want  of  knowledge  regarding  tbe 
patliogenesy  of  the  remedies  reported  as  curative.  If  pofisesseil  of 
that  unfjuestioning  and  implicit  faith  which  knows  or  ret^»gnis!e^  no 
conditions  or  exceptions  to  the  power  of  Horaceopathic  medication 
to  overcome  and  cure  each  and  every  human  ill,  regard Ie?i8  of  caune 
or  character,  it  would  l)e  very  easy  to  claim  that  HoraaM^patliy  had 
at  least  furnished  the  means,  if  we  but  make  ourselves  com}>etent  to 
use  it,  by  which  all  that  gyna^'ology  or  any  other  class  of  dif^cftsea 
presents  for  relief  mav  he  successfully  met;  and  with  the  exalted 
jwwer  of  imagination  which  cjin  see  the  most  marvel Inus  efleets  fol- 
low the  administration  of  a  drop  of  water  or  a  grain  of  sugar,  it 
wouhl  not  be  difficult  to  dcnjonslrate,  to  our  own  satisfaction,  at  least, 
that  t»y  such  means  more  rcir>arkab!e  cures  have  been  and  are  being 
effected  than  by  any  or  all  other  methods.  But  I  cannot  treat  the 
subject  from  any  such  standpoint  A  general,  sweeping  claim  with- 
out evidence  amounts  to  nothing.  We  want  to  know  if  definite  and 
unquestionable  results  can  be  shown  as  the  direct  effect  of  HomoBO- 
pathic  treatment  in  women's  diseases^  whether  independent  of  or 
associated  with  other  measures* 
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While  we  all,  doubtless,  believe  and  feel  sure,  from  experience 
and  observation,  that  such  results  are  produced,  to  define  and  dem- 
onstrate tbis  so  that  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  is  a  very  diflerent  matter, 
and  while  I  do  not  expect  to  succeed  in  doing  this  to  any  |^eat  ei- 
tent,  I  shall  hope  to  prepare  the  waj^  and  perhaps  indtcate  the  lines 
along  whichj  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  nioy  L»ear  witness  in  the 
discussion  to  follow,  the  demonstration  may  be  made  and  the  fact 
established*  Let  us,  then,  seek  to  make  all  oor  claims  rational  and 
based  upon  known  facts,  not  upon  theories  or  assumptions.  Thus 
only  can  we  command  or  reasonably  expect  a  fair  and  respectful 
hearing. 

In  tlie  consideration  of  such  a  question  as  tliis  the  term  gyiueool- 
ogy  must  be  understood  to  mean  broadly  the  diseases  and  derange- 
ments of  the  female  generative*  organs,  not  only  in  the  degrees  whitsli 
bring  tliem  under  the  care  of  the  gynaecologist,  but  in  all  degrees  as 
presented  to  the  genera!  practitioner  or  family  physician  as  well,  and 
we  must  all  realize  that  it  is  less  from  the  gynaecological  specialists 
than  from  the  family  physicians  that  the  evidence  of  tlie  cmative 
piwer  of  Homteopathic  remedies  must  be  expecteth  While  this  by 
some  may  be  deemed  a  concession,  or  even  an  adraission  of  I  he  pre- 
ferred charges  that  gynaecologists  are  not  goo<l  Homoeopaths,  J 
shall  deny  this,  and  maintain  that  it  is  but  a  natural  and  necessary 
conftcquence,  inasmuch  as  Homneopathy,  per  ««,  has  to  do  with 
nothing  but  the  tlieni])eutit^a  in  any  ease,  and  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  therapeutic  means  are  most  marked  and  definite  in  their 
effects  upon  functional  derangements  and  the  early  manifestations  of 
disease  in  all  department.^  of  practice;  and  because  the  work  to  be 
done  by  specialists  is  largely  that  which  other  |>hysicians,  by  thera- 
peutic methods,  have  not  sutx^eded  in  doing,  ami  which  generally 
demand  some  form  of  surgical  or  mechanical  treatment* 

From  the  recorded  evidence  of  the  skillful  prescribers  of  Homoeo- 
pathic  remedies,  we  may  reasonably  claim  that  by  this  means  a  large 
proportion  of  the  functional  derangements  of  women  are  speedily 
and  perfectly  corrected  without  the  need  of  any  other  form  of  treat- 
ment, and  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  diseases — ^that 
is,  tlie  pathological  changes  to  which  the  uterine  organs  are  subject 
— are  prevented  or  cured  at  the  very  outset  by  the  same  means. 
Now,  while  this  may  not  be  capable  of  absolute  or  positive  proof, 
we  certainly  have  strong  circumstantial  evidence  for  it  iu  the  fact 
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that  womeo  who  from  childhood  have  been  under  the  care  of  Uie 
flomceopaihic  physicians  have  far  less  of  this  class  of  diseases  than 
thctf^e  who  have  not  been  m  fortunate,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the 
general  practitioners  of  Homceopathy  have  few  cases  wliich  they  feel 
compelled  to  send  to  the  gynaecologists  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  Old  S<Jiool,  who  have  not  the  means  of  relief  which  our  Homoeo- 
pathic tnedicines  afford. 

Now,  while  we  know  that  in  all  spheres  and  relations  of  life  little 
<!redit  is  given  tliose  who  guard  and  protect  from  impending  dangers, 
skB  compared  witli  that  accorded  those  who  rescnie  the  victim  from  the 
xtry  teeth  of  tlie  destroyer;  yet  it  is  as  true  in  thi:^  as  in  any  other 
iii-Htance  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cnre."  and  who  will  not  agree  that  to  save  a  woman  from  the  mental 
as  well  m  physi<-al  su Bering  which  attends  the  development  and 
course  of  a  uterine  or  mammary  cancer,  for  instance,  is  to  best^iw  a 
for  greater  blessing  than  it  is  possible  for  even  the  most  skilful  sur- 
glton  to  bring  when  his  services  arc  necessitated,  and  because  the  life 
l^bioh,  if  saved  by  the  surgeon's  skilly  is  a  shattered  and  blighted  one 
at  best,  by  tlie  other  means  is  enabled  to  develop  all  its  powers,  to 
ripen  and  produce  its  fruit«i  free  from  the  torture,  the  impending 
danger  of  which  was  no  less  real  l.>ecause  only  in  its  incipieney.  Ami 
BO,  while  the  surgeon  who  succeeds  in  saving  the  fragments  of  such 
lives,  even  for  a  few  years,  wins  honor,  fame,  and  wealth,  they  who 
have  done  so  much  more  by  protecting  and  saving  lives  in  their 
entirety  are  unrecognissed  and  without  reward ;  often  without  even 
the  gratitude  of  the  patients,  who  do  not  realize  what  has  been  done 
for  them. 

In  this  very  way  Homopijpathy  is  doing  for  its  friends  and  ad- 
herents vastly  more  than  ihey  realize  or  even  suspet^t,  and  in  such  a 
gentle  and  unpretentious  manner  that  little  credit  is  given  and 
scarcely  any  evidence  recorded.  Innumerable  cases  of  this  class, 
that  is,  of  prevention  or  cure  in  the  embryonic  stages  of  disease, 
many  times  unknown  to  either  the  patient  or  the  physician,  are  to  be 
crediteil  to  a  system  of  healing  uhieh  is  comjHiteiit  to  meet  tlie 
enemy  at  any  point  and  in  aiiy  form ;  to  fortify  against  and  ward  it 
off  without  being  compelletl  to  wait  its  full  develo|>ment  or  to  learn 
its  exact  name  and  nature  before  active  measures  for  relief  can  l)e 
adopted.  This  claim  will  not  be  allowed,  I  am  well  aware,  except 
by  those  who  know  and  feel  the  influence  and  power  of  this  law  of 
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cure;  but  though  we  oannot,  of  course,  prove  preveotion  in  any  in 
iH\'idual  case,  we  rouKl,  were  it  practicable,  by  a  comparison  nf  our 
lists  of  patrons  with  a  like  juimber  Jiffereiitly  treated,  (lemoriHiratc 
its  validity.  We  cannot  wonder  nor  much  blarae  onr  01d-Seho»il 
brethren  for  d<n»bl(ng  our  rlafm  when  we  remember  that  they  have 
so  genemlly  loi^jt  jiH,  or  nearly  all,  faith  in  the  power  or  virtue  <>f 
drugs  except  as  opiates  to  destmy  the  consciousnesB  of  pain,  tonics 
to  stimulate  nulnin/s  efTorts,  or  alteratives  to  disturb  exi'^ting  funr- 
tional  derangeiuents,  hoping  that  out  of  the  disturljance  nature  may 
evolve  an  imfirovetl  condition.  But  to  any  physician  who  has  had 
any  consideruble  experience  in  ihe  Homceopathie application  of  reme- 
dies, unml>erless  insianee.H  of  relief  and  cure  w^ill  be  recalleil  to  mind 
by  the  mere  mention  of  Ac<»nite,  Ai'senicum,  Bryonia,  Belladonna, 
Cimicifuga,  Colociyntlds,  Gelf^emiura,  Helonias,  Mercurius,  Thuja, 
Viburnum^  and  scores  of  ather  remetlies;  and  if  you  would,  one  and 
all,  fun»i>lt  d^'finitc  and  accurate  reports  of  your  experiencci^,  we 
con  Id  compel  a  recognition  of  the  claim  Hi  at  Homteopathic  remedies 
in  the  liandi^  of  skille<l  prescribers  can  and  do  cure  most  ctises  of 
functional  derangement  and  prevent  or  cure  in  tlieir  incipicncy  a  ani' 
feiderable  portion  of  the  diseases  of  women. 

Here,  then,  before  reacliing  the  sphere  of  the  gynaKJoIogist,  we  find 
the  proofs  of  llomGet^jiathy  in  gynaecology  of  which  we  may  well 
feel  proud.  But  it  <loe!S  not  end  here,  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
critical  brethren  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  chiiniing  that  in  the  practice  of  Ilomceopatinc  gynsBcologista  fully 
one-half  the  iisL^ea  which,  under  Old-^-hool  treatment,  would  remain 
uncured  or  be  subjected  to  surgical  operation  are  cured  by  Homceo- 
patliic  trciitnicnt.  Not  every  case  Is  thiiscural>le,  and  many  demand 
surgical  treatment.  But  wedo,  by  combiiiing  Homceopathic  nicilica- 
tion  with  the  needed  mechanical  measures,  cure  many  pathoh'igiciil 
conditions  ;  sucl^  for  example,  as  metritis  and  endometritis,  pelvic 
peritonitis,  ovaritis,  uterine  dislwatious,  tihroid  tumors,  6al|)ingiti!3, 
etc.  And  we  have  a<»me  well^authenticated  cases  in  which  ovarian 
cysts  have  disa[>peared  during  the  continued  application  of  tlie  indi- 
cated remedy ;  and  not  only  this,  but  very  many  who  have  endured 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  season  tlie  attempts  of  the  Old*School  special- 
ists to  cure,  come  to  us  and  find  the  relief  they  had  previously  failed 
to  receive;  and  certainly  not  because  we  are  better  mechanics,  but 
because  we  have  the  Homoeopatbic  remedies  to  aid  us;  and  this  is 
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eqtinlly  true  in  cas€6  which  require  surgical  treatraent.  While 
the  knife  removes  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  the  reraedies  remove 
many  serious  effecta,  and  afR^rd  relief  to  the  suffering  nerves  un- 
known to  any  oth^r  method  of  treatment  And  not  only  thifi,  but 
the  healing  of  wounds  and  convalescence  arc  more  rapid  and  perfect 
when  thus  treated  than  wlien  opiates  and  poisonous  drugs  and  dress- 
ings are  u^eil. 

Inadmueh  as  it  is  heoming  ever  more  evident  that  the  sufferings 
of  women  which  gynaecologists  are  callcMil  uf>on  to  relieve  are  very 
largely  neuras^thenic,  or  of  nervous  origin,  and  that  even  the  removal 
of  |3atliO logical  conditions,  especially  by  surgical  mean^,  does  not 
always  give  complete  and  ofttimes  little  or  no  relief,  we  find  new  and 
increasing  reasons  for  endeavoring  to  find  Homfw>pathic  remedies  to 
meet  ihe^e  conditions,  and  I  believe  it  is  Ix-cause  our  rea>e<lies,  rightly 
applieil,  act  upon  and  through  the  nervous  system  chiefty  that  their 
effects,  even  when  intended  to  act  upon  a  puthnlogictd  condition,  or 
a  certain  organ,  have  been  more  potent  than  the  cruder  method.^ 
which  .shock  or  numb  rather  than  regulate  the  nervous  forces, 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  hardly  just  on  my  part  not  to  state  that 
the  sjvecialists  (or  perhaps  I  need  8i)eak  only  for  myself)  do  not 
adhere  strictly  or  exclusively  to  highly  attenuated  raeflicaments  nor 
to  the  more  common  method  of  administration  per  oris.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  in  treating  the  diseases  and  derangements 
of  the  pelvic  organs  I  can  get  much  more  decided  and  Stpecdy  effects 
by  applying  glyceroles,  triturations,  cerates,  or  in  some  cases  crude 
substances  to  the  mncous  or  denuded  surfaces,  the  mediciition  Ijeiog 
selected  to  correspond  with  the  symptoms  just  as  in  any  other  class 
of  cases,  or  for  the  orvjinary  manner  of  administration.  And  we  can 
maintain  with  the  highest  of  authority,  Hahnemann  himself,  that 
such  medication  is  no  less  Momfeopathie  tlian  giving  the  same  reme- 
dies for  similar  conditions  by  the  month. 

While  in  our  surgiciil  cases,  by  the  use  of  Calendula,  Hypericum, 
Hamamelis,  Arnica,  etc,  rapid  healing  is  promoted,  suffering  is 
greatly  lessened,  and  with  the  further  aid  of  other  indicated  reme- 
dies before  and  after  operations,  opiates  are  rendered  unnecessary  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  wnvalescence  thus  jiromoted  and  hastened  ; 
and  while  in  our  office  practice  we  are  curing  active  congestion  of  the 
uterine  organs,  attended  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  Bella- 
donna by  a  local  application  of  glyceroles  of  that  drug,  the  passive 
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or  venous  congestions  with  Hamamelis,  syphilitic  ulcers  with  Mer- 
ciirius  corr.,  indurations  or  hyperplasia  with  Iodine,  etc.,  and  doing 
it  much  more  surely  and  speedily  than  it  can  be  done  other wi^,  who 
shall  deny  that  Homoeopathic  gynsDoologtsts  are  as  truly  and  eflfeo 
tively  demonstrating  the  power  of  Homoeopathy  as  they  who  pre- 
scribe these  same  remedies  in  attenuated  form  and  by  the  mouth  for 
more  like  conditions? 

Feeling  as  we  do  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim  much  for  Homceo- 
pathy  in  gynsecology,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  much  more  might 
and  should  be  accomplished  in  this  field  j  and  I  am  granted  the  pri- 
vilege of  indicating  some  of  the  means  by  which  more  definite  and 
convincing  results  may  in  future  be  obtained. 

First  of  all,  we  must  have  more  thorough  provinga  of  our  reme* 
dies  by  women,  and  with  competent  observation  of  their  effects  upon 
the  pelvic  organs.  As  it  is,  we  have  very  few  pathogenetic  symp- 
toms to  guide  us  in  selecting  remedies,  and  hence  empiricism  plays 
too  large  a  part  in  our  use  of  remedies;  and  while  we  may  claim 
that  the  remedy  which  effects  a  cure  is  therefore  Homoeopathic,  un- 
less we  liave  a  proving  to  correspond  to  our  case  we  cannot  establish 
our  claim  before  an  impartial  jury.  We  have  at  present,  more  than 
ever  before,  women  who,  as  members  of  the  profesision,  must  realij&e 
the  im)X)rtance  of  this  work,  and  some  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  establish  and  endow,  if  necessary,  a  school  of  proving  to  which 
they  might  be  induced  to  lend  their  aid,  where  thorough  work  and 
reliable  observations  could  be  secured  and  recorded.  When  this  has 
been  done,  it  will  enable  the  general  practitioner  to  cure  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  incipient  diseases  without  the  aid  of  the  gynae- 
cologist, and  at  the  same  time  will  give  to  the  specialist  greatly  lo- 
creascil  means  of  successfully  treating  the  more  serious  diseases  of 
women,  and  rendering  surgical  treatment  a  much  less  frequent  neces- 
sity • 

Secondly,  there  should  be  greater  accuracy  in  the  observation  and 
reporting  of  cases  in  order  to  make  clinical  experience  a  more  reli- 
able guide.  Accurate  diagnosis  by  physical  examination  is  essential 
in  every  case  if  we  are  to  pretend  to  state  the  pathological  condition. 
Yet  so  many  instances  are  on  record  in  which  cures  of  definite  con- 
ditions, as  of  endometritis,  or  even  tumors,  for  instance,  are  claimed, 
in  which  it  is  found  upon  investigation  that  no  examinatioo  wan 
made  and  hence  no  knowledge  T^oaa&stml  of  the  pathological  chaogei 
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present,  that  it  not  only  renders  these  reports  worthless  as  evidence, 
but  it  throws  suspicion  upon  all  such  claims.  And  again,  eases  in 
which  no  records  are  kept,  and  which  may  have  occnrretl  some  con- 
siderable time  previous  to  being  reported,  are  so  likely  to  be  smoothed 
over  and  rounded  out  with  the  lapse  of  time  that  they  take  on  a  form 
and  appear  to  have  a  sigtnfieance  which  could  not  be  depended  upon 
and  which  destroy  their  value  as  evidence.  It  is  imjjortant,  then, 
that  we  keep  written  re<x>rds  of  the  cases  we  rejK>rt,  and  that  we  have 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  objective  as  well  as  subjective  symptoms 
in  each  case.  Who  can  doubt  that  with  these  conditions,  with  the 
greater  knowledge  of  the  llomoeopatliic  remedies  which  thorough 
provings  by  educated  women  would  afford ,  a  showing  could  be  made 
of  HomtBopatliy  in  gynaecology  which  would  surprise  even  it^  most 
ardent  friends.  This  we  may  hope  for  at  some  future  World's  Con- 
gress, but  at  this  time  I  can  only  ask,  in  closing,  that  the  army  of 
family  pUysiciaos  here  present  substantiate  my  claim  that  Homceoj)- 
athy  in  their  bands  cures  a  large  proportion  of  women's  diseases  and 
renders  its  adherents  much  le-^s  subject  to  such  ills  than  those  other- 
wise treated  ;  and  by  the  gynieeologists  I  hope  to  be  reinforced  in  my 
claim  that  we  have  in  IToraceopathy  a  means  of  curing  many  condi- 
tions which  baffle  all  other  resources,  and  that  in  aid  of  surgery  it  has 
proved  itself  a  reliable  and  powerful  ally. 

Discussion, 

A,  C.  CowFERTBWAiTE,  M.D. :  As  I  heard  this  most  excellent 
paper  read,  the  thought  carae  to  me,  what  if  it  were  possible  to-day 
to  have  presented  to  us  a  panorama  tif  those  silent  yet  actual  wit- 
nesses to  the  benefit  that  H<>rnt:i3<>|mtliy  han  been  to  gynfficology. 
We  ourselves  would  be  ustounded  at  that  which  has  been  accom- 
plished without  even  our  own  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  another 
thought  struck  me  in  a  little  tlitlerent  dire^ninn,  and  that  was,  that 
in  all  that  Homfeopathy  has  done  for  gynfccohtgy  it  htis  not  done 
one- half,  or  one-ten tb,  of  what  it  would  have  been  glad  to  do  if  it 
only  been  given  half  a  cliance. 

>Ve  must  admit  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  specialist,  his  tendency 

aB  the  first  B|)eaker  of  the  afternoon  said,  is  to  become  an  intense 
specialist,  and  so  we  find  that  while  not  all,  a  great  many  gynaecolo- 
gists become  so  wedded  to  their  instruments  and  their  mechanical 
measures  that  they  forget  the  power  of  the  armamentarium  that  they 
have  behind  them. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  a  [mper  like  this,  even  if  our  brother  does  pre- 
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scribe  his  remediea  in  crude  doses  and  apply  them  local l3^  I  have 
always  been  one  of  the  number  that  believe  we  had  to  do  thaL  I 
remember  I  had  to  get  out  of  the  hotel  at  Milwaukee  where  I  was 
one  of  rhe  charter  members  of  the  International,  because  I  won  hi 
not  subscribe  to  the  dwtrino  of  never  using  hx^al  applications.  But 
at  tlie  same  time  that  dues  not  fill  the  bill  entirely  and  exclusively. 
We  shtnild  not  for  one  moment  forget  that  there  is  somethinty  in  the 
powerful  action  of  potentized,  or  if  yon  [)refer,  "attenuated  ''  drug??, 
tliat  readies  beyond  and  deeper,  and  docs  more  than  the  mere  h>cal 
applications  of  drugs,  no  matter  how  Ijenetieial  that  may  be  io  cer- 
tain lot  a  I  conditions  that  may  exist. 

I  rememl>er  reatlinjy  some  years  ago  a  very  lieantiful  acconnt, 
written  hy  Dr.  Mercy  B.  Jackscm,  of  Bo*!ton,  now  deceased,  of  lier 
own  experience  of  the  elTef'ts  of  Sepia  upon  her  own  person  when 
suffering  from  uterine  dfsphu-ements.  She  said  that  she  could  feel 
that  meiHcine,  by  its  mighty  power,  raising  the  uterus  into  position, 
and  it  did  it  and  it  slayc<l  there;  and  there  are  plenty  of  Hotiiajo- 
pathie  [diysicians  who  have  had  similar  experiences  in  their  own 
practice.  I  want  to  ask  of  you  to-day  canditlly,  how  many  gyuffi- 
eologists  do  you  siijjpose  carry  Sepia  around  with  them  as  one  of 
their  chief  anchors  in  tlte  treatment  of  diseases  of  women  ?  I  never 
have  known  one  yet.  I  do  i>ot  care  how  you  use  it,  we  have  in  this 
one  remedy^  Sepia,  one  of  the  grandest  remedies  of  Humi^opathy 
and  yet  one  of  its  must  neglected  ones. 

Now  to  come  to  the  point  made  in  tliis  paf>er  which  I  consider  of 
far  more  benefit  to  us  liere  to-day  as  being  of  some  assistance  in 
helping  ns  develop  something  in  this  line  than  any  other  part  of  this 
all-vahiidilc  pn|>cr.  That  is  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to 
the  ladies,  1  have  often  worjdercd  why  the  lady  gynsecologists  did 
not  bauvl  themselves  together  for  the  good  of  their  (Ximmoo  sex. 
Why  it  was  that,  knowing  as  they  do  know  the  tortures  that  are 
being  continually  perpetrated  upon  their  sex  by  gy mycologists,  they 
do  not  put  their  heads  together  and  try  to  see  how  to  modify  these 
measures  ;  yet  there  is  very  little  tendency  in  that  direction. 

I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  and  I  hope  if  he  is  present  he  will 
pardon  mc,  that  while  he  had  nothing  to  say  aliout  male  gymecolo 
gists,  if  he  wanted  one  that  wjis  real  harsh,  and  would  slreti'h  and 
tear  and  bend,  just  give  him  a  woman  gynceoologist ;  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  feeling  for  their  sex  in  these  matters.  Now 
that  may  l>e  not  altogether  so,  but  think  for  a  moment  if  there  is  not 
gome  truth  in  it,  and  if  it  is  not  a  proper  thing  for  the  laxlies  in  the 
llomcpopathic  profession  to  follow  the  suggestion  laid  down  in  this 
paper ;  to  go  right  to  work  aoti  sec  what  more  there  is  in  HomoBO* 
pathy  tliat  has  not  been  apf*lic<l  in  its  proper  methods.  Organ i«e 
provers'  clubs,  which  yon  alone  can  do;  conduct  thera  aceonling  to 
yoyr  own  wise  methods;  establish  the  value  of  our  remedies  in  a  way 
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that  none  but  yourselves  can  possibly  do,  and  th^n  show  to  the  world 

fcy  the  practical  application  of  these  remedies  what  HomcBopathy 

<tin  do  for  ^ynfljcology. 

I  believe,  as  I  am  one  of  those  whn  have  always  very  strongly 

iavored  ladies,  that  this  suggestion  w*ilt  be  taken  as  coming  from  a 

Irieml* 

And  so  we  find  thut  Homn?opathy  has  done  something  for  gyna?- 
oiilogy.  We  eannot  give  a  Inni;  row  of  bKxirning  statistics  here  to- 
day. We  might  give  many.  Tlie  statisfi(*s  are  liidden  in  tfie  quiet 
rece^e^  «>f  many  lieurts  and  even  some  of  iliose  hearts  that  have  been 
n)08t  l)enefited  kmnv  it  the  k^ast  ;  and  so,  if  we  will  Imt  take  to  our 
bj^oms  the  truths  tlnit  have  been  given  us  by  r)r  I'liilh*|i«  and  have 
less  of  our  meelianiad  ami  surgiml  nira-surcs  nntl  more  of  our  thera- 
peutics—combining our  Materia  Med  lea  more  completely  and  thor- 
oughly with  our  nu»e[muieal  measures — in  ten  years  from  now  there 
can  l»e  a  great  dejil  more  said  as  to  wluii  Homicofmiliy  has  done  for 
gynne<'oli^y,  than  can  |>ossil)ly  l^e  said  to-day. 

W*  P.  M4'CuACKEN,  ^[  D. :  I  won  Id  like  to  make  a  cry  against 
the  over*local  treatment,  and  to  do  it  clearly  autl  oonoi?»elyt  and  in 
five  minutes.  1  will  give  you  a  oa'^e.  A  young  girl  of  twenty  in  the 
fall  of  1873  became  very  ill  suddenly.  She  was  taken  to  old  Dr. 
F<tster  of  Clifton  Springs  Snniturium.  It  was  pronounced  a  ner- 
vou-^  and  mentiil  trouble,  and  I>r.  Prince,  whom  some  of  you  may 
kut)w%  was  her  physician.  She  was  tliiTc  six  months.  In  the  sum- 
u»er  of  1874,  at  her  own  recpust,  fehe  went  to  Dr.  Juhn  P.  Gray,  of 
Utica,  and  between  the  summer  of  1874  and  the  fall  of  1878  she 
P|>ent  three  years  and  one  month  in  the  Utiea  Insane  A^^ylum  under 
Jtdin  F,  Gray's  care  and  that  of  his  eollcagtie,  Dr.  Andiews,  who 
has  since  lM?conie  superintendent  of  I  tie  Buffalo  Insane  Asylum. 
The  first  time  she  w^a  there  was  twelve  months,  the  second  time 
twenty  months  and  the  third  time  six  months.  She  realized  as  well 
aft  John  P.  Gniy  did,  that  lie  considered  her  case  hopeless,  and  he 
let  her  go  at  the  en<l  of  six  months,  thinking  that  she  would  return 
s«»on.  While  slie  was  in  a  comparatively  good  nfate  of  healtli,  he 
thont^ht  she  might  as  well  be  at  home  with  her  withnved  motlier. 
In  the  s|irTng  of  1JS78  she  was  taken  as  a  last  resort  to  Dr.  lu^bin- 
stuj,  of  Albany — a  Horaceopathtc  jdiysieian — who  insisted  upon  a 
local  examination.  He  assured  all  her  friends  that  there  was  enoui^li 
trouble  to  have  caused  all  the  nervous  and  mental  disturbance.  He 
gave  her  local  treatment  steadily  six  to  eight  months  at  a  time,  from 
the  year  1M78  until  fate  brought  her  to  Cliicago  in  188*i.  I  tlo  not 
mean  that  he  was  all  the  time  givinor  her  louiil  treatment,  but  that 
he  would  treat  her  for  a  tew  months,  dismiss  lier  as  well,  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  the  nervous  and  mental  disturbance  would  return, 
and  she  would  return  to  her  physician. 

In  18^3 — pardon  me  for  the  allusion — she  carae  to  Dr.  Ludlamp 
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of  Chicago,  and  after  carefully  studying  the  ease  and  carefully  aBBIiat- 
ing  the  remedy,  lie  preseril»ed  for  hen  He  did  not  examine  her» 
He  gave  her  no  loeal  treatment  and  ^he  only  took  twelve  of  hm  pre- 
scriptions at  a  dollar  each.  Ten  years  have  since  elapsed  without 
any  rocurrenfc  of  her  nervous  or  mental  trouble. 

I  .should  al.so  like  to  say  a  few  word^  hi  a  very  humble  way  from 
my  own  office,  as  I  only  graduated  in  1887.  It  lia-^  always  been 
my  arm  and  |x»licy  to  try  and  affiliate  tlie  remedy  without  KkmI 
treatment.  When  my  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica  fails  me,  then 
I  give  local  treatment,  and  with  the  reButt,  I  presume,  that  you  all 
have  realized. 

Julia  Ross  Lowk,  MJ).  :  It  was  not  my  intention  to  say  any- 
thing this  afteruoon,  but  1  wish  to  speak  as  to  two  remarks,  one  in 
the  pai>er  and  one  in  the  cli.sc"us?^ion^  which  attracted  my  attention* 
Speaking  of  Sepia  re^^toring  a  dish^catal  uterus,  I  believe  in  reme- 
dies etfecting  a  j^n^t  deal  but  I  tliink  that  is  asking  too  mach.  I 
do  not  l>clievc  that  Sepia  or  any  other  remedy  will  restore  a  dislo- 
eated  uterus  imy  more  than  it  will  a  dislocatetl  arm. 

One  of  the  sprakens  said  that  of  all  the  heroic  treatment  he  had 
ever  seen,  the  wi»i>t  came  from  women  gynneenlogists.  1  am  a  prac- 
titioner of  many  years*  standing.  1  have  had  in  my  offit>e  many 
women,  the  victims  of  malpi^ctice,  and  only  one  of  some  twenty-five 
that  1  can  recall  came  from  the  neglect  of  a  woman  pliysieian.  I 
have  seen  women  sewn  and  torn  attti  rnaltreatetl  by  men»  but  only 
one  can  T  recollect  tluit  was  maltreated  by  a  woiiiaa  physician,  and 
she  sent  the  patient  home  from  her  uffi<3e  some  miles  with  a  sponge 
tent.     I  think  it  w^as  ne^let-t. 

Now  this  is  not  a  criticism  upon  men  practitioners,  and  I  do  not 
wish  it  understood  in  that  sense,  I  cmly  wish  to  retiite,  from  ray 
own  ten  yeai'i?'  practice,  the  statement  that  was  made. 

fh  C\  Wt>«ji),  M.D, :  A  ca,se,  apro^ws  to  the  one  that  was  rccNirded 
rc^^ardiug  the  ctlccts  of  general  treatment,  after  local  tn.^atnient 
hati  fuiled.  Some  six  months  ago,  I  was  eallcd  in  consultation  with 
one  of  the  Iw^st  f>rescriijers  in  onr  State,  to  see  a  yt>ung  lady  wdio  was 
suffering  from  melancholia,  so  much  so,  that  an  i<lea  of  removing  her 
to  an  iiisrtiie  asylum  wasserioosly  entertaii»ed.  The  various  prescrif>- 
tions  had  been  made  wiihout  avail.  Tlie  patient  kept  getting  worse 
and  wor?se.  Her  mc^Iuurliolia  was  of  a  suicidal  type,  and  her  condi- 
tion was  most  dejdorable.  An  examination  revealetl  a  bad  retro- 
flexion of  the  uterus,  wliieh  was  overtnirae  by  a  pessary*  Some  two 
weeks  ago,  the  patient  came  into  my  office  and  greeted  me.  I  hardly 
knew  her;  and  she  said:  ^"^  D^xior,  you  came  to  see  me,  some  six 
months  ago,  when  they  were  talking  about  taking  me  loan  insane 
asylum,  I  wunt  to  tell  you  liow  perfectly  wA\  and  perfectly  happy 
I  have  been  since  yon  fitted  that  pessary," 

This  was  a  erase  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  reached  by 
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mwlication.     At  Umst^  internal  medication  liud  i»cen  given 

most  thoronph  trisiL  It  w;is  a  rai^e  eminently  proper  for  IcK^il 
Iment^  and  1  thriik,  as  ^^yrntt^oh^iintfl,  we  have  gut  to  dismml- 
in  tho^  vHiie^,  I  tliink  we  hIiouI*!  ordinarily  try  onr  internal 
medication.  I  believe  in  the  power  and  eflfieaey  of  the  Honueopa- 
thic  n*medie8  for  these  conditions,  umler  suitable  cinnimstanfes ;  but, 
while  we  are  doin^  thii*,  there  is  a  danger  or  an  evil  wliieh  is  more 
prevalent  in  the  Homo^opathif  than  in  t!ic  Old  S^iool,  lx*f*au»^e  of 
the  lielJef  in  the  effiniry  of  the  Hfunieopathic  remed it's,  and  it  is  that 
of  nepldin^  Kxnl  exaniinntion,  and  overlooking  and  neglecting  the 
malignant  eonditionf*.  We  expect  t«»  have,  this  afternoon,  a  paf>er 
u[30«  the  sultject  of  "Vaginal  Hysterectomy."  That  very  import- 
ant subject,  and  very  important  operation,  has  reached  a  point  where, 
if  we  get  our  cases  in  time,  w*e  can  save  a  gooilly  per  cent,  of  them  ; 
but  we  have  got  to  get  them  in  time,  and  (liere  is  danger,  I  think, 
if  we  rely  too  absolutely  upon  our  internal  nie<1ie,^tion,  of,  neglecting 
our  examinations  until  malignaney  corner,  particularly  in  tliat  clatw 
of  patieut»  approaching  the  ^o-cailed  caneerouH  age;  and  I  know, 
from  ray  own  personal  experience,  that  the  general  practitioner  reliea 
too  absolutely  upon  iutcruid  medication  for  e*^n trolling  symptoms, 
the  cause  of  which  he  ^houhi  seek  by  locid  exam i nation. 

Now,  I  say  that  1  l>elieve  in  the  efficacy  of  internal  medication, 
but  I  was  glad  to  hear  one  of  the  other  j-ex  get  up  here  and  proclaim 
the  absurdity  of  trying  to  set  a  uteras  l>y  the  internal  administration 
of  Sepia,  It  is  gueh  aWtirdities  af?  this  that  make  Ilomoeopatliy  ridic- 
ulous in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  riubjective  pljenomejia  are  liable  to 
be  mistaken. 

R,  LnDT^AK,  M.D. :  I  cannot  resist  having  one  worf]  on  this  sub- 
ject. First,  I  want  to  express  ray  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Phillips,  which  we  have  been  discussing.  I  like  such 
a  jiaper.  We  do  not  have  enougli  of  tfjem.  It  is  careful,  practical, 
and  discriminating.  It  is  not  too  enthusiastic.  It  i8  sensible,  and 
will  be  useful.  I  like  the  suggestion  immensely  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  women  in  this  Institute. 

The  crowning  argument  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  floor 
of  our  national  society,  after  Dr.  Mercy  B,  Jackson,  Dr.  Swazey, 
and  a  lot  of  other  great  physicians,  who  have  gone  to  their  n^st,  had 
knockcMl  at  the  door  tor  several  years  without  getting  in,  was  made 
by  Dr.  Carroll  Dtinham,  and  that  argument  was  in  exact  line  with 
the  recommendation  or  suggestion  of  Dr.  Phillips. 

We  want  the  women  in  the  Institute,  We  need  them  aa  provera. 
They  ain  make  provings  that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  can  make,  or 
can  even  j^uperinteml.  That  argument  brought  them  into  the  Insti- 
tute, and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  put  the  question  when  they  were  ad- 
mitt  etl,  and  I  shall  be  proud  of  it  if  I  live  a  hundred  years, 

I  am  glad  thia  subject  has  been  discusseil,  because  it  is  shown 
^  32 
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to-day  that  it,  like  every  other,  ha%  two  sides,  and  that  people  may 
he  very  hoiKst  in  their  views  on  either  bide,  that  we  grow  and  learn 
by  contact,  by  coming  together  and  comparing  our  exjiericnces. 

I  believe  most  heurtily  in  the  etBcaey  of  Homoeopathic  remedies 
for  many  diseases  of  women-  I  am  per  feci  ly  satir*fied  thitt  the  .soope 
of  the  remedies  will  gjrow  and  the  utility  increa-^e  as  time  (^oes  on, 
and  we  will  learn  how  to  apply  them;  and  that  ju^t  in  such  ratio, 
the  coarser,  cruder  and  apparently  mt)re  cruel  surgical  menns  that 
we  have  to  resort  to  now,  will  be  usetl  less  and  less.  Upon  the  other 
hand  I  believe  that  j=.nrgioal  meai^ures  in  the  right  hands,  guided  by 
the  right  brains,  are  useful  and  will  always  be  useful  in  thi.s8j>ecialty. 

I  cannot  hear  any  reflection  upon  gyniecologi.sts  ha  a  clai^n,  I  mean 
the  better  ones,  without  a  little  bit  of  reB^'utment,  What  under 
heaven  would  we  have  known  of  gyniecologieal  diagnosis  without 
the  gy ntccologist.«,  and  what  would  our  Icstimony  be  good  for  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  Hom*opathic  reraetlies  if  we  were  not  com|>etent  to 
make  a  careful  diaguo*iIs?  Therefore  I  say  we  need  the  gyn©oolo- 
gists.  We  ciinnut  be  good  t  lieu  ret  ical  gymcculogists  until  we  are 
good  diagnosticians. 

There  are  two  side^  to  this  question,  and  when  we  are  interested 
in  one  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  other.  1  could  not  help  rei*alling 
the  stor>^  told  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  about  the  old  darkey  who 
fished  all  day,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  day  caught  a  cattish.  He 
threw  it  back  into  the  water  disguRtetl  and  .said,  **  When  1  goes  cat^ 
ting,  I  go€«  catting;  but  to-day  Vm  piking,^* 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  insist  Um  railically  on  our  exj>erienee 
af*  being  all  one  way,  or  all  the  oilier.  Let  U8  he  well  Ixilancedy 
well  poised,  and  then  our  exjxuneuc^,  and  wlmt  is  more,  our  advice, 
will  be  worth  something. 

Alfred  E.  IIawkks,  M.D.,  liiverpwjl,  England  :  I  should  like 
to  add  my  te>timony,  and  I  cannot  say  liow  delighted  I  am  to  he^ir 
the^e  expressions  of  opinion.  My  position  is  just  in  a  nutshell,  I 
believe  firmly  and  sincerely  in  our  metlicines,  and  I  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  put  off  an  oj>eration.  1  have  now  several  cases  that  come 
to  ray  clinic  at  home  wliere  the  ovaries  and  what  not  have  been 
«?ondemned  by  operation,  where  I  have  been  able  to  give  metlicines 
and  get  a  cure.  I  have  had  the  liappiues,s  of  talking  to  a  g«>od  man, 
a  very  exetllent  friend  of  mine  of  the  other  school  of  medicine,  who 
declared  tliat  wherciis  an  operation  in  his  opinion  wa*?  net^essary  and 
ralle^l  for  on  a  previous  oc<usion,  now  no  such  necessity  existed.  I 
think  that  such  medicines  as  Palladium  and  Apis,  with  Stannum  to 
come  at\er  Sepia,  wlien  the  Sepia  is  not  quite  efficacious,  will  i\o  ^ 
great  deal  with  tlicsc  e^'^es,  and  that  o] orations  will  become  fewer  and 
tewer  as  we  understand  the  possibilities  of  our  Materia  Medica 
I  letter. 

I  am  glad  to  be  told  that  so  many  ladies  are  piacticiog  medicinei 
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snre  the  greatest  possible  good  will  come  to  all  from  their 
combination  with  U(^  of  the  sterner  sex. 

C.  G.  HiGBEE,  M.D. :  I  can  endorse  everything  said  in  the  paper 
of  Dr.  Phillips.  There  is  one  remedy  whieh  1  believe  to  be  Ho^ 
mcEonatbic  in  its  acti^m,  which  I  have  found  very  efficacious  in  treat- 
ing thiB  claas  of  diseases,  which  htis  not  been  mentioneiL  I  believe 
the  action  of  electricity  in  gynecological  cases  is  Honicetipathic.  I 
have  had  quite  a  large  exjKTience  for  several  years  in  the  use  of 
electricity  in  these  ouses,  and  with  excellent  etfeet. 

It  is  difticnlt  to  say  at  the  present  time  with  onrliraite<l — I  think 
I  will  my — **  proving"  of  electricity^  just  how  it  act-s  but  1  Ijelieve 
it  is  through  the  nervous  system,  and  that  it  re-establishes  the  capil- 
lary circulation  which  is  at  the  base  of  most  of  these  diseases.  I  know 
from  the  experience  tliat  I  have  had  with  it  that  it  clears  up  many 
Lof  tho^  cases  much  more  rapidly  than  I  could  poK'^ibly  do  with  any 
I  rug  that  I  have  ever  admiuistered.  Perhaps  I  did  not  select  the 
proper  drug  or  give  it  in  a  potency  high  enough,  but  I  did  the  liest 

could*  But  before  we  give  up  our  eases  let  us  thoroughly  try 
electricity. 

Flora  A,  Brewster,  M*D.  :  The  doctor  who  has  preceded  me 
has  stolen  a  part  of  my  thunder*  1  shall  have  to  Ix^gin  where  he 
left  off.  I  l>elieve  a  chief  cause  of  the  troubles  which  we  gyniecolo- 
gists  treat  in  our  offices  is  uterine  oe^lema.  I  believe  that  in  all  the 
misplacements  that  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with,  if  we  could  get 
the  patient  in  time  and  could  restore  the  muscular  tone,  we  could 
prevent  the  misplacements.  Unfijrtuuately,  we  never  get  them  under 
our  c^re  until  the  person  is  crippled,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  attempt,  when  all  the  bloodvessels  are  out  of  place,  %vlien  the  blood 
eajnily  passes  into  the  organ  and  it  is  almrist  impossible  for  it  toesc^ape, 
when  waste  matter  is  left  in  it  and  the  organ  is  growing  heavier,  to 
restore  that  organ  by  raeiliciues  alone.  Why  should  not  we,  m  Horn- 
oeupathiwts,  use  the  very  best  means  in  our  power  to  gain  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  in  restoring  the  huniun  body?  I  believe  if  we 
would  do  that,  very  much  of  the  opprobrium  that  is  heaped  upon  the 
head  of  the  poor  Horn feo|)at hist  might  be  averted.  And  I  believe 
tltat  one  of  the  moet  eflective  means  we  have  in  restoring  uterine  tone 
is  electricity. 

Doctors  have  said  to  me:  "Oh,  the  worst  cases  I  have  ever  seen 
have  been  women  that  have  been  to  an  electrician/'  It  is  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  owe  the  battery.  How  many  doctors  are 
there  that  know  what  a  current  of  tension  means,  or  the  difference 
l^'tween  a  current  run  through  a  long  fine  wire  and  one  run 
through  a  coaitje  heavy  wire?  You  will  get  exactly  opposite  effects. 
One  kind  will  deiTease  the  tnllauimatiou  and  the  other  will  in- 
crease it. 

I  know  positively  that  a  uterus^  retro  verted  and  imbedded  In  a 
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mass  of  atlhesion,  can  have  a  current  passed  through  it  with  perfect 
safety,  and  these  adhesions  can  bo  broken  up  and  the  uterus  lifted  to 
Its  normal  position.  Not  in  one  treatment,  or  three,  or  five.  It  neetb 
a  person  of  gocnl  judt^ment  and  large  experience. 

Dtt.  Phillips;  I  aee  very  little  reason  for  occupying  more  time. 
Nothing  has  been  de%'elo[>ed  which  makes  me  wish  to  expi-ess  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  or  add  to  what  I  have  said*  Tbe  use  of  local  remedies 
and  internal  medication  goes  without  saying.  Tlie  same  indications 
which  leail  to  the  local  use  of  Belladonna  would  lead  to  the  internal 
administnitioo  of  the  same  drug,  and  the  internal  remedy  in  my  expe- 
rience is  almost  always  identical  with  the  local. 

In  regard  to  Sefriaj  I  would  like  I>r.  Cowperthwaite  to  know  that 
there  is  one  gynaecologist  in  the  United  States  that  carries  Sepia  in 
his  case,  for  I  never  go  without  it.  I  use  it,  not  to  replace  a  displace*! 
uterus  which  has  been  impacted,  but  to  strengfcl^en  the  ligaineuts  after 
it  has  been  mechanically  replaced. 

J.  M.  Lee,  M.iX :  It  was  statal  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  elec- 
tricity in  some  way  or  another  was  sufficient  to  break  up  or  to  cure 
all  cases  of  so-called  pelvic  cellulitis,  and  that  if  such  diseases  were 
not  curetl  by  theapplkation  of  electricity  it  was  becaiisc  the  operator 
did  not  understand  the  nseof  the  agent.  There  are  cases  of  adhesions 
that  cannot  be  broken  up  with  the  lingers,  and  it  m  al>surd  for  any- 
Iwxiy  to  get  up  before  an  aofiience  like  this  aod  state  that  electricity 
can  cure  those  cases.  I  want  to  protest  against  any  such  talk  as 
that. 

Dr.  Higbke  :  I  haven't  heard  any  one  say  that  electricity  could 
break  up  thi)se  adhesions,  I  do  not  believe  they  cau  be  so  broken 
up.     It  will  stop  their  growth. 
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SOM£  OF  THE  CLIKICAL  ASPECTS  OF  SEPTIC  IN- 

VASION, 

By  Edwakp  Blakb,  M»D.,  Lohdon,  EKOLAim. 


I  DO  not  doubt  that  you  will  all  be  prepared  to  aJnilt  that  the 
most  elevating  conception  of  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  pro- 
fessions is  that  which  views  it  as  a  means  of  preventing  dise&se* 
Because  this  is  so,  it  is  dlfficnlt  to  overestimate  the  iraporlance  of 
establishing  aetiology  on  a  sound  and  scieDtific  basis.  So  swift 
have  been  recent  strides  towards  this  excellent  consummation  of 
our  desires  that  it  is  quite  im[iossible  for  a  single  intelligence  to 
lieep  pat^e  with  them. 

Though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  can,  with  some  measure 
of  success,  encunnter  certain  manifestiitions  of  disease,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  their  real  causation,  it  is  equally  true,  that  witliout  OBtiology 
we  cannot  do  our  best  by  our  client  to  protect  him  from  future 
visitations  of  the  same  malady. 

We  say  most  truly  felix  qui  potuii  cognoscer^  c<iw«cw,  for  not  only 
19  some  knowledge  of  aetiology  needed  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, but  some  sjiecial  knowledge  of  predisjwnents  and  excitants 
must  deeply  tinge  our  general  selection  of  measures  designed  to 
afford  relief  to  those  entrusted  to  our  care* 

It  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  State  medicine  without  8ci- 
eutifie  aetiology. 

Equally  there  can  be  no  fixe<l  basis  of  nomenclature;  for  ex- 
ample, have  we  not  seen  that  the  selection  of  names  based  on  physical 
characters  alone  may  lead,  as  in  the  absurd  artificial  cla8silicath>n8 
of  skin  diseases,  to  the  most  ridiculous  rei^ults?  Arranging  small- 
pox with  ecthyma  antimoniale  and  erythema  mercuriale  with  stmrlet 
fever. 

The  only  hope  of  a  definite  seienti Be  taxonomy  is  to  have  the 
generic  terms  found e<l  on  physical  or  physiologic  characters  and 
the  specific  distinctions  based  on  causation.     Examples  arc  **chon* 
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drills  areenicalis/'  "synovitis  traumatica/'  and  "pharyngitis  sep — 

I  shall,  with  your 


tiea." 

It  will  be  then  from  the  fetiologic  side  that 
permission,  approach  this  important  sobject. 

AcDTE  Sepsis. — Concerning  acute  sepsis  I  shall  have  very  little 
to  say.  In  women  its  most  typical,  and  certainly  its  most  appal- 
ling form,  is  chikl-bed  fever;  a  disease  which  has  gro\ni  to  be 
more  rare  since  Listerism  has  come  into  vogue.  A  diseiise  des- 
tined, let  us  hope,  ere  long  to  disapj^enr  altogether  from  civilized 
communities. 

I  was  aasured  by  Professor  Victor  Horsley,  when  he  acted  as 
Registrar  of  the  Maternity  Department  of  the  University  College 
Ho**pital,  London,  England,  that  the  substitution  of  vaseline  for 
lard  on  tiie  hands  of  students,  who  went  from  dressing  surgical 
injuries  to  the  lying-in  bedside,  effected  a  perceptible  diminution 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia.  Inasmuch  as  this 
disease  is  easily  prevented  and  is  nearly  incurable,  all  our  energies 
should  be  devoted  to  rendering  the  parturient  woman  and  all  her 
surroundings  as  aseptic  as  possible. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  chief  indications  for  managing  a  case; 

1,  See  that  the  uterine  cavity  is  absolutely  clear.  It  is  better  to 
remove  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  womb  than  to  leave  behind  the 
very  smallest  portion  of  chorion  after  an  abortion,  or  of  pla- 
cental  membrane  after  miscarriage  or  labor  at  term. 

2,  Keep  the  cavity  constantly  irrigated  with  some  warm  solution 
of  harmless  antiseptic,  such  as  boric  acid,  taking  care  that  the  egress- 
tube  of  the  double  can u la  employ eil  be  far  larger  in  internal 
sectional  area  than  the  ingress -tube, 

3.  Keep  tlie  eer\^ix  patulous,  and  if  possible  aiTange  that  the  patient 
be  in  an  appropriate  p^»sture  for  ww'  dniinage, 

4.  Protect  or  remove  needless  absorbent  surfaces. 

SoBACUTE  AND  Chrontc  SEPsta. — We  see  examples  of  rather 
less  acute  !*<'pttc  intoxicjition  in  surgical  erj^si pel a^,  established  gonor- 
rhoea, copra^tatic  urticaria  resembling  the  form  which  arises  from  de- 
composing foo«i»  extensive  cutaD(M:ius  burn,  diplitheria,  pyometra, 
pyoeol|K)^,  otiliH  suppuraus,  and  disseminateil  aUseess,  infective  oisteo- 
myelitis,  and  in  the  so-called  *' zymotic"  fevere. 

The  infinite  varieties  of  toxine  proiluced  during  these  invasions  of 
anabolic  and  kutabolic  tissue  changes,  and  by  the  decomposition  of 
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pas,  of  mucuj^,  and  of  other  liquid  products  of  the  body,  exhibit, 
when  we  consider  iheir  elul>arate  diflerentiation,  a  curious  unanimity 
bt»th  in  method  of  attack  iintl  iu  tlie  selection  of  eites  for  action. 

Thoi»,  they  all  prefer  to  acton  the  endothelium  and  the  epilhe- 
lium  of  children.  They  prefer  the  ncrvoufi«  system  of  women  and  the 
joints  of  men.  That  is,  of  coursCj  only  another  way  of  staying  that 
thcekin  and  mucosa  of  the  youn^,  t)»e  eerebro-gpinal  system  of  women 
and  the  joints  in  men,  are  either  their  weakest  points,  resjjeetively,  or 
flee  they  are  the  raont  active  in  their  eflforts  to  rid  themselves  of  pois- 
onous material 

To  avoid  rejietitton  I  will  consider  the  distinctive  characters  of 
subflcnte  septic  invasion  with  those  of  the  chronic  form,  for,  into  the 
lartf^r  the  former  insensihly  merge. 

Skin. — Just  as  tn  acute  sejisfs,  the  skin  aflTectiou  is  usually  erythem* 
ntou«,  so,  in  the  more  chronic  fiirm.*^,  the  cutaneous  manifestation 
18  nearly  always  some  variety  of  nettle*rasli.  In  the  ill-fei]  and  tlie 
aged^  it  may  Ik*  replaced  by  petc<*hial  or  purpuric  affections. 

Urticaria  septica  is  sometimes  ?een  in  the  course  ef  chronic  gon- 
orrhoea, when  it  may  be  complicated  with  certain  dnig-rashes — such 
as  the  Copaiba  dermatitis,  which  occasionally  presents  leaturts  resem- 
bling nettle- rash. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitletl  **  ScpsiV  and  Saturnism/'  in  which  I  have^ 
ehown  tlie  curious  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  modus  op" 
trandi  of  septic  matter,  and  of  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  I  have 
desoribetl  a  form  of  arne  rosjicea  of  the  face  arising  from  carious  teeth. 
This  may  W  compared  with  the  septic  rash  (roseola  enterica)  seen 
on  theabijomen  of  the  typhoid  patient. 

Also,  at  page  15  of  my  work  on  Septic  Intoxkation^  I  have  given 
an  example  of  multiple  symmetrical  pett^hite  occurring  on  the  cheeks 
of  an  oltl  lady,  evidently  arising  from  suppurating  fang?*,  for  it  dis- 
ap|>earcd  after  the  removal  of  the  carious  roots. 

Purpurea  has  l>cen  produced  by  direct  experimentation  of  jK)ison- 
ingby  ptomaines,  and  tlM.Tc  is  little  doubt  that  the  disea^e^^  roughly 
grou|^  together  as  ha?morrhagic  purpurea  are,  some  of  them,  septic 
in  origin. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  nearly  all  the  toxic  eruptions  may 
attack  any  portion  of  tlje  epithelium*     But  there  are  favored  sites. 

Internally,  the  throat  is,  for  many  reasons,  a  preferred  lomlity,  as 
we  see  in  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  some  of  the  other  ^ymotic^. 
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Outsitle  the  body,  tlie  forearm  is  the  most  common  Bite  of  septic 
lU'^h.  The  niusQulo-Bpiral  dtstribiition  is  the  area  most  frequently 
affected, 

The  musculo-spiral  bafl  a  few  peculiarities  which  we  shall  be  repaid 
for  noting.  Developnienlally  it  ia  a  very  old  nerve,  being  found  in  the 
earliest  tyj)es  of  aiUtrior  limbed  organisms.  In  its  personal  liabit^  it 
is  a  punotilfously  polite  nerve,  and  it  never  encroai^hiis  nn  Its  neigh- 
boi-s.  Unlike  the  ulnar,  which  often  reaches  as  far  into  the  muscuilo- 
Bpiral  area  sl%  the  root  of  the  index  finger,  the  niusculo-spiral  shows  no 
retaliatory  spirit.  It  is  a  nerve  of  vicissiludes.  Besides  being  per- 
|>etuully  and  abruptly  stretched  during  pronation,  it  receives  most  of 
the  bk)\vs  which  reach  the  forearm.  Being  a  silhouette  or  outline 
nerve,  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  changes  of  exterual  temperature. 
Many  toxic  eruptions  appear  finst,  either  on  its  superficial  area  or  on 
that  of  the  fifth  eranial  pair  An  example  h  iiKloderroa,  which  is 
usually  bee.t  seen  on  the  forearm  and  the  face.  It  follows  occasionally 
the  dreissing  of  the  endometrium  with  imlized  Phenol. 

The  distribution  of  the  mudeulo  spiral  is  the  point  to  examine  for 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  peculiar  eruption  characteristic  of 
urromia*  These  are  the  so  called  niauulie  ura^micie,  fir^t  described, 
with  anything  approaching  accuracy,  by  Le  Cronier  Lancaaler,  of 
Swansea,  England.  Here  are  also  often  first  seen  the  xanthoma  of 
osteo-arthritJH,  so  often  septic  in  origin* 

These  pigment  spots  on  the  foreai  m,  yellow  under  the  clothes,  and 
Sepia-like  where  they  are  exposed,  were  first  alluded  to  by  me  in  the 
Briiish  Jounuilof  Homfy'opaihif  in  1881.  The  varii»U8  forms  of  dys* 
chroraia  associated  with  rheumatism  were  afterwards,  in  1885,  most 
carefully  and  elaborately  described  by  Dr.  Kent  Spender,  of  Bath, 
under  the  name  of  multiple  xanthoma. 

Next  in  order  of  freqneui'y  is  (he  trigeminus  or  nerve  of  sensation 
of  the  fat*e.     Then  come  the  cervical  spinal  nerves. 

It  is  full  of  interest  to  note  that  the  ai-ea  of  distribution  of  toxic 
skin^ — staining  corresponds  wit li  the  area  of  the  distributiun  of  osteo- 
arthritis. But  I  have  already  explained  elsewhere  why  this  should 
be  so.*  The  toxines  which  induce  abnormal  pigmentation  also  have 
the  proijcrty  of  causing  rheumatic  gout. 

The  xanthoma  of  septic  goitre,  of  glycosuria  septica,  and  of  puru- 

♦  Bee  pp.  19  et  uq.  of  Sfptk  Ini<>xieatifm,  published  by  F.  A.  l)a?w  St  Oo-,  1231 

Filtaert  SitKni,  Fliiliidelplua, 
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lent  iofectiOD  of  the  adrenale  (Addison's  bronzing],  are  familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  chromatic  changes  inthiced  by  chronic  sapneaiia. 

A  form  of  ptomaine  pigmentation  has  been  recorded  by  Dr,  pJohn 
Maepherson,*  of  Stirling  Asylura,  at  Ijarl>ert,  N.  B.,  in  an  art  tele 
entitled  "  Intestinal  Disinfection/'  where  he  found  that  by  destroying 
the  toxines  of  the  priinae  v\m  in  lunatics  by  means  of  Naphlhabn  he 
could  relieve  insomnia  and  remove  the  morbid  pigmentation  of  the 
skin  which  occurs  in  cases  of  melancholia.  Tiie  relief  given  by 
Macpherson  to  his  sleepless  maniacs,  by  rendering  their  iiitesstiDal 
canal  aseptic,  brings  us  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence 
of  sepsis  on 

iSfcfp. — It  must  not  be  taken  that  the  absorption  of  septic  maHer 
IS  always  an  evil.  We  see  certain  persons  who  are  always  absorbing 
peptic  matter  from  dirty  teeth  or  from  neglected  genito  urinary  catarrh, 
and  who  yet  enjoy  most  vigorous  health.  This  a|>parent  contradiction 
is  c  X  pi  a  i  n  ed  i  n  t  he  fol  lowing  way : 

1.  Degraded  tissue-material,  in  minute  dosesj  forms  one  of  the 
normal  stimuli  of  the  heart;  witness,  for  example,  the  exhilaration 
which  follows  exercise. 

2.  Larger  doses  over-stimulate  the  heart — athletic  sleeplessness. 

3.  Over-doses  cause  profound  sopor — toxic  coma  of  extreme  fatigue, 
of  uraBmia,  and  of  puerperal  septiciemia. 

Sleep  is  also  secondarily  disturbed  by  the  distressing  itching  of  the 
dermatitis  septica,  which  we  call  "  nettle-rash.*'  Apis  and  Sulphur 
relieve  this.  I  have  sometimes  stopped  It  completely  by  giving  a 
very  hot  bath,  ful lowed  by  paiuting  over  the  affected  part;  after 
{mttiug,  not  rubbings  the  patient  dry,  the  following  solution  ; 

Ciicain*^  mor,    .         ... gr,  2, 

<.1ilonil  hy drill.,        ..,.*....     ,'^- 
Glj^eerine, -        *        •    5J* 

Camphor,  instead  of  Cocaine,  and  sometimes  Sal  ammoniac,  will 
give  relief. 

The  smarting  may  be  stopped  by 

Ichlhyol,  . ,        ,        .    gr.  20. 

CoUotlion  tl^xik, ^. 

Applied  pure  three  tiroes  a  day. 

*  Journal  of  MenUil  Scieneef  Jjiiiuary,  1S93,  London,  En^^knd. 
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TAe  iSJtm.— Disrfgarding  the  rarer  and  more  reeoDdite  ra<iuUs 
of  saprssmia,  we  will  glance  quickly  at  the  ordinary  miperiieial 
phenomena  of  passive  poisoning  by  purulent  products  la  a  female 
patient. 

As  the  subject  of  chronic  septic  abs^orption  enters  the  room,  we  are 
struck  by  her  death-like  jmUor,  There  are  exceptions.  Some  women 
become  sallow,  some  bronzed,  m  as  to  resemble  a  case  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease,* or  one  of  the  other  disorders  connected  usually  with  xanthe* 
lasma.  Others  present  discrete  spots  of  melanosis,  the  favorite  sites 
l»eing,  as  we  have  seen,  the  forearm  and  the  face, 

I  have  already  noted  multiple  symmetrical  petechiae  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  aged,  which  have  disappeared  on  removing  rotten  teeth*  Pur- 
pura has  l>een  caused  experimentally  by  injecting  tuxines  into  the 
circulation.  Scx)rlnilic  petechite  are  pot^sibly  of  this  nature.  There 
are  grounds,  too,  for  looking  upon  general  hsemorrh^gic  purpura  a*? 
ficptic  in  origin.  Acne  rosacea  will  fijllow  pyorrhoea  ^Ivcolaris,  and 
vaginal  xanthorrboea  is  often  associated  with  pustules  on  the  chin  (ucne 
nicnti).  The  rose  spots  on  the  abdomen  of  an  enteric  patient  are 
probably  of  the  same  nntitre.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  do 
not  appear  during  the  first  week  of  tlie  disease;  in  other  words,  till 
there  is  time  for  the  establishment  of  necrosis  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Peyer's  patches, 

Raimondi  found  the  same  atropliy  and  degeneration  of  the  bone 
marrow  in  saturnine  cases  as  appears  to  occur  from  septic  causes  in  the 
<50urse  of  male  ui-ethritis, 

A  profound  and  inexplicaljle  liydra?miat  should  always  arouse  our" 
suspicions  of  septic  intoxication  or  of  lead  poisoning. 

In  old  cases  of  septic  invasion  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  prone  to 
show  a  fiHSure.  Tliis  cracking  of  the  lip  commissure  appears  preferen- 
tially on  the  side  of  habitual  decubitus.  It  is  not  quite  so  insignifieant 
A  matter  as  might  at  first  blush  be  thought,  for  the  act  of  opening  the 
month  becomes  so  painful  that  the  patient  would  cease  to  eat  unless 
the  corner  were  protected.  A  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  serves  suflS- 
ctently  well  for  thin  purpose.  I  have  in  these  eases  tested  the  saliva 
iMjth  before  and  after  food.  I  have  found  it  acid  even  when  scaping 
from  thesalivary  duct,  anteeeitent  to  its  admixture  with  the  mucus  of 


*  AddisonX  Dniramond*w,  iind  NoihiiagePti  di»eaf(es  nre  alt  probably  septic 
t  Compare  witli  reecm  «lij«*«rvAti<-ini*  by  Ur  Airbib^ld  Garrod  oq  the  bliMid  dmnget 
of  rbeumatitiiD. 
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the  mouth.  It  is  possible  that  the  mere  subalkalinity  of  the  blood 
which  paases  through  the  cortex*  may  induce  various  neuro-psychotie 
phenomena, as  ill-temper»  headache^  despondency,  chorea,  or  epile[Ksy. 
We  know  that  the  last  of  these  is  inthienced  by  the  various  salt^  of  So- 
dium and  Pofasmum,  This  property,  possessed  by  the  alkalies,  of 
roodiTying  some  nerve  storms,  may  depend  on  mere  chemical  action 
rather  than  on  any  specific  relation  to  the  pathological  condition. 
The  advent  of  the  epileptiform  convulsion  is  aided,  doubtless,  by  the 
contracted  state  of  the  cerebral  arterioles. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  view  poerperal  convulsions  as  in 
part  saprsemic,  but  chronic  idiopathic  epilepsy,  not  unu^iual  as  a 
result  of  lead  poisoning,  is  not  ordinarily  recognized  as  a  septitt 
symptom.  Professor  Wood,  of  Michigan  University,  has  narrated 
the  particulars  of  a  case,  and  I  have  myself  placed  two  on  record. f 
One  showed  petit  mat,  associated  with  depravity,  the  other  genuine 
epilepsy. 

Recurrent  nettle*rash,  as  well  as  lichen  urticatus,  especially  the 
post^partum  form,  shouhl  lead  us  to  search  for  septic  intoxication, 
and  to  take  Immediate  steps  for  its  remedy. 

Hyj>eridrosls  of  the  hands,  the  feet  and  the  axillfe  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  sepsis.  Compare  this  witli  the  localized  sweats  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Kent  Spender  in  the  course  of  osteo-arthritis. 

Drs.  Ord  and  Spender  have  also  pointed  out  various  sensory  per- 
versions as  occurring  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  gout,  itself  often 
«»eptic  in  origin.  Such  are  lightning  pains  of  the  lower  extremity, 
,  sense  of  tearing  up  of  the  skin,  spots  of  ansesthesia  and  of  hyper- 
lesthesia.  These  are  common  in  septic  cases.  They  serve  to  show 
that  rheumatic  gout  is  not  merely  a  disease  of  the  joints.J  Rhf*u= 
roatic  tremors  point  in  the  same  direction. 

The  temperature  of  the  extremities  rises  during  the  chondntic 
stage  of  rheumatic  gout.  Tim  increase  in  surfaee  warmth  is  oficn 
diffmed  in  the  neir/hborhoad  of  an  articulation ;  it  is  not  confined  to 
th^  point  of  incidm^  of  the  arihropathi/.  Afterwards  the  limbs  are 
proue  to  be  purple  and  chilled.     The  arterial  tension  §  is  heightened 


*  Compare  obaervaliona  of  Hughling^  Jackson. 

t  Septic  Jnf&zicaiiA^n,  p[K  52,  53.     F.  A.  Da  via  &  Co^  Philadelphia.  1892. 
}  Compare  with  CharuoVii  dii^euse  und  with  tat)e4. 

I  On  t^eplember  6th  the  right  radiul  of  a  geutlemea,  aged  72,  recorded  9  oudcca 
whilst  silling  down.     Lute  Ja  September  he  contracted  &  sharp  attack  of  urclhriiia, 
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at  first  by  septine  and  is  followed  by  locreased  rigor  of  ventricular 
contraction.  But  there  is  a  later  stage  in  septic  invaaion,  where  the 
systole  is  defective  even  to  the  extent  of  developing  anginous  symp- 
toms, as  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed. 

Mental  solicitude  and  gloom  are  nearly  always  present  in  septic 
patients.  The  memory  is  sometimes  seriously  impaired  dnrirtg  or 
after  sepsis — as,  for  example,  from  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria. 

ITie  Digestive  Ttact. — The  septic  tongue  is  peculiar,  the  type  of 
acute  sepsis  being  the  enteric  tongue ;  in  chronic  eases  it  may  be 
coated,  sometimes  preternaturallv  clean,  with  raised,  irritable  pa- 
pi  ll*e.  Sometimes  very  thin  at  the  etlge,  often  oxlematous — showing 
the  marks  of  the  teeth. 

In  acute  gepsis,  as  after  diphtheria,  we  may  have  pharyngeal  pa^ 
ralysis;  in  acute  saturnism,  we  get  spasm  of  the  pharyngeal  con 
Btrictors.     BtUh  are  prone  to  be  followed,  at  a  later  stage,  by  ioco* 
oixliuation  of  tlie  muftcles  concerned  in  the  swallowing. 

JjOss  of  appetite,  resulting  in  emaciation,  is  couiihuu  in  both  these' 
poisonings. 

1  have  seen  three  cases  of  recurrent  gastralgia — of  six  weeks*, 
three  years',  and  ten  years'  duration  respectively — flisap[>ear  on  re^ 
moving  pus  deposits.  We  have  seen  that  Sepsin  ap{>ear3  to  possi 
the  property  of  causing  pain,  called  "gastralgia/*  in  the  terminal 
twigs  of  the  anterior  or  ventral  branches  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  dorsal  nerves* 

Drs.  Pearson  Irvine  and  Wra*  Pasteur  have  shown  that  death 
from  diphtheria,  especially  in  boys,  may  come  from  paralyzed  phre- 
nic. This  is  confirmed  by  Suckling,  of  Birmingham,  It  is  inter- 
esting &s  showing  another  point  of  contact  betweeu  septic  toxis  and 

,d  poisoning;  for  phrenic  palsy  occasionally  closes  the  scene  in 
iftcute  lead  poisoning. 

One  of  the  last  results  of  old-established  septic  intoxicatiOQ 


and  the  tension  roac  to  10  ouoces.  A  man  of  ^6,  with  acute  ureihrUi^,  fthowed  10 
and  8  ounces  in  right  and  left  mdiub*  Out  of  30  piitientH  Kufferiog  from  varioiis 
iilight  disorders,  32  had  diflering  rndiab^  In  20  ihe  right  wob  the  mure  vfgorutJB;  a 
greater  disproportion  was  oWrved  in  women^  whose  tenition  niles  much  higher  than 
that  of  men.  8ix  pennon?,  including  both  fiexes,  had  the  left  higher  Fmir  only 
were  syinmelrictiL  16  ounces  right,  12  left,  was  recorded  in  neptic  goitre,  with 
chondriiis,  eczema  and  ««?ere  varicoeis,  a«Boci!ite<i  with  suppurating  endometritis^ 
in  a  woman  of  51^  wife  of  a  eieafaring  man.  The  observations  were  talcen  by  means 
of  Dr,  Rayner  Batten^fi  manoroeter. 
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hepatic  diseaf^  of  lardaceous  type.  la  these  cases  the  liver  ceases 
to  seize  upon  and  change  the  various  degenerative  gafttro-intestinal 
products  J  which  now  enter  the  general  circulation  and  prove  moat 
pernicious^  especjially  to  the  nerve  centres. 

The  Eye^ — The  eye-8ymptom9  of  eepsin  present  a  superficial 
res^emblance  to  those  of  lead,  but  there  is  a  deep-seated  diflerence. 

The  septic  affections  of  the  oculo-motor  apparatus  generally  are 
familiar  to  us  after  diphtheria.  There  are  good  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting the  existence  of  a  septic  glaucoma.  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Bacup,  Lancashire,  England,  in  his  graduation  thesis,  dated  1889, 
recorded  a  cai^e  of  acute  glaucoma,  which,  tliough  the  eye-symptoms 
came  on  in  the  course  of  plumbism,  may  be  viewed  as  saturnine; 
for  it  occurred  in  a  woman  fourteen  days  after  lier  confinement,  so 
^_^it  probably  had  septic  elements  in  it.  Mr.  Lennox  Browne,  iu  his 
^^Bi^ork  on  diseases  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  gives  details  of  a  very 
W  remarkable  caae  of  septic  glaucoma.  Mr,  Browne  quotes  also  some 
B       American  observations  on  the  same  subject. 

■  Sepsin  is  very  prone  to  produce  supraorbital  pain,  sometimes  sym- 

■  metrical,  more  frequently  sinistral,  rarely  on  the  right  side.  The 
^^^e!\d  headache,  when  lateral,  is  on  the  right  side.  The  actual  re- 
^^Veordeil  relation  is  7  to  3.     Asthenopia  is  common  to  both  lead  and 

sepsin.  The  defective  vision  of  sepsin  is  usually  an  accommodation 
error  of  temporary  character,  but  persistent  blindntiss  from  optic 
atrophy  has  more  than  once  followed  poisoning  by  lead.  It  is  cu- 
rious  that  sepsin  appears  to  pick  out  the  nervous  and  muscular 
structures  and  choroidal  coat.  Lead  first  attacks  the  vessels  (hyper- 
trophic pcri-arteritis)  of  the  retina.  This  has  been  verified  by  John 
Couper.  The  observations  of  Dr,  RayuerD.  Batten*  make  it  likely 
that  septic  satumtion  may  intensify  myopia.  I  once  eaw  capsular 
cataract  with  desceniatitia  supervene  in  a  man  of  forty,  on  ulceration 
of  the  gums,  probably  of  specific  character*  Mr.  Juler,  of  St.  Mary's, 
tells  me  that  be^  too^  baa  seen  cataract  oo-^sisting  with  inti*a*oral 
suppuration. 

The  Ear. — Ten  persons  poisoned  by  lead  had  tinnitus  aurium, 
which  is  a  common  symptom  of  saprremia. 

An  aching  myalgia  is  very  typical  of  septic  poisoning  combine*! 
with  the" fidgets ^^  (anemia  of  anterior  oornua),  reminding  us  of 

♦  Ophthalmic  lieviiw,  Jtnuary,  1 81)2. 
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saturnine  miiscle^acheand  of  the  actions  of  certain  vegetable  |ioi8ons, 
fiueli  m  ActjHpa  racemosa^  of  Arnica,  Eupatoria,  Baptusia,  and  Rhus 
toxicxxlendron, 

We  have  seen  that  gaf^tralgia  of  persistent  type  nuay  arise  from 
passive  peptic  invasion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  these 
cases  are  associated  witli  unsuspected  gastric  ulcer* 

I  shall  &eek  in  another  place,  and  at  another  time,  to  show  tbatl 
there  is  a  form  of  gastric  ulcer  related  to  Cliarcots  perforating  ulcer 
and  to  chronic  scrofulous  sinus.     It  is  a  kind  of  circumscribed  cariea 
of  tlic  stomafh  analogous  to  dystrophic  dental  decay.     It  is  a  local 
necrosis  of  neurotic  origin. 

The  TTiifToid  GlmuL — I  have,  in  my  work  on  Seplw  Inioxieatwn, 
placed  on  record  some  curious  examples  of  paludal  and  septic  goitre. 
I  »ay,  in  deference  to  ordinary  modes  of  speech,  "  paludal ''  and 
*' septic"  though  in  reality  these  are  identical  It  may  be  suppoaed| 
that  mannh  miasmata  consist  of  the  products  of  decaying  vegetabk 
matter  only.  But  a  little  thought  will  remind  us  that  there  is  naj 
swamp  which  does  not  teem  with  myriads  of  minute,  sliort-livedl 
animal  organisms.  The^e  perpetually  perish  and  become  putrescent* 
Their  toxioes  mingle  with  the  products  of  decomposing  vegetable 
life.  Miasmatic  invasion  and  septic  invasion  are  then  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  clinical  history  of  the  symptoms  closely  coincide, 
and  the  same  germicidal  remedies  l>enefit  both.  We  have  in  ague  a 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  with  the  natural  circulation  changes  and 
the  pame  arrest  of  htf  matopoiesis  a^^  in  passive  septiciemia.  The  stress 
of  ague  may  fall  in  women  with  its  greatest  impulse  on  the  nervous 
syBtem  ;  in  men,  on  the  articulo-museular  apparatus. 

The  influence  of  the  miasmatic  poisons  may  forsake  the  general 
nervous  ftystem  and  confine  its  effects  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, and  thus  lead  to  goitre.  In  the  same  way,  some  persons  ex- 
posed pfrsiBlently  to  ordinary  toxines  will,  instead  of  rheumatism  or 
neuralgia,  show  a  bronchocele  with  or  witliout  proptosis. 


DiscDSsioJr, 

M,  O*  Terry,  M.D,  :  The  paper  which  we  have  just  heard  is  one 
deserving  of  our  serious  consideration.  Its  clinical  aspect  makes  it 
exceedingly  practical  and  causes  us  to  wander  into  other  fields  in 
line  with  the  subtle  invasion  of  sepsis  of  various  forms.  Many  years 
ago  I  noted  the  fact  that  a  mother  lost  her  life  by  kissing  her  son| 
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who  had  died  of  a  malignant  diphtheria.  It  has  frequently  come  to 
my  notice  that  ftyphililic  sores  have  been  tttivtractcd  in  kiKsin^;.  Reo- 
ngnizing  the  fact  tl^at  there  are  many  di8eiLsei5  «cptic  in  character 
which  may  be  communicxited  from  person  to  person,  I  trwik  tlie  posi- 
tion in  a  i>iiblic  address,  deli\'ered  five  years  ag<i,  in  which  I  criti- 
cized the  manner  of  administering^  c^miionnion  s^ervic^e  as  given  by 
all  chnrches  excepting,  I  believe,  the  Roman  Catln^lic.  I  have  re- 
cently notice^l  that  this  subject  has  been  under  serinus  consideration 
by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Ohio,  Only  a  few 
months  since,  I  had  a  very  pecuHar  ciise  (if  geptic  invasion,  I  had 
a  case  of  hysterectomy  nearly  well.  In  fact,  the  patient  was  sitting 
up.  The  abdominal  cicatrix  was  nearly  healetl.  All  of  a  sudden» 
to  my  surprisCj  one  day  I  found  my  patient  having  a  tern |>erat are  of 
105***  As  she  had  been  given  vaginal  douclies,  I  became  suspiciouft 
nt  once  that  septic  mateiMal  had  been  introduced  in  tliis  way.  T 
fonnd  timt  I  had  goml  reason  for  my  suspicion,  that  the  douche  ttil>e 
had  l>een  used  on  other  cases,  and  that  simply  carbolic  acid  had  been 
!ise<l  fitr  cletmsing  it.  Carbolic  acid  has  its  sphere  of  u-efnlnesSj  but 
i*»  hardly  adequate  as  an  antiseptic  to  destroy  certain  septic  germs, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  tliat  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  poi- 
soned two  of  ray  fingers.  1  tried  a  crystal  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
on  one  and  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  other,  but 
Mill  my  fingers  continued  to  suppurate,  I  was  sjieedily  relieved, 
however,  by  a  solution  of  bromine  (i  to  100),  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful reniedies  we  have  in  the  Materia  Medica  for  poisouous  w*ounds 
of  all  sorts.  We  have  a  sample  of  septic  invasion  in  that  plain, 
everyday  boil,  when  it  becomes  a  grandfather  in  its  carbuncular  state, 
the  pus  cell  insinuating  itself  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue, 
or  wdien  it  is  carrietl  by  the  lymphatica  to  other  parts  forming  focal 
centres  for  septic  invasion,  whirh  In-gins  as  a  small  boil,  developing 
trequently  into  a  carbuncle.  The  pnictitioner  of  to-day,  if  enabled 
to  carry  out  his  instructions  in  a  case  of  diplitheria,  no  longer  fears 
what  was  once  an  expected  direful  result  in  Ids  case,  for  scientific 
medicine  has  shown  that  a  thorough  and  constant  dis^infectant,  ap- 
plied to  the  throat  night  and  day  so  completely  as  to  thoroughly  re- 
move every  vestige  of  odor  will  prevent  llie  septicicmic  and  destruc- 
tive invasion  of  ptomanic  |>oison.  We  believe  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Blake  will  be  suggestive  for  many  more  causes  of  septic  iuvasiou,  a 
few^  of  which  I  have  mentioned  being  sam[>les  of  the  numerous 
causes  which,  if  remaining  unnoticed,  cause  the  death  of  many  a  pa- 
tient. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  SUBGERY  TO  GYNECOLOGY. 
By  Charles  E.  Waltox,  MiD.,  CxKciwifATi,  O, 


Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Madison  Square,  New  York 
City  J  a  c<ilo93al  Imnd  ;  neitlier  its  functions  nor  relationship  was 
readily  disr-erned.  It  projected  above  the  greensward  as  though 
some  mighty  Titan  had  been  poorly  buried,  or  as  though  bo  me  myth- 
ical creature  were  again  emerging  from  the  dreamless  sleep  of  an 
ancient  sepulture.  Though  bared  to  the  wrist  only,  it  toweretl  high 
above  the  head  of  the  observer  who  gazed  with  awesome  curiosity 
upon  this  emblem  of  marvellous  s^kill  and  power  and  wondered  at 
its  sfgnifieance.  It  was  the  hand  of  Bartholdi's  Goddess,  destined 
to  light  a  universe. 

Years  passed,  and  across  the  water  the  l>ody  of  this  famous  gmU 
dei^s  was  assuming  fiirm  under  the  deft  direction  of  its  originatort/i 
^\'lien  tlie  hand  was  next  s^een  it  had  almndoned  its  long  divorcement 
and  a]i[>eared  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  statue^  piercing  the  blue 
ether  far  above  its  Parisian  surroundings,  and  ready  to  again  crosa 
tlie  ocean,  leading  the  fair  god<less  to  her  permanent  home,  where 
she  should  stand  beneath  tlie  effulgence  of  its  radiant  torch.  There 
she  stands  to  day,  personifying  **  Liberty  enlightening  the  world/* 

The  relation  vf  surgery  to  gynaecology  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
torch* bearing  hand  to  the  godded  of  Bartholdi^  which  symbolizes 
the  upward  and  onward  progress  of  art,  and  illuminates  not  only 
itself,  but  also  all  that  conies  within  its  influence.  So  surgery  sym- 
boliises  the  growth  of  medical  art,  illumines  the  entire  gynsec^ilogical 
structure,  and  throws  its  light  upon  the  whole  world  of  medical 
science. 

What  has  surgery  done  and  what  is  it  doing  to  merit  so  great  an' 
encomium?     It  has  turned,  and   is  turning,  doubt  into  certainty, 
ignorance  into  knowledge,  insecurity  into  safety. 

GjniJecology  was  but  a  stumbling  and  a  halting  eliild  before  the 
strong  hand  of  surgery  led  it3  wavering  footsteps  tirmly  by  the  pit- 
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le  of  uncertainty  and  developed  its  unsteady  gait  into  the  sturdy 
of  athletic  progress. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  take  gynreoology  to  mean  that 
branch  of  medical  science  whicli  pertains  to  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  8j>€cial  organs  of  generation  and  their  immediate  sur- 
rottDdiDgs — the  etiology,  pathology  and  management  of  their  dis- 
eases* As  the  management  of  gynaecological  cases  must  he  either 
surgical  or  non-surgicnl,  we  take  tlte  term  surgery  to  mean  that  sci- 
ence which  develo{xs  the  principle  of  mechanical  and  operative  pro- 
oeciures  for  the  relief  of  any  disease  and  determines  the  principles  of 
their  application. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  institute  invidious  comparisons  between 
operative  and  non-0{>erativ€  methods  of  treatment;  for  they  are  so 
intimately  joinetl,  and  their  objects  go  identical,  that  tLey  must  ever 
be  considered  as  forming  a  union  wliose  unity  of  pur|>ase  is  its 
strongest  bond,  but  still  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  pass  in  review 
the  achievements  of  surgery  which  have  brought  fame  to  gynce- 
cology. 

Tl»e  progress  of  gymccology  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  is 
marvelhms,  but  rendere<l  so  by  tlie  triumphant  man;h  of  surgery^, 
which,  like  a  veritable  Moses  has  letl  and  is  still  leading  the  gynie- 
cologiral  hosts  up  out  of  tlie  wilderness  of  crudity.  The  scalpel  iii 
livinff  tissue  is  the  open  sc»same  which  unlocks  both  pathological  and 
runctionat  mysteries  and  brings  nearer  to  our  grasp  the  very  secret 
of  life  itself 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  specific  performance  let  us 
eraphasTze  the  fact  that  in  antif^epsis,  or  the  more  refined  asepsis,  we 
have  the  foundation  for  the  brilliant  surgical  exploits  of  which  we 
ar©  90  justly  proud.  The  renown  of  surgery  no  longer  depends 
ujKjn  the  glamour  of  exceptional  succe*is,  but  upon  that  uniformity 
of  result  which  must  ever  follow  the  recognition  and  application  of 
universal  principles.  Primitive  surgery  and  modern  surgery  do  nt>t 
differ  alone  in  the  applifation  of  the  principle*?  of  antisepsis,  but  in 
the  development  of  principles  which  govern  the  process  of  re[mir 
and  the  recognition  of  pathological  methods  and  new  insjight  im<» 
physiological  function.  Primitive  surgery  was,  of  necessity,  external 
surgery  and  experimental.  The  auto-amputation  of  extremities  led 
to  initiative  surgical  procedure.  Modern  surgery,  and  especially 
gynecian  surgery,  is  intemcU  surgery  and  demonstrative,  and  marks 
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the  highest  degree  of  adaptation  of  principles  deduced  from  external 
work.  The  so-called  citadels  of  life  are  no  longer  defended  against 
operative  attaok,  yet  here,  as  in  priinitive  surgery,  we  work  ujjon  tlie 
j>eriphery* 

Ac45idental  surgery  ha^  been  the  precursor  of  deliberative  imita- 
tion, the  tarn  ping- rod  emphasized  the  use  of  the  trephine,  and  the 
ripping  lioru  of  the  infuriated  anima!,  whilst  it  led  us  to  fear  the 
l>nll  more,  has  certainly  caused  us  to  drt-ad  the  perityiianini  jess. 
Two  cavities  were  thus  opned  whose  viscera  are  now  daily  attacked 
by  the  knight  of  the  bistoury. 

Primitive  aljdominal  surgery  was  first  confined  to  the  repair  of 
accidental  injuries.  When  the  intestines  protruded  ihroiigh  a  wound 
in  the  abdominal  wall,  the  prudent  surgeon  elcaaset^l  the  bowels  and 
replaced  tliem^  sewal  up  the  rent,  and  gave  his  patient  rest;  a  rest 
which  was  not  always  the  one  which  knows  no  waking.  When  the 
intestines  were  wounded,  however,  long  and  patient  study  was  re- 
quired before  modern  surgery  evolved  the  rule  which  not  only  jus- 
tifies but  comniands  the  immediate  hiparotomy  which  furnishes 
•exact  scrutiny  of  the  parts  injured,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  ap- 
plication of  exact  openiiive  methculs,  In  this,  gyn«e<»oIogy  has  l>eea 
the  gainer.  The  operative  problemH  which  liave  been  |>resented  to 
'the  gy na>cologist,  have,  many  times,  been  solved  in  advance  through 
the  development  of  surgical  truths  and  pritrciples  winch  are  found 
to  be  the  most  valuable  when  the  most  general  in  ttieir  applic;ition. 
When  the  harassed  gymecologist  of  the  non-operative  ty|_»e  has  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  mechanical  and  medicinal  mclhods  in 
'the  vain  endeavor  to  restore  a  re  trover  ted  uterus,  and  asks  of  surgery 
for  assistance,  the  answer  comes  unhesitatingly — open  the  n Women, 
Telease  (he  adhesions,  and  anchor  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall ; 
or,  after  tlie  method  of  the  A Iguic* Alexander- Adams  operation,  take 
a  reef  in  tlie  round  ligaments. 

Are  the  ovaries  and  tubes  caught  within  the  octopus  grasp  of  a 
pelvic  inflammation,  and  depriveil  of  tlieir  liberty  of  action,  the  ap- 
pendages are  removed,  and  the  patient  relieved  at  least  of  one  great 
source  of  irritation  or  nerve  waste.  Do  they  develop  a  cyst  whos^ 
ever  increasing  pressure  not  only  imperils  the  comfort  but  the  very 
life  of  the  patient;  surgery  leads  tl*e  gynaecologist  to  remove  the? 
cyst  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  m:»t  to  still  furtlier  jeopardize  the  pa— 
tient  by  inaae  assaults  of  the  aspirating  needle!     Does  a  persistent 
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Ira-metritic  liicmorrbage  drain  the  vitality  and  resist  the  '*  indi- 
cated remedy/*  s^urgery  curettes  that  uterus,  cleariug  it  of  plaeental 
debris  or  graoiilar  proliferations;  the  devastatiug  current  is  stayed 
and  damage  soon  repaired. 

Has  a  cervix  or  perinteum  yielded  to  tlie  force  of  u  parturient 
assault,  surgery  restores  their  autonomy  ;  saving  the  patient  on  the 
one  hand  from  a  cancer- breeding  nidus,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
a  dii?placc!ment-courting  impairment. 

Dofistulffi  deflect  tlie  natural  course  of  rectal  and  bladder  contents, 
the  surgeon's  skill  repairs  the  openings  and  the  excretory  channels 
resume  their  normal  functions.  Doej*  vesical  wall  or  rectal  pouch 
encroach  on  vaginal  space,  the  surgeon,  with  the  skill  of  a  modi^ste, 
takes  a  tuck  in  the  retlundant  tisi^ue  aud  each  viseus  is  restored. 

Does  the  sturdy  gonnococcus,  ambitious  to  conquer  new  territory, 
invade  the  secluded  precincts  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  there  mul- 
tiply and  replenish  its  pus  until  the  confines  of  its  operations  swell  to 
dangerous  proportions,  surgery  again  rescues  the  jiatient,  and  puts 
those  tul.)es  where  the  coccus  must  cease  from  troubling,  and  men- 
ttruation  takes  a  re&t. 

Does  the  erratic  myoma  explore  peri  ton eal  space^  or,  seek  the  outer 
world  through  polypoid  transmigration,  or,  slay  at  home  and  enjoy 
its  intra-mural  development,  it  falls  a  prey  to  the  surgicul  poacher, 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  remove,  not  only  the  game,  but  the  very 
rves  in  which  it  abounds* 

Dt^s  that  great  enemy  of  womankind,  the  cancer,  attack  with  all 
its  malignity  tlic  primitive  home  of  fcetal  nativity,  aud  seek  to  over- 
throw with  inevitable  encroacliment  tlie  temple  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  maternity,  the  alert  gyouecologist  knows  tbat  the  only  hope 
of  rcdciie  lies  in  a  total  surgical  ablation.  Medicine  has  nut  yet 
furnished  the  remetly,  and  surgery,  at  best,  furnishes  only  a  possible 
reprieve. 

Do€8  pelvic  inflammation  run  riot  in  the  delicate  tissues  which 
form  the  uterine  surroundings,  and,  by  the  violence  of  its  assault, 
melt  all  before  it  in  the  fury  of  a  purulent  conflagration,  the  early 
relief  of  the  surgeon^s  knife  furnisheH  the  speediest  means  of  staying 
Its  ravages,  and  supplements,  with  potent  co-oj)eration,  all  therapeu- 
tic endeavor. 

Does  pain,  with  continuous  grasp,  wring  from  the  chronic  sufferer 
the  imperative  cry  for  help,  and  surgery,  with  deft  skill,  remove  the 
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iimocent  api^ndages  and  leave  the  pain  behind,  gynaecology  ha^- 
even   then  been  a  gainer,  and  diagnostic  acumen  receives  a  new 

irapetus  and   finds  in  the  ntcrtne  cavity  the  hitherto  ansuspccted 
patholiigy. 

Dt:)es  gynecian  physiology  look  to  the  ovaries  for  the  explanation 
of  nieu8trual  phenomena,  and  «jall  upon  surgery  to  remove  them,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  preventing  the  periotllc  flux,  it  finds  that  the  un- 
sacrificefl  tubes  have  a  function  which  has  certainly  been  overlooked. 

Does  the  wily  tnmor,  with  almost  sentient  perverscness,  defy  diag- 
nostic skill,  the  Bcalpel  let"^  in  the  search-light  of  observation,  and 
the  wandering  kidney,  the  cystic  kidney,  the  hydro-nephritic  cyst, 
the  renal  ciilcnlus,  tlie  nicisenteric  sarcoma,  the  tubercular  agglutina 
tion,  the  lithopedion,  the  stay-liver,  the  malarial  spleen,  the  pane 
atic  cancer,  are  all  revealed,  and  a  prognostic  prediction  saved  from 
a  diagnostic  defeat. 

Does  the  question  arise  whether  ovarian  autonomy  depends  ui>oii^ 
uterine  persistence,  the  hysterectomy  determines  that  ovarian  life  is 
a  separate  life,  and  exists  just  as  certainly  as  the  human  face  after  the 
mirror  which  reflccteJ  it  is  shattered,  i 

Does  a  tuberculous  peritonitis  invade  tlie  abdominal  cavity,  thick- 
ening the  delicate  lining  of  that  enormouB  lymph  sac,  studding  io- 
testlual  wall  and  swelling  mesenteric  glands,  surgery  gives  gynte^ 
cology  another  triumph,  and,  by  its  exploratory  incision,  changes  the 
whole  aspect  of  aflairs^ — a  pathological  miracle  is  wrought,  and  ihe 
grave  literally  robbed  of  its  victim. 

But  enough!  Why  multiply  examples?  Modern  gynaecology  is 
a  splendid  structure,  but  the  hand  that  holds  the  torch  is  the  hand 
that  holds  the  knife. 

Discrssiox. 

H,  E.  Beebe,  M.D.  :  The  subject  is  certainly  one  which  hm  been 
well  hamlled,  and  I  gladly  admit  my  i!ica[>acity  to  add  to  or  justly 
criticise  the  paper  of  my  friend  Dr,  Walton. 

To  any  (^ndid  oljserver  it  must  be  plain  that  progress  is  stamped 
upon  the  doings  of  every  tiling  closing  the  scenes  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  whatever  be  the  de|nirtnient. 

Effective  work  in  all  brunches  of  science  and  art  is  the  basid  of 
success.     Specialists  are  ever  in  demand* 

Positive  specific  results*  mu^t  be  atlainetl  to  merit  worthy  com- 
mendation. To-day  **  fads  "  are  short  lival;  the  twentieth  century 
is  to  be  inaugurated  with  fewer  shams.  Perfection  is  tlie  gt»al  in 
view. 
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Surgery  ia  not  an  exception,  am]  it  is  irapoBsible  to  ignore  the 
|irominence  which  gynaecological  surgery  has  everywhere  assumed. 
It  iR  called  to  accomplish  what  noii-surgiciil  agencies  have  failed  to 
do^raechaDically  correct  false  physiology  and  pathology. 

Abnormalities  are  to  lie  ameliorated,  and  f'ured,  if  possible,  and 
that  too  by  the  mafst  conservative  measures.  This  may  be  by  simple 
metho<is  or  the  most  exj>ert  work. 

Kffective  surgery  depends  n[K>n  knowing  when  to  i\m  it,  skill  and 
thoroughness  in  it?  perforraant-e  and  eFBcient  after- treatment.  Many 
SfUfgeooR  are  good  oyierators,  hut  are  careless  in  thesnbse(|iient  atten- 
tion. To  avoid  infecting  the  wound  is  as  important  as  brilliant 
operating. 

Surgical  diaea^ses  of  women  are  no  small  pnrt  of  the  gynteeolo- 
gist's  practice.  Of  morbid  growths  ahme,  both  malignant  and  benign, 
Tecting  the  human  race,  nnjre  than  75  per  cent,  lielong  to  the  female 
ins  of  generation  and  arc  either  uterine,  ovarian  or  mammary. 

With  this  fact,  and  knowing  that  morbid  growths  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  women,  certainly  there  is  a  broad  field 
for  surgery  in  this  specialty. 

About  one- third  of  all  jdiysicians  claim  to  be  gynse^logists.  To 
fully  ninety-nine- hundredths  of  this  number  the  teachings  of  dij*- 
eases  of  women  liave  not  been  thorough  and  practical.  The  average 
gynaecological  specialist  is  capable  of  doing  many  of  the  simpler 
ofierations  through  the  natural  passages,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  for 
amateurs  who  have  never  done  major  surgery  to  attempt  operations 
through  arti6cial  openings  involving  the  perito«£eum,  such  as  are 
considered  in  this  paper. 

The  surgical  novices  have  no  business  doing  this  internal  major 
surgery.  Few  gynseoohTgists  are  trained  abdominal  Burgeons;  they 
have  not  spent  enough  time  in  the  study  of  visceral  anatomy  in  the 
dead-house,  nor  been   in  the   clinical   fields,  eye-witnesses  "to  the 

iljiel  to  living  tissue  '^  by  expericnoetl  operators.  Training  and 
ilperienccd  oljservation  are  very  tiecessary  for  so  importiiut  a  work. 

To  de[>end  upon  self-experience  alone  to  learn  major  surgical 
gyntecology  at  the  patient's  risk  is  a  responsible  matter.  Abdomi- 
nal surgery  is  a  specialty  within  itself,  and  needs  as  much  prepara- 
tion as  any  specialty. 

There  are  too  many  laparotomies  done  and  too  many  untrained 
operators  are  doing  lliem  to  the  great  detriment  of  justifiable  work. 
The  surgeon  lacks  acquired  knowledge  and  skill,  besides  the  facili- 
ties for  doing  good  work.  Seldom,  except  in  emergency,  is  lapa- 
rotomy warrantable  witliout  a  room  thoroughly  prepared  for  it. 

Skilled  abdominal  surgeons  to-day  have  a  uniform  mortality  of 
only  about  10  per  cent.,  and  a  per  cent  greater  than  this  usually 
means  incomjjctency. 

The  advance  made  in  this  field,  and  so  well  shown  in  the  paper, 
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has  been  by  exj^^rts  well  trainecl  in  antisepsis  and  the  auatofny^ 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  female  organs  of  generation. 

They  knew  wfiat  to  do,  when  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  It.  They 
knew  **the  relation  of  Burgery  to  gyofe<^nloe:y,"  and  that  '*  the  harnl 
that  holds  the  torch  is  the  liand  tliat  hohis  the  knife," 

Dr.  Hanc'HETT,  of  Omaha  :    I  am  not  here  to  criticise  this  noble 

faper  which  has  been  read,  but  to  say  '*  amen  *'  most  heartily  to  it. 
make  no  claim  to  being  a  gynseeologist,  I  treat  some  cases  in  my 
office,  as  all  phys^icians  in  general  practice  do,  but  I  want  to  say  to 
every  general  practitioner  here  that  svhen  we  have  a  case  of  operative 
surgery  in  the  iinc  ofgyofetiology  we  nhonld  send  it  to  a  specialist. 
I  have  seen  in  my  own  city,  and  many  of  the  western  cities  of  this 
country,  many  a  life  lost  by  foolish  operative  surgery  on  the  part  of 
so  called  gynfecoliigists  who  did  not  nnderstand  their  bnsine&e, 

M.  Ayer*^',  M.D*,  of  Rushville,  Illinois:  I  live  in  a  little  country 
town,  and  we  have  a  few  patients  of  the  kind  referro<1  to  by  the  last 
8|)eaker,  Ninety- nine  out  of  a  hnndrcd  of  them  haven't  got  money 
enough  to  get  on t  of  town.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  say  do  tlj€  work  the  best  you  can. 

PfiCEUE  J.  B.  Waite,  M,D.  :  I  have  enjoyed  the  paper  most 
heartily,  I  am  frequently  in  the  habit  of  passing  down  the  bay  in 
New  York  and  observing  Liberty  enlightening  the  world — a  beauti- 
ful statue^  to  be  sure — ^ainl  I  admire  the  application  made  in  the 
paper.     Htiwever  much  I  may  adrnire  surgery,   I  would   make  the 

t)lea  for  medical  treatment  in  gynaecological  practice.  The  surgeon 
iBB  come  to  be  prominent  in  gynteeo logical  practice,  and  surgeons 
and  physicians  are  too  foud  of  using  the  knife.  I  have  seen  too 
many  y<mng  women  who  have  passe<l  uniler  llie  surgeon's  knift%  fmm 
wh(>m  the  ovaries  have  been  removed,  single  women  and  married 
women,  who,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  been  spare<!  thi»9  infliction, 
betjause  it  is  a  very  great  infliction,  I  have  in  mind  a  beautiful 
young  wife  who  came  to  me  about  nine  months  ago  in  a  very  de- 
spondent frame  of  mind,  very  much  distreased  over  a  diagnosis  which 
had  been  made  in  her  case,  and  had  been  told  there  was  tio  help  for 
her  except  in  the  removal  of  the  ovaries.  Said  I:  "You  are  a 
stranger  t«i  me,  but  if  you  were  my  daugliter  I  wouhl  as  soon  you  Ijad 
your  head  cot  otTas  to  have  your  ovaries  removed/^  She  oonscntve*! 
to  give  up  the  operation  and  placed  herself  in  my  bands.  She  had 
been  told  that  she  con  Id  have  no  more  children,  and  she  was  very 
anxious  to  become  a  mother.  I  took  the  case,  and  three  months  ago 
she  came  to  me  looking  bright  and  happy,  and  intbrmed  me  that  abe 
was  three  months  pregnant.  So  much  for  taking  hold  of  a  case 
medically. 

I  have  also  in  my  mind  a  young  unraarrieil  woman  who  suffered 
from  dysmenorrhtea,  and  she  passed  ntider  this  skilled  surgeon's 
hands;  the  ovaries  were  removed,  and  she  did  not  get  better.    She 
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grew  woree,  and  toKlay  »he  h  hopelessly  io^^ane*  I  belieye  nhc  might 
have  beea  eared  if  the  Horaoeopathie  remedies  had  been  CJire fully 
studied  in  her  case. 

[  Wlnle,  33  I  say,  I  have  great  respect  for  snidery,  I  have  still 
Igreater  respect  for  medical  treatment. 

l  Martha  J.  Riflkv,  M.I).:  I  wrnh  to  emphasize  the  remarks 
jinadeby  the  la8t  sjieaker.  WliileagreeHi^  with  the  very  able  paper 
|ia  cases  of  dire  necessity,  I  should  not  be  true  to  my  convictions  an 
^a  physician  ^nd  as  a  woman  if  I  did  not  say  call  a  halt  on  your  ope- 
rations upon  women,  It  is  hi«jh  time  tfiat  you  did  so,  because  today 
many  a  woman  is  being  operated  «»n  in  all  of  onr  large  cities,  ami  in 
some  of  our  small  ones,  who  needs  no  operation  at  all.  I  could  re- 
rail  case  after  case  of  women  who  are  to-day  in  in,%ine  asylums. 
|My  dearest  friend  went  to  her  grave  a  week  ago  from  an  operation 
Ihy  a  skilled  gynsecologist.  Those  operations  are  needet!,  but  l>eware 
how  you  practice  them  upon  women  who  do  not  neerl  thera.  Prac- 
Itice  and  study  your  Materia  Meilica.  It  is  well  that  some  of  you 
do  live  in  small  towns  where  you  cannot  get  skilled  surgeons,  or  I 
Tear  there  would  be  vQvy  few  of  your  women  patients  left. 

Now,  I  am  looking  in  the  face^  of  young  men  who  come  here  and 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  older  surgeons,  and  I  recall  what  a  student 
lof  my  own  said.  He  came  to  me  and  mh\  he  was  going  to  ]>erform 
^*hat  I  consiilere^l  quite  a  cliffituilt  operation  on  a  lady.  I  said  to 
[him,  **  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  do  that ;  are  you  skillful  enough?*' 
!:He  said,  **  Well,  I  have  got  to  learn  some  time,  why  shouldu*t  I  be- 
gin now?**  If  you  have  got  to  learn  upon  women,  go  where  those 
mho  are  your  teachers  can  teach  you, 

You  understand  that  I  believe  there  are  operations  that  are  needed, 
tand  when  neetled  they  Rhould  be  promptly  done,  and  you  tliat  have 
Ijiatients  that  are  beyond  your  skill  semi  them  to  those  that  you  think 
[Can  do  better;  but  I  call  a  lialt  upon  operationj^  upon  women  that 
[are  being  doue  to-day.  Turn  to  your  own  sex  and  see  if  they  don't 
|need  it,  too. 

Alonzo  Bootiibv,  M.D.  :  I  di<l  not  propose  to  say  anything  upon 
Dr.  Walton's  paper,  but  it  has  bet^n  criticized  in  such  a  spirit  that  I 
[feel  called  upon  to  say  a  word.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  brother 
I  Walton  intended  in  any  way  to  convey  the  iilea  that  uniieeessary 
land  improper  o|)eration.s  shiHiId  be  made.  It  is  not  the  skilled  sur- 
Igeon  nor  the  skilled  gynaecologist  that  operates  when  he  ought  not 
to.  It  is  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  diseased  ovary  or  a  diseased 
[tube  that  is  beyond  curative  measures.  You  know  it  a;*  well  as  I 
do.  Every  physician  that  has  ever  opened  the  abdominal  cavity 
knows  it,  and  when  you  come  tr>  the  statistics  there  is  not  ten  per 
cent,  of  fatalities.  I  would  speak  very  modestly  for  myself,  and  say 
that  if  three  cases  that  were  operated  on  before  I  came  here  shall  re- 
cover, it  will  make  102  (in  the  Homoiopathic  hospital  and  my  own 
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iustitutirvn)  f^ticcessful  cases,  an*!  that  includes  12  or  15  liysterectn- 
miej5  and  *>  cases  of  appendicitis,  and  the  various  other  case*  that 
t*om€  up.  When  we  eau  tlo  tins  and  liave  these  resuUs  it  is  eiitireljr 
aut  of  jrhiee  to  assume  that  we  are  removing  a  woman's  ovaries  when 
we  wotdd  not  do  the  same  thing  to  a  man, 

H.  \V.  RoBY,  ^r.D.,  of  Topeka:  In  all  medical  con%^entions  tliat 
I  have  ever  attenJe^l  I  have  heard  similar  discu^iouR  to  this,  and  I 
believe  their  necessity  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  some  minds  are 
organized  in  oue  dii'ection  and  some  in  another.  Some  men  and 
Home  women  in  the  practice  of  medicine  give  their  time  and  their 
study  and  thought  along  the  lines  of  Materia  Meilica  and  therapeu* 
tics;  others,  of  surgery,  gyntBcoiogy,  and  so  on»  and  each  becoroe 
enthasiastic  iu  their  line  and  in  their  8pec!ialitie^,  and  very  ofteo 
overlook  the  powers  aud  capacities  of  the  oiher  field  of  practi<H>. 

The  thing  that  we  need  i.^,  to  know  so  much  about  surgical  capa- 
city,  and  medical  capacity,  and  theraf>eutic  Ciipacity  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  wise  and  just  di.^^cri  mi  nation,  and  use  medicines  where 
metlicines  are  efficient,  and  where  they  are  inefficient  to  resort  to  that 
which  is  efficient.  I  have  seen,  and  ymi  have  seen  many  a  time,  pa- 
tients subje<»tCHl  to  mwlteal  treatment  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
ar*d  month  after  month,  through  long  anri  weary  ytars,  without  re- 
sult, who,  if  they  had  been  handed  over  to  a  skillful  surgeon,  a  slight 
operation  might  have  set  him  on  the  |>edestal  of  life  and  happioeas. 
I  plead  here  for  a  just  discrimination  l>etweeu  medical  and  surgical 
cases.     They  are  both  useful  in  their  plac«, 

Ilomwopathy  has  a  grand  field  in  wliieh  it  may  be  saecesBfal^  bat 
outaiile  of  that  field  there  are  other  }>ossihilities,  other  capacities,  and 
other  powers.  If  you  have  given  time  and  attention  to  medical  prac- 
tice do  not  Ih3  too  sure  that  that  is  all  there  is  withiu  our  command 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

Tqe  Chairman  :  If  that  is  all,  I  will  call  upon  Dr.  Walton  to 
clo^  the  debate. 

Dr.  Walton:  Consider  it  closed. 
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PLASTIC  SURGERY  OF  THE  VAGINA. 
By  W.  E.  Green,  M  D.,  Littlk  Rock,  Ark* 


There  18,  probably,  no  branch  of  surgery  tlkit  requires  more 
thought,  ingenuity,  and  operative  dexterity,  than  do  the  plastic 
operations  for  the  reatoration  of  the  pelvic  structures  in  women.  A 
study  of  the  anatomy,  pliysiology,  natural  and  a**c|nired  relation  of 
parts^  imme<liate  and  remote  effeets  of  injury  and  their  reilex  ioHn- 
enceS|  is  essential  to  a  eorrect  understanding  of  the  snbje(?t.  When 
the  pelvic  floor  is  weakened  by  a  rupture  of  its  sn|»porting  struc- 
tures, the  functions  of  all  the  pelvic  organs  are,  more  or  less,  dis- 
turbed, and,  ultimately^  the  entire  human  organism  may  become  af- 
fected. 

The  levator  ani  muscles  form  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  They  are 
two  broad,  thin  muscles,  whinh  have  their  origin,  principally  from  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pul>es  ;  posteriorly, 
from  the  Inner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  They  pass  dowo- 
ward.Hj  and  unite  in  the  middle  line.  The  most  |M:Hterior  fibres  are 
in«erte<l  into  the  sides  of  the  coccygeal  ajjex.  The  midtUe  fibres^ 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  muscle,  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
rectum,  blending  with  the  sphincters. 

The  transverse  periniei  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium  and  is  inserte<l  into  the  titles  of  the  sphincter 
vagina?  and  levator  ani.  These,  in  conjunction  with  other  less  im- 
portant muscles,  and  the  fascite,  make  up  the  ].>erineal  body.  The 
levator  ani,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  perimeum,  supports 
the  lower  end  of  tlie  rectum,  the  vagina,  and  the  Uladder.  A  rup- 
ture of  these  parts,  such  as  often  occurs  during  labor,  disturbs  the 
muscular  equi|K»ise  of  tlie  region.  The  torn  fihres  separate,  the 
transversus  perintet  muacles,  instead  of  holding  the  central  raphe  in 
a  state  of  tension,  pull  open  tfie  vaginal  orifi<H-\  The  anus  is  drawn 
upwanls  and  backwards,  towards  tlie  coocy.t.  The  fascial  having 
lost  its  attachments,  allows  the  anterior  rectal  wall  to  pouch  forward^ 
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forming  a  rectocele,  which  drags  the  vaginal  wall  downward.  The 
vaginal  raiisi^le  which  has  it«  principal  attachment  to  the  recto- 
vaginal fa^scia,  lose«  it**  tonicity,  p^^raiit-^  the  cervix  to  fall  forward, 
changing  tlie  position  of  tlie  uterus,  which  beoomea  naore  or  lew 
prolapsal,  dragging  down  the  hladder,  preventing  its  entire  evacua- 
tion, which  caufiPB  increased  relaxation  and  stretching  of  tissue,  cys- 
tocele.  The  bloodveaseU  having  lost  their  support,  a  general  venous 
stagnation,  with  ita  coni^equent  engorgement  of  the  pelvic  viscera  and 
discomfort,  ensues* 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  vaginal  and  perineal  tears  i«,  in- 
deed, surprising.  It  has  always  been  my  habit  to  make  a  caretal 
inspection  of  tlie  parts  after  every  ci'infinement,  and,  I  believe  that 
I  have  seen  almost  every  form  that  could  be  produced.  The  orthodox 
central  lesion  is  the  raost  frequent,  but  not,  by  any  means,  the  rami 
injurious.  Lateral  internal  vaginal  ruptures,  that  are  often  made 
with  the  tip  of  I  lie  blade  of  the  furcep  when  removing  it,  Ijefore 
the  head  is  born^  are  among  the  raost  mischievous,  I  have  seen 
these  extend  from  near  tlie  cervix  uteri  to  the  vaginal  orifice,  the 
outi^ide  structures  being  intact,  and  so  deep  that  the  cellular  fat 
protruded  through  the  gap.  A  superficial  observer  would  never  have 
detected  them.  An  in  frequent  tear,  of  which  I  have  seen  three,  is 
where  the  vaginal  outlet  is  torn  away  from  its  attachments,  l*eing 
pushed  forward  by  the  head  ;  the  mucous  membrane  gives  way  just 
within  the  orifice.  The  most  extensive  one,  extended  upward,  on 
either  side,  almost  to  the  urethra,  and  downward  to  the  sphincter  ani 
muscle,  making  a  pocket-like  cliasm,  in  which  the  four  fingers  of  the 
hand  could  be  inserted,  A  small  central  laceration,  through  which 
the  child's  shoulder  emerged,  existed,  yet  the  sphincter  was  not  torn. 
Another  most  significjint  lesion  that  is  often  overlooked,  is  wdiere  the 
muscular  structures  of  the  periaseum  are  torn  in  two  and  the  skSo 
remains  uninjured  ;  tlicse  teal's  are  often  deep,  form  pockets  for  the 
retention  of  septic  matter,  do  not  unite  but  granulate,  and  form  large 
cicatrices,  and  yield  disastrous  results  to  the  pelvic  viscera.  A  rare 
condition  tliat  I  once  repaired,  was  an  oblique  laceration,  one  and 
one-half  inches  long,  that  existed  well  forward  near  the  urethra.  It 
bled  furiously,  and  was  difficult  to  close.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a 
submucous  separation  of  the  perineal  structure  where  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina  and  the  skin  on  the  outside  remained  in- 
tact. 
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The  power  to  prevent  many  of  tlie  severe  disast'ers  to  the  general 
health  that  follow  ruptures  of  the  perinfeum  and  vagina,  lies  with 
UieHOCOuehenr.  It  is  his  iini>enitive  duty  to  make  a  criti^ml  exam- 
inution  of  the  j:^enilalia  after  every  labor,  and  if  he  finds  any  form 
of  rupture*  it  matters  not  how  insignificant  it  may  seem  to  him,  it 
may  in  8<jme  remote  way  produce  trouble  ;  therefore,  it  should  be 
repairefl  before  he  leaves  his  patient.  This  should  be  done  in  tlie 
most  systematic  and  painstiiking  way.  If  necessary,  an  ancB-sthetie 
should  be  given.  The  genital  tract  and  adjacent  parts  should  be 
mo8t  carefully  cleansed,  and  douches!  with  an  antiseptic  lotion  ;  the 
torn  surfa^L'cs  trimmed  of  ali  raggid  and  contused  tissue,  rendering 
the  parts  even  and  clean  cut.  The  wound  shoiikl  then  be  closed  with 
two  sets  of  catgut  sutures  deep  and  superfielal,  eoaptating  like  struc- 
tnres.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  doing  the  operation. 
If  properly  executed,  the  results  are  most  satisfactory,  and  failure 
will  rarely  follow. 

When  a  laceration  has  been  sustained,  and  the  evil  consequences 
manifest  themselves,  the  case  then  becomes  one  for  the  surgeon's 
eonsideratiou,  and  the  question  that  confronts  him  is,  how  can  a 
restoration  be  accomplished;  how  can  the  over-distemled  and  everted 
vaginal  tissue  be  replaced,  and  the  proper  support  given  to  the  pelvic 
viscera  and  bloodvessels?  The  relaxed  tissue  in  front,  that  forms  a 
ele,  must  be  removed  ;  the  separated  levat^ir  ani  muscles  must 
Wight  together,  the  retracttnl  pelvic  fascia  united  m  as  to  lift 
the  posterior  vaginal  wall  in  contact  with  the  anterior,  obliterating 
the  rectocele  and  closing  the  gnping  vulva.  When  all  this  is  suc- 
oeesfully  done,  the  normal  support  is  returned  to  the  pelvic  viscera 
and  bloodvessels,  the  stagnant  capillary  eircuhtion  is  relieved,  the 
hyperplasiac  dejjosits  al>sorl^,  the  hyi>ertrophied  organs  reduced 
and  a  healthy  function  restored. 

The  operator  who  does  not  fully  appreciate  the  requirements  of 
»ch  case,  and  deal  with  it  according  to  its  individual  demands^  but 
simply  endeavors  to  restore  an  imaginary  perinfeura — ^a  dam-like 
ob&truction  to  the  pndapsing  structures — will  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment in  almost  every  instance. 

The  time  allotted  to  read  a  paper  does  not  admit  of  my  taking  up 
the  entire  list  of  plastic  operations  upon  the  vulva  and  vagina ; 
therefore  I  shall  only  attempt  to  deal  with  three,  vi«.,  Removal  of 
seal's,  cystooele  and  |)erineal  injuries. 
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It  13  an  estaWislied  truth  with  all  close  observers  who  treat  dis- 
eases of  women,  that  cicatrices  of  the  vagina  producie  both  local  and 
reflex  irritation,  disorder  the  nervous  system ,  and  thereby,  more  or 
less,  impair  the  entire  bodily  nutrition  ;  and  I  will  suy  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  oppose  an  imme<!iate  repair  of  vaginal  and 
perineal  lacerations^  that  it  is  bad  snrgery  to  leave  any  wound  of 
those  parts,  whetlier  it  occurs  during  parturition  or  from  other 
causes,  to  heal  ivy  granulation.  For  aside  from  the  uUimate  injury 
that  the  pelvic  viscera  sustains,  these  reflex  troubles  may  arise,  and 
will  yield  to  no  treatment  excepting  the  removal  of  the  scar.  Consid- 
ering the  above  facts,  amputation  of  the  uterine  cervix  or  operations 
about  the  vagina  ought  not  to  be  [verformed  with  either  the  ecraseur 
or  the  galvano-cautery.  The  knife  or  the  scissors  should  be  usedi 
and  the  denuded  surfaces  covered  with  raucous  mem  Inane. 

These  scars  of  the  vagina  demand  serious  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon  ;  they  should  he  mimagi*<l  with  tlie  same  eare  accorded 
laceration  of  the  cervix.  All  tender  or  contracting  cicatrices  should 
be  disseeted  away  and  the  resulting  wound  closed  with  sutures. 
Remnants  of  a  lacerated  hymen  and  thickened  and  sensitive  nyra- 
phffi  should  be  excised,  excrescences  about  tlie  meatus  cHppeil  away, 
adhesions  of  the  clitoris  broken  up,  and,  if  necessary,  a  V-sbaped 
piece  cut  from  its  hood. 

CvsTocKLE. — A  cystocele  is  a  pouching  deformity  of  the  anterior 
vaginal  wall,  caused  by  a  laceration  or  an  over-distension  of  the 
structures.  It  contains  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  is  gradually 
increased  by  the  fre<]ueut  straining  at  micturition — an  ineffet^tual 
effiirt  to  evacuate  the  urine  that  constantly  remains  therein.  The 
constant  irritation  increases  the  vascularity  and  causes  a  tliickening 
of  the  walls.  The  condition  is  one  that  entails  great  suffering  and 
is  ol\eu  overlc»oked  by  o|>enitors.  Like  other  conditions  about  the 
vagina  that  demand  repair,  many  devices — ^some  of  them  extremely 
compllcated-^have  been  instituted  for  its  correction.  Its  successful 
management  is  simple  enough  if  the  requiremeuts  are  fully  under- 
Btoixl.  The  object  sought  is  to  change  the  convex  to  a  plain  surface; 
take  all  the  slack  out  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  but  not  shorten  it 
to  any  great  degrt^e.  No  stereotypeil  or  set  rules  can  be  laid  down 
to  govern  bcfurehaud  the  amount  of  tissue  to  be  removed  or  to  des- 
ignate the  ^h'dpQ  of  the  denuded  surface. 

Before  beginning  any  of  the  operations  for  the  repair  of  the  vagi- 
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sal  or  perineal  structures,  it  is  proper  to  dilate  and  curette  the  uterus^ 
if  necessary,  and  repair  any  laceration  of  the  cervix  that  may  exist* 
If  the  cervix  be  badly  diseased^  ad  it  often  m  in  old  subjects,  an 
amputation  is  demanded.  All  the  required  operations  may  be  done 
at  one  sitting  or  divided  into  two,  m  the  necessity  of  tlie  case  may 
demand.  It  hai^  generally  been  my  habit  to  do  the  operat!(Mis  upon 
the  womb  and  anterior  vaginal  wall  first,  leaving  the  rectum  and 
perinipum  for  a  subsequent  tin>e,  Ijcfore  the  patient  leaves  her  l>ed* 

With  the  patient  ancBsthetized  and  In  the  lithotomy  position^  with 
the  parts  in  an  aseptic  condition^  the  surjz;con  takes  a  sharp  tenacu- 
lum in  either  hand,  hooks  them  in  the  mucous  membrane  on  either 
side  of  the  cystocele,  and  draws  the  tissues  to  the  centre  until  all  the 
i»k  has  been  taken  up.  In  this  way  he  estimates  the  amount  of 
&ue  to  be  removed,  and,  in  his  mind, outlines  the  shape  an<l  extent 
of  bis  incision.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a  urethrocele  coexists,  whea 
it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  dissection  well  up  to  the  meatus. 
At  times  the  broadest  area  may  Ijc  near  the  os  uteri.  After  making 
out  the  area  to  be  denuded,  as  l>efore  dt^oribed,  the  vaginal  w'all  is 
seizeil  in  its  central  line  by  one  or  two  pairs  of  T-forceps  which  are 
held  and  drawn  forward  by  an  assistant.  Then  with  a  sfiarp  scalpel, 
b^inningdown  at  tlie  os  uteri,  an  incision,  that  extends  through  the 
vaginal  muscle,  is  carried  forward  on  one  side,  along  the  Hue  of  elec- 
tion ^  to  near  the  meatus;  another  one,  in  like  manner,  is  made  on  the 
oppo-ite  side.  Then  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife,  the  loose  cellu- 
lar tissue  which  connects  the  vaginal  musele  with  the  bladder  is 
divided  and  the  flap  removed*  Any  in-egnlarity  or  uneveuness  of 
surface  may  then  be  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  sliarp  scissors.  The 
bladder  is  then  evacuated  with  a  catheter,  tlie  parts  irrigated  with 
hot  water,  to  control  the  oozing,  and  the  sutures  introduoe*!.  This 
shuuld  be  accomplished  with  medium-sized  catgut,  introduced  in 
two  rows,  deep  and  superficial.  Beginning  at  tlie  cervical  end  of 
the  wound,  the  needle  is  introduced  just  within  the  cut  surface,  so  as 
not  to  include  the  mucous  membrane,  and  made  to  pass  straight 
through,  across  and  emerging  in  the  opposite  side  a  like  distance 
inside  the  cut  surface.  A  continuous^  or  running,  stitch  is  carried 
in  this  w^ay  up  to  the  meatus,  and  the  end  left  long.  Commeociog 
at  the  aame  point,  another  row  of  sutures,  that  take  a  strong  hold  iu 
the  mucous  membrane,  is  introduced ;  the  two  ends  that  emerge  at 
(he  meatus  are  tied.     This  closely  unites  the  divided  edges  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  and  makes  a  strong  seam,  and  is  a  successful 
measure.     The  posterior  vaginal  wall  is  then  treated  according  to 

the  demamU  of  the  case* 

Various  changes  follow  lacerations  iu  the  pelvic  floor,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  injury  done;  therefore,  a  satisfactory  manage- 
ment of  the  condition  depends  upon  a  restoration  of  the  natural 
anatomical  relation  of  the  parts.  This  cannot  be  done  l>y  a  super- 
ficial dejuidutioti  of  ihe  mucous  memlirane.  The  mucous  membrane 
and  submucous  tissue  down  to  the  muscular  structures  must  be  dis- 
sected up  and  all  scar  tissue  removetl  (scar  ti^^sue  is  wanting  in  vas- 
cularity and  does  not  unite  well),  like  tissue  brought  together  and 
the  normal  contour  restored.  To  accomplish  this  established  opera- 
tions will  not  answer ;  every  case  must  be  a  law  imto  itself,  and  the 
individual  requirements  must  guide  the  surgical  procedure*  I  can 
probably  give  a  clear  idea  of  ray  views  by  dividing  perineal  opera- 
tions into  three  classes.  1,  Where  the  tear  is  of  moderate  extent 
and  not  extending  far  up  into  the  vagina.  2.  Whore  the  tear  is 
deep,  extends  well  up  into  the  vagina,  and  a  resulting  reetocele 
exists,  3.  Where  the  sphincter-oni  muscle  is  involved — a  complete 
laceration. 

The  operation  for  the  first  condition  is  simple  and  easy  of  execu- 
tion. Tlie  sphincter-ani  muscle  having  been  stretched  and  the  lower 
bowel  evacuateil  and  thornughly  douched,  the  labia  is  seized  at  its 
muco-eutaneous  junction  on  either  side,  with  a  pair  of  T-forceps,  just 
anteric^r  to  the  point  to  which  we  intend  to  carry  the  dissection. 
These  are  handed  to  an  assistant,  who  puts  the  parts  upon  the  stretch 
laterally.  One  or  two  fingers  are  then  introduced  into  the  rectum 
as  a  guide,  while  a  sharp  scalpel  in  the  right  hand  is  entered  flat- 
wise  at  the  raphe  and  pusheil  inwards  toward  the  os  uteri,  l>eneath 
the  vaginal  tissue  to  the  point  that  it  is  desiretl  to  carry  the  dissec- 
tion, the  highest  point  of  tlje  tear.  With  a  sawing  motion  the  flap 
is  loosened  up  on  either  side;  then,  with  the  scissors^  a  pear-shaped 
piece  is  cut  out  of  the  flap.  With  a  curved  needle,  threaded  with 
medium-sized  catgut,  beginning  above,  two  or  three  deep  sutures  are 
taken  at  right  angles  with  the  vaginal  axis,  the  last  one  lying  just 
inside  of  the  vaginal  outlet,  drawn  moderately  tight,  securely  tied, 
and  cut  short.  Then,  beginning  at  the  highest  point  in  the  vagina, 
a  superficial  row  of  sutures  is  applied,  which  coaptates  the  muooufl 
membrane  in  the  vagina  and   the  skin  on  the  outside;  the  parts 
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dusted  with  iodoform  and  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze^  for  proteetioD 
and  drainage,  applied.  This  in  removed  at  tlie  expiration  uf  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  a  vaginal  douche  usetl  every  twelve  hours. 

This  gives  a  most  satisfactory  result  The  process  of  healing  is 
comparatively  free  from  pain  ;  there  is  no  cutting  of  stitches,  swell- 
ing and  distortion  of  parts,  and  consequent  cicatrices  and  unevenn^a 
of  surfacf*  as  in  the  older  methods,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  dex* 
terously  done,  the  parts  present  an  appearance  that  is  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  natural  condition. 

When  a  rectocele  exists,  ttie  pre<?e<ling  oj>eration  is  somewhat  mndi- 
fie<l.  The  dissection  is  carried  much  higlier,  the  recto-vaginal  sep- 
tura  IS  divided  well  up  toward  the  uterine  cervix,  but  the  flap  is  only 
cut  awuy  as  high  as  the  internal  perineal  bonier.  Beginning  at  the 
highest  point  at  which  the  recto-vaginal  septum  was  separated,  a 
needle,  threaded  with  a  medium-sized  eatgut,  is  entered  on  the  left 
eide  and  made  to  penetrate  the  flap,  ctirried  across  tlie  space,  and 
brought  out  in  the  vagina  on  the  right  side;  re-entere<l  one-third  of 
an  inch  nearer  the  vaginal  outlet,  again  passetl  acroe^s  the  space,  and 
brought  out  in  the  vagina  at  a  like  distance  (one- third  of  an  inch) 
from  the  fir^-t  jioint  of  introduction.  One  or  two  of  thcne  sutnre^s  (as 
may  l>e  necessary)  are  intrnduced,  then  tietl  in  the  vagina,  bringing 
together  laterally  the  cut  surfaces,  making  a  heavy  ridge  in  the  vagi- 
nal floor,  taking  up  all  the  slack  tissue.  The  outer  pa«"t  of  the 
wound^  from  which  the  flap  has  been  cut  away,  is  tlien  closed  as  in 
the  previous  o[>eration.  This  procechire  not  only  eradicates  the  rec- 
tcjcele,  but  gives  an  a<lditional  posterior  support. 

When  complete  laceration  of  the  p^rimeum  exists,  greater  com- 
plexities tbllow.  The  torn  muscular  fibres  contract  and  atrophy 
from  con-use;  the  severed  ends  of  the  sphincter  muscle  separate  and 

ract  ;*  there  is  a  thinning  and  stretching  of  the  recto-vaginal  wall, 

laxation  and  sagging  of  the  vagina,  anfl,  at  times,  prulajisus  of  the 
rectum*  All  these  conditions  must  be  considered  and  corrected.  The 
operative  measure  adopted  must  be  one  that  will  establish  the  nor- 
mal relation  of  the  sever^-d  parts,  support  the  pelvic  viscera,  relieve 
the  over-distended  cireulalion,  and  restore  the  functional  activity  of 
the  sphinctcr-ani  muscle. 

From  the  many  ditferent  methods  in  vogue  for  the  repair  of  a  com- 
plete laceration,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  have  known  patients  who 
have  been  operated  ui>oa  two  or  three,  and  even  four,  times  without 
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successful  i{^ue,  leads  me  to  think  that  perfection  id  method  is  yet  to 
be  ffeirerl.  Li  fact,  even  in  partial  ruptures,  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions  l>een  called  upon  to  do  the  work  again  where  other  reputable 
surgeons  had  failed  in  their  efforts.  Indeed,  ray  successes  in  this 
line  have  Ijeen  very  rtuttering.  I  have  the  record  of  over  one  hun- 
dred eoQsecutive  eases  without  a  single  failure* 

For  the  restoration  of  the  perina'um  in  complete  laceration,  I  have 
deviseil  the  following  method,  which,  in  ray  experience,  meets  all  the 
requirements  better  than  any  otiier.  I  have  now  performed  it  many 
times  with  complete  succesjj  in  every  instance.  The  healthy  bowel 
brought  down,  protects  the  wound  from  infection  and  obviates  the 
nece^isity  of  rectal  flai>s  and  bringing  stitches  into  the  gut,  with  lis 
attendant  dangers  of  rectal  fistula. 

First  rentlering  tense  the  recto- vaginal  septura  with  two  pairs  of 
T-forc^ps  in  the  ban<ls  of  assistants,  an  incision  is  carried  along  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  rectiil  and  vaginal  structures,  and  then  upwards 
on  either  side  to  the  higliest  point  of  the  tear,  splitting  the  recto- 
vaginal septum  anil  dividing  the  skin  from  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
hraue,  after  which  an  anterior  vaginal  flap  is  dissected  up  to  the  de- 
fired  extenti  Tlie  tirst  step  of  the  American  operation  is  then  done, 
viz. :  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  is  seized  on  a  line  with  the 
upiK?r  border  of  the  internal  sphincter,  drawn  down  and  divided  all 
round  by  a  circular  inciision,  dissected  down  an<l  removed  at  the 
muco-cutaneous  j unction »  The  ends  of  the  torn  sphincter  are  next 
loosened  up  an<l  secured  with  medium -sized  catgut,  uniting  them 
accurately*  If  there  is  much  tension  upon  the  parte,  two  or  three 
heavy  silk  approximating  ligatures  should  be  introducetl,  taking  a 
good  hold  on  either  side,  as  in  an  ordinary  perineal  o[)eration.  The 
deeper  portions  of  the  wound  are  then  brought  together  with  buried 
catgut,  so  as  to  leave  no  gaping  spaces.  The  silk  ligatures  tightened 
and  tied,  the  Hap  tri turned  up  and  the  necessary  ooaptating  catgut 
sutures  a p [died.  The  gut  is  then  graspeti  with  forceps,  drawn  down, 
and  united  all  round  to  the  skin,  completing  the  Aaierican  o{>eratioo. 


DlSCt/SSJON. 

Ma'^ris  T.  Runnei^s,  M.D.  :  Believing  that  alt  gynecologists  ag 
about  the  anatomy  of  the  vagina  and  floor  of  the  pelvis,  1  need  not 
(lifecuss  the  part  of  I>r,  Green's  excellent  |mper  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject.    JNor  have  I  tlie  time  to  review  the  dillerent  kinds  of  lesions  of 


he  vagina  antl  pcrmajam.  The  rliaracter  ami  extent  of  these  lesioni* 
re  Dot  overstated  in  the  paper,  I  have  seen  ihe  difJerent  kinds  men- 
'  vned,  and  hcve  had  much  to  do  wiUi  (heir  repair.  The  diVuseion 
lis  Uiiiited  to  three  plastieopenitians,  viz. :  removal  of  Rears,  iiystoeele 
[snd  perineal  jjijuriein.  Tlie  eratement  is  made  that  it  is  bad  surgery 
,to  leave  auy  wound  of  the  vagina  and  pcriiueuni,  whether  it  occurs 
during  [jarturition  or  from  other  causes,  to  hral  Uy  granulatinn  ;  that 
]t  is  tl»e  imperative  duty  of  the  accoucheur  to  make  a  critical  exami- 
Xiation  of  the  genitalia  aAcr  every  lalif>r,  and  if  he  finds  any  form  of 
rupture,  it  should  he  repaired  heft»re  he  leaves  his  fiatient. 
I  I  prant  that  a  thorrmgh  examination  of  ihe  patient's  genital  organs 
should  he  made  immediately  after  eaeh  lahor,  but  I  do  nut  believe 
1  hat  a  surgical  operation  must  necessarily  fcdlow. labor  immediately 
^n  a  ease  of  laceration  of  the  cervix,  vagina  or  perinffium,  one  or  all. 
In  the  majority  of c;ises  I  liold  that  it  is  bad  surgery  to  operate  on 
Wi^tendfii  and  eccliymnseil  ti-sues  which  must  utKlergo  physiologieiil 
involution  ;  that  in  a  case  of  extensive  laceration  of  tl)e  periufeum, 
,the  soft  parts  have  been  traumatized  and  predispo-ed  to  infection 
which  a  surgical  operation  does  not  Ijinder  but  rather  invites;  that 
the  superficial  and  not  the  deep  strueliircs  of  the  perineal  body  are 
itinited  l>y  inimcsliate  perinenrrfuiphy,  provide*!  that  union  of  the  parts 
takes  pkK'*i^t  all ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  delayed  *»perHtiou  in  a  ctase 
of  laceration  of  the  cervix  or  perin^eum  requiring  surgical  interlereuce 
atfords  the  best  results. 

I  have  examined  a  good  many  w*omen,  from  one  month  to  several 
years  nfter  they  had  undergone  the  immeiliate  operation,  by  ditTerent 
^il»stetrieians  fttr  lacerations  of  the  perinrenm  extending  down  to  or 
through  the  sphincter-iini  muscle,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
have  not  met  with  a  perfectly  restored  fierinieuiii  in  the  entire  num- 
ber. 1  am  eonviuced  that  the  obstelrlcian  who  invariably  resorts  tt> 
immetliate  perineorrhaphy  not  only  deceives  liiiuself  but  misleads  his 
j>atient  into  the  belief  that  she  has  a  good  perineal  body. 

Let  nature  and  good  treatment  do  what  they  may  tovvards  restor- 
ing tears  of  the  vagina  and  perinjeum,  and  wait  unlil  after  the  eighth 
week  irom  labor  to  make  a  tht>rough  ojieratiou  on  the  lacerated  part 
under  ase|»tic  and  favorable  conditions.  Removal  of  st?ars  at  tinit 
lime  will  be  a  trivial  matter  in  comparison  to  the  long  list  of  evils 
,  foIlowiDg  the  delusion  of  a  restored  perineal  btxly  by  immediate  peri- 
neorrhaphy. 

Deep  ruptures  of  the  cervix,  with  complio.iting  metritis,  accom- 
pany ruptures  i»f  the  pcrinietim  as  a  usual  thing,  ami  under  the^e 
circumstances  the  vagina  reoiaius  in  a  state  of  Hubiuvohition,  and 
cysttK  ele  ami  uterine  (>rohipse  are  frefpteutty  observed.  The  anterior 
vaginal  wall  is  more  easily  tliftplaccil  than  the  [Kosterior.  In  multi- 
para\  a  small  cystm^ele  is  often  seen,  especially  when  the  bladder  is 
Jull*  It  is  not  a  path. 'logical  phenomenon,  but  is  due  to  the  Hubin- 
vuluted  and  thickened  vaginal  walL      When  the  perimeum  ih  deli- 
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cient  in  tone,  a  veisiral  hernia  is  liable  to  occur,  as  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  blacKler  is  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  is 
carried  down  with  it.  The  i>osterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  only 
loosely  connected  to  the  intestinal  wall,  and  therefore  rectocele  oectirs 
l&m  frequently  than  cystocele.  The  n terns  is  soon  atTccted  by  the 
constant  dragging  of  a  prolapsiHl  vagina  upon  its  attachments,  and 
thus  occurs  uterine  prolapse  and  hypertrophic  elongation  of  the  cer- 
vix. I  commend  the  operation  ff>r  cystf^cele  which  Dr.  Green  has 
described. 

Stolz  makes?  a  somewhat  different  suture  in  anterior  colpvrrhaphy. 
"After  freshening  an  oval  surface  to  correspond  wnth  the  cysto<'ele, 
two  curves!  needles  are  threadLtl  on  a  silk  suture,  one  needle  at  each 
end,  anil  beginning  near  the  cervix,  the  suture  is  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  whiile  circumference  of  the  wound  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge,  something  like  the  drawstrings  of  a  tobacco  pouch.  The  de- 
nuded surface  is  pushed  inward  toward  the  bladder,  and  the  entU  of 
the  silk  closely  drawn  and  tietl." 

However,  1  prefer  the  continuous  suture  in  layers.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Green  that  ojier^ations  about  the  cervix  or  vagina  should  be 
performed  with  the  knife  or  the  scissors  and  not  with  eitlier  the 
ecraseur  or  galvano-cautery,  and  that  denuded  surfaces  should  be 
covered  with  mucous  metnbrane.  1  approve  of  l>r,  Grin's  method 
of  operating  for  incomplete  laceration  of  the  perimeam.  I  won  hi 
advise  that  the  rectutn  be  first  lampoued  with  cotton,  sponge  or  icxlo- 
forra  gtiMze  covereil  wiih  vaseline  auci  furnishe<l  with  a  thread  ;  tlie 
posterior  vaginal  wall  is  pushed  forwartl  by  the  tampon  and  displayed 
to  a  better  ad%'antage. 

This  operation  for  incomplete  laceration  of  the  |ierinienm  is  a 
modification  of  Tail's  method,  which  is  much  emphiyed*  Marliu 
recommends  juniper  catgut  and  a  eontinutjus  suture  on  superposed 
planes  instead  of  silver  sutures  at  separate  points.  The  removal 
with  the  scissors  of  *'a  pear-shaped  piece"  from  the  flaps,  as  recom- 
mended  by  Dr,  Green,  takes  out  tlie  slack  nnd  cicatricial  tissue  from 
the  mucous  membrane  and  prevents  a  puckered  and  pocketed  vagi- 
nal lining  in  the  completed  operation*  In  this  respect  the  operation 
18  similar  to  P^mmetX  which  leaves  hut  little  scar  tissue.  The  ope- 
rat  i  o  u  il  es  c  r  i  bed  cii  n  be  d « j  n  e  u i  r >r e  (j  u  i  c  k  1  y  t  b a  u  t  h c  ted  i  o  ti  s  o  j  m3  ra t  i on 
of  Emmet,  and  when  well  done  accomplishes  the  same  purpose* 

Many  procedrjres  have  been  brought  forward  for  complete  lacera- 
tion of  the  perinfcum,  but  I  am  e(mvrnced  that  the  ojieratinn  described 
by  Dr,  (iri-'en  is  the  best  of  all.  Good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Simon-Hegar,  tlie  Freundj  the  Hildebraudt^  the  AIartin»  the 
Emmet,  the  Tait,  the  Simpson,  and  other  methods,  but  the  great 
objection  to  each  of  these  operations  is  tliat  the  women  whose  perinei 
have  been  operated  upon  by  these  methods  and  have  the  appearance 
of  being  perfectly  restored,  are  very  liable  to  complain  that  they  have 
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no  power  of  retaining  the  ga^ous  and  iiqiiul  contents  of  the  intei*- 
tine.  Whenever  this  complaint  is  maile  tho  opcratiU'  will  know  that 
he  failed  to  get  a  goo<1  lujion  of  tlic  deep  museular  planer  and  the 
divideil  end^  of  the  sphinctcr-ani  mus(de.  Again,  the  union  may  be 
complete  superficiallvt  hiit  "a  cavity  may  be  left  more  deeply,  with 
a  resulting  recto- vaginal  fistula,*'  Since  more  care  has  Iw^en  taken 
to  pass  the  *intnres  through  the  perintetim  entirely,  so  tis  to  i>ring 
the  deeper  parts  in  apposition,  the  rceto- vaginal  listtila  ha.s  not  i»een 
^o  frequent,  but  in  the  niodifie^l  operation  of  Dr.  Green  tliis  accident 
is  guiirdeii  againf=iit  in  a  very  successful  way. 

According  to  his  method,  "  the  ends  of  the  torn  sphincter  are  hx)»- 
eoed  up  and  secured  vvitli  medium-sized  eatgnt  and  two  or  three 
heavy  silk  approximating  ligatures^  taking  a  goad  hold  on  either 
^ide  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  parts.''  This  procediirPj  eomhined 
with  the  American  operation,  more  nearly  meets  tfie  obje<*tif»n?*  that 
1  have  mentioned  than  is  done  by  any  other  operation,  and  is  the 
most  simple.  The  danger  of  sepsis  is  reduced  to  the  mininmm,  as 
the  admission  of  any  discharge  irom  either  the  vagina  or  rectum  h 
prevented  by  the  closed  incision. 

Even  in  the  eases  that  involve  a  laceration  extending  up  the  recto- 
vaginal septum  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  AtntTican  opera- 
tion goes  far  toward  simplifying  the  perineorrhaphy  and  rendering 
the  resu  It  mo  re  s  n  ^cess  fu  1 . 

L.  C.  Giif»fiVENOR,  M.D. :  In  one  point  the  paper  and  the  first 
ilisputaut  u[Hm  the  [m[»cr  take  diametrically  opposite  positions,  the 
one  arguing  for  imojcdiate  repair  of  the  periua^um  and  the  other 
criticizing  that  opei*ation  and  stating  his  reason  therefor.  I  have 
but  few  thoughts  to  give  you  after  ccmsiderable  experience  in  this 
[natter  The  first  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  irritable  and  hurt- 
ful results  of  cicatrices  which  heal,  in  which  there  are  hanl  tissues 
and  fibres,  and  the  itu mediate  openition  prevents  all  cicatriws  if  tlie 
operation  is  suc<*es8fuh 

The  other  thought  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this:  that 
raw  surfaces  are  points  of  sepsis,  and  when  a  torn  perinienm  is  im- 
mediately ronptedi  and  well  eoa[)ted  and  well  cured  for  atYer  the 
operation,  there  is  removed  from  the  case  a  danger  of  sepsis, 

T.  L.  McDonald,  M,D.  :  I  want  to  add  just  a  word  in  commen- 
dation of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Green,  ami  nc^t  altogether  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  statements  of  Dr.  Runnels.  I  want  to  commend  the  in- 
genuity of  a  man  who  can  devise  such  a  plan  of  operation  as  Dr. 
Green  has.  I  know  it  is  excellent,  and  it  is  the  best  one  I  know  of. 
I  have  tried  it.  There  are,  however,  some  eases  io  which,  like  all 
good  operations,  it  will  not  apply.  All  of  us  who  do  any  work  on 
the  bowels,  and  most  of  us  do,  find  occasionally  bowels  where  there 
have  been  excessive  and  extensive  syphilitic  ulcers.  In  such  cases 
the  bowel,  {lerhaps  for  inches^  has  been  destroyed^  and  you  have,  in- 
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stead  of  a  healthy  tube,  en ch  a  condition  that  it  is  im possible  to  briii  ^ 
down   the  bowel.     In  such  cases  as  that  I  do  not  think  even  1^^- 
Green  liimself  would  apply  this  operation.     I  have  tried  it,  howevcs:^  ^ 
in  the  better  class  of  ea**es,  and  I  know  it  works  well. 

I  would  difter  from  IV*  Green  just  a  little  with  respect  to  his  6 
division  or  classific'ntion  of  tears  in  the  perinaMim,      It  may  not 
any  imprnvoment*     1  si^arrely  thitik   it  is.     Instead  of  cuttinj;  o« 
the  nmcotts  membrane  in  tlie  smaller  furm  of  tear,  I  wouhl  do  Tail 
perinaMim  operation  ;  tliat  U^  slitting  it  up  and  f'on verting  a  tran^ 
verse  incisitm  into  a  longitudinal  and  leaving  the  mnoons  membram 
right  of>en  ;  not  cutting  tt  out,  but  leaving  it  there.     You  are  boun* 
tc»  have  union  by  first  intention,  a,s  iixr  as  my  experience  gt>es, 
cause  yuu  have  no  possibility  of  secretion  tailing  into  it 

While  here  I  want  to  add  a  word  iti  favor  of  the  primary  opera  — 
tion  for  hu'eration  of  the  j>enn»um.     You  know  the  rule  is  here,  a«» 
everywhere  else  in  surgery,  to  close  the  wound,  if  possible,  and  obtain 
primary   union.     The  reasons   have  well    been   given   already.     It* 
done  [)romptly,  the  results  ure  juntifiablc.     I  know  there  are  men 
here  who  have  uitcriUcd  a  humlred  time?i  to  my  one,  and  sire  com- 
petent to  0|>erate  murh  lietter ;  but  so  fur  as  1  am  concerned,  I  have 
never  seen  a  failure  after  the  primary  operation.     I  saw  one  fiartinl 
failure  where  I  was  not  able  to  take  the  after -treatment  myself,  and 
it  might  have  happened  if  I  hud  been,  * 

Maiitiia  G,  Ripley,  M,D.  :  I  only  wish  to  say  that  having 
spoken  agiiinst  opera ti<»ns,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  entirely  op- 
posenl  to  them.  I  believe  in  the  primary  operation,  and  with  a  large 
irbstetriral  practice,  I  must  liavo  8*mie  cases  that  neeil  operation.  The 
(irimary  operation  is  the  Ih^I  one,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  am  stirpri^e^i 
to  jjear  that  ?*omel)ody's  opinirm  is  there  was  never  a  euix^essful  cas«? 
seen  veU  If  my  patients  were  here,  1  think  there  wouhl  l>e8ueeess«* 
Jul  cases  seen. 

As  to  the  new  idea  that  has  recently  been  promulgated  in  the  med- 
ical magjizines  in  rt*gard  to  primary  operations  u|>oo  the  cervix,  I 
should  not  feel  justified  in  performing  one  wilh  my  prc^jcnt  knowl- 
edge, with  the  parts  in  the  cotHlition  that  they  must  l>e  after  partu- 
rition. I  hanlly  l)elieve  it  would  be  the  thing.  But  the  primary 
|)erineai  operation  is  tlie  one  tliat  I  liave  done,  and  done  imniiHli- 
alely- 

J.  W.  Streetkr,  M.D.,  of  Chicago:  I  would  not  say  a  wortl  thii* 
afternoon  on  this  fjul>ject  or  any  other,  were  it  not  that  I  l>elieve  that 
it  is  quite  an  important  one,  ami  that,  so  far  as  it  is  |>Dssib]e  for  uh, 
we  should  settle  it  in  c»ur  own  minds  an<i  be  conaistent  at  lea.*r.  It 
aecms  to  me  that  we  are  too  far  advanced  in  surgical   ko'  in 

[latlHilogical  knowledge,  in  our  ideas  of  scj^sis  and  an  ^  ^  to 
revert  to  the  old  methixl  of  allowing  nature  to  do  tlie  work  which 
art  c-an  do  a  great  deal  lietter.  The  perinseum  should  be  &ewn  at 
once  w4ien  it  is  torn.     There  h  hardly  an  exception. 
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once  used  a  commnn  neetUe  atid  linen  thread  when  I  was  U^ 
faraway  from  silk  and  suitable  instruments,  and  it  was  not  a  sue- 
C*»e6.  In  every  otiier  instanee  in  my  experience — whit'h  has  not  been 
a  vei^  limited  one — the  jiriinary  operation  has  been  siicctssful.  If 
!?iirces.«iful,  why  not  do  it  every  time? 

The  laeeration  of  the  cervix,  the  primary  reimir  of  which  U  done 
in  some  of  the  Gorman  hospitals,  is  a  nurgiral  exploit,  and  tliat  is 
all  there  is  of  it.  Nine-tenths  of  lacerations  of  the  cervix  will 
repair  themselves  so  that  tlie  gynaecologists  will  never  find  tlicm.  I 
can  imagine  a  ease  now  and  tlien  where  it  would  be  wise  to  take  a 
few  stitches;  but  ordinarily,  ns  I  said  befiirej  it  is  a  surgiciil  exploit 
which  will  never  Ux'ome  i^encral  in  private  practice. 

J.  C.  Wood,  M,D,,  of  Ann  Arbor:  As  to  a  perineal  operation  or 
an  o^ieration  on  the  pelvic  floor,  I  experimenteil  for  some  time  with 
the  flap  split  opemtion,  and  was  dfli^htetl  w-ith  it  so  far  as  restoring 
the  perinienm  was  concerned,     I  found  out,  however,  by  experienrt*, 
that  in  those  cases  where  there  was  deiiided  relaxation  of  the  pelvic 
flo<ir,  with  rectticele,  that  it  did  not  fultil  the  indications,  «o  that  by 
degrees  I  simply  extended  the  rta(>'S|ilit  until  I  separated  the  tis- 
sues to  the  crest  of  tlie  re*jtoceie,  even  if  the  crest  was  near  the  cer- 
vix  uteri.     Then,  instead  of  dissecting  out  the   tissue,  I  fount!,  by 
experiment,  that  if  the  tissues  w*e re  hron;ti:ht  loi^cther  unrlerneath  the 
6ii|)eri(>r  flap,  that  it  accomplished  the  desired  end,  that  it  gave  us  a 
|Kiftterior  pillar,  which,  instead  of  being  in  the  way,  was  a  most  val- 
imble  supporting  medium.     If  the  perinieura  is  to   be   restored,  I 
tiiake  ray  outside  incisions  exactly  as  in  the  Tait  flap-split  metlnxl. 
If  it  is  simply  to  overcarao  the  relaxation  of  the  pelvic  floor,  I  make 
xny  incision   high  up,  simply  underneath  the  vaginal   mucous  mem- 
lirane,  make  my  dissection  witli  tlie  finger^  and  the  whole  thing  can 
be  done  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and   bring  the  umlerlying  suriaces 
together  with  a  continuous  catgut  sutttre  passes!  through  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane,  the  suturas  being  entirely  passed  throtigh   the 
vagina.     The  result,  I  thirds,  will  be  surprising  to  those  t>f  yuu  who 
will  experiment  with  this  operation, 

r>R.  Green  closed  the  diseuf^sion  as  follows : 
There  has  been  so  much  siiid  upon  the  sul/jcct  of  immediate  repair 
of  laceration,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  reply;  but,  it 
18  a  subject  to  which  we  cannot  give  too  much  emphasis,  and  it  is 
useless  for  a  man  to  put  his  theories  against  another's  experience; 
and  when  I  hear  a  man  condemning  the  immediate  repair  of  a  lacer- 
ate<l  |)erina5um,  I  have  l)Ut  one  thotight  in  my  mind, and  that  is,  that 
he  is  theoreticjil  and  not  practical,  When  a  man  says  he  has  re- 
jieatedly  examined  cases  tliat  have  been  operated  upon  and  were 
faulty  in  their  restilts,  I  must  say  it  htis  uot  been  pro|)erly  done.  T 
have  seldom  seen  a  failure,  and  I  have  been  doing  this  ever  ftinee  I 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.     In  my  earlier  operations  it 
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was  not  well  done,  aad  I  failetl, 
cases;  but, after  studyiug  over  the 


appeared  I. 


proljablj,  in  40  per  cent  of  ra^ 
caudes  of  these  failures,  they  d' 


In  regartl  to  the  rupture  of  the  cervix,  I  believe  the  writer  state — ^  -» 
that  a  rupture  of  the  cervix  often  occurs  at  the  sarae  tirac,  and  wh^^^CJ 
not  repair  it  a^^  well?  I  say,  why  not  repair  it  as  well?  I  do  repaii^  r 
it  as  well.  Whenever  I  am  called  upon  to  operate  upon  a  laceratetEnzj 
p*^rinicnn»,  I  always  examine  the  cervix,  and  if  the  cervix  lia<*  beeper::! 
lacerated  I  draw  it  down  and  re|>air  it  at  the  same  time.  We  can 
not  netrlert  any  of  those  things  that  will  beuefit  a  patient  who  ism^ 
under  4)nr  care. 

In  regard  to  the  draw-string  operation,  I  have  operated  a  number 
of  times  with  that.     It  h  imperfect,  does  not  give  good  results^  an<l 
the  reason  is,  principally,  that  it  shortens  the  anterior  vaginal  wall 
and  destrnvft  the  parts  that  we  attempt  to  restore. 

I  have  also  pcrformcfl  Tait's  operation  a  numl>er  of  tinier,  and  1 
find  that  faulty.  The  fault  is  in  not  removing  the  flap.  A  portion 
of  the  flap  protruding  into  the  vagina  causes  more  or  less  deformity, 
and  I  have  found  better  result^s  by  removing  the  flap  than  when  I 
left  it.  Why  should  not  the  flap  l>e  removed?  You  have  got  to 
dissect  these  structures  down  to  the  muscular  tissue.  If  you  simply 
den  tide  a  part,  you  will  not  get  strong  union.  That  slructnre  is  oica- 
tricidh  It  is  devoid  of  circulation,  and  wliy  not  remove  it?  How 
do  you  know  tliat  a  f»erve  fibre  may  not  be  pinchetl  in  that  ftcar? 
If  you  know  anything  about  orificial  surgery,  you  know  it  may,  and 
you  know  it  is  bad  surgery  to  leave  a  scar  tissue  anywhere. 

In  respect  to  the  subinvolution  of  the  vagina,  etc.,  the  Doctor  is 
wrontj  in  his  anatomy.  The  parts  liave  been  over-distendarl.  Tlie 
bloral vessels  Ijave  lost  their  sujjport.  There  has  liecn  exudation  of 
matter  there  that  has  l>ecome  organizerl,  the  parts  are  thickened,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  the  result  of  the  want  of  support  wluch  has  been 
taken  from  the  vagina. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  McDonald  I  accept  that^ 

Thf*  following  qnesiion  was  askc<l  of  Dr.  Green  : 

'*  How  nKiny  hnurs  may  elapse  before  it  ia  too  late  to  sew  up  the 
perinicum  after  labor?" 

Dr,  Green:  That  depends  very  niueh  upon  the  acouclieur.  If 
tlie  man  is  one  who  is  given  to  antiseptic  methcHls,  the  operaticm  may 
be  delayed  for  several  hours;  but,  ordinarily^  if  it  is  not  done  at 
once,  if  several  hours  elapse,  the  tissues  become  swollen,  and  pmb- 
ably  has'e  become  infecteil,  and  it  will  not  do  to  sew  the  perinjeum 
up  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  houi-s,  as  he  is  liable  to  have 
fail  lire. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  a  little  confusion  in  regard  to  the  pri- 
mary operation  up<-)n  the  cervix.  Do  you  wish  the  Congress  to  un- 
derstand that  you  operate  upon  a  torn  cervix  at  the  time,  or,  were 
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you  referring  to  a  secondary  operation  ?     Do  you  repair  the  perinseum 
and  also  the  cervix  at  the  time  of  the  accident? 

Dr.  Green:  When  I  am  called  upon  to  repair  a  lacerated  peri- 
nseuniy  an  immediate  repair  I  mean,  I  always  examine  the  cervix, 
and  if  I  find  a  lacerated  cervix  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  that  can 
be  mended  at  the  time,  it  is  my  habit  to  sew  it  there  and  then.  Some- 
times it  will  not  unite,  but  often  it  does.  Where  the  labor  has  been 
perfected,  and  where  the  parts  are  greatly  bruised  and  ecchymosed,  it 
is  probably  not  necessary  to  do  it,  as  it  will  not  unite ;  but,  in  my 
experience,  a  reasonable  number  of  cases  will  unite,  and  save  the 
patient  a  secondary  operation  for  laceration  of  the  cervix. 
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CjEsarian  section. 

By  H.  F.  BiGGAR,  M.D.,  Clevei-and,  O. 


Historical  and  Statistical, 


Leishman  says  that  Osesarian  section  with  its  perfection  in  detair 
of  operation  and  splendid  results  is  of  modern  date.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  a  history  dating  back  to  Numa  Porapelius  who  "forbade  the 
burial  of  pregnant  women  in  whom  the  operation  had  not  been  per- 
formed." We  have  no  early  authentic  statement  that  Csesarian  sec- 
tion was  performed  upon  living  women.  Though  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  the  old  writers,  such  as  Hippocrates  and  others,  yet  its 
great  antiquity  is  admitted.  The  first  mention  of  Csesarian  section 
is  in  the  Chirurgia  Guidonis  de  Cauliaco,  published  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  here  only  after  the  death  of  the  mother. 
It  was  performed  the  first  time  on  a  living  woman  in  1500  by  Jacques 
Nufu  on  his  own  wife.  At  first  no  attempt  was  made  to  close  the 
uterine  wound,  for  all  of  the  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
manner  of  closing  that  of  the  abdomen.  In  1769,  Libas  was  the  first 
to  close  the  uterus  with  suturas  after  the  operation,  but  this  proceed- 
ing was  lost  sight  of  until  1828,  when  it  was  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Frank  E.  Pollen,  who  first  used  the  silver  wire  suture  for  the  uterine 
wound. 

Sir  F.  Gould,  in  1742,  is  the  first  British  author  who  notices  the 
operation  and  says  it  may  be  performed  "  either  while  the  mother  is 
living  or  after  her  death." 

The  Csesarian  operation  meant  one  of  three  different  proceedings, 
viz. : 

First. — Cutting  the  os  when  h:ird  fibrinous  deposits  are  found 
around  it,  or  when  other  conditions  exist  which  necessitate  its  open- 
ing and  enlargement;  this  is  vaginal  Caesarian  section. 

Second. — Abdominal  Csesarian  section  for  the  removal  of  the  foetus 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  ectopic  gestation. 
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,Thtrd. — Ca?=arlan  section  where  the  incision 

ninal  anJ  uterine  walls  for  the  extraction  of  the  fcetu??. 
In  alKlominal  section  there  are  three  conditions  which  indicate  the 
operation,  viz. : 

first, — When  the  foetus  is  alive  and  the  motlier  died  in  labor,  or 
in  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

jSfCoftJ.— Where  the  foetus  Is  dead  l)Ut  cannot  be  delivered  in  the 
misuul  way  on  account  of  the  deformity  of  the  mother  or  the  dispro- 
Tartjonate  size  of  the  child. 

Third — W^hen  both  the  mother  and  child  are  living,  but  delivery 
?annot  take  place  from  the  same  cause  as  iu  the  necond  example. 

History  records  the  bitter  opposition  to  the  operation  a^i  well  as  tlie 
strenuous  efforts  made  to  support  it  during  the  seventeenth  and  nine- 
'teenth  centuries*  To-day  it  is  an  accepted  operation  under  existing 
^^onditiOus  with  re^sult-s  favorabfe. 

The  conditions  wfiich  warrant  the  operation  are  largely  disputed. 
Til  Germany  it  is  asserted  that  where  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the 
Ijfira  !s  only  2 J  inches.  Amerit^us  say  that  craniotomy  can  be  per- 
ibrmetl  where  tlie  diameter  is  only  1.}  inches,  but  the  conjugate  is  not 
the  icJiiL 

Cazeau  thinks  the  operation  is  indicatiHl  when  tlic  pelvic  contrac- 
tion measures  five  centimetres  (two  inehes),  and  Tarnicr  is  of  the 
flame  opinion.  DePaul  prefers  the  Qesarian  section  when  the  pelvic 
mlraction  is  only  six  centimetres  and  the  child  in  alive* 
Seanzoni  would  even  prefer  the  operation  for  a  living  child  if  the 
contraction  was  only  eight  centimetres.  This  diameter  may  be  from 
IJ  to  2i  inches  and  other  ctmditions  exist  which  demand  the  pro- 
cedure. These  conditions  may  be  a  shelving  brim,  an  exostosis,  a 
fibroma,  i^elvic  htematocele,  cellulitis,  malignant  neoplasms,  fracture 
of  the  (>elvic  bones,  spoudytolisthesis,  placenta  prawia,  the  kyphotic 
pelvis,  the  scolio- rachitic  pelvis,  the  lioberts  pelvis,  theosteo-malacia 
pelvis,  or  the  ruptured  uterus.  Moreover,  the  operation  is  indicated 
in  cases  in  which  the  mother  p'e/cr«  the  operation  rather  than  tosac- 
rilice  the  life  of  the  child  ;  also  in  cases  of  death  of  the  mother  while 
the  child  is  viable. 

The  following  statistics  by  Schroeder  up  to  1874  gives  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  at  hA  per  cent.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Harris  gives  the 
following  statistics  of  operations  :  In  North  America,  135  cases  with 
60  cures  ;  in  England,  141  cases,  25  cures. 
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He  further  state*?  that  in  120  operations  in  thig  country  the  per- 
centage of  cures  in  the  country  was  G2i  per  cent. ;  in  the  small  town?^ 
34  [ler  cent.,  and  in  the  cities  33  per  cent.  The  same  authority,  ic»^ 
a  report  dated  September,  1886,  gives  the  results  of  Caesarean  sec — 
tion  performed  when  the  condition  was  favorable,  viz.:  saved,  7» 
per  cent,  of  the  mothers  in  this  country  and  80  per  cent,  of  th©^ 
children.     It  furtlier  gives  a  statistical  report  as  follows : 


C'ii»»arean  oj>eration8  of  the  Unitet!  Stiit^,    . 
Women  saved^  37}  per  cent,,  .... 

CKiMrtMi  living  when  delivered,    ... 
Tirni  /^O  operntious  saved,  54  per  cent., 
LA6t  50  **  '*      24  per  cent., 

OperationB  for  decade  ending  Dec.  31,  1S55, 
Women  saved,  48  per  cent,  .         .... 

Cliildren  livmp 

Opera  I  ions  for  decade  ending  Dec.  31,  18&5, 
Wonien  saved,  4r>5  per  cent.,  .... 

Children  living, 

Operation!}  for  decade  ending  Dec.  31,  1375, 
Women  saved^  2TJ  per  cent.,         .... 
Children  living,     ..•.,•. 
Operations  for  10}  fears,  ending  Aug.  1,  1886,     . 
Women  saved,  21  }f  per  cent        «... 

Children  living, 

Late  operations,  nearly  84  per  cent^  of  tlils  divlition, 


144 
54 
64 
27 
12 
25 
12 
13 
24 
11 
10 
36 
10 

n 

37 

8 

16 

31 


The  late  Dr.  S.  S.  Liingren,  of  Toledo,  O,,  collected  reports  of  all 
cases  on  the  same  woman.  On  48  women  the  operation  was  per- 
formed 119  times;  8  mothers  only  have  died  and  40  have  beeo 
saved. 

"  The  time  most  favorable  for  the  operation  is  that  which  just  pi^- 
cedea  or  immediately  follows  the  rupture  of  the  mcmbraneg;  for  at 
this  time  the  qb  is  well  dilated  and  tlie  uterine  contraetionSi  which 
have  already  Gxi,sted  for  some  time,  acquire  a  more  regular  aud  iii- 
teose  cliaracter.  If  one  operates  much  earlier  than  this,  the  uterine 
contractions  after  tlieoperatioixare  apt  to  be  insufficient,  and  if  much 
later,  tlie  danger  to  the  child  h  cou.siderably  increased." 

Statislics  vary;  one  report  gives  the  advantages  of  an  operatioQ 
during  or  before  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  labor  to  be  73  per  cent. 
of  women  and  86  per  cent  of  children,  while  Lusk  says  only  81  i>er 
cent,  of  women  are  saved. 

Dr*  Harris  gives  statistics  as  follows  : 


I 
I 
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Operations.  Cures. 
24  hQnre  before  labor  had  commenced,     ...      7  7 

34      "  "  "  ...      7  4 

34      "    after  "  "  ...    10  1 

Radfoot  gives  statistics  of  100  cases  as  follows : 

Operations.         Cures. 

24  hours  before  labor, 24  7 

24     "     after       •*  76  9 

Eayser's  statistics  in  relation  to  the  rupture  of  the  meinbranes  is 
as  follows : 

Mother*.  Children. 

Cases.       Cures.  Cases.        Cures. 
Before  or  6  hours  after,  ...    39            20  39  34 

7  to  24  "      •    .        .        .    35  24  32  26 

More  than  24      "  .        .        .    3S  13  37  19 

Of  Porro's  operation  the  results  for  the  first  few  years  were  very 
unfavorable.  It  is  reported  that  the  mortality  of  mothers  was  58 
per  cent.  For  the  period  of  five  years  to  the  close  of  1889,  from  all 
countries — the  general  result  is  of  158  operations — there  were  47 
deaths — a  mortality  of  29  per  cent.  Italy,  who  gave  us  the  Porro 
operation,  and  has  thus  far  led  all  countries  in  the  number  of  her 
Porro-Csesarean  ezsections,  has  made  the  least  satisfactory  progress 
in  reducing  the  percentage  of  deaths. 

Cesarean  operations  in  the  United  States  where  the  obstruction 

was  due  to  uterine  fibroids, 13 

Cfesarean  operations  in  the  United  States  where  the  obstruction 

was  due  to  pelvic  fibrous  tumors, 1 

CfRsarean  operations  in  the  United  States  where  the  obstruction 

was  due  to  pelvic  exostosis, 8 

Women  recovered  in  uterine  fibroid  cases, 4 

*'            "               pelvic              *' 0 

**            "                   "      exostosis, 4 

Children  living  in  uterine  fibroid  cases, 5 

"                "      pelvic             **                 1 

"                "          "      exostosis, 6 

Time  in  labor  in  uterine  fibroid  cases,  42  hours  to  15  days,  .        .  9 

Time  in  saved  cases:  9J  hours,  14  hours,  3  days,  4  days,  respect- 
ively,        4 

Time  not  stated,  but  labor  prolonged, 2 

Time  in  labor  in  pelvic  exostosis  cases,  24  hours  to  3  days,  .        .  6 

Time  in  saved  cases:  **a  few  hours  ;"  12  hours,  24  hours  and  38 

hours,  respectively, 4 

Uterine  fibroids,  cases  saved,  ....         30 jg  per  cent. 

Pelvic  exostosis,  cases  saved, 50  " 
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Modifications  op  the  Operation. 

1.  Porro's  Csesarean  section;  ovaro-hysterectomy ;  amputation  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaries  immediately  after  the  performance  of  Csesarean 
section,  the  stump  being  fastened  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wound. 

2.  Thomas's  operation  ;  laparo-elytrotomy. 

3.  Porro-Muller  operation.  In  this  thie  uterus  is  brought  out  of 
the  abdominal  incision,  an  elastic  ligature  is  applied  around  the  cer- 
vix at  the  level  of  the  internal  os,  and  the  uterus  is  then  incised  and 
the  foetus  extracted. 

4.  Porro-Veit  operation.  Modification  of  Porro's  operation  by 
dropping  the  stump  into  the  pelvis.  • 

5.  Sanger's  operation,  sero-serous. 

6.  Pubeotomy. 

Necessary  Steps  in  the  Operation. 

First — Care  for  the  patient  in  every  particular,  as  in  cceliotomy. 

Second. — The  abdominal  incision  should  be  suflSciently  long  to 
permit  the  lifting  of  the  womb  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Third — Protect  the  exposed  uterus  with  hot  cloths. 

Fourth, — Have  a  heavy  rubber  tubing  passed  around  the  cervix 
uteri,  and  tie  in  a  single  knot  loosely;  it  may  be  useful  in  case  of 
hajmorrhage. 

Fifth, — Surround  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  with  sterilized  or 
medicated  gauze,  thus  preventing  soiling  the  abdomen. 

Sixth, — Open  the  uterus  and  remove  the  child  and  placenta. 

Seventh. — If  severe  haemorrhage  occurs,  seize  the  uterus  with  the 
hands  and,  gently  or  otherwise,  contract  it.  Ergot  may  be  necessary ; 
or,  tighten  the  rubber  tubing. 

Eighth. — After  cleaning  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  close  the  uterine 
incision  with  sutures.  Silver,  silk,  or  catgut  may  be  used,  adopting 
one  of  two  ways,  viz. : 

1.  The  deep  suture,  avoiding  the  mucosa,  with  superficial  inter- 
vening suture.  2.  The  sym-peritoneal  suture,  or  the  sero-serous  of 
Sanger. 

Niiith. — Close  the  alnlominal  wound  with  silkworm-gut  suture, 
after  the  manner  of  coeliotomy,  and  the  usual  antiseptic  dressings. 
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Clinical  Cases* 
Case  I, — Cse^^itrian  section.     Mother  and  child  save*!* 
Mrs,  A,  Salter*  a  German,  of  Salineville,  O,,  let,  28,  weight  65 

pounds,  lieight  4  feet ;  husband 'js  height,  4  feet  9  inehes*  This  ia 
her  fourth  inipregimtion  ;  in  the  three  previous  ge^^tations  the  lives 
of  the  children  were  sacrificed  at  full  terra  by  craniotomy. 

The  parents  were  desirous  of  having  a  living  ehil<1,  and  the  mother 
was  willing  to  assume  the  risk  of  a  Caesarian  section* 

Two  weeks  before  tlje  tirae  of  the  completion  of  term  Mrs.  S, 
rame  to  ihe  Huron  Street  Hospital,  in  Cleveland,  O.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  her  ge4?.tation,  at  7  a.m,,  December  15,  ISSG,  labor  pains 
liegan  and  continued  lilj  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
Proft  J.  C.  Sanders  was  in  constant  consultation  during  the  day  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  operation.  Prof.  Sunders, 
after  his  first  careful  examination  of  tlic  patient,  believed  that  by 
turning  the  fcetiis  in  utero  a  living  child  could  be  born.  At  9  at 
night,  when  the  os  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  be- 
fore the  membranes  had  ruptured,  the  doctor  deci<lcii  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deliver  the  child  alive  p^  vian  naiurales — ^a  wall  of 
Imne,  the  shelving  brim  of  the  pelvis,  obstrui'ting  the  passage,  and 
the  conjugate  diameter  being  less  than  two  inches.  Anticipating 
his  decision,  every  (vrepamtion  was  ready  for  the  operation.  The 
liiabe  was  living,  and  the  heart-beats  were  135  per  minute.  The 
I^ondon  mixture  was  used,  and  in  Hfteeu  minutes  after  licginning  the 
operation  a  living  girl  ba^ie  w^as  extracted  from  the  womb  through 
the  abdominal  and  uterine  walls.  The  operation  was  performed  in 
tlie  operation-ronm  of  the  hospital,  before  the  senior  class  of  the 
HomcBopathic  Hn^^pitul  College  and  other  physicians, 

llie  3Iethod  of  Opevaiing* 
The  patient^  assistants,  nurses,  instruments,  dressings,  room  and 
furniture  wer^  all  carefully  preparcnl  for  the  operation.  None  were 
admitted  who  had  been  dissecting  or  were  in  attendance  on  any  con- 
tagious or  auspicious  cases  within  torty-eiglit  hours.  The  usual  c<b- 
lioiomy  incision  was  made,  beginning  two  inches  above  the  symphy- 
sis pubis  and  extending  to  a  point  beyond  (he  umbilicus,  and  in 
depth  down  to  the  peritonfenm.  When  the  bleeding  wa*^  stopped 
the  i>eriton£euro  was  opened,  exposing  the  uterus.  An  assistant  held 
the  uterus  in  position  by  placing  the  band^  on  eitlier  side  of  the 
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womb*  Tlio  sitles  of  the  peritonseiim,  coming  in  contact  with  tlie 
litems,  were  packed  with  sterilized  gauze,  thiH  protKiting  the  perito- 
neal cavity  from  the  eiitruiice  of  fluids.  The  uterus  was  entered  by 
an  inci>iion,  eight  incheB  in  length,  in  the  mediufn  line  on  the  inte- 
rior surface.  Fortunately,  the  *'  placental  site"  was  not  in  danger  of 
being  encroached  uiK>n  by  the  knife,  which  brought  to  view^  the  trans- 
lucent memhranes  encla^^ing  the  fluids  which  coshioa  the  babe  in  il& 
casket  like  a  liird  in  the  egg-  A  natunil  contraction  of  the  uterus^ 
observable  by  all,  ruptured  the  membranes;  the  fluid  escaped  wlien 
the  infant,  doubletl  ujMin  itself,  was  exposed  to  view  and  the  closest 
appmach  to  the  great  mystery  of  life — the  marvel  of  maternity — it 
is  possible  to  have  enjoyed  was  seen  by  thase  who  reverently  wil- 
neiased  the  operation.  Some  strong  men  actually  wept  in  witness  of 
tlie  depth  of  emotion  caused  by  what  so  few  have  ever  seen  and  what 
no  man  could  see  without  being  profoundly  moved — a  sight  as  pow- 
erful to  move  the  heart  as  the  view  that  Moses  had  of  Deity.  Every 
other  feeling  was  completely  subordinated  to  that  sentiment  of  rev- 
erence an<l  wonder  whit^h  wrmld  be  natural  on  Wing  permitted  to  see 
what  is  transpiring  on  another  of  the  inliabited  planets.  The  pre- 
sentation was  natural.  The  feet  were  seized  and  the  babe  lifted 
from  the  womb  and  given  to  Prof.  J,  C.  Sanders  and  Dr.  L,  W. 
Sapp  to  care  for.  A  gasp  and  a  lusty  squall,  assuring  us  all  of  the 
safety  of  the  babe,  elicited  a  round  of  genuine  but  subdued  ap[ilause 
and  an  exclamation  of  delight  from  the  fallier.  The  cord  was 
secured,  after-birth  and  membranes  were  carefully  removeil,  the 
uterus  was  grasped  and  made  to  contract.  The  patulous  ctellum 
uteri  did  not  need  a  drainage-tube.  The  cavum  uteri  was  gently 
cleaned  and  the  uterus  dosed  with  animal  ligatures,  after  Sanger's 
method.  The  abilcKninal  t*avity  was  cleaned^  tliti  abdominal  incision 
closed  with  silk  sutures,  the  toilet  of  the  abdomen  completed,  and 
the  mother  put  to  bed.  After  a  few  moments  she  recovered  con* 
eciousness  and  found  by  her  side  a  living  girl  babe.  With  motherly 
instinct  she  drew  her  child  closely  to  her  heart  and  erected  her  dar- 
ling with  the  exclamation,  "  Mein  babe,"  a  ss^iUitation  that  could  but 
feebly  express  ihe  depth  of  her  mother's  love  and  devotion  to  those 
who  did  not  know  the  risk  she  had  run  to  save  the  bube*a  life.  The 
mother  and  babe  wei'e  the  recipients  of  devoted  and  f^ym pathetic 
attention  by  the  nurses  of  the  hospital,  and  both  returned  toSaliueville 
after  the  usual  uneventful  couvalesiccnce  of  a  ea?liotomy* 
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Case  II, — Ciesarian  section, 

Mrs.  R.  T.,  American,  set  34,  mother  of  two  living  chiklreD,    From 
tlie  beginning  of  her  labor  was  assisted  by  a  midwife  fur  sixty  hours. 
At  this  time  Drs.  J.  C*  ant]  J.   V.  Winans,  of  Madison,  O.,  were 
called,  ami  the  midwife  retired  from  the  case.     The  condition  of  the 
jiatietit  was  so  alarming  that  Dr.  Winans  immetliatcly  summoned 
I>rs.  A,  L.  Gardner  and  L*  H.  Til  lotion,  of  Palnesville,  O,     It  was 
supposed  that  large  doses  of  Ergot  had  been  given  by  the  midwife, 
1  wa.s  summoned  by  telegraph  and  arrival  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of  collapse  with  sus[)ected  symptoms 
of  a  ruptured  uterus  and  a  non- viable  child.     Sectio  Ctesaria  was 
determined  ujwn  and  performed  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 
The  uterus  was  found  longitudinally  ruptured  at  the  lower  third  an- 
teriorly, the  amniotic  fluid  escaping  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  but 
the  membranes,  placenta,  and  child  were  in  utero.     Perhaps  from 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  and 
the  syncope  following  the  escape  of  fluid  into  the  abdominal  Levity, 
all  uterine  contractions  had  ceased.     No  d<jubt,  if  the  labor  pains 
had  been  severe  the  contents  of  the  uterus^  or  the  greater  part,  would 
have  been  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  operation  was,  in  every  way,  similar  to  Case  I.,  with  this  difier- 
Kee,  that  the  rupture  wliieh  was  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  median 
Titerine  line,  was  enlarged;  the  torn  edges  were  trimmed,  and  the 
uterus  close<l  by  two  i?ets  of  animal  sutures,  the  deep  going  to  the 
mucosa,  and  the  su|>eriicial  approximating  the  [peritoneal  borders. 
The  surroundings  were  unfavorable  fur  sueeensful  o])€ration — the 
woman  was  moribund,  tlie  l.'i-pound  fo.^tus  dea<l,  and  the  nursing 
incompetent.     The  patient  lived  but  a  few  hours. 

Case  III. — Borrows  OpcraHon. — Mrs.  W.  N.  K.,  a  German,  sbL 
43,  living  in  Akron,  C,  and  mother  of  two  living  children*  Dr. 
O*  D.  Chi  Ids  had  attended  her  in  previous  labors.  No  uterine  ex- 
amination had  bceti  cmade  by  Dr.  Chi  Ids  since  the  birtli  of  her  last 
child  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  labor. 

Upon  examination,  he  found  a  very  large  intra-mural  fibroma, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  body  of  the  womb. 
Consultants  were  ealled,  and  every  eflort  mxde  to  deliver  by  foi\!eps, 
or  hy  turning  the  child,  or  by  charjging  the  position  of  the  woman, 
but  no  advancement  was  made.  The  n^embranes  hail  rupturetl  18 
hours  after  labor  set  iu.     I  was  summoned  by  telegraphy  and  arrived 
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forty-eight  liours  after  labor  began.  Dr.  ChilcU  saya  the  child  hitl 
been  dead  three  days.  The  condition  of  the  woman  was  not  very 
good.  I  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  deliver  and  failed.  Could 
not  get  even  an  entrance  to  the  womb,  owing  to  the  dijsplacement 
of  the  o^  upwards  and  Ijehind  the  symphysis  tubee^  as  well  as  from 
the  andiliitable  oh  from  the  fibrinous  deposit.  Porro*s  operation  was 
performed,  in  all  respeets  similar  to  Case  I,,  with  this  difference, 
that  after  the  babe  and  placenta  were  extracted,  the  net*k  of  the 
worab  was  clamped  with  Keith's  cUiraps,  the  uterus  with  the  fibroma 
and  adnexa  w^-re  removed  and  the  stimip  dressed,  extra-|>CTitoneah 
The  fihrotaa  weighed  111  p<Hinds  and  the  child  11  pounds. 

On  I  he  tenth  day  after  the  operation  there  was  profuse  hiemor- 
rhage  of  the  stump^  and  be^re  the  physician  arriveii  the  woman 
was  in  a  stuie  of  callap**e  and  shortly  die*l.  If  the  patient  hud  been 
in  the  ho&pital,  the  haE^raorrhage  might  have  been  etopped.  If  the 
rubber  ligature,  since  introduced,  had  then  been  uaed,  the  result 
might  have  been  <li  fie  rent. 

Cask  IV. — Ectopic  gestation,  in  many  res|>ects  similar  to  Sectio 
Ctesaria.  Miss  H.,  an  American  sewing  girl,  set.  22,  a  patient  of 
Dr.  I.  F.  Jiaughman,  of  Akron,  O.,  after  a  railroad  accideul,  first 
noticed  a  lump  in  the  right  ovarian  region.  Action  was  brought 
against  the  railroad  company,  wlio  settled  the  claim  without  litigu* 
lion*  The  tumor  continnwl  to  grow.  Fifteen  months  after  the  rail- 
road accident,  and  seventeen  mouths  after  the  cessation  of  tlie  menses^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Ba  ugh  man,  O.  D,  Ciiilds,  J.  \V»  Rock- 
well, Wm,  Murdock,  and  K.  B.  Carter,  cceliotoray  was  performetl  at 
the  rooni"*  o(  the  patient.  She  refused  to  go  to  a  hc^spital.  The  tu- 
mor, which  filietl  tlie  abdominal  cavity,  was  adhered  to  the  parietal 
peritonseum  and  alMlominal  viscera.  The  incision  was  in  the  niedian 
line  of  the  abdomen.  It  required  very  careful  disset^tiim  to  avoid 
the  intestines,  which  were  closely  adherent  to  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  the  uterus;  the  walls  of  the  sac  were  thick  and  resembled 
uterine  tissue.  Within  the  ciivity  was  a  dead  fcetus,  which  was  re- 
moved irom  its  placental  nidus*  The  extensive  adhesions  of  the 
cyst  were  not  disturbed,  hut  the  edges  were  stitched  to  the  abdom- 
inal opening;  glass  drainage- tidies  were  placeil  both  in  the  abdora* 
iual  and  placental  cavities.  The  childy  a  boy,  weighed  J 8  pounds; 
the  nails  were  so  long  that  tbey  curled  around  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Its  conception  was  seventeen  months  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
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operation.  The  child  was  in  a  {rood  state  of  pre-servatlon,  hut  we 
were  notable  to  filicit  any  ir»rnrniatit>n  from  the  ni*^>tht*ras  to  the 
exact  time  of  the  death  of  the  child.  The  mom,  bedding,  furniture, 
and  sarroundhigs,  were  very  nnioviting,  in  fiiet  everything  indicated 
a  picture  of  8qnah>r ;  notvvithhtundin^  all  iIm'so  conditions^  the  pa- 
tient slowly  recovered  and  sidw^quently  married. 

Caj^e  V. — Seetio  C^saria  repeated  on  Banie  woman.     Mother  and 
two  children   living.     Mrs*  A.  Salter,  same  woman  as  reported  in 
Case  I,,  from  Salineville,  O.,  set  34,  six  years  after  the  first  Cie^rian 
section  became  pregnant,  making  in  all  lier  fifth  impregnation.     At 
the  seventh  month  of  gestation  nhe  came  to  Cleveland  for  consulta- 
tion.    With  Professor  J.  C\  Sandei*s  as  consultant,  she  wa.s  advised 
to  return  to  her  home,  and  in   two  weeks  before  the  completion  of 
the  gestative  period  she  was  to  enter  the  hospital  and  be  prepared 
for  the  CfiGsarian  section*     On  February  IG,  1893,  at  3  p.m.,  two  or 
three  weeks  befure  the  expected  time,  while  at  her  home  at  Saline- 
ville, labor  began,  and  at  3  a.m.,  December  17th,  they  took  a  train 
for  Cleveland.     They  came  in  a  day-car,  75  mile>*,  the  pains  lasting 
until  her  arrival  at  7  a.m.     By  a  mistake,  I  did  not  learn  of  her  ar- 
rival on  the  morning  train,  and  the  consultation  prece<liiig  operative 
measures  ocxjurreti  at  4.30  p.m.  ;  at  5  p.m.,  twenty -six  hours  after  the 
rupture  of  the  membrane,  I  began  the  operation  before  the  medical 
class  of  the  c*oIlege.     The  method  was  the  same  as  the  first  Sectio 
Cjesaria,  following  the  old  line  of  incisitni.     T!ie  old  operation  had 
resulted  in  the  adhesion  of  the  entire  uterine  length  to  the  abdom- 
inal wall.     The  method  of  suturing  the  uterus  was  different  owintj 
to  adhesions  of  the  uterus  to  the  parietal  peritonaeum  ;  the  deep  su- 
tures around  the  tissues  included  the  abdominal  and  uterine  walk 
down  to  the  mutH>sa,  and  the  superficial  sutures  merely  the  abdominal 
walls  down  to  the  peritomeiim. 

The  length  of  time  owupied  was  twenty-five  minutes  ;  the  birth 
was  ''dry  **  in  this  case  on  account  of  the  early  rupture  of  the  waters. 
The  child  weighed  eight  and  one- quarter  pounds.  At  the  first  ope- 
ration the  father  positively  objected  to  the  reraov^al  of  the  ovaries. 
It  was  thought  best  not  to  do  bo  at  this  time,  not  only  on  account  of 
most  intimate  adhesions  of  the  abdominal  parietes  to  the  uterus,  but 
from  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  mf»ther  resultiiig  from  lalxir  hav- 
ing continued  for  thirty  hours,  and  the  uucomfortable  journey  to  the 
hospital  during  a  severe  winter  night.     Prof.  J.  C,  Sanders  deter* 
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rained  the  fcetal  heart- beat  as  128,  prognosticating  a  boy.     The 
made  a  good   recovery,  despite  sorae  bronchitic  and  erysipelatous 

.symptoms,  and  returned  honifi  in  the  iisinil  state  of  bo<lily  vigor. 
The  boy  wa^s  cliristened  as  a  point  of  remembrance  of  the  method  by 
which  rescued,  Ca38ar,  and  was  a  tlirifty,  well-nourished  child* 

The  dwtors  present,  be**ide.s  the  college  seniors,  were  I>rs.  J.  C. 
Sanders,  H,  Poiiieroy,  J,  K.  Sanders,  Martlia  A,  Caufield,  G.  W, 
Meredith,  H.  D.  Biahop,  G.  B.  Haggart  and  Etnily  Barnes, 

SUGGESTIOKS, 

Antiseptic  thoroughness  is  essential  in  every  detail,  including  the 
care  of  the  abdomen  and  vagina. 

Chlorofbrai  is  preferable,  especially  with  Junker's  improved  appa- 
ratus. 

Ether  in  certain  conditions  may  be  safer.  If  possible,  prevent 
vomiting,  as  it  might  open  the  uterine  sutnres.  To  prevent  vomit- 
ing after  an  aufej^thetic,  have  a  good  movement  of  the  bowels* 

Trendelenburg's  position  is  not  very  desirable  in  sectio  Ca^aria. 

If  the  operation  is  at  the  eh^ctiou  of  thosnrgef)n,  the  most  suitable 
time  is  before  the  membranes  are  ruptured  and  when  the  os  ha^s  dl- 
jsited  in  size  equal  to  a  silver  dollar. 

Tail's  method  with  a  rubber  cord  around  the  cservix  uteri  to  stop 
the  haemorrhage,  and  liftiug  the  uterus  out^jide  of  the  abdomen  to 
extract  the  child,  are  of  great  advantage. 

If  rubber  cord  is  u&ed,  beware  of  secondary  hflemorrhage.  The  in- 
cisions should  be  six  or  eight  iuclies  in  length,  beginning  three  inches 
abiive  the  pubes,  and  exten<ling  above  the  umbilicus. 

In  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  secure  all  bleeding  vessels 
l»efore  incising  the  uterus. 

If  tlie  uterus  is  not  lifted  out  of  theabtlomeu  let  the  assistant  press 
the  alxlominal  walls  on  each  side  of  the  incision  down  against  the 
uterus,  thus  retracting  the  wound  edges  and  pressing  the  uterus  still 
prominently  into  the  wound  o[>ening. 

Before  lifting  the  uterus  out,  insert  three  or  four  long  sutures  of 
silk  through  the  upjier  part  of  the  incision,  so  that  the  abdomen  may 
be  temporarily  closed  before  extracting  the  chihL 

Let  the  inoisjiion  into  the  uterus  ciuTespoud  with  the  abdominal 
oi)ening,  but  shorter. 

Avoid  entering  the  uterus  through  the  placental  site.     If  the  pla- 
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ceiita  should  lie  lo  the  line  of  the  incTsion  (placenta  prievia  Caesareanii  i 
run  the  fingers  between  it  and  the  nterine  wall,  find  ity  margin  and 
break  through  the  membraues  there  aud  grasp  the  feet  and  extract, 
as  before. 

Do  not  cut  the  placental  tissue,  thus  bleeding  the  child  in  placenta 
prsevia  CsBBareana. 

Deliver  by  the  feet. 

If  the  uterus  is  not  lifted  oat  of  the  abdomen  before  delivery  of 
the  child,  it  may  be  done  afterwarda  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the 
stitches. 

There  are  three  dangers — shock,  haemorrrhage  and  sepBis.  Hfera- 
orrhage  may  be  controlled  by  manual  compressioa  of  the  uterus  or 
cervix  uteri. 

Sutures  should  be  thoroughly  antiseptic. 

Don't  use  a  continuous  future  to  the  uterus. 

If  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  septic,  turn  the  uterus  out  of  the 
alHlomen  before  the  delivery  of  the  diikl. 

The  reason  the  uterus  was  not  sutured  in  the  early  times  was  largely 
due  to  the  persistent  existing  superstition  with  regarxl  to  the  alternat- 
ing contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  uterus  which  forbade  the  em- 
ployment of  the  uterine  sutures.  Even  Porro  at  one  time  considered 
that  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  necessitated  its  entire  removal. 
Now  his  operation  has  been  restricted  to  within  narrow  limits. 

Suturing  the  uterus  largely  adds  to  the  good  results. 

CiBsarian  section  should  be  always,  if  poi^sible,  elective,  not  the 
rlernicr  ressort  Per  via  natu rales  may  not  always  be  the  best  way. 
In  ralsmanaged  cases  Porro's  operation  is  preferable,  Ft^tal  mor-» 
tality  is  greater  in  this  country,  the  honpital  weight  of  infants  being 
about  seven  and  a  half  pounds ;  in  private  rooms  in  Europe  the 
average  is  six  pounds. 

Thanks  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  sepsis  and  of 
its  preventive  means,  this  '*  0[>prol>rinra  Chirugte"  has  to-day  as- 
sumed and  is  de.stined  forever  to  maintain  its  place  as  one  of  the 
benign  and  most  serviceable  resources  of  art, 

Ca?sarean  section  will  yield  as  good  results  as  thoee  now  given 
by  cceliotomies- 

May  we  not  consider  this  operation  in  placenta  prtevia  totalis  or 
even  partialis?  In  placenta  prsevia  vaginalis,  if  the  (»s  is  rigid  from 
fibrosis,  the  haemorrhage  profuse,  the  preseutation  lateral,  the  cord 
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prolapsed  and  not  reducible,  or  the  frctus  evrdently  suffering,  imme- 
diate recourse  to  the  Cfiesarean  section  should  be  had. 

If  the  cord  was  prolapsed,  and,  after  re[>osition,  atlll  de^^eended, 
the  OS  being  [vartly  dilatetl  ami  not  dilatable — dangerous  haemor- 
rhage (xjntinuin^  meanwhile — the  Oesarean  section  would  be  ua- 
que^^tionablj  indicatetl  for  the  safety  of  Iwth  mother  and  child. 

The  perforation  of  the  living  child  h  not  longer  justifiable. 

Where  there  is  a  viable  child,  is  not  Canarian  secttou  preferable  to 
0ranioiomy  f 

Craniotomy  and  embryotomy  are  performed  too  often.  It  sorm 
may  be<*ome  a  lost  art,  or  it  will  be  relegated  to  its  proper  plaoe  as 
an  operation  on  ihe  dead  fcetus  to  save  the  mother,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy the  child. 

Craniotomy  is  a  more  difficult  ojieration  than  Coesarean  section. 

Dr.  Osborn,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Elizabeth  Sherwood,  ex- 
tracted a  child  through  a  pelvis  messuring  f  of  an  inch  in  the  nar- 
row ej*t  pf>rtion. 

The  precise  limit  at  which  the  dangers  of  delivery  through  the 
pelvis  ri^e  to  the  level  or  exceed  those  from  Cesarean  section  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  It  depends  partly  upon  the  size  and  ossification 
of  the  child's  head,  and  largely  upon  the  experience  and  dexterity 
of  the  operator. 

The  indications  of  premature  labor  in  pelvic  deformities  may 
make  the  oi>enit ion  justifiable, 

Michael  is  extracted  a  small  cliild  through  a  pelvis  measuring  but 
H  inches  in  the  conjugate  diameter. 

From  1777  to  1849,  65  pnbiotoraies  are  recorded,  saving  44 
mothers  (32.4  per  cent  mortality)  and  24  children  (64  per  cent. 
mortality).  From  1868  to  1880,  60  operations,  by  three  operators, 
saved  40  motliers  and  41  children — a  mortality  of  20  per  cent,  and 
18  percent,  respectively.  From  1880  to  1886,  Morisana  had^  out 
of  18  cases,  only  10  recoveries.  But  with  a  perfected  technique, 
and  by  practicing  strict  antisepsis,  better  results  were  obtained,  and 
the  last  report  by  Caruso  showed  in  22  operations  22  recoveries  and 
20  living  children. 

From  a  late  report  of  pubiotoniy,  in  44  cases  all  the  mothers  re- 
covered but  one,  wnth  a  loss  of  5  children. 

Pubiotomy  is  on  trial.  The  opinions  of  eminent  specialists  differ. 
Some  cases  have  not  resulted  well,     Schroeder,  Fritsch,  A.  Martin 
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and  Tinnge  treat  it  with  silent  contempt.  Kelirer,  ^weifel  aod 
Wint.'kel  eondenxD.  Kt'hrer  writes  lliat  it  always  results  in  j>erma- 
neiit  invalidism. 

Winekel  mys:  **The  good  results  expected  from  this  oj^eration 
have  not  been  obtaine<l,  but  lacerations  of  the  bladder,  injuries  to 
the  saero-iliac  joints  and  necrosis  of  the  jHibic  bones  have  been 
plentiful/' 

Pubiotomy  not  ailmiHsible  in  Roberts's  or  Nagle  i>elvi8. 

The  so-called  Sanger's  stitch  is  the  best,  but  be  it  known  to  all 
men  that  our  own  Lungren  even  folded  in  the  peritouiemu  so  as  to 
keep  the  i^eritoneal  surfaces  in  contact  He  not  only  diJ  thin,  but 
dejjcribed  it  in  print  seveml  years  before  Sanger,  so  that  everybody 
could  read  bow  he  did  it. 

The  Galbiatis  knife  for  [luluotomy. 

A  ruptured  uterus  occurs  once  in  4000  cases.  Ilugen burger  esti- 
mates the  mortality  from  ruptured  uterus  at  95  per  cent,;  Carl 
Braun  at  S^  per  cent. 

Spaeth,  writing  before  the  conservative  operation  of  Sanger  had 
changed  the  results  of  practice,  said  that  there  had  not  been  a  single 
ease  in  the  lying-in  hospital  in  Vienna  during  tfie  century  in  which 
the  mother  had  survived, 

Baudon,  writing  in  1883,  said :  *'  In  Paris  there  has  been  one 
successful  case  in  eighty  yeai's,  though  in  the  present  century  the 
operation  has  been  pt^rformed  on  as  many  ns  fifty  women," 

Leopold  says;  *' The  danger  to  the  mother  increases  directly  as 
the  time  since  the  rupture,  and  tlie  forces  used  in  attempting  deliv- 
ery, those  factors  leading  to  exhaustion  from  hiemorrhage  or  infec- 
tion. The  child  dies  very  soon  alter  the  rupture.  The  mother  may 
show  considerable  shock  within  a  very  short  time,  but  quick  assiiit- 
ance  and  successful  control  of  the  hiemorrhage  e.*an  sa%T  the  woman, 
atid  allow  a  favorable  prognosis  in  the  moiit  severe  tears,  where  the 
woman  is  seen  at  once, 

Ilupture  of  the  uterus  anteriorly  at  the  ve^ico- uterine  fold  is  more 
frequent  than  has  been  generally  supposed*  A  rupture  at  this  point 
does  not  necessarily  prLHiuce  severe  luemorrhage. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Harris  reports  nine  women  whose  wombs  had  been 
ripped  in  advance<l  pregnancy  by  the  horns  of  infuriated  cattle,  with 
the  survival  of  four  women  and  tuur  children. 

In  another  re|x>rt  of  six  caj?es  of  self-inflicted  Ceesarian  section, 
five  of  the  women  recovered* 
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In   repeated  operations,  shall  the  incision  be  through  the  first? 

Not  unless  there  are  no  adhesious. 

If  the  urine  must  be  drawn,  have  the  vnh^a,  particularly  the  vesti- 
bule and  orifice  of  the  urethra,  antiseptic. 

After  Ciesarian  section,  would  it  not  be  well  to  ligate  the  Fallopian 
tubes  for  the  future  safety  of  the  woman ^  and  thus  have  no  repetition 
of  Cie^arian  section  ? 

To  avoid  i>o3t-partura  uterine  relaxation,  operate  early.  ^j 

Vaginal  drainage  is  not  always  neoeasary.  ^^M 

Consider  well  before  operating  upon  a  dead  child* 

The  JewH,  from  very  ancieqt  times,  practiced  hysterotomy,  now 
ealled  Sectio  Ciesaria, 

The  Greeks  were  acquaintal  with  the  operation  of  removing  the 
child  while  the  mother  was  alive,  and  named  it  hysterotomia. 

The  first  case  recorded  with  anything  like  circumstantial  minuteness 
is  that  done  by  a  sow  gelder  (Chatneur  of  Seigerheusen),  who  oper- 
ated on  his  own  wife. 

Kehrer  recommends  that  the  uterus  be  opened  at  the  level  of  the  in- 
ternal OS  by  a  transverse  incision,  thus  avoiding  the  placenta  aud  a 
gaping  uterus. 

Cohnsteiu  recommendetl  that  the  whole  uterus  should  be  turneil 
out  of  the  alxlominal  wound,  and  that  the  oi>ening  should  be  made 
on  its  posterior  as|)eet  while  the  aorta  is  being  com pra'^sed.  He  says 
the  uterine  tissue  is  thickest  behind,  and  therefore  leas  likely  to 
gape. 

Do  not  use  the  ntcro- parietal  suture* 

Let  an  abdominal  bandage  be  worn  for  months  after  coeliotomy. 

Let  the  operation  be  thoroughly  and  quickly  done. 

To  secure  union  or  healing  without  pua  is  the  highest  attainment  of 
a  surgeon,  and  counts  for  more  than  the  brilliant  operation. 

The  operation  may  be  brilliant  and  skilful,  but  success  depends  on 
the  proper  preparatory  and  snbsetjuent  care. 

Cfesarian  section  is  an  easy  operation. 
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DiBcvmios, 

The  Chatkman:  The  gentleman  who  was  appointed  tol^ad  in 

tlie  tliscus»ion  of  this  piijtcr  is  not  prc?»rnt.  Tlie  paper,  therefore, 
will  be  in  the  lianfls  of  the  Congrei*^  at  on(%,  and  I  luvpe  we  may 
have  it  discussed.  I  hnve  i\n'  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Dr, 
Str«*e!crj  who  will  o[>en  the  di.HCU«sion. 

J.  W.  Streeter,  M.D.  :  I  don't  mean  thi**  discussion  (o  go  by 
default.  It  is  to  me  a  very  intercsling  paper.  I  was  not  prepared 
to  discuss  it  secundum  artem,  hut  there  are  some  points  I  desire  to 
emphasize.  I  uin  dt-li^d^ted  with  the  rccnnl  made  by  our  frien<l,  and 
I  think  we  all  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  hirn.  I  was  aUo  glad  to 
hear  til  at  my  M  friend  from  Toledo  had  done  suf*h  goml  work  in 
this  direction*  It  seems  to  me  th;it  the  Cae^arean  section  is  grow- 
ing, that  the  demand  for  it  is  growing,  and  the  advisability  of  it  is 
growing,  and  ju?^t  in  proportion  as  the  debtors  and  tlie  people 
Fiecome  educated  to  what  secerns  to  Ije  the  wisest  plan  for  women 
in  exfraniSf  just  so  soon  will  they  submit   to  an   early  o|>eration| 
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and  it  seem^  to  me  it  is  the  early  opertition  that  ts  Injuncl  to  be  suc- 
cessful, MoHt  of  these  citses  whicrli  tl»e  doctor  narrated  were  upon 
women  in  exfremis',  two  of  tfiem  were  premeditated  cases,  I  be- 
lieve, iis  he  says  at  the  end  of  his  rt^rnarks,  (iesar<-an  sa'tion  is  an 
easy  ojieration.  It  is  an  easy  operation^  Imt  in  a  nxajority  of  casejj 
it  h  dime  wlien  the  woman  is  so  far  exhausted,  so  extreme  in  her 
debility^  tliat  her  ehanct^s  are  not  at  Jill  p;ood.  The  troy  hie  is  not 
in  the  operalion,  but  in  defirrring  to  a  time  when  tlie  woman  does  not 
have  a  reasonable  chance  for  liei  life.  If  we  can  educate  ourselves 
and  our  patientn  to  a  belief  that  tlierc  is  Burgicat  aid  in  these  ex- 
treme causes  of  pelvic  deformity,  tliat  it  is  a  reasonably  safe  remedy, 
juat  HO  soun  have  we  done  them  and  our^^^elves  a  very  great  service. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  siucej  if  a  cjist*  of  Oesarean  seition  was  per- 
fivrmed  in  Europe,  it  was  heraldtxl  all  «>ver  the  worl<l;  and  if  it  was 
done  in  this  eonntry,  Europe  knew  it  by  telegraph.  Now  it  is  done 
throughout  the  country  and  in  the  ba<*k woods, and  successfully  <h>ue. 
It  is  a  wonder,  tot*,  that  it  is  (h>ne  so  sucfes^lnlly,  Ijecause,  as  I  said 
liefore,  most  of  the  women  are  liall'  mtjribund  betbre  the  opemtion 
4S  commenced.  Yoo  wciuld  not  by  prelerence  operate  in  that  way, 
Discover  these  deformities,  if  you  can,  in  time,  and  set  the  time  to 
o[^rate,  and  make  it  a  premeditiited  case.  Make  every  preparation 
for  it,  and  it  will  be  as  8imf>leand  as  satisfactory  in  its  results  as 
laparotomy,  I  am  ygyj  much  oldiged  to  Dr  liiggar  fi^r  his  careful 
pa  J  Mar, 

The  CaAiRMAX  :  While  waiting  for  another,  I  might  interject  a 
word  with  regard  to  a  double  Ciesarean  section.  This  was  perfarmed 
on  a  woman,  and  slie  recovere<l.  A  silver  suture  was  used  in  the 
uterus.  The  doctor  told  me  all  about  tins,  so  tlnat  I  sprak  advi- 
sedly. He  used  the  silver  wire  in  tlie  uterine  wall,  twisting  it  dovi-n 
und  leaving  it;  and  when  he  came  to  do  his  second  operation  on  the 
same  woman,  tliree  or  four  years  later,  he  found  the  silver  sutures 
there  iji  a  |>erfect  state,  bright  and  clean.  The  uterus  had  gone  on 
iu  its  expansion  and  th^silver  wire  had  not  canseil  any  trouble.  He 
had  to  perform  this  second  operation  at  the  peril  of  his  life — a 
drunken  hnsl)and  tiireatening  to  kill  liim  if  she  died,  and  he  deter- 
mined then  and  there  that  he  would  never  perform  it  on  her  again ; 
so  he  did  wliat  wtt*5  uitknown  at  that  timej  and  I  haven't  heard  of 
it  having  been  done  anywhere  since;  he  Hgatetl  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  so  stopjied  the  bu8ine*is. 

E.  H.  Pratt,  MJ).  :  It  has  bi^en  a  long  time  since  I  have  deliv- 
ered babies,  but  at  one  time  I  was  <lc*ing  it  at  quite  a  r;ipiil  rate.  I 
never  killed  a  child  to  save  a  mother.  I  have  been  callc«l  upon  to 
deliver  them  af*er  they  have  been  killed~l>een  calle*!  in  counsel. 

The  valnalile  part  of  this  pajier  to  me  lies  in  the  suggestion  of 
preventing  craniotomy.  It  is  very  rare  that  we  will  ever  come 
across  that;  that  there  ever  o(*eurs  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus 
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into  the  peritoneal  eavity  at  confinement.  I  have  never  encoun- 
tered one  in  my  |>ersonal  experience,  nor  have  I  ever  come  in  contact 
with  a  unedieal  gentleniMn  that  has  reportcnl  such  a  case  to  me.  Tliey 
are  in  the  books,  and  Dr.  Bi^gar  very  kindly  furnished  im  witii  ilhis- 
tration>4  of  that  class  o(  fuses,  Uut  they  are  so  rare,  and  when  t}»ey  do 
otfur  tlie  collapise  is  so  extreme,  tluit  CVcsiirean  .**eclion  simply  offera 
a  forlorn  hojie  that  is  doomed  before  you  touch  it  j  and  it  is  so  rare 
that  the  report  is  of  no  avail  to  us.  liut  it  is  so  frequent  that  chil- 
dren are  too  large  to  be  born  in  the  natural  way,  iwA  they  have  to 
lie  kiljed  or  die  frnm  very  prolonged  laljor,  thsit  the  practic»al  suc^- 
gention  of  doing  Cte??areau  i^ection  to  save  the  Hie  ru)!  only  of  the 
motlier  but  also  of  the  child  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  (mper. 

This  is  the  age»  I  think,  of  aUIominal  section;  it  is  the  age  of 
going  into  the  al>doraiual  cavity  with  impunity.  I  won  hi  like  to 
relate  one  experience  which  I  think  wonhl  huve  savct!  not  only  the 
life  f>t  the  child  but  also  of  tlie  mother,  if  tfje  d(H*tors  had  acted  upon 
the  kiiowk*»lgc  which  this  paper  niak«^^s  common  <o  us, 

I  waK  called  to  a  neigli Inuring  town,  in  my  earlier  surgitiil  carc^er, 
wlien  I  was  not  as  old  or  as  brave  or  as  competent  in  any  particular 
as  I  am  present.  A  woman  had  been  in  labor.  It  was  among  the 
poorer  classes,  it  was  the  very  centre  of  J^rpialor.  They  were  tin  un- 
ha[»py.  quarrelsome  family,  a.'^  well  ns  a  half-starved,  halt-clothed, 
and  halt-frozen  family*  It  was  cold  weather,  and  yet  they  had  no 
fire  in  the  house.  The  woman  had  tjccn  in  labor  (or  a  week.  She 
was  a  hunchback,  and  also  iiad  a  distorted  pelvis,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  ini(M>ssible  to  even  get  three  fingers  as  far  as  the  uterus.  It 
haf»penc^l  to  be  a  leg  presentation  ;  the  ieet  came  down  first,  and 
the  dnetors  pulled  the  child  away  piece- me;d.  They  gnt  away  i)ne 
leg,  and  then  the  other  leg,  and  then  the  body,  and  finally  the  arms, 
and  left  in  the  womb  nothnig  Ijut  tlie  head  itself.  The  woman  had 
bt^en  trying  to  deliver  ttiat  liead  when  I  saw  her  for  one  w^eek,  and 
they  askeil  me  to  conic  and  uerform  Ciesartan  sec^tion.  I  w'ent  out 
I  here  prcparc*d  for  CVct^arian  section,  at  the  Kiuie  time  having  confi- 
dence that,  by  hook  or  crook,  I  txjuld  get  the  remains  of  that  child 
out  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  I  went  with  all  the  instruments  at  my 
command,  Init  was  unable  to  strike  the  head  l)y  any  instrument  \vith 
me,  and  so  I  was  compi'lled  to  do  (Js^arian  section,  I  |MTformed  it 
in  the  mi<lst  of  that  dirt  and  squalor  and  the  uneomh>rtabIe  sur- 
roundings, to  tl»e  best  ol"  my  al>iliiy.  It  was  not  an  antisepiic  opera- 
tion. The  condiiions  were  not  favorable  to  it.  What  surprised  me 
at  that  time,  was  the  thick ness  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  I  ex- 
[>ecte<l  to  find  a  tl'-^sue-pifier  wall,  thiu  and  wasted  away.  Instead  of 
ihal,  I  he  walls  of  the  nteriue  c;ivity  were  fully  two  inches  tliifk, 

I  op>eneii  the  walls  and  removed  the  head  and  after-birth,  and  the 
blootl  wlilch  gusli ed  very  rapidly  at  first  as  I  went  througfi  the  uterine 
walIS|  st<]ipped  itself  under  the  uterine  contractions,     I  had  no  difti- 
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culty  in  checking  the  hapranrrhago,  I  stitclietl  the  uterus  and  the 
abdomen,  and  left  the  patient  in  the  care  of  an  exeeedingly  inc<>m- 
petent  nurse.  I  am  patisfieii  now,  if"  I  had  taken  the  preeantion  to 
take  a  nurse  with  me  1  would  have  saved  the  wouiau.  She  lived  one 
week  withoLit  fever  or  ehilU,  or  any  trouble  whatsoever,  but  at  the 
end  i4'  the  week  there  oc*eiirred  a  tjiuiily  row,  and  yhe  pJt  out  of  bed 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  row.  The  result  was,  she  died  in  forty -eiglit 
hours, 

Dr,  Bigoar:  Perhaps  some  of  tt*e  gentlemen  in  the  audience 
have  also  |verformctl  suecfj^sfully,  or  otherwise,  Cae^^rian  section,  or 
knew  of  the  skill  of  Dr.  Ijuugren,  and  what  he  did. 

We  have  a  late  ease  in  tliis  city  Uy  Professor  Liidlam,  and  we  have 
a  new  case  by  our  good  friend  and  lastitnte-President,  Dr.  MrClel- 
land,  I  do  not  see  Dr.  Lndlam,  nor  do  I  see  l>r.  MeCNellaud,  hot, 
perhaps*,  if  tlieir  names  are  ealled.  they  will  ^ipontaueonsly  appear. 

Thk  Chathman:     Lad ie*  and  gentlemen,  Dr.  Ludlam  is  here. 

11*  Ltdlam,  M  JX  :  Concerning  the  ea;se  which  1  reported  a  little 
wliile  agOj  I  sup])ose  that  every i>ody  reads  the  ("iiniqut,  and  if  fhey 
do,  iotelligently,  they  must  be  familiar  with  the  va^e  which  I  had 
tlie  honor  to  conduct.  The  chairman  of  the  bnrcan  has  recjuesteil 
me  to  give  the  details  of  the  case^  and  therefore  I  will  repeat  myself 
with  your  peruiission. 

I  might  say  J  by  way  of  premise,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  ray  case  5s 
the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country  because  of 
uterine  fibroid. 

Briefly^  the  case  was  one  of  pelvic  obstrnctiou  by  a  fibroid  which 
laid  below  the  child,  and  which  twisted  the  cervix  out  of  place  so 
it  never  came  ckKvn  and  was  not  accessible  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner  from  below.  An  oilier  peculiarity  of  the  case  was,  as  soon 
as  we  discuverHl  the  hbroid  within  the  pelvis  we  also  drscoverctl,  or 
had  evidence  to  believe,  that  tlie  patient  was  pregnant  and  at  alxiut  the 
fonrth  mouili.  The  diagnosis,  however,  conhl  not  be  absolute.  I  re- 
commended, under  the  circumstances,  the  making  of  an  exploratory 
incision  so  tliat  the  complicated  conditions  niiglit  be  plain,  and  it 
might  ap[)ear  then  as  to  what  won  Id  be  best,  wliether  to  remove  the 
foBtus,  to  remove  the  uterus — I  mean  by  way  of  Paen*s  Q[>eration — 
taking  the  tumor  along  with  it  or  not,  or  to  leave  it  until  term.  So 
at  the  fourth  month,  as  I  recollect,  we  made  un  exploratory  incision 
through  the  abdomen,  as  usual,  and  came  down  to  the  pregnant 
uterus  lying  off  to  the  right  si<le.  Tiie  a|>pearance  of  the  uterus,  the 
thickness  of  the  walb  made  us  feel,  though  we  did  not  touch  it  much 
I  assure  you,  that  the  patient  was  pregnant.  The  fibroid  could  be 
felt  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  was  tliereforo  deemed  [)racti- 
cally  im[>o.s9ible  or  im[>ractiaibfe  that  the  labor  should  be  consura- 
niated  under  the  circumstances,  but  I  said  with  plenty  of  space  for 
thia  uterus  to  develop,  with  a  goml   position  of  the  organ,  with  the 
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fact  that  this  turaor  does  not  invoK^e  its  capacity  at  all,  why  not  let 
it  go  on  to  term. 

A  reason,  and  very  weighty,  tor>j  ander  the  circumstances,  was  that 
the  parents  were  mu\  to  be  very  do^iroiis  to  htvve  a  child.  The 
father  and  moiher  prospectively  were  happy  wnth  the  idea  of  having 
a  child,  and  I  determined  if  any  means  eon  Id  secure  that  end,  thtjso 
were  the  means  they  desired.  So  with  this  backing,  with  tlie  under- 
standing that  the  incision  was  exploratory,  the  wound  was  closed, 
and  we  decided  to  await  events.  I  aoi  sure  that  during  tlje  next  to 
the  last  half  of  the  period  of  gestation  we  were  all  quite  anxious  as 
to  the  outcome  of  this  case.  We  re**om mendcnl  exercise  in  tlie  open 
air,  plenty  of  g*>Oil  food,  and  all  that  sort  of  things  and  in  the  numt 
natural  way  she  rode  about  the  country  and  had  a  good  time  until 
term,  and  then  we  were  to  be  notiBed  directly  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  the  signs  of  labor. 

I  rememl)er  very  well  one  evening  coniing  Iiome  from  one  of  my 
lectures  with  my  assistant  and  found  a  call  to  go  forty  miles  in  the 
cotuilry  by  the  very  first  train.  We  had  less  than  an  hour's  time  to 
pack  up  our  duds  and  get  to  the  train.  We  reached  the  place  about 
one  oVlock  in  the  morning  and  went  to  this  little  private  hospital 
and  got  ready  to  look  the  case  over.  Tlie  watei's  had  Wen  discharged  ; 
the  cervix  could  not  be  felt  or  f<mnd  at  all  ;  the  pain  had  sid)sided 
with  the  discharge  of  the  water.  We  had  a  consultation  with  Dr, 
Clark,  who  was  looking  at*ter  the  patient  and  was  w  assist  us  in  (his 
matter,  and  diil,  very  kindly.  We  resolved,  at  my  suggestion,  that 
vie  would  not  wait  until  ilay light  lest  the  pains  should  come  on  and 
constitute  an  ol>staele. 

We  made  a  wimh*\v  in  that  uterus  and  got  the  little  rascal  out  of 
that  window  safely  for  hinisclt* — or  herself,  as  it  turned  out — and  the 
mother.  We  went  at  it  at  2  o'clrx*k  in  tlie  morning  under  gaslight, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  photograph  of  the  seene.  Not  for 
any  advertising  [inrpost'S — God  forbid — but  as  a  sort  of  rcminisfjenoe 
of  the  way  the  thing  was  done. 

We  made  an  incision  of  twelve  inches  over  the  abdomen,  and  an 
eight- inch  incisrou  thr^nigh  the  uterus  ;  came  down  tli rough  the  mem- 
branes, went  tlirougb  them  very  gently  and  quickly,  for  there  was  no 
time  to  waste  nor  time  to  discuss,  and  no  talk.  1  had  instructed  my 
.  .pB^i^^tant,  Dr.  Stetler,  who  was  on  hand,  and  in  a  lively  way,  too,  I 
'fasure  you,  to  tie  that  chord,  if  they  ever  got  at  it  and  the  youngster 
was  alive,  as  quickly  as  possible.*  The  clutrd  was  tie<l  after  a  man- 
ner that  I  recommend  in  emergencies  ami  liaste  when  you  want 
delivery.  He  snapped  two  forceps  across  the  chord.  They  were 
gauged  forceps.  He  snappc*!  one  here  and  one  there,  and  a  pair  of 
ftjcissors  went  between,  atid  a  great  deal  more  quickly  than  I  C4in  tell 
it,  the  baby  was  off  to  be  rt^useitated.  When  the  baby  cried,  which 
was  while  we  were  delivering  the  after-birth,  we  heard  the  sound 
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wliich  was  music  to  us  and  to  the  new  motlier.     The  short  of  this  i 

that  the  mother  made  a  promjit  and  excellent  recovery.  The  child 
weighed  eight  pounds,  and  1  snppoi^e  she  ij»  gohig  to  Sunday-school, 
now. 

H,  F.  BiGOAR,  M*D.  :  In  regard  to  the  previous  report,  I  w^ould 
say;  in  a  ruptured  uteruf^  it  was  the  first  I  knew  anything  about, 
and  the  suspicion  of  it  was  the  syncope.  Some  writer  has  saitl 
— and  it  is  embodied  in  the  paper^ — that  a  ruptured  uterus  occurs 
once  in  four  thousand  times.  This  ifl  from  the  Vienna  report.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  found  as  often  as  that.  It  is  merely  a  statistic 
that  is  given  ;  but  another  writer  says  that  a  rupture  of  the  uterus 
occurs,  with  a  proper  delivery  of  the  child,  more  frequenlly  than  is 
known  by  tiie  obstetrician.  What  data  he  may  have  tor  saying  so  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  so  asserted. 

In  reference  to  the  fibroma,  with  which  Professor  Ludlam  has 
kindly  given  ns  his  interesting  case,  I  will  state  here,  as  he  did  not, 
that  one  of  the  f\v^  C^ie-^arian  sections  was  for  a  fibroma,  in  which 
the  child  had  been  been  deail  three  days,  and  in  which  the 
mother  had  been  in  labor  stune  thirty-six  or  forty  hours,  and 
it  was  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  deliver  her;  but  they  could 
not  do  so  on  account  of  tlie  fibrous  condition  of  the  os,  it  being 
crowded  way  up  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  that  we  couUf 
not  reacii  it,  and  we  performed  the  operation  ;  tliat  the  weight  of 
tlie  tumor  and  uterus  was  eleven  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the  weight 
of  llie  child  wils  ten  pounds;  and  the  woman  went  ten  days  before 
deaih,  and  death  occnrred  from  hiemorrhage  of  the  womb,  W^e  had 
to  use  clamps.  The  ligature'chunps  had  not  been  iutnwluced  bv 
Keith,  and  even  if  Iveith*s  clamps  had  been  in  use  at  the  hospital, 
she  was  at  her  home  when  the  hfemorrhiige  began,  and  they  sent 
for  lier  physician,  but  lie  could  not  get  there  in  time, 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  Akron,  Ohio»  ha«  afforded  two 
of  tliese  cases.  It  nearly  afforded  a  third  ease;  if  I  had  reoeivetl 
the  telegram  in  time  to  catcli  the  train  the  woman  miglit  possibly 
have  been  saved  ;  but  I  got  there  six  hours  after  on  the  next  tmin, 
and  wlien  I  was  going  to  tlie  house,  which  was  three  miles  out  of 
Akron,  and  some  little  distance  from  the  road — for  they  were  |K>or 
German  people — the  two  dt>ctors  came  to  meet  me  in  a  carriage,  and 
told  n)e  aL>out  the  case,  and  said  tliat  we  w^ould  have  to  perform 
l*BBsarian  section  on  a<*connt  of  some  obstruction.  As  I  stated  id 
the  pafver,  the  conjugate  diameter  is  not  the  lest  whether  you  shall 
operate  or  not.  There  are  other  conditions  existing,  which  you 
must  look  tf>.  When  we  were  leisurely  walking  up  to  the  liouse, 
expecting  to  perform  the  Ctcsarian  section,  the  husljand  came  out 
and  told  us  to  hasten,  and  when  we  got  to  the  door  we  heard  the 
cry  of  the  cliild.  The  chdd  was  born.  The  midwife  had  turned 
the  woman  in  a  difTc rent  position,  or  rather  put  her  in  a  knee-elbow 
position,  whicli  enabled  the  child  to  be  born. 
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This  was  a  case  of  uterine-fibroma,  tbe  size  of  a  cocoanut,  situa- 
ted at  the  junction  of  the  cervix  with  the  body^  and  the  Doctors 
could  not,  under  any  oirciimstances,  get  inside  of  the  womb  (so 
they  said) ;  but  by  the  change  of  position  the  woman  was  able  to 
deliver — but  at  the  cost  of  her  life.  She  died  from  septicaemia, 
some  seven  or  eight  days  afterwards.  I  think  by  Pean's  opera- 
tion, or  Csesarian  section,  if  we  had  been  able  to  reach  there  six 
hours  earlier,  we  would  have  saved  the  mother. 
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UTERINE  FIBROIDS. 
By  Johk  W.  SmLBETfiii,  M.D.»  CuieAoo^  Ilu 


The  non-malignant  neoplasms  of  the  uterus  are  classed  under  the 
geiieml  name  of  fibro-niyomtu  This  compound  word  covers,  at  least^ 
two  distinct  claeses — the  fibmid  or  connective- tissue  tumor,  and  the 
myoma  or  musrnlar-ttystie  tumor*  They  differ  in  gross  and  in  mi- 
nute anatomy,  Tlie  connective-tismie  tumor  is  in  the  uterus  but  not 
of  the  uterus.  It  has  a  well  definwl,  though  loose,  capsule,  from 
which  it  can  be  shelled  out  without  serious  deformity  to  the  organ 
in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  slow  of  growth  ;  never  appears  before 
puberty,  or  after  the  menopause ;  rarely  increoBes  after  the  meno- 
pause; causes  hieniorrhtige^  at  times,  and  pressure-symptoms,  but 
does  not  often  give  eonstitutional  symptom?,  and  is  seldom  the  Im- 
mediate cause  of  death. 

The  myoma  is  chiefly  hypertrophied  muscular  tissue.  It  is  in  the 
womb  and  0/ the  womb.  It  has  no  capsule  of  any  kind,  but  grad- 
ually shade^s  off  into  healthy  tiasue.  It  is  usually  found  at  the  fun- 
dus, but  it  often  involves  a  large  portion  of  the  organ.  It  cannot  be 
removed  without  seriously  mutilating  the  uterus.  It  grows  rap- 
idly, give«  constitutional  symptoms,  as  well  as  heemorrhages,  and  it 
13  frequently  the  subject  of  degenerative  changes,  either  cystic  or 
myxomatous. 

The  fibroid  is  much  more  common  tlmn  the  myoma,  and  it  alone 
is  taken  as  the  subject  of  this  pa|>er.  As  the  chief  interest  in  all 
morbid  growths  hinges  on  the  treatment,  I  shall  have  but  little  to 
say  in  regard  to  its  pathology,  aetiology,  or  symptomatology* 

All  fibroids  of  the  uterus  begin  their  lives  within  the  muscular 
wall  of  this  organ.  They  remain  interstitial  or  intramural,  or  they 
grow  in  the  direction  of  least  resistauee,  and  finally  become  either 
sul>peritoiieal  or  sul>-mucous.  This  accidental  development  gives 
rise  to  the  three  varieties  under  which  these  tumors  are  classed.  But 
whether  interstitial,  sub-peritoneal,  or  sub-mucous,  the  tumor  always 
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preeeots  the  same  general  fharac^terintiaH,  It  is  a  connective-tissue 
tumor,  firm,  hanl,  somewhat  elastic,  pale  in  coh>r,  cuts  like  carti- 
lage, and  its  cut  surface  shows  concentric  layers  of  connective  tissue 
arranged  around  one  or  more  centres.  It  grows  after  the  manner 
of  exogenous  plants  by  ap[>ropriatiijg  layer  after  layer  of  the  loose 
connective-tissue  bark,  which  we  call  its  capsule.  It  receives  its 
bloixi-supply   from  the  large  vessels  which   ramify  in  this  impsule* 

'Few  vea^ls  and  no  nerves  penetnite  the  butjstance  of  the  tumor. 
More  than  90  per  cent,  of  these  tumors  show  themselves  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  45.  In  clinii-aJ  interest  these  tumors  inci-ease  in 
importance  from  without  inwards,  the  j-ub-peritoneal  ones  l>eing  of 

lleaBl  ioi]K>rtance.  Situate<l  under  the  covering  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  become  jmhincuUteil,  and 
retain  but  a  slender  hold  u[)on  that  organ.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
greatly  increase  the  size  of  that  organ,  do  not  often  cause  an  increase 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  are  only  troublesome  on  account  of 
pressure  symptoms.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  sever  connection  with 
the  parent  organ  and  furm  otlier  attachments,  or  remain  free  in  the 
abdomen ;  nature,  in  these  cases,  giving  the  hint  to  the  surgeon  as 
to  the  best  methcKl  of  treating  pedunculated  sub-peritoneal  tumors,  if 
they  become  bur<lensome*  This  variety  seems  to  be  but  little  afiected 
by  either  rae<Hcal  or  galvanic  Ircurment  If  the  patient  cannot 
tolerate  the  growth,  there  is  but  one  remefty  and  that  the  knife. 

The  intra-mural  tumor  gives  more  m a rke<l  symptoms.  The  uterus 
is  enlarged  in  exact  ratio  with  the  size  of  the  tumor;  the  mucous 
lining  is  increased  in  area^  thickened,  stjftened,  and  made  more  vas- 
cular. Tliis  gives  rise  to  the  menorrhagia  which  is  such  a  frequent 
symptom.  These  cases  do  not  often  give  sudden  and  profuse  h*eni- 
orrhages,  as  do  the  sul>m  noons  ones  ;  but  the  bloody  disciiarge  is  so 
continuous  as  to  l>e  a  serious  drain  upon  the  woman.  Add  to  this, 
the  pressure  upnn  rectum  or  bladthir,  or  IkhIj,  and  we  find  a  com- 
bination which  is  distressing.  Me+licinal  treatment  and  galvanism 
promise  more  in  these  c^tses  than  in  the  former,  but  stil!  they  do  not 
show  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  the  sab-mucous  tumor  which 
gives  rise  to  the  most  distressing  and  serious  symptoms,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  of  the  greatctst  clinical  interest.  Fortunately,  this  variety 
gives  us  the  widest  latitu<le  in  means  of  relief,  and,  in  most  respects, 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

We  will,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  cause  ot  the  symptoms  which 
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the  Piil>mueoiis  tumar  proiliiceH.  The  symptom*?  of  sab-muooiis 
fibroids  are  sut^h  as  wouhl  be  cainetl  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  uter- 
ine cavity.  Nature's  efforts  to  force  this  body,  first  into  the  cavity 
of  the  womb  and  tlion  expel  it  entirely,  gives  rise  to  pain  from  un- 
conscious coiUraction!*»  Irregular  ilischarges  of  ranoons  and  blood 
from  the  wlnde  lining  meml»rane,  and  occa'^ional  profuse  haemor- 
rhages from  ruptured  vesi^els  or  »innses  in  the  capsule.  The  effort 
of  nature  to  pahinciilate  thi^e  growths  and  then  expel  them,  gives 
the  surgeon  a  usefnl  liint  as  to  treatment.  A  moderate  percentage 
of  these  tnmors  would  be  disposed  of  by  unaided  nature  if  it  were 
safe  to  wait.  Pedunculation,  with  gradual  wasting  of  the  pedicle, 
ulceration  of  nincous  covering  and  capsule,  with  enucleation  in  toto^ 
or  the  breaking  down  of  the  tumor  and  its  discharge  in  offensive 
fragments^  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  women  pass  through  the 
ordeal  in  safety.  But  the  dangers  from  haemorrhage,  and  especially 
from  sej>sis.  mnke  the  carefid  surgeon  unwilling  to  trust  to  unaided 
nature,  and  they  force  him  to  do  in  an  aseptic  and  rapid  manner 
much  the  same  things  that  nature  is  trying  to  do  in  her  slow  and 
poisonous  way. 

Now  as  to  trentment.  First,  What  medicines  may  be  expected  to 
act  upon  those  neoplasms,  either  directly  or  by  diminishing  the  blood 
supply  to  the  caj>sule?  Almost  every  remedy  in  our  Materia  Med- 
ica  may  be  fmlled  upon  to  cover  direct  or  intercurrent  symptoms,  bat 
very  few  have  any  control  over  the  tumor  itself.  The  me«licines 
which  have  been  the  most  used  are,  First,  the  Bromides,  which  are 
fast  going  out  of  use.  They  were  used  long  and  indiscriminately, 
but  with  little  effect.  Second,  the  Itwbde  of  lime  in  material  dosw, 
in  the  hope  that  the  deposit  of  the  lime  in  the  capsule  would  cut 
off  the  bkM»d  supply  and  change  the  growing  tumor  into  the  quies* 
cent  "  womb-stone.'*  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  this  remedy 
seems  to  have  done  some  gi>od.  Third.  Hydrastis  can,  is  coming 
into  rather  frequent  use  to  moderate  the  haemorrhages  and  for  a  sup- 
posed specific  action  upon  the  tumor.  Fourth,  Ergot,  This  remedy 
has  had  many  advocate,  and  is  still  in  frc^quent  use.  It  acts  in  two 
ways ;  First,  through  its  influence  on  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arte- 
ries, it  diminishes  their  calibre;  and  seeond^  by  exciting  muscular 
contraction  in  the  uterus,  it  cuts  off  the  blood  supply  or  favors  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tumor  In  well -selected  cases  Ergiit  will  prove  m 
Qaeful  adjuvant,  but  it  should  not  be  depended  upon  in  on^  case,  and 
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is  absolutely  useless  in  most.  In  the  sub-periloneal  variety  it  is 
worse  than  useless;  in  the  interslitial  it  is  of  doulitfiil  l>enefit;  but 
in  the  sub-mucous  tumor  it  may,  if  wisely  used,  aitl  in  tlie  enuclea- 
tion or  the  pedunculation  of  the  growth.  Tlius  much  for  the  spe- 
cific raeJication  of  iibrouls.  It  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  f»ymptomatic  medicinal  treatment,  for  that  would  in- 
volve the  naming  of  half  of  our  Materia  Medira.  U'ell^selected 
remedies  will  rdieve  the  urgent  gymptonis,  but  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
cure  the  fibroid. 

Electricity  holds  a  prominent  plaoe  in  the  treatment  of  these 
growths.  So  prominent  lias  it  become  since  Apostoli  formulated 
and  published  his  methods  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  gyniecolo- 
gists,  no  ease  should  be  operatetl  upon  until  it  has  first  l^een  thor- 
oughly treated  by  the  galvanic  current.  My  investigation  and  ob- 
servation teach  me  tliat  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  sub-peritoneal  and 
intramural  tumors  are  benefited  by  g*alvani^m,  and  some  of  thera  are 
cured.  The  common  result  in  favorable  cases  is  moilemte  shrinking  of 
the  tumor  and  a  marked  diminution  in  the  ^^ymptomn,  due  to  pressure 
or  congestion.  In  the  sub-mucous  tumor  the  chances  of  permanent 
improvement  are  not  so  good.  The  jHisitive  pole  will  check  the 
haemorrhage  for  the  time,  but  it  is  apt  to  return.  In  some  cases  il 
is  the  best  treatment  short  of  enucleation.  The  only  great  change 
which  has  come  since  Apostoli  formulated  his  views  is  the  disuse  ol* 
the  neetlle  and  actual  puncture.  Equally  good  results  are  obtaiue<I 
witli  the  intra-uterine  electrode,  without  the  ilangers  which  must 
attend  puncture.  The  almost  universal  rule  is  to  use  the  large 
aUloroinal  pad  with  the  positive  pole  and  a  small  intra-uterine  elec- 
trode attached  to  the  negative  jmle  in  all  cases  not  complicated  by 
hiemorrhage.  In  the  bleeding  cases  the  poles  are  reverse*!.  A  ser- 
viceable current  is  fram  75  to  250  milliumperes  continued  from  four 
to  twelve  minutes,  and  repeate<l  from  two  to  ^ix  times  per  week,  as 
the  ca^  can  Ijear  it,  Treatment  should  be  followed  three  weeks  in 
€4ich  month  for  three  or  finir  months. 

The  surgical  measures  for  the  palliation  of  symptoms  are:  first, 
ligation  of  uterine  arteries  through  the  lateral  fornices;  second,  the 
removal  of  the  ovaries  and  tubes.  These  measures  are  warranted  in 
[Hemorrhagic  eases,  in  which,  for  various  reasons,  radical  measures 
tire  contra- indicated.  Ligation  of  the  uterine  arteries  is  simple, 
easily  done,  and  unattended  by  danger.     As  the  chief  blood -supply 
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IS  through  these  vessels,  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  haemorrhages.  The  removal  of  the  api>endage3  operates  hi 
two  ways.  It  diminishes  the  blood-supply  (by  the  ligatioa  of  (he 
ovarian  arteries),  and  it  produce*  an  artificial  menopause  and  re- 
lieves t!ie  woman  from  the  periodical  oongestinn  which  attends  her 
menstrual  life.  The  production  of  this  artificial  menopause  has 
given  exceltent  results,  us  anile.  The  tumors  cea^^e  from  troubling, 
and  often  deerea^  in  size.  A  combination  of  the  two  methorU 
ought  to  be  safe  and  very  successful.  First,  ligate  the  uterine  ar- 
teries, and  two  weeks  later  remove  the  ovaries  and  tul>e«i.  The 
bloofi  supply  would  then  be  practically  inhibited,  and  the  tumor 
mu8t  grow  less,  I  have  done  these  operafions,  in  one  case  with  the 
most  gratifying  result.  The  tumor  was  reduced  at  least  fifty  per  oeot. 
in  one  year,  and  the  woman  h>st  alt  consciousness  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  radical  surgical  treatment  of  uterine  fibroids,  we 
must  dividr  the  subject  into  two  chiases — those  in  which  the  tumor 
can  l>e  removed  per  vaginam,  and  thn^e  in  which  it  is  necessjiry  to 
open  the  abdomen.  The  first  class  sliould  include  only  pedunadaied 
sub-mucous  tumors.  The  exception  to  this  rule  would  be  an  ocxsa- 
Bioua!  broatbbased  or  sessile  sub-mucous  tumor.  The  enucleation  of 
intramural  fibroids  per  vagi  nam  is  a  more  serious  operation  than 
abdominal  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  under  very  exceptional  ccmditions.  The  jiedunculatetl  fibrohl 
IS  nothing  more  than  a  fibrous  polypus,  and  it  can  be  treated  as  such. 
The  cervix  is  to  be  widely  dilated,  the  tumor  seized  with  a  strong 
volsellum  and  dragged  down  through  the  dilated  cervix  until  its 
pedicle  can  be  readied.  The  mucous  covering  of  the  pedicle  should 
now  be  cut  through  and  the  |iedicle  ** shelled*'  away  from  the 
uterine  wall  by  the  finger-nail  or  some  blunt  instrument.  This 
insures  the  total  extirpation  of  the  growth.  Little  after-treatment 
is  required.  In  the  case  of  a  sessile  tumor,  wide  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  is  to  be  followed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  mil- 
cous  covering  and  the  Io<jse  eapsule  of  the  growth.  The  membrane 
and  capsule  are  to  be  stripped  back,  right  and  left,  until  the  lower 
portion  of  the  hard  mass  can  be  grasped  by  strong  volsellum  forceps. 
Now  steady  and  persistent  traetion  is  to  be  made  by  an  assistant, 
while  the  operator,  with  fingers,  blunt  scissors  or  such  other  blunt 
instruments  fw  he  may  find  useful,  strives  to  loosen  the  tumor  from  its 
capsular  l>ed.     There  will  be  some  smart  spurts  of  blood,  hut  these 
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will  Dot  last  long,  for  the  uterus  is  thrown  into  contractions  by  the 
traction  on  I  he  tumor,  and  we  now  ha%'e  a  vis-atergo  to  lielp  exj>el 
this  foreign  body.  The  operation  is  a  protracted  one,  and  the  patient 
ne*d  not  lie  kept  profoundly  anassthetizeil.  She  should  be  watched 
carefully,  stimulated  if  necessary,  and  oc^^asionally  the  oj>eration  will 
have  to  be  suspended  for  twenty -four  hours  to  give  her  time  to  pick 
np.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  vagina  and  uterine  cavnty  shonld  1h?  left 
in  ao  alisolutely  aseptic  condition,  and  thoroughly  packed  with  iodo- 
form ganze*  Usually  one  long  sitting  will  suffice,  and  the  tnmor 
will  gradually  yield  to  traction  and  enucleation.  No  one  should 
undertake  the  enucleation  of  a  broad-based  fibroid  without  being 
prepare*!  to  do  total  extirpation  if,  by  failure  or  by  accident,  thia 
should  become  necessary. 

The  second  class  includes  all  interstitial  and  sub- peritoneal  cases 
which  require  surgical  interference.  I>uring  the  past  few  years  '*  Fi- 
bromectotoy  ^'  (or,  as  the  Germans  say,  **  Myomectomy")  has  been 
by  experiment  and  improved  teclinii|ue  put  upon  a  comparatively 
ife  fi»oting.  The  great  mortality  which  followed  it,  even  in  the 
most  skillful  hands,  has  been  so  reduced  that  it  nowctirapares  favor- 
ably with  abdominal  se<nion  for  other  causes.  In  most  casea  where 
fibromectomy  h  indicateil,  it  is  irapos^sible  to  determine  what  the 
exact  operation  shall  l:je  until  the  abdomen  is  opened.  The  variety, 
lixe,  position  and  relations  of  the  tumor  liave  to  be  considered,  and 
^also  the  age  and  the  social  aud  domestic  condition  of  the  patient. 
In  some  cases  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  leave  the  uterus  un- 
rautilatcd,  that  the  woman  may  possibly  bear  children;  in  other 
rases  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and  the  easiest  and  safest 
way  may  be  adopted.  If  the  tumor  is  a  subserous  one,  and  dis- 
tinctly  pedunculated,  the  pedicle  may  be  ligated  after  the  manner  of 
an  ovarian  cyst-pedicle.  The  stump  sliould  be  cut  V'sliaped  and 
cai*elully  sutured.  If  the  tumor  is  interstitial  and  small,  the  uterus 
may  be  split  wide  open  anlro-jKDsteriorly,  and  the  tumor  shelled  out, 
the  uterine  walls  being  drawn  again  together  by  layer  after  layer  of 
buried  catgut  sutures,  strengthened  on  the  peritoneal  stirface  by  a 
few  deep  silk  ones.  Sessile,  sub-peritoneal,  and  interstitial  tumors, 
when  large,  can  only  be  removed  by  hysterectomy,  either  supra- 
vaginal or  total.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
various  methods  in  which  this  operation  has  been  done.  All  have 
had  their  advocates,  and  most  of  them  some  merit.     The  problem 
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of  the  pedicle  has  been  the  hanl  one  to  solve*  Whether  it  should 
be  treated  extra  per! toneally  or  dropped  hack  like  the  stump  of  an 
ovarian-eyst,  was  the  point  of  contention  between  alxlorninal  sur- 
geons* There  is  little  doubt  but  that  theextra-jierhoneal  advocates 
could  show  the  best  results,  even  when  their  only  methoil  was  to 
fix  the  stump  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  w^ound,  either  with  a  clamp 
irv  elastic  ligatures  and  skewers,  Martrn*s  method  of  total  extirpa- 
tion settled  the  question  of  stump  so  far  as  his  cases  are  ct>ncerned, 
and  it  gives  good  drainage;  but  it  increases  i\m  tnutilation,  the  | 
vagina  being  often  im|iaired.  Two  new  methods  for  the  extra*peri- 
toneal  management  of  the  stump  have  been  presented  within  the 
last  three  years :  one  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Byford^  of  Chicago,  and  the 
other  by  B.  F.  Baer,  of  Pliiladelphia.  By  ford's  plan  is  to  cut  and 
tear  through  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  in  an  ingenious  way,  an 
opening  large  enough  to  admit  the  stump,  which  is  to  be  bent  for- 
ward and  forced  through  it.  The  stump  is  now  clomped  from 
within  the  vagina  and  allowed  to  slough.  Tins  is  unquestionably 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old  methods,  but  it  lacks  in  sim- 
plicity. It  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  skilled  hands  of  ita 
author.  The  method  of  Dr,  B.  F.  Baer,  of  Philadelphia,  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  and  it  commends  itself  for  several  reasons:  it  is  easily 
done,  the  stump  is  not  ligated,  and  therefore  will  not  slougli ;  it 
is  left  extra- peri  toneal,  there  is  no  traction  upon  it,  and  there  is  no 
mutilation  of  the  vagina. 

The  peculiarities  of  Barr's  operation  are  ligation  of  ovarian  arte- 
ries, cutting  loose  the  up[>cr  part  of  tlie  broad  ligament,  stripping 
down  the  peritonanim  from  a  little  abtive  the  os  internum  in  front 
and  behind,  the  ligutian  of  the  uterine  arteries,  either  through  tb© 
ligament  or  within  its  folds,  the  amputation  of  the  neck  so  as  to  re- 
move the  entire  supra-vaginal  portion,  the  stump  dropping  deeply 
into  the  pelvis  and  being  ctuupletely  hidden  by  the  raw  tlat>3  of 
peritouffium,  and  the  stitching  together  of  these  flajis  by  Lerabert 
sutures*  The  cervix  is  now  in  its  normal  position  as  regards  the 
vagina,  and  is  entirely  extra- peritoneal.  It  has  no  ligature  or  suture 
in  its  tissue,  and  it  is  covered  by  raw  peritomeum,  which  will  imme- 
diately adhere  to  it.  If,  in  additirm,  the  cervical  canal  is  widely 
dilated  before  it  is  dropped,  it  will  furnish  complete  self-draiuage  in 
the  event  of  an  extra-jKriloneal  abscess,  as  was  the  fact  in  one  of  my 
cases.     It  seems  to  me  that  thb  is  the  simplest  method  of  abdominal 
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tomy  and  tlie  one  whhU  promises  the  best  resull*?.  It  treats 
the  stump  extra-peritoueally  without  tension  and  without  slough, 
and  it  kaves  the  vagioa  uiimytilatcd.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add, 
that  10  all  theeie  surgical  methods  the  most  perfect  aseptic  precautiom 
jure  of  the  utmejet  importance. 

Discuasrox, 

H,  W,  RoBEY,  M.D.,  of  Kanflas:  Thv  paper  of  Dr.  Streeter  ha^ 
covered  the  field  of  fibroids  so  thoroughly  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  add  anythinjt":  of  special  interest  to  thesuli^ect,  and  I  think 
the  Liest  that  I  can  do  will  l)e  to  narrate  to  you  a  very  few  experi- 
ences in  the  nianaf^fment  of  some  of  these  growths. 

Meilicines,  as  a  rule,  prove  inefficient  and  practically  worthless  so 
far  as  the  removal  of  these  neophisras  is  eoncerned.  At  liest,  I 
l>elieve  they  can  only  serve  the  purpose  of  mititijating  or  palliating 
some  of  the  collateral  symptoms  tliat  go  along  in  the  cape  with  the 
Ldevelopment  of  the  tftnior.  We  st»e  in  the  Tnedical  journals  occii- 
rsionaJly,  it  is  true,  reports  of  Fome  of  these  cases  being  cured  by  the  use 
of  remedies,  but  I  tliink  the  fact  is,  that  the  actual  experiences  of  cures 
are  very  few.  Since  Lungren  promulgated  the  plan  of  cutting  off  tlie 
nutrition  of  these  growths^  cutting  off  the  bloml  supplies  from  the 
'Uterus,  a  gowl  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  |>rogres3  in  the  man- 
'ftgement  of  these  cases.  Yon  know  tliat  Dr.  Boothl)y  hasachievL^l  a 
great  deal  of  reputation  in  the  treatment  oF  those  cases  by  simply  cut- 
ting off  the  blood  supply  and  removing,  in  many  cases,  the  entire 
ovaries  ami  tubes,  and  in  ligating  the  uterine  arteries,  I  have  found 
success  attending  a  number  of  cases,  and  where  I  have  tried  it  I  have 
had  no  failures  in  what  I  might  call  tlie  Pratt  treatment,  wdiich  con* 
lists  simply  in  treating  the  rectum  and  the  uterine  cavity  by  the 
methods  taught  us  by  Professor  Pratt.  Where  there  are  disorders  of 
nutrition,  where  there  are  hiemorrhtmlal  conditions,  wliere  there  are 
conditions  of  false  growth,  false  membrane,  and  spongy  conditions  of 
the  endometrium,  a  disonlered  condition  of  the  blood  supply  and 
nutriment  of  the  uterine  structure,  I  Imve  found  that  by  <lilatnig  the 
recturn  and  clearing  up  the  haemorrhoids,  clearing  the  cavity  atid 
clearing  out  the  lUl/rh,  and  setting  the  circulation  gf*ing  in  a  normal 
ci>ndiUon,  in  a  numl>erof  Citses  these  growths,  especially  the  intra- 
mural growths,  have  disa|>peare<l  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months,  or  had  very  much  diminished. 

I  have  in  my  mind  one  case  where  I  was  telegraphed  to  go  one 
hundred  miles  to  see  a  patient  who  was  bleeding  to  death  from  inter- 
nal tumor.  When  I  arrived  the  patient  was  exhausted  and  scarcely 
able  to  lift  a  finger  or  to  8[>eak  above  a  whisper.  I  found  there  was 
a  growth  of  a  very  large  size  protruding.  I  immediately  removed 
It,     The  lady  made  a  goo<l  recovery,  but  in  a  little  while  another 
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fkveloped.  She  then  came  to  Chicago  and  submitted  herself  to  a 
prominent  Mir^eon  in  this  city,  and  he  removed  the  growth.  She 
went  home  to  Kansas,  and  in  a  short  time  another  developed.  She 
came  back  to  Chicago,  and  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  know  not 
what,  the  surgeon  to  whom  she  had  applied  at  first  here,  wJio  had 
removed  one  tumor  for  her,  dedirjed  to  operate  again,  and  sent  her 
home.  She  came  to  rae  again,  and  I  aniesthetized  her  and  made  ray 
preparations  for  removal  But  af\er  I  had  given  her  an  anaesthetic 
and  dilatetl  the  rectum  sufficiently  so  I  could  pass  ray  hand  and  make 
a  more  thorough  exploration,  I  saw  the  tumor  was  intramural,  in- 
volving at  least -one-hal for  two-thirds  of  ihe  uterine  wall,  and  I 
thought  1  kniiw  enough  to  hack  out  of  the  undcrtidcing*  I  did  back 
out.  When  blie  recovered  from  the  anaesthetic  I  said  to  her  that  I 
lielieved  tliat  the  Apostolt  treatment  was  the  right  one  for  the  case. 
I  gave  her  galvanic  treatment's  for  three  months,  every  day  for  three 
weeks  of  that  time,  and  then,  when  theptriotl  passed,  the  hfemorrhage 
being  comparatively  insignificiint,  I  applied  it  every  other  day  for 
anotlier  tliree  weeks.  Wlien  the  next  period  reqprred  the  hiemorrhajje 
was  almost  entirely  abated,  and  after  that  I  gave  another  month's 
treatment  The  patient  went  to  California,  and  I  had  a  tetter  from 
her  a  few  weeks  ago,  saying,  that  so  far  as  she  could  discover,  the 
tumor  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  that  ease  I  supposed,  as  nearly 
as  I  oould  ascertain,  that  the  tumor  was  as  large  as  a  moderate-^izal 
cocoanut,  but  by  giving  the  galvanic  treatment  it  has  entirely  disap* 
pea red. 

I  find  that  that  treatment  is  very  serviceable  in  a  goodly  number 
of  these  cases.  I  remember  a  case  that  occurred  in  my  city,  where 
the  patient  had  a  very  large  growth  of  that  kind.  She  had  the 
treatment  of  a  number  of  physicians,  and  finally  she  wanted  to  go 
back  to  S<_'otland  (of  which  country  she  was  a  native)  before  dy- 
ing, and  I  gave  her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr  Keith,  who  wiiA 
at  that  time  perhaps  second  to  Apostoli,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
galvanic  treatment.  He  gave  her  the  treatment  three  months,  and 
told  [jer  he  could  do  nothing  for  her.  He  had  arrested  apparently 
tfie  growth  and  caused  a  diminution  of  pri>bably  one -half  the  size 
of  the  growth.  It  was  intramural.  She  tmme  back  to  me,  and  I 
look  u}>  I  he  treatment  again  myself,  and  followed  it  alxiut  three 
months  longer,  in  which  time  tlie  tumor  had  almost  entirely  drsaj>- 
peared,  and  she  is  now  in  gixxi  health,  vigorous  and  active,  doing 
her  own  work  about  the  house,  and  seems  to  have  very  little  or  no 
inconvenience  whatever  from  that  cause. 

In  the  great  American  desert  we  raise  a  good  many  things.  We 
raise  cane  sometimes ;  we  raise  wheat  and  corn,  and  we  raise  some 
large  tumors.  You  rememlier,  a  few  years  ago,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
NaBt,  in  making  an  illustration  of  the  Kansas  calamity  of  grasghop- 
per8|  pictured  a  fieM  of  wheat  and  a  rail  fen(^,aud  on  the  other  side 
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a  very  larg<»  grasshop|>er  whh  tfje  raotto  "  In  Uiis  wheat  by  and 
by."  Now,  ID  that  coy n try  where  we  niised  two  hundred  mi  11  ions 
of  corn  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  wheat  in  a  year,  we 
Bometimes  raise  large  tumors,,  I  have,  bottled  in  mv  oflicM?,  and  I 
aeant  fo  have  brought  8onie  [>hoto^raphs  of  it  (but  forgot  them),  a 
ibroid  that  wtighs  thirty-six  (xiunilij  avotrdu|iois.  It  was  sub- 
peritoneal. It  re(]uir^  tlie  making  of  a  large  abdominal  seetion, 
a  large  incifeion  and  a  h^n^  one,  ami  the  tumor,  when  turned  out 
of  its  bed  and  Revere<i  from  its  attarhment,  tiller!  a  good  foot  pan 
llmoet  level  full.  I  took  it  to  the  undertaker  to  see  what  he  conld 
Jo  in  the  ^Kny  of  pre^crviny:  it,  and  he  embalmed  it  for  me.  He 
pasiiKd  his  troear  and  his  a^|>irator  in  the  tumor  at  least  in  fifty  or 
more  plaeess,  and  eould  iind  no  sac  or  ravity  or  any  liquid  of  any 
kind — the  prowth  being  entirely  and  alieolntely  solid»  through  and 
through,  I  am  very  sorry  I  eannnt  produce  it  and  show  it  lo  you, 
because  it  is  really  to  my  mind  a  rare  sight.  It  was  a  bloody  piece 
of  business,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  it  cmt  safely. 

Gko.  RuYal,  M.D  :  I  would  like  to  relate  just  one  ease,  because 
of  the  statement  tliat  has  been  made  by  two  of  the  speakers  upon 
this  f^ubject,  and  I  agree  witli  the  speakers:  and  that  is  in  the  inef- 
fectual use  of  remedies  as  a  cure.  Eight  years  a^o  there  came  under 
jny  care  a  lady  who  luul  l>een  marrietl  five  year^*,  suffering  from  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  libroid.  Slie  went  to  New  York  and  was  exam- 
ined by  Thomas.  A  diagnosis  was  made  of  interstitial  fibroid,  and 
she  was  put  upon  Ergot  by  hyjKMlermie  injection.  The  result  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  tumor  increased,  and  she  went  back  for  a  re- 
ejcamination,  taking  a  sister  with  her  who  was  suffering  Irom  the 
^amc  condition,  and  who  wiis  to  be  o]ierate<l  npf)n  also.  The  sister 
died  in  the  operation.  The  woman  returned  home,  having  firmly 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  live  as  long  as  she  could,  and 
refusing  to  have  the  operation  performed.  I  <lid  al!  I  could  to 
eucourage  her  and  to  have  her  submit  to  an  operation,  Init  she  ob- 
jected. Then  I  thought  there  was  just  one  thing  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  ameliorate  the  syrapttuns  as  much  as  pcissible.  She  was  obliged 
to  be  in  l>ed  about  eightticn  of  the  twenty-eight  days,  I  put  her 
upon  Trillium  tl»e  see^uid  day,  simply  to  control  haemorrhage.  The 
rchult  was  slow,  but  I  could  see  rnifiroveraent.  More  than  that, 
after  alxnit  one  yearns  treatment,  and  she  took  this  Trillium  fourteen 
out  of  the  twenty-eight  days,  I  could  notice  a  percept i I »Ie  difference 
in  the  tumor,  an«l  she  bemnie  pregnant.  She  nns<*arried,  during  the 
five  years  under  treatment,  tf»ree  times  ;  but  after  being  treated  about 
five  years  and  two  months,  and,  I  should  say,  taking  Trillium  about 
IsvO'fifths  of  that  time,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  terra  ;  and  at 
that  time  I  should  think  the  tumor,  which  before  had  been  larger 
than  a  good-sized  orange,  was  hardly  perceptible.  The  child  is  now  ^ 
^bout  three  years  old^  and  I  have  examined  her  twice  and  am  unable 
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to  find  any  trace  whatever  of  the  tumor,  and  the  womnn  m  perfectly 
healthy.  Whether  the  remedy  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not  I 
fiiniiyt  say,  but  I  am  inclined  to  attribule  a  little  benefit  to  ibe 
meilieine. 

E.  B.  Finney,  M.D;:  I  had  one  case  come  to  me  laat  fall  which 
I  saw  once  before  I  operated  upon  it.  There  was,  in  I  lie  city,  an 
identical  case  operated  upon  by  our  best  surgeon  in  the  Old  School 
My  pati(iit  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  thirty;  my  growth 
wai^  of  ft>urteen  years*  duration,  while  his  growth  was  only  of  about 
five.  My  patient  was  exhausted,  and  could  not  sleep  at  night  any 
longer  than  one  hour  at  a  time  before  she  would  have  to  chatige  her 
|>asition. 

In  hiscaf=e,  itwasan  interstitial  fibroid,  and  he  cut  into  the  tumor 
through  the  vagina,  fir^st  dilating  the  cervix.  He  found  it  would  be 
a  very  tediou*i  j<»b  to  remove  I  he  tumor  per  vaginam,8o  he  then  per- 
formetl  lajiarotomy,  removes!  the  ovarieg,  and  turned  his  patient  loose 
to  get  well. 

I  cut  into  tlie  tumor;  anil  my  patient  wanted  a  child,  ifshe could 
passibly  have  it,  and  she  says,  "Doctor,  I  have  faith  in  Homa?np- 
athy,  but  if  yon  c*an  save  tuy  ovaries  do  it  alMn*e  all  things;  make 
it  the  last  re*?ort."  I  fmind  it  a  tedious  je»b;  but  I  intrcKbiced  my 
knife  and  nuide  a  long  incision  througli  the  muaius  memliranc  to  the 
tumor.  I  then  grabbed  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps  ordered  specially 
from  Philadelphia,  and  witfi  a  long  pair  of  shears  I  removed  it 
piecemeal,  and  the  large^^t  piece  was  no  larger  than  that  (indicating), 
and  the  last  piece  was  about  the  size  of  my  fist  j  it  weighefl  three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

I  believe  that  we,  as  Homiieopaihie  surgeons  estpeoially,  scattered 
through  the  West,  are  afraid  of  the  criticism  that  may  reflect  upon 
our  school  if  a  ca^>e  rasuks  dii^astrously  ;  and  again,  I  have  a  Imrror 
*if  removing  an  ovary  if  there  is  any  way  of  }»rcventing  it,  and  1 
believe  if  we  will  only  use  care,  and  take  these  cases  ami  instruct 
our  patients  that  an  early  o|>eration  will  prevent  failure,  and  may-i>e 
give  conception,  it  is  nnr  duty  as  surgeons  to  do  it 

H-  F.  BiGGAR,  M.D, :  First,  let  me  congratulate  Dr,  Streeter  on 
his  valuable  paper^  which  I  have  enjoyed  very  much,  I  did  not 
understand  that  Dr»  Streeter  metitioned  the  diameters  of  the  fibroid. 
If  he  did,  it  cHmped  me. 

In  the  use  of  electricity,  I  have  found  that  it  is  of  no  U8e  in  thoae 
tumors  at  all.  Where  you  get  the  fibro  cystic  or  soft  tumor,  you 
get  a  condition  of  septiciemia  whicli  you  must  avoid  ;  the  advantage 
of  electricity  is  in  the  smo^)tll,  round  tumor.  Is  it  not  so,  Pr 
KStreeter?  If  it  is  nodulated  in  any  way  whatever,  you  do  not  get 
the  natural  contraction  you  would  wish  from  the  electricity. 
•  One  other  point,  wliich  is  a  clinical  exjverience  with  myself.  There 
are  two  remedies  very  valuable.     One  is  the  Ergot,  and  the  other  is 
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the  Ustilago.  But  there  are  two  conditions  in  which  one  is  good 
and  the  other  bad,  and  vice  versa.  If  yon  have  the  hard  fibroma, 
you  get  a  good  action  from  the  Ergot,  but  if  it  is  soft,  you  get  a  good 
action  from  the  Ustilago. 

One  word  more  and  I  am  done.  In  whatever  condition  you  may 
find  a  uterine  fibroma,  in  all  the  different  varieties,  do  not  hesitate 
to  look  well  to  thediet^  because  it  is  true  that  this  neoplasm  is  caused 
fri>m  connective  tissue,  and  connective  tissue  is  fed  by  sUirch  or  sugar. 
Put  your  patient  on  the  roast  beef  or  red-meat  diet,  and  exclude  all 
etarches,  and  give  them  nothing  but  good  green  vegetables,  and  you 
will  find  great  relief  from  these  growths. 

Dr.  WiLa)X:  I  would  like  to  enter  my  endorsement  of  the  state- 
ment about  galvanism  in  these  fibroid  tumors.  I  have  had  many 
cases  of  fibroid  tumors,  and  I  am  sure  that  galvanism  has  served  me 
well.  All  growths  are  relieved  by  galvanism.  Six  years  ago,  I 
re|)orted  a  case  of  fibroid  tumor  at  Saratoga  which  I  had  relieved, 
which  measured  forty -six  inches,  and  which  I,  in  a  few  months  re- 
duced to  twenty-six.  1  heard  from  the  patient  not  a  year  ago,  and 
there  has  been  no  additional  growth — she  has  remainecl  well.  I  am 
sure  it  was  galvanism  that  removed  the  growth  and  cured  her ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  day  has  come  when  galvanism  and  electricity  will 
be  a  boon  for  women  in  many  of  their  diseases. 
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VAGINAL  HYSTERECTOMY. 
By  J,  M.  Lee,  M.D.,  Rochesteb,  N.  Y. 


This  operation  wa^  intrcMliic^d  as  a  cure  for  carcinoma  uteris  Imt 
it  may  frequeutly  be  called  for  in  non-malignant  diseases,  as  pro- 
lapsus, intractable  inver^^ion,  neurasthenia,  accumulation  of  piisalMjut 
the  uterus  (wliifh  cannot  Mfely  be  reached  by  abdoniinal  section), 
extensive  laceration,  and  myoma  with  protracted  haemorrhage,  or 
pain,  not  amenable  to  other  treatment.  Such  well-known  surgeons 
as  Billroth,  Sehede,  SclirfPflor,  Martin,  Olsliausen,  Fritsche,  Kalten- 
bach,  Gti.^serow,  Leopold  and  otherB  ha%'e  placed  on  record  several 
hundred  operations,  with  a  eombined  mortality  of  about  fifteen  per 
cent;  and  a  Imlfdozen  individual  operators,  with  series  of  eases 
varying  in  number  from  thirty-five  to  eighty,  have  reduce*!  the  mor- 
tality to  ^VQ  per  cent.  This  brings  the  jiercentage  of  recoveries 
down  to  that  of  ovariotomy,  and  is  a  marvellous  rec^rtl.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  primary  results  are  not  tlie  most  satis- 
factory or  important ;  the  operation  is  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be 
adopted  as  a  palliative — it  should  he  employed  as  a  curative  measure 
only.  Olshausen,  Shanta,  and  Fritsehe*  have  each  had  47.5 
(per  cent.?)  of  their  patients  perfectly  free  from  recurrenc?e  aft«r 
the  lapse  of  two  years,  Martinf  had,  out  of  fifty-eight  patient5f 
thirty- four  free  from  recurrence  after  more  than  three  years ;  out  of 
fifty-two  patients,  twenty-five  free  from  recurrence  after  four  yeara; 
out  of  thirty  cases,  eighteen  after  five  years  ;  out  of  nine,  six  after 
six  years ;  out  of  two,  two  after  seven  years.  Tliis  is  a  combined 
average  of  seventy  and  three- tenths  per  cent,  of  his  patients  who 
were  perfectly  well  after  the  lapse  of  five  yeurs.  In  order  to  secure 
these  results,  the  pallents  must  be  selected  with  great  care.  If  the 
disease  has  involved  the  bladder,  vagina,  rectum,  or  broad  ligaments 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  uterus  is  not  movable  on  account  of  oar- 

*  AnnaU  of  OyncBcolo^  for  Norerober,  1892,  p.  78, 

f  Amerimn  Joitrnal  of  OUtetric^  for  Oolober,  1892,  p.  535. 
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cinomatous  deposit  or  adhesions,  or  so  that  every  particle  of  the 
disease  eannot  be  extiri)atal,  tliis  operation  should  not  be  considered. 
However,  fixation  from  inflammatory  adhesions  is  not  acontra-indi- 
cation  for  vaginal  hysterectomy.  Unfortunately  for  humanity,  these 
indieationA  render  unfit  for  operation  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
patients  who  present  themselves  for  treatment.  This  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  symptoms  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  obstacles 
to  an  early  diagnosis,  and  faulty  teaiihi ng. 

There  are  four  symptoms  which  were  laid  down  by  the  older  au- 
thors?, and  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  carcinoma  uteri,  *.e<,  ps^iot 
ffiMid  discharge,  hseraorrhage,  and  cachexia.  Now  these  are  extreme 
'*  danger  signals  ;"  when  they  are  present,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if 
a  single  }tatient  could  be  cured,  and  to  wait  for  thera  is  mur- 
derous. As  every  physician  knows,  the  cervix  uteri  is  not  very 
sensitive,  and  pain  does  not  develop  sulliciently  to  attract  attention 
until  the  internal  os  is  reached  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  cervix 
destroye<l.  Then  the  uterine  nerves  and  vesvsels  are  involved  by 
carcinomatous  proliferation;  there  is  hjcmorrhage  ;  the  dis<"harge 
decom)x>ses^  and  in  fcetid  of  course  t  ichor  is  absorbed ;  there  is  sep- 
ticiemia^ — all  of  which  develop  the  cancerous  cachexia.  The  laity, 
even,  readily  diagnose  the  disease  when  these  symptoms  are  {»resent, 
and  many  physicians  wait  for  them,  although  modern  surgeons 
everywhere  oppose  such  practice.  This  careless,  negligent  and  un- 
sciejjtific  treatment,  or  lack  of  treatment,  must  be  given  up^  and 
with  it  that  other  untruthful  and  inhuman  doctrine,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  save  these  patient,  heroic  and  trustful  women.  In 
proportion  as  we  do  this,  will  we  increase  the  number  of  opcr^ible 
and  curable  cases,  and  corrf*spondingly  lessen  the  great  nu^jnrity 
whose  disease  has  been  allowed  to  reach  a  point  where  we  can  only 
scrape  out  the  sloughing  tissue  and  disinfect  the  parts.  At  present 
three-quarters  of  the  patient.s  come  to  us  at  this  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  I  believe  the  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  above  faulty 
teaching,  which  still  lingers  with  the  profession. 

The  symptoms  of  corporeal  Ciircinoraa  in  the  beginning,  like 
those  present  when  it  is  in  the  cervix /Are  not  numerous  or  marked, 
and  tlie  inability  to  see  or  feel  the  disease  augments  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis.  It  appears  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  nullipara,  or 
women  who  have  borne  few  children,  and  have  not  sustained  cervical 
laceration.     The  attention  of  the  patient  or  physician  is  usually 
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attracted,  as  in  clipease  (if  the  cervix,  by  occurrenoe  of  haemorrhage 
ordiscliarge,  which,  unlike  carcinoma  of  the  portio,  may  be  attended 
by  colicky  pain**.  Bimanual  examination  does  not  afford  much,  if 
any,  information  until  ihe  disease  is  far  ailvaneed  ;  but  the  true  nattire 
of  the  malady  may  be  made  out  by  dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  the 
removal  of  tissue  from  the  mucosa  for  microscopical  examination, 
the  same  as  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer , of  the  cervix.  In  this  site 
the  disease  usually  develops  in  women  who  are  free  from  hereditary 
tendencies  to  carcinoma^  and  have  sustained  lacerations  of  the  cervix 
uteri  in  child-bearing.  The  rent  fails  to  heal  ;  it  is  irritated  by  fre- 
quent I'oition,  by  parturition,  by  e\i^ry  move  of  the  body,  and  finally 
epithelioma  develops  from  irritation — just  as  on  the  lip  in  inveterate 
smokei^  of  the  clay  pipe.  Now  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  is  to  recognize  it  on  the  start,  when  it  is  a 
purely  lociil  affection,  and  amenable  to  treatment. 

Its  early  presence  may  be  discovered  by  inspection.  The  infil- 
trated portion  is  often  of  a  yellowish  hue,  somewhat  elevated  and 
sharply  limited.  If  the  disease  be  carcinomatous,  bits  of  tissue  may 
easily  be  dislodged  by  the  finger-nail ;  and  where  the  growth  has 
moderately  developed,  the  information  impartetl  to  the  e<hn7ated 
touch  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  microscoi^e.  In  women 
from  thirty- five  years  of  age  upward,  every  unusual  leucorrhoea, 
watery  discharge,  spotting,  staining  of  clothing  after  coitus,  men- 
strual irregularity,  or  haemorrhage,  should  always  lead  the  physician 
to  be  on  the  alert,  lest  the  above  symptoma  l>e  misinterpreted,  and 
the  case  go  on  to  an  inoperable  stage  before  the  true  cofidition  of 
affairs  be  apprehended. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  among  the  laify  and  physicians,  handed 
down  from  our  fathers,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  haemorrhage. 
spotting,  or  other  irregularities,  at  the  menopause,  as  a  normal  con- 
dition. This  notion  must  be  corrected.  It  is  not  true;  and  it  causes 
untold  suflrering,  and  the  loss  of  scores  of  valuable  lives.  When  these 
symptoms  develop,  there  are  always  good  pathological  reasons  for 
their  appearance;  the  diagnosis  of  fibroma,  adenoma,  sarc<>ma,  or 
carcinoma  of  the  uterus  usually  explain  them,  and  enables  the  attend- 
ant to  apply  the  appropriate  surgical  treatment,  and  thus  escape  the 
disapprobation  which  always  follows  careless  treatment.  When  this 
has  been  done,  he  may  use  the  similimum  if  he  desires.  It  is  unpar- 
donable negligence  to  allow  carcinoma  uteri  to  advance  too  far,  aod 
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the  poor  patient  to  be  rloonied,  before  radical  treatment  b  even 
ad%-iseil.  No  phvsician  should  attend  a  patient,  espeinally  at  the 
ruenriparise,  who  hm  **  spotting,"  breniorrhage,  or  a  watery  discharge, 
wilhuut  inisisting  upon  a  vaginal  examination,  the  use  of  the  sharp 
caret te,  or  the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  cervix 
uteri  for  mieroscojjifal  exiiniimition,  if  necessary*  Should  t)*e  pa- 
tient dfcline  these  all-important  diagnostic  methods,  or  radical  treat- 
ment, the  only  way  to  escape  condemnation  is  to  abandon  tfie  case. 
If  the  family  physician  does  not  take  this  course,  the  surgeon  may 
iiliteld  him  faithfully  and  conscientiously,  yet  the  friends  will  ever 
after  censure  that  physician,  and  very  justly  so,  too. 

In  the  preparatory  treatment  most  operators  consume  from  three 
to  six  days.  This  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  positively  harrafuL 
Patients  grow  very  nervous  after  they  enter  the  hospital  witli  the 
ejcpectation  of  no  operation ;  and  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  diet- 
ing, scrubbing,  and  douching,  unsettles  and  depresses  them.  T  do 
not  favor  curetting  as  a  )>reparatory  treatment.  It  subjefjts  the  pa- 
tient to  unnecessary  operations,  with  loss  of  blood  and  strength  ;  it 
opens  the  vessels,  and  may  give  rise  to  sepsis  or  cancerous  affection. 
While  I  know  that  the  success  of  every  operation  depends  u[K>n  the 
most  careful  preparation^  yet  I  believe  that  eighteen  hours  is  euBi- 
eient  time  for  any  surgeon  to  place  his  patient  in  the  best  condition 
of  surgical  cleanline^  and  thorough  preparation  fiir  tlie  anaesthetic. 
My  patients  do  not  usually  go  in  the  hospital  until  the  night  l>efore 
the  operation  is  to  be  performed ;  then  they  have  a  general  bath,  si 
carlxdized  douche,  1  to  80,  or  a  biclrforide,  1  to  1000:  a  ck^an  bed 
and  night  clothing.  The  next  morning,  a  bath  and  a  copious  douche 
is  given,  and  at  7  o'clock  a  cup  of  beef-tea  only  is  allowed.  Tlje 
external  genitalia  are  carefully  shaved  and  scrubbed  with  soap  and 
water.  At  10  oVIock  she  is  amesthetized,  l>roiight  into  the  opemting 
room,  placed  in  tlie  lithotomy  position,  and  the  parts  are  again 
scrublx'd  and  washed  with  soap  and  water.  The  bichloride  or  car- 
bolic douche  is  directed  on  llie  parts,  and  the  vagina  is  for  the  second 
time  thoroughly  irrigated  and  washeil  out  by  tlie  finger. 

The  clamp  operation  is  extremely  simple:  The  patient  Is  brought 
daw*n  on  the  end  of  the  table,  and  is  secured  in  position  by  any  con- 
venient gyniepod,  or  held  by  assistants.  With  a  strong,  blunt  pair 
of  scissors  the  mucous  membrane  is  divided  around  the  cervix  uteri, 
taking  care  to  keep  at  least  one-half  inch  from  the  diseased  tissuci 
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and  not  to  enter  the  bladder  or  rectum.  Ttie  flap  of  vaginal  tisswep 
if  it  be  foil  nil  necessiiry  to  go  out  so  far,  is  dis8ecte<]  down  to  the 
cervix,  and  the  c*>nneetive  tissue  between  the  rectum  and  bladder 
divided,  chiefly  by  the  fingers  and  thumbnail.  In  most  cases,  after 
the  cireuliir  incusion  is  made,  cutting  instruments  are  not  used  until 
the  broad  ligaments  are  divided^  and  not  a  single  vessel  requires  the 
ligature.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  while  separating  the  bladder 
or  rectum,  hands  of  strong  cellular  tissue  must  be  divided  by  the 
scissors  !)efore  the  dissection  can  |>rogress. 

The  pelvic  cavity  i,^  oj>cncd  either  before  or  behind  the  cervix,  just 
as  is  convenient,  and  the  peritonseum  torn  from  the  uterus  buck  in 
the  broad  ligaments  on  l>oth  sides. 

On  aci'ount  of  the  stretching  of  the  peritona?um  Ijcfore  the  fiugerSi 
I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  puncture  it  with  a  slender 
pair  of  uterine  dilators,  expand  the  bladen^  and  thus  make  an  open- 
ing for  my  finger.  When  a  good  hold  is  obtained  it  is  not  usually 
difficult  to  tear  the  peritonaeum  back  to  the  broad  ligaments  on  each 
t«ide.  Now  the  organ  is  free  from  all  attacfiments  except  the  broail 
ligaments,  and  the  clamps  may  be  applied  without  difliculty.  If, 
however  J  the  vagina  is  long  and  narrow*,  and  the  uterus  above  the 
average  size,  the  case  is  very  diff'erent.  In  such  a  condition  the 
FoftjCiincerous  granulations  must  be  scraped  away,  the  cervix  packet! 
witli  gauze,  and  sewetl  up  to  prevent  infection  ;  then  the  uterus 
bIiouUI  be  inverted.  This  affonls  a  great  advantage,  as  it  brings 
the  fundus  down  where  the  ligaments  are  within  ea*iy  reach,  so  that 
tliey  can  be  readily  tied  by  the  progressive  ligature,  or  clamjMKl,  If 
these  instruments  be  applied,  the  sliding  knives  with  which  they 
are  provided  may  l>e  pusheil  home,  and  the  uterus  cut  away.  This 
knife  attachment  is  an  important  feature  of  the  el  am  1*9,  an  in  large 
uteri  or  small  vaginsB  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  cut  the 
uterus  away  with  the  scissors, 

Anotlier  desirable  feature  of  the  clamps,  as  modified  by  me,  is 
the  peculiar  and  simple  hook -lock.  The  female  blade  is  first  intro* 
duced  under  the  ligament,  and  may  be  used  as  a  blunt  hook  to  draw 
the  part  into  view  so  that  the  male  blade  of  the  clamps  can  be  ap- 
plied over  the  ligament,  by  siglit.  In  soiue cases  tlie  ligament  cannot 
be  drawn  down  suflBciently,  and  we  are  obliged  to  adjust  the  instru- 
ment by  sense  of  touch  ;  if  this  be  impossible,  it  can  usually  be 
locked    without  even  this  aid.      Next,  the  bladder   is  sufficiently 


dii?tended  to  be  sure  that  the  organ  has  not  been  wouuded.  The 
[Tcctnm  also  is  inspecte<L  If  there  are  bleeding  points,  they  are 
.tietl,  A  strip  of  ganze  is  t'arried  op  lx?t\veen  the  chimps  to  promote 
<]rainag€,  and  the  vagina  proterte^i  from  preasure  by  packing  gauise 
between  the  soft  parts  and  the  clamps.  Even  when  this  preoau- 
!iion  is  taken,  there  is  usually  superficial  sUjughing  of  the  vagioal 
mucosa,  but  it  does  no  liarm. 

The  after-treatment  is  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
^afler  alxlominal  aj>eration8.  No  food  is  given  by  the  mouth  for 
two  full  days.  A  little  liquid  may  he  used  to  moisten  the  lii>s ;  the 
thirst  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  hot  water  enemas,  of  twelve 
ounces  each,  every  four  to  six  hours. 

If  there  has  been  considerable  loss  of  blood,  forty-five  grains  of  So- 
dium chloride  and  fifteen  grains  of  Sodium  biearhooate  are  added  to 
the  enemas.  If  shock  is  present,  an  ouuce  of  brandy  may  also  be 
included.  The  patient  is  kept  on  her  biick  for  the  fij^t  two  or  three 
days,  and  gaseous  accumulations  are  relieved  by  copious  enemas  of 
soap  and  water — or,  it  may  occasionally  be  necessary  to  add  turpen- 
tine emulsion  before  the  bowels  can  be  moved.  The  urine  is  drawn 
or  conducted  away  from  the  dressings  by  means  of  an  instrument 
^shaped  like  a  shoc-horn.  The  dressings  are  changed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  or  when  necessary,  except  the  gauze 
about  the  clamps  ;  this  is  removed  with  these  instruments  at  the  end 
of  forty-eight  hours.  If  an  eflbrt  is  ma<le  to  remove  the  clamps 
sooner,  there  is  danger  of  haemorrhage.  In  three  out  of  a  duzen 
eases  in  which  1  remove<l  them  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
'  six  hour?!,  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  patients  into  tlie  oj>erating  room 
to  check  the  hiemorrhage,  which  nearly  caused  loss  of  their  Uvea. 
I  But  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  hyemorrhnge  follow  removal  of  the 
€lam|>B  after  forty -eight  hours.  lioro-glyoeride  is  tlie  best  applica- 
tion to  use,  as  it  depletes  the  somewhat  infiamed  tissues,  and  keeps 
the  parts  supple.  It  is  smeared  over  the  external  genitalia,  and 
introduced  into  the  vagina  by  the  fingers.  If  there  is  much  dis- 
charge, or  especially  fictor,  a  carbolizetl  douche  is  used,  and  the 
external  genitalia  w*ashed  twice  a  day,  or  often  enough  to  ensure 
cleanliness.  Patients  are  aUowt*!!  to  get  out  of  bed  on  the  sixteenth 
day,  and  to  leave  the  hospitai  in  about  three  weeks. 

The  clamp  operation  is  more  quickly  performed,  is  attended  by 
much  less  shock,  and  secures  the  vessels  with  greater  certainty  than 
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the  ligature.     Again,  the  te<?hniqiie  is  more  simple ;  the  instruments 

and  appliances  actually  neede*!  fur  tills  method  of  performing  vag- 
inal hysterectomy  are :  irrigator,  sterilized  water,  Sim's  speculum, 
volsdia,  blunt  scissors  curved  on  the  flat,  artery  forcejw  No.  25  (F), 
conical  sound,  Xo.  1  catgut  ligature,  diTssings,  and  a  catheter  with 
which  to  test  the  Idadder.  This  outfit  is  sufficient  in  most  ca«es, 
yet  in  com|ilicatcd  ones  the  surgeon  should  have  at  hand,  beside 
the  above,  diflerent  sizes  of  catgut  and  silk,  a  scalpel,  and  aneurism 
needle.  It  is  my  practice  never  to  prepare  for  a  simple  case,  but 
secure  everything  that  could  possibly  be  needed  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

The  operation  by  means  of  the  progressive  ligature,  as  it  is  desig- 
nated, has  serious  ohjeclions,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  fatal  shock 
due  to  greater  traumatism ^  and  length  of  time  consumed  with  Uie 
complicated  technique.  If  catgut  be  era  ployed,  except  by  thiise  ac- 
customed to  its  preparation  or  use,  there  is  danger  that  it  will  slip, 
or  absorb  too  quii^'kly  and  give  rise  to  secondary  bicmorrhage  ;  silk^ 
if  cut  short,  may  remain  as  a  foreign  bmly,  keep  up  a  discharge,  and 
make  it  necessary  to  annoy  the  patient  by  a  second  operation  to  ex- 
tract it.  If  this  material  be  tied  down  and  the  ends  allowcil  to 
protrude  from  the  wound,  there  is  danger  of  sepsi«  from  capillary  at- 
traction, and  the  silk  threads  cannot  often  be  removetl  before  the  fourth 
week*  Where  the  clamps  are  employed,  they  come  off  within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  haemorrhage,  and  the 
patients  are  discharged  from  the  hospital  within  three  weeks.  Then, 
the  clamps  can  be  applied  much  higher  than  ligatures,  even  if  the 
vagina  be  stretched  or  incised.  The  objection  that  the  clamp  opera- 
tion is  unsurgiral,  or  not  an  ideal  operation,  goes  for  nothing,  since 
better  results  have  been  obtained  froui  them  than  from  the  liga- 
tures. 

For  the  past  six  yciirs,  I  have  practiced  according  to  the  foregoing 
principles,  with  success  which  has  been  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  a 
source  of  great  benefit  to  my  patients.  During  this  time  I  have 
removed  the  uterus  per  vaginam  forty-two  times.  Many  of  these 
operations  were  easy  and  rcquireil  but  a  few  minutes;  others  were 
complicated,  attended  by  accidents,  an<l  demanded  all  the  skill  I 
could  command.  The  shortest  operation  consumed  but  eight  minutes, 
and  the  laily  wa^  out  of  her  l>ed  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Three 
took  i'rom  forty-five  minntea  to  an  liour,  and  one  two  and  one-half 
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hours;*  the  reraaiiuler  were  easily  finishetl  withio  thirty  miiuites. 
The  complications  which  proh^nged  the  operations  were:  Hitmato- 
t'ele,  extension  of  the  carcinoma  to  ihe  b roa J  ligaments,  f  ^^^^y  hii'g^ 
uteri  or  small  vaginfe,  destruction  uf  the  cervix,  and  inflammatory 
adhesions. 

The  operations  were  for  the  following  ^liseases;  Two  for  prolapsus 
uteri  (one  of  which  was  complicated  by  carcinoma  of  tlie  portio) ; 
two  for  neurasthenia;  one  for  a  com[ilcte  unilateral  laceration  of  the 
Uterus^  with  an  incurable  purulent  discharge;  one  for  malignant  ad- 
enoma  ;  two,  each,  for  sarcoma  and  cjircinoma  of  the  fundus  uteri. 
In  the  remainder,  thirty-two  casa^,  the  cancerous  disease  started  in 
the  portio  or  cervical  canal 

Two  patients  died,  and  the  fmuses  of  their  deaths  were  deter- 
mnied  by  post-mortem  examinations.  Tiie  first  was  sent  by  Dr.  I>. 
Mcpherson,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y,  Death  was  from  septic  peritonitis 
caiise<i  by  a  cancerous  no(Uile  (three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
which  was  detached  during  the  operation,  and  lodged  in  the  i)elvis 
near  the  origin  of  the  left  broad  ligament.  The  uterus  was  tive 
inches  long,  and  correspondingly  thickened.  The  operation  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  The  second  death  was  a  patient  from  Dr.  W» 
M.  Follet,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,and  was  causal  hy  ileus.  I  opened 
the  abdomen  and  broke  up  the  adhesions  which  obstructed  the  in- 
testines, but  she  did  not  have  sufficient  strength  to  undergo  the  sec- 
ond operation,  and  dietl  on  the  seventh  day.  Her  uterus  was  four 
and  one-half  inches  long,  and  the  operation  was  also  very  difficult. 

Forty-two  cases,  with  two  <leaths,  make  my  mortality  in  vaginal 
hysterectomy  4.76  per  cent.,  a  little  lower  than  the  average  in  ovari- 
otomy, 

DlSCUi^SIOK. 

R.  LiTBLAM,  M.D. :  I  am  very  glad  whenever  I  C5an  offer  a  word 
I  to  those  who  are  willing  to  hear  it,  that  may  adtl  to  the  ex[>erience 
I  tif  t[»ose  who  are  practicing  in  so   serious  a  department   of  gvnteco- 
1  logical  work  as  that  to  which  this  ptipcr  has  been  devoted-    Vaginal 
'  hysterectomy  is  one  of  the  grandest  expedients  tliat  has  been  devel- 
oped by  mo*lern  times.      Its  resources  are  almost  limitless,  so  far  as 
it  t3an  lie  applic<I  to  the  removal  of  the  uteru«*and  diseased  conditions 
connected  therewith.     Kothing  more  marvellous,  more  wonderful,  or 


•  Recovered  without  conipllcatioas, 
t  One  case. 
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satisfaetoi'v  lias  been  done  in  any  department  of  surgery  than  this 
pflrtieiilikr  o|^rati<jn.  I  have  maile  it  a  pjood  many  times,  ami 
every  time  have  beon  more  an<l  more  satisfied  of  its  tfiKciency  and 
of  it«  wide  range  of  applit-^ition.  Thiw  paper  clt>es  not  go  into 
detail  willi  reference  to  anytliing  except  vaginal  hysterectomy  for 
«uiccr,  and  tlie  rccljniqiie  ^iven  and  tlie  remarks  made  I  most  hear- 
tily a]»prove.  K^pecially  is  it  inipos.'^ible  to  emphasise  what  the 
es^ayint  has  so  well  pnt  forth  as  to  the  importance  of  an  early  diag- 
noj^in,  and  of  an  early  operation  when  it  is  necessary  at  all.  This 
should  l>e  em|if»asized  in  the  presence  of  general  practitioners,  be* 
cause  snch  casein  are  pot  off  until  the  evil  day  lias  come,  and  the 
disease  has  prn{;rt»ss(jj  Bit  I'nr  that  even  this  recourse  will  be  of  little 
avail.  A**  tc»  the  l\»€lor*>*  idea  that  enretling  liad  better  be  left  out 
»s  part  of  tliis  oiK?ratiuii,  1  l>eUeve  he  is  perfectly  ri^ht.  As  to 
the  dojsirabiliiy  of  operating  upon  these  patients  early^  when  an 
operation  is  determined  upon,  and  not  allow  them  in  worry  or  reflect 
abiiut  it  for  days  and  weeks  beforehand,  and  not  tn  bring  tlieni  into 
a  hospital  until  you  are  about  ready  to  go  to  work,  I  think  is  an 
excellent  one.  It  iiv^oiils  a  mental  sho<"k  beforehand,  and  it  puU*  the 
[mtient  in  the  l>est  t^jndition  for  operation,  for  slie  doesn't  stop  to 
think  much  about  it. 

I  waul  to  rail  your  attention  to  one  fact,  however;  and  that  is?, 
that  the  French  are  far  ahead  of  the  Germans  in  this  matter,  and 
tliat  the  best  results  have  been  derivetl  by  them,  for  this  is  a  French 
opomtion.  The  technique  which  tlie  Doctor  has  given  you  is? essen- 
tially Paeu's  operation,  or  Richelieu's  operation^  neither  of  whom  are 
mentioned  in  liis  |>apcr.  As  to  the  results  derived  from  this  opera- 
tion for  vaginal  liysterectomy^  Puen  lias  liad  the  best  in  the  world, 
not  even  exa^pting  my  good  friend  Dr.  Lee,  whose  reconls  are  the 
bei^t  on  cliiH  side  of  tlie  water.  Dr,  I*aen*8  last  report  givey  one 
hundred  [ukI  fiftyK'iglit  cases  of  vaginal  hysterectomy  with  one  hun- 
dred and  til\y*eight  recoverie;^.  I  am  something  of  a  Frenchman  by 
adoption,  and  do  not  want  the  French  left  out  I  do  not  believe, 
where  you  c^n  lielp  it,  in  leaving  ligatures  about  the  broad  liga- 
ment^. 

It  li;is  been  ray  good  fortui>e  to  see  the  ojieration  made  in  a  number 
of  different  ways,  and  by  the  best  <^ierator  in  the  world  (L<*<)pold  of 
Dresden,  who  always  uses  the  ligature),  and  by  others.  The  Ger- 
mans will  not  make  the  operation  by  the  French  method  l>ecause  it 
is  French,  except  a  single  man  in  Berlin,  and  he  uses  the  clamps  or 
forceps.  In  Paris,  uobtKiy  will  use  the  ligature  because  it  is*  the 
German  metho*l,  and  the  best  way  for  us,  who  are  cosmopolitan,  is  to 
have  both,  and  use  wliatever  we  hke  ;  but  I  believe,  with  Dr.  I^e, 
that  tlie  clamp  is  much  better  and  safer. 

I  want  to  say  this  one  thing  in  favor  of  vaginal  hysterectomy  ai? 
over  any  form  of  abdominal  hysterectomy  that  has  l>een  devised  or 
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practiced  by  anybody  anywhere.  In  the  excellent  paper  that  we 
have  had  on  uterine  fibroid,  nothing  was  said  about  these  tumors 
being  always  almost  multiple,  and  of  their  recurrence.  They  don't 
come  back  in  the  same  stump,  but  there  will  be  another  sprout,  like 
potatoes.  Now  so  long  as  any  of  the  uterine  muscular  tissue  is  left 
behind  by  any  operation  for  uterine  fibroids,  there  is  a  possibility 
and  probability  of  recurrence.  If  you  know  your  business  you  can 
take  them  out  through  the  vagiua,  I  have  taken  out  by  the  vagina 
a  uterus  with  twenty-three  fibroids  attached  to  it. 
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REMOVAL    OF  THE  ENTIRE   UTERUS,   TOGETHER 

WITH  THE  APPENDAGES,  FOR  UTERINE 

FIBROIDS. 

By  Homer  L  Ostrom,  M,D.,  New  Yore^N.  Y. 


SrKrE  sending  the  title  of  this  paper  to  our  Chairman,  I  have 
be^n  able  to  clinically  %^enfj  the  entire  praoticability  of  an  operatioa 
that  I  have  advocatet!  for  several  year-^^  namely,  when  we  remove 
the  ovaries  and  tubes  for  diseases  of  which  they  alone  are  the  seat, 
we  not  only  can,  but  shonld,  remove  the  uterus  abo.  With  your 
permission,  therefore,  I  will  include  the  above  proposition  in  this 
discussion,  reserving  it,  however,  for  the  close  of  the  paper. 

With  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  operativ^e  surgery, 
and  the  perfecting  ofeurgieal  technique,  many  operations  are  justifia- 
ble and  possible  that  formerly  would  not  have  borne  the  test  that 
i^hould  be  ap]>lied  toall  scientific  procedures.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  abdominal  ssurgery  occupies  its  present  proud  position,  for,  aaj 
rule,  knowledge  must  |)ret^de  p  met  ice  ;  and  while  surgeons  for  mari 
years  prior  to  the  work  of  our  countryman,  Ephraim  McDowell,  be- 
lieved that  abdominal  tumors  should  he  removed  by  operation,  it  has 
only  been  by  the  elimination  of  sources  of  failure,  the  removal  of  erro- 
neous congervatiflm,  and  the  perfection  of  methods,  that  we  are  able  to 
show  such  great  results  in  this  branch  of  our  art* 

Esji^cially,  does  what  I  have  said  a[>ply  to  the  treatment  of 
uterine  tumors.  Ovariotomy  was  recognized  as  a  legitimate  opera- 
tion long  before  hysterectomy  was  placed  in  the  same  position  ;  and, 
even  now,  in  some  quarters,  among  those  who  advocate  electrolysis, 
the  advances  of  this  branch  of  aklominal  surgery  are  steadily  re- 
sisted. But  we  cannot  discard  well-founded  theory,  or  refuse  facta 
gained  from  clinical  experience. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  operation  of  abdominal  hysterectomy, per 
/•<;,  that  should  give  the  high  mortality  that  we  have  heretofore  been 
obliged  to  record.   With  improved  techniquCj  hysterectomy  for  uter- 
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ine  fibroids  should  not  give  a  higher  mortality  than  ovariotomy. 
The  lengtli  of  incision  nccea**ary  to  remove  a  large  tumor  has  long 
ceased  to  be  regarcletl  as  influencing,  one  way  or  the  other;  and  tht* 
roanipalation  of  the  alxlominal  organs  need  be  little  more  than  in 
ovariotomy.  Of  course,  there  is  more  manipulation  than  in  a  plain* 
going  ovariotomy,  but  not  more  than  in  cases  in  which  there  are 
adhesions  to  break  iqvfiiu!  tie.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  former  mortality  of  abdominal  liystereetomy  is, 
in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the  method  of  operating,  to  an  erroneous 
conception  of  pelvic  physiology,  and  to  false  eonservati.sm. 

What,  for  example,  when  applied  to  any  other  department  of  sur- 
gery, can  be  less  in  accord  with  modern  surgery  than  to  leave  in 
position  a  part  already  disea^ecl,  or,  judging  from  its  previous  history, 
one  that  will  very  probably  i)ecome  diseased?  Or,  what  is  less  in 
accord  with  all  that  antisepsis  has  tanglit  us,  than  to  deliberately  in- 
vite suppuration  and  Bloughing  of  tissue  as  in  the  extra-abdomioai 
treatment  of  the  uterine  jM^icle?  Why,  it  may  wilh  reason  be  askefl, 
f^hould  we  leave  the  appendages,  or  any  part  of  the  uterus,  wlieu  tlie 
major  part  of  the  latter  organ  is  taken  away?  We  have  long  since 
given  up  the  clamp  in  ovariotomy ;  why  should  we  continue  its  use 
in  hysterectomy,  and  why  should  we  leave  any  pctlicles  to  clump ? 
It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  all  operative  snrgeryf  that  the  riisk  in- 
curred is  in  proportion  to  the  tissue  constricted,  and  that  ihe  ideal 
method  of  controlling  hnemorrhage  is  by  ligating  the  artery  only  • 
in  proportion  as  we  apply  the  general  principles  of  surgery  to  ab* 
dominal  work,  and  do  not  make  it  in  any  sense  an  exce[>tion,  I  be* 
lieve  we  will  make  it  a  success.  The  abdomen  is  not  different  from^ 
other  parts,  save  that  it  contains  organs  essential  to  life,  and  is,  prac- 
tical ly^  a  closed  cavity  ;  and  if  we  work  here,  as  elsewhere,  carefully, 
expeditiously,  with  cleanliness,  removing  all  diseaseil  tissue,  tying 
all  arterieSi  and  providing  means  for  the  escape  of  injurious  fluids, 
Inparotomies  should  be  attended  with  no  more  danger  than  any  other 
major  surgical  operatinns,        • 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
fn>m  leaving  no  pedicles  in  abdominal  hysterectomy ;  they  are  ap- 
parent, and  neefl  not  be  defended.  The  question  is,  how  can  this  l)e 
ttccomjitished  with  a  minimum  risk*  From  I  he  cases  that  1  have  had 
during  the  past  winter,  eight  in  number,  in  which  I  have  removed 
the  entire  uterud,  together  with  tlie  appendages  for  uterine  fibroids, 
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T  am  led  to  believe  that  this  operation  is  le^  dangerous  than  iiDcler 
tlie  old  method  of  clamping  a  nterine  pedicle*  It  ia  certainly  more 
difficniU  ;  but  this  should  not  weigh  against  the  advantages  gained. 
All  of  the  eight  cases  have  recovered  promptly,  with  but  little  suf- 
fering, and  with  really  no  constitutional  disturbance.  Indeed,  the 
usual  symptoms  of  change  of  life  so  frecjuently  observed  after  double 
oophorectomy,  have  not  been  well  marked.  With  increased  facility 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  of  shock  attending  the  oper- 
ation, the  last  operation  having  l>een  completed  in  thirty  minutes. 
This  patient  walked  from  her  bed  to  her  cliair  on  the  eighteentli  day, 
and  returned  to  her  home  in  four  weeks. 

My  mettiod  of  operation  is  simple,  and  capable  of  great  rapidity, 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  patient  when  consistent  with  safety. 
After  opening  the  abdomen,  and  I  make  the  incision  large  enough 
to  allow  free  manipulation,  I  raise  the  tumor  by  screwing  into  it  my 
broad -flanged  corkscrew.  With  curved  nee<lles  which  I  have  had 
made  for  the  purpose  I  ligate  first  tlie  left  ovarian  artery  as  near  its 
origin  as  possible.  I  then  tear  or  cut  the  broad  ligament  down  to  the 
raginal  vault.  This  brings  the  uterine  artery  int^o  the  field  of  oper- 
ating, which  is  tied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ovarian  artery.  The 
right  side  is  then  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  bladder  is  next 
separate^!  from  the  anterior  uterine  surface,  and  then  the  rectura 
from  the  posterior  surface,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  tu- 
mor, uterus  and  appendages  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  pelvis.  But 
four  ligatures  remain  as  the  result  of  the  operation,  and  after  placing 
a  drainage-tube  in  the  vagina,  the  abdominal  wound  is  closed. 

Now.  upon  drainage  I  lay  great  stress,  and  consider  that  upon  its 
accomplishment  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the  operation  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  an  indiication  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  acts  as  a  safety-valve 
for  congestion  of  the  peritonieura.  But  I  have  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  maintaining  vaginal  drainage,  for  while  this  is  the  me- 
chanical drain  of  the  abdominal  cavky,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  vagina 
tends  to  close  more  rapidly  than  is  consistent  with  perfect  and  con- 
tinued drainage.  Moreover,  the  pelvic  organs  seem  to  fall  upon  the 
drainage- tube,  and  close  the  mouth. 

I  have  tried  various  methods  *  the  latia-croes  drainage-tul>e,  the 
glass  d  rain  age- tul>e,  the  iodoform  ganze^ — not  one  of  these  has  in 
my  hands,  so  far,  furnished   the  ideal  vaginal  drainage.     If  any 
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prefer^nc?e  is  given,  I  think  it  h  m  favor  of  a  eurvccl  ghm  tube,  or 
a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze.  Either  one  of  these  keeps  the  vagina 
open  (the  latter  e8j>eeially),  while  the  rubl>er  tube  closes,  and  the 
discharge  takes  place  outside  of  it. 

I  have  come  to  look  upon  a  free  discharge  during  the  first  twenty- 
fnur  hours  as  rather  favorable  than  otherwise.  Not  of  blood,  for 
this  should  practiciilly  cease  in  six  or  eight  hours,  but  of  a  bloiwly 
st*rura — fur  Ibis  indicates  tiiat  the  peritonteuui  is  i'unetionaily  active, 
and  therefore  that  the  pelvic  circulation  is  not  in  any  way  interfered 
with, 

Tlie  time  for  removing  drainage  depends  upon  several  conditions. 
A  feeling  of  local  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  rectum,  or  an  absence  of 
discharge,  will  point  to  its  removal  ;  for  when  these  conditions  exist 
the  tube  has  fulfillcnl  its  uifice  or  is  not  doing  its  work  well^ — in 
either  case  drainage  sl>oti Id  be  disconlimied  or  readjusted. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  tumor  is  very  large  and  grows  low  down 
in  the  jwlvis,  it  may  be  nwessary  to  apply  the  temporary  clamp 
before  tying  tlie  uterine  arteries.  This  happened  in  two  of  my 
cases,  but  I  think  it  must  l>e  exceptional,  for  after  liberating  the 
upper  border  of  the  broad  ligament,  ll)€  principal  obstacle  to  raising 
the  uterus  is  removed. 

There  is  8onf>etime8  ratlier  troublesome  bleedlug  from  the  posterior 
vaginal  opening,  though  why,  I  cannot  say — for  all  circulation  is 
cut  oft'  from  the  aaygos  artery  after  tying  the  utei'inc  arteries,  of 
which  it  is  a  branch.  Possibly  there  is  some  anomaly  of  the  circu- 
lation. It  therefore  would  probably  be  good  practice  always  to  sew 
the  serous  and  mucous  surfaces  togetlier  with  fiuecjitgut  before  clos- 
ing the  abdominal  wound. 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  only  very  imperfect  deductions  can  be 
drawn  from  eight  cases;  but  in  reviewing  these  they  compare  so 
favorably  with  those  operate<l  on  by  the  extra-abdominal-pedicle 
method,  both  as  to  mortality  and  convalescence,  that  I  am  forced  to 
the  belief  that  the  principle  is  a  true  erne,  whatever  may  be  the 
changes  antl  future  ian>rovements  in  the  technique  of  operating.  As 
an  oflset  against  the  great  suffering  and  prolonged  couvaleseDce 
attendant  upon  the  suppurating  pedicle  and  consequent  dangers  of 
septic  intectiou,  of  the  abler  methods — ^aud  of  all  these  I  regard  the 
elastic  ligature  and  pins  the  most  pernicious — we  have  the  minimum 
degree  of  suflering  (I  have  never  been  obliged  to  give  morphine 
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after  tins  c>peration)j  a  convalesence  that  is  not  prolonged  over  more 
than  three  weeks,  no  suppurating  pedicle,  and  no  danger  of  septic 
infection.  I  do  not  regard  this  o[>erutIon  as  severe  as  the  older  one, 
nor  shonid  it  be  as  long,  for  usually  much  time  is  consumed  in 
making  and  securing  the  pedicle.  From  all  aspects,  therefore,  the- 
oretic, scientific,  and  practical,  I  think  we  must  look  upon  the  remo- 
val of  the  entire  uterus,  together  with  the  appendages  for  uterine 
myoma,  as  an  operation  in  advance  of  the  older  one  of  leaving  a  part 
of  the  uterus  to  form  an  extra-abdominat  pedicle. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  concrerning  the  removal  of  (he  uterus 
when  tiie  operation  is  unfh.^rtakeu  for  diseased  a|>pendages.  For 
several  years  I  have  considered  this  an  operation  that  we  must  resort 
to  if  we  would  give  our  patients  the  chances  of  recovery  that  they 
have  reason  to  expect,  from  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  day. 
The  technical  difficulties  !u  the  way  of  its  accomplishment,  have, 
however^  until  recently  deterred  me  from  cjirrying  it  into  practice; 
but  with  a  growing  disregard  of  a  long  alxiominal  incision,  iivitli 
tl»e  advantages  conferred  by  the  Trendelenburg  position,  and 
with  a  confidence  acquired  from  my  success  in  total  e&tirpation  of 
the  uterus  tVir  fibroids,  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to  remove  the  uterus 
with  the  appendage.s,  when  tlie  latter  alone  are  diseased.  The  iive 
ciises  in  which  I  have  performed  tliis  operation  have  been  |>erfectly 
satisfactorv.  But  one  died,  and  that  death  was  not  the  result  of 
tlie  operution,  but  was  due  tc»  the  excessive  restlessness  of  the  patient 
and  her  unruly  disposition.  These,  together,  brought  on  fatal 
secondary  hiBmorrliage* 

The  advantage  of  this  operation  over  the  certainly  less  severe  one 
of  double  GOphorectoray  is,  that  the  cure  is  a  itidical  one.  I  think 
any  laparotomist  of  experience  w^ill  agree  with  me  tliat  cases  of  the 
removal  of  the  appendages  are  not  always  foUowed  by  the  expec^ted 
brilliant  results.  Pain  cnntinues,  frequently  more  severe  than  before 
the  operation.  The  uterus  remains  sensitive,  generally  becomes  dis- 
placetl,  either  backwards  or  downwards;  in  other  woixls,  becomes, 
after  the  removal  of  the  u varies  and  tubes,  a  foreign  body,  and  as 
such  is  suhject  to  the  laws  that  govern  such  Ixidies.  Again,  I  repeat, 
that  with  im  pro  veil  te<'huiqne,  and  with  a  l>etter  nnderstiinding  of 
reproductive  phy.siology,  to  cure  our  palientJ:^,  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  appendages,  we  must  also  remove  the  utc*ru9  if 
we  would  give  them  all  that  they  have  reason  to  expect  at  our  hands. 
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My  methofl  of  operating  is  very  similar  to  tlmt  of  remnving  the 
uterus  and  appendages  for  uterine  tumors.  The  manipulation, 
however,  is  more  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  no  large  foreign  body 
has  existeil  to  push  or  to  displace  the  pelvic  viscera  upwards;  but 
with  a  hifge  inciBion,  and  wiih  tlie  Interlines  held  out  of  the  way^  the 
operation  is  rendered  comparatively  easy. 

Discussion. 

Alonzo  Booth  by,  M  D.  :  In  discussing  an  operation  like'*  Total 
Extirpation  of  the  Urerus  throtrgh  the  Abdomen/'  it  i5^  necessary  to 
eon6i(ler»  not  only  the  danger  attending  it,  and  the  results  thut  may 
be  exj>eeted  from  it,  Init  we  must  take  into  coti&ideratidu  the  charae* 
ter  of  the  disease,  whether  it  is  likely  to  {irodut^  fieriou8  disturbance 
or  dcatli  in  the  near  future,  or  is  likely  to*  remain  eoraparatively 
harmless  for  some  time. 

I  think  we  may  safely  agree  with  the  paper  ju^t  read,  that  this 
operation  lias  come  to  be  recognized  n-^  not  only  a  justifiable  one 
under  extreme  t-onditions,  but  one  that  should  be  frctpiently  made. 
Probalily — in  fact»  I  sliouhl  say  undonl»tedly  —  the  danger  I'roni  it  is 
a  Httle  more  than  iVora  ovariotomy,  or  from  the  removal  of  ovaries 
and  tubes,  and  certainly  it  is  a  more  difficult  one  to  make  under  or- 
dinary circumstance!*,  btit  it  is  not  more  dangerous  than  ovariotomy 
was  a  fi?w  years  ag<». 

Tlie  question  arises^whcn  or  fc*r  what  diseases  slial I  this  operation 
he  done?  I  shouhl  say  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  should  be 
done  for  only  two  conditions— uterine  fibromata  and  malignant  dis- 
eases of  the  ulerus. 

In  the  paper  I  am  to  discuss  the  claim  is  made  that  the  uterus 
should  be  removed  when  the  ovaries*  and  tubes  are  removetl,  whether 
it  is  diseased  or  not,    I  shotdd  must  deddedly  take  exception  to  tliis. 

1  do  not  beh'cve  that  it  shouhl  be  removeil  unless  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  disease  that  is  not  readily  cured.  The  failure  to  obtain  favorable 
results  will  not  be  found  to  lye  in  a  healtliy  uterus.  That  must  be 
Sfmght  elsewliere.  It  will  frequently  be  *bund  in  a  nou-absorbable 
ligature, 

I  assume  this,  becjiuse  I  have  had  very  much  less  trouble  follow* 
ing  my  abdominal  operaiiuns  since  using  nothing  but  catgut  liga- 
tures. Another  sourc*e  of  trouble  is  the  disturbance  to  the  bowels 
from  their  unfavorable  position,  and  from  the  adhesions  which  are 
ufiavoidable. 

The  method  of  operating  has  not  been  quite  so  clearly  put  as  it 
might  be.  True,  one  long  incision  and  raised  hips  are  essential 
steps,  but  when  we  consider  that  we  are  working  between  the  bladder 
in  front  and  the  rectum  Ix-himl,  with  the  ureters  on  each  side,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  cut  and  sew  with  the  utmost  care.     Then,  it  is  a 
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fact  that  aside  from  the  ovarian  and  uterine  arteries,  the  partii  to  lie 
severed  are  very  vascular  and  gre^it  care  must  be  used  to  be  sure 

that  all  vessels  are  secured.  Just  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  tliat  the  case  of  death  from  what  the  Doctor  calh  secondary 
biemorrhage  causefl  by  the  restlessness  of  the  patient,  was  due  to  hiem* 
orrhage  from  small  unsecured  vessels,  and  that  the  restlessness  was 
due  to  this  hffimorrhage.  I  am  very  positive  in  my  |>osition  that  we 
never  have  f^condary  hiemorrliage  except  from  a  defect  in  securing 
the  vessels,  a<  the  result  of  a  septic  inflammatioti,  or  from  such  vio- 
len(*e  as  would  be  impossible  from  the  movements  of  a  patient. 

After  having  removed  (he  ovary  in  the  ordinary  way,  1  tie  the 
broad  lig^ament  in  sections  and  cut  it  across,  keeping  close  to  the 
uterus.  Tliis  is  done  on  each  side ;  then  an  incision  is  made  through 
the  peritfiijfeunj,  in  front  and  back,  so  as  to  leave  flaps  that  can  be 
easily  unite*!  later  on.  The  separation  of  the  uterus  from  the  bladder 
can  be  made  f|nite  rapidly  and  safely,  by  keeping  hard  against  the 
uterus,  and  tlie  same  is  true  from  behind.  In  (^se  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  cervix,  the  dissect rou  should  be  carried  well  down  so  hb  to 
leave  a  comparatively  small  opening  into  the  vagina.  After  the  re- 
moval has  been  completefl,  then  the  parts  should  be  brought  to- 
gether, using  at  first  buried  sutures,  and  »t  the  same  time  dossing  all 
the  bletniing  ves^sels.  This  will  bring  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane 
well  up  to  the  peritonBeura,  which  is  to  be  stitched  together,  forming 
a  long  seam  from  the  site  of  one  ovary  to  that  of  the  other.  In  the 
centre  a  rubber  drainage-tube  may  be  carried  down  into  the  vagina; 
this  should  be  held  in  place  by  a  catgut  suture,  and  shouhl  not  pro- 
jert  outside.  If  care  is  used  in  stopping  all  bleeding,  and  in  bring- 
ing llie  peritoneal  surfaces  together,  tliere  is  scarcely  more  need  of 
a  draiuHge-tuW  than  there  is  in  making  a  simple  ovariotomy. 

During  the  past  three  months  I  have  removed  the  uterus  five 
times,  four  of  which  were  for  uteri r»e  fibroids,  and  one  for  carcinoma 
of  tfie  uterus,  and  in  neither  ea>e  has  there  lieen  any  symptoms  more 
severe  than  from  a  simple  ovariotomy,  but  evidences  of  a  more  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  system  have  existed,  and  it  has  required 
a  longer  time  for  complete  recovery. 

I  shall  not  raise  the  question  as  to  wdicther  ev^ery  case  of  uterine 
fibroid  should  be  remove*!,  and  WMth  it  the  uterus,  but  content  my- 
self with  the  o|>itiion  that  this  is*  the  course  to  pursue  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  In  carcinoma  extending  above  the  vaginal  cervix, 
hut  not  so  far  as  to  j>revent  tlie  removal  of  all  the  tissue  involved, 
I  should  advise  total  extirpation,  and  that  through  the  abdomen.  • 

Toe  Chairman:  I  think  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
work  that  has  beeu  done  here.  I  dou't  think  the  Institute  has  ever 
had  Wtter  work  done  in  this  department;  and  we  are  in  tlie  centre 
of  tins  work  now.  If  we  had  a  few  hours  left  we  could  go  on  and 
finish  u|i  tlie  work«     I  know  that  many  of  you  are  ready  to  jump  to 
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your  feet  with  opinions,  and  the  ball  has  iiist  been  opened.  Dr.  Lee 
would  like  to  respond,  bo  would  others  like  to  throw  in  their  little 
mite,  and  so  swell  the  volume  of  knowledge  on  this  point.  We  c^n 
congratulate  ourselves,  however,  on  the  fact  that  we  have  such  a  corps 
of  practitioners  able  to  handle  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  we  may 
well  take  pride  to  ourselves  when  we  find  men  coming  here  able  to 
compete  with  the  record  of  any  operators  on  earth.  We  have  them 
in  this  room  now.     The  section  now  stands  adjourned. 
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Chicago,  III.,  June  1,  1893. 

The  Section  in  Materia  Medioa  of  the  World's  Congress  of 
Homoeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  convened  on  Thursday,  June 
1,  1893,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  in  the  Hall  of  Washington,  Art  Institute 
Building. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Cowperthwaitc,  of  Chicago,  III.,  Chairman  of  the  Sec- 
tion, after  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  delivered  his  Inaugural 
Address,  taking  as  his  theme  "  The  Present  Condition  of  the  Ho- 
moeopathic Materia  Med  lea." 

The  first  essay  read  was  by  A.  L.  Monroe,  M.D.,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  entitled  "  A  Study  of  Sepia,  Pathological,  Clinical,  and  Com- 
parative." Its  discussion  was  by  Drs.  H.  C.  Allen,  of  Chicago,  111. ; 
Lizzie  Gray  Gutherz,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  T.  F.  Allen,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  the  author  of  the  ])aper. 

The  next  paper  was  entitled  "  My  Bryonia  Day,''  by  Frank  Kraft, 
M.D.,  of  Cleveland,  O.  A  discussion  was  had  by  Dr.  Wilson  A. 
Smith,  of  Morgan  Park,  III.,  and  Howard  Crutcher,  of  Chicago,  III. 

Dr.  Wm.  K.  Leonard,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  presented  a  pa[)er 
on  "  The  Revival  of  Therapeuticts."  It  was  debated  by  Drs.  H. 
W.  Westover,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  J.  H.  Henry,  of  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Eldridge  C.  Price,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
"  Practical  Psychology  in  Its  Relation  to  Pathogenesy."  The  dis- 
cussion was  by  Drs.  T.  S.  Hoyne,  of  Chicago,  111.,  A.  L.  Monroe, 
of  Louisville,' Ky.,  T.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  by  Dr. 
Price,  the  author  of  the  paper. 

An  essay  by  Charles  Mohr,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  entitled 
'*  Primary  and  Secondary  Symptoms  ;  or  the  Opposite  Action  of 
Large  and  Small  Doses,"  was  presented  by  title. 

*'  Phytolacca  Leaf,  Fruit  and  Root,"  by  Robert  Boocock,  M.D., 
of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  X.  Y.,  was  also  presented  by  title. 

The  Section  was  then,  on  motion,  declared  adjourned. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS, 
By  a*  C.  Cowpbrtwwaitb,  MD.^  Chicago,  III,,  Cbairmar. 


.The  Present  Condition  op  the  HoMrEOPATBic  ilATERiA 

Medica. 

Over  a  century  has  roUe^l  by  since  Haliiieniann  laid  ihe  corner- 
stone to  the  foundation  of  the  Homoeopatfiie  Materia  Medica.  It 
would  seem  that  one  htmdretl  years'  experience  would  have  devel- 
oped all  of  the  faults  and  all  of  the  excellencies  of  any  system  of 
therapeutics — indeed  the  present  is  the  only  instance  where  any 
special  system  of  therapeutics  has  survived  thelap«eof  a  century. 

Systems  rise  and  shine  for  a  while,  and  then  fallj  to  he  seen  and 
heard  of  no  more;  but  Hahnemann  built  u|mn  a  u3ore  solid  basis* 
His  mature  mind  had  seen  the  folly  of  attempting  to  build  a  founda- 
tion upon  sand,  and  he  was  therefore  extremely  careful  that  the  soil 
upon  which  he  builded  should  be  of  an  enduring  character. 

As  the  years  rolled  by,  and  stone  after  Btone  was  added  to  the 
structure,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  witli  the  material  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  assistance  which  Hahnemann  received,  mistakes  should 
have  been  made  lM)th  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  material  used,  and 
in  the  method  of  its  use.  So  we  find,  upon  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords of  provings  made  by  Hahnemann  and  his  immediate  disciples, 
that  errors  frefjuently  became  incorporated  into  the  Materia  Med ica^ 
scmietimes  the  result  of  a  mistake,  sometimes  the  result  of  an  over- 
fertile  imagination  of  an  over- zealous  worker.  Hahnemann  was 
naturally  systematic  in  all  his  methods,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  insure  system  v%*ith  all  those  who  assisted 
him  io  the  work  he  was  carrying  forwanl.  Then,  too,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  time,  Hahnemann  allowed  to  enter  into  the  make  up 
of  his  Materia  Meflica,  symptoms  which  he  did  nut  claim  to  have 
obtained  by  j>rovings,  but  which  he  had  seen  so  often  pass  away 
under  the  influence  of  the  reme<ly,  that  he  felt  fully  justified  in  in- 
corporating such  symptoms  in  the  Materia  Medica.   The  experience 
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of  one  hundred  years  has  Btmngly  developed  the  truth  of  many  of 
these  so-called  clinical  symptoms,  as  it  has  at  the  same  time  shown 
the  weakness  of  many  pathogenetic  symptoms  oljlaioed  by  certain 
of  the  pro  vers,  to  whom  reference  lias  already  been  made. 

If  we  take  the  Homceopathic  Materia  Medica  of  to-day  and  ex- 
amine it  as  a  wliole,  we  cannot  hel[>  beinj^  appalled  at  the  magnitude 
of  its  syniptomiitoliigy.  The  first  thtmght  that  strikers  us  is  die  ne- 
cessity of  reducHig  tfiis  vast  ma?is  of  symptoms  into  a  smaller  com  pass, 
with  (if  possible)  a  more  relialile  and  sj'slematic  foundation.  To  this 
end  many  workers  in  Materia  Meiliea  have  been  aiming  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  That  it  is  no  light  task,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  as  yet  but  little  headway  has  been  gained,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  lliat  the  headway  which  has  been  gained  has  not  been 
altugetlier  in  the  direction  of  a  betler  and  purer  Materia  Medica. 

Ever  since  the  Eneiftdopmdia  of  Materia  Medica  was  given  us  by 
Dr,  Allen,  sfieeial  attention  has  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  weed- 
ing out  the  mis(ake.s  that  have  been  made  in  the  atx'umulation  of 
that  vast  amount  of  material  necessary  to  give  us  the  Materia  Mediea 
of  to-day.  How  to  accomplisli  this  result  without  doing  more  injury 
than  good  has  been  a  problem  that  has  not  as  yet  been  solved. 

Undoubtedly,  with  the  wheat  has  grown  up  much  chafiT  that  should 
(if  possible)  be  separated  thereiVom.  One  might  say  that  it  were 
better  to  let  them  grow  together  until  the  harvest;  another  might 
reply  the  harvest  time  has  already  come^  and  the  se|>arating  of  the 
wheat  from  tlie  chaff  ought  not  longer  to  be  delayed. 

The  first  important  movement  in  this  diretiion  that  has  received 
the  yificial  .sanctiun  of  the  Homa*i>patlnc  School  of  medicine  is  em- 
braced in  tliat  most  ad  in  i  ruble,  yet  greatly  abused  work,  the  Encyclo-- 
patulm  of  Drug  Patkof/aiejty^ 

Therein  Dr.  Hughes  has  given  us  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect 
patliogenctic  symptomatology  that  our  school  has  ever  jKDSsessed. 
Others  are  inclined  to  work  in  something  of  the  same  direction,  the 
great  cry  being  a  reeonstrneted  Materia  Medica;  but  with  all  who 
undertake  a  work  of  tins  kinti  there  seems  to  be  the  same  tendency 
to  too  freely  discard  the  entire  symptoraatolngy  of  Hahnemann 
unless  the  same  lie  estaljHshed  by  such  overwhelming  proof  as  to  the 
original  source  from  wliich  it  was  obtained^  that  there  can  be  noques- 
tion  whatever  as  to  its  authenticity. 

While  we  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  Hahnemano  having 
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maile  errors  in  the  compilation  of  his  great  work  on  Materia  Medica, 
and  while  we  are  still  more  willing  to  admit  that  errors  crept  into 
his  work  through  the  agency  of  tha^ie  who  were  acting  with  him, 
nevertheless  when  we  contemplate  the  fact  that  over  a  hundred  years 
has  not  weakened  the  jwjwer  of  otir  symptomatology,  we  ought  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  a  very  little  tlihig  for  ns  to  do  to  wipe  out  at  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  four-fifths  the  sum  of  all  the  symptoms  which 
have,  up  to  recent  date,  const ituteil  the  Homoeopathic  Materia 
Medica,  This  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  edited  the  Ency- 
dop.rdki.  It  was  only  proposp<l  that  this  work  should  be  a  basis  for 
future  experiment  in  drug  pathogenesy,  and  that  it  should  in  no  way 
abrogate  the  symptomatology  of  the  old  Materia  Metlica,  At  the 
same  time  there  are  those  to-day  who  see  the  necessity  of  doing  away 
entirely  with  many  symptoms  which  have  been  the  result  of  carefu' 
provings  frequently  veriHtxJ. 

Careful  consideration  of  tliis  subject  shows  ns  very  plainly  that  a 
large  majority  of  these  symf>toms  which  have  been  the  sheet-anchor 
of  the  Homoeopathic  physician  for  nearly  a  century  are  not  found  in 
this  much  desired  list  of  pathogenetic  symptoms.     There  is  scarcely 

physician  living  of  the  older  school  of  Honin^opathy  that  h:is  not 
^erifie<J,  many  times  over,  thousands  of  symptoms  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  entirely  emasculate  from  the  HomoBopathic  Materia 
Medica — ^indeed,  the  favored  symptoms,  those  which  oftencst  lead  the 
physician  to  tlie  prescription  of  the  drug,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
proposed  new  work  on  Materia  Medica, 

When  we  consider  the  wonilerful  success  that  Honifeopathy  has 
achieved  during  its  existence,  and  when  wc  realize  that  this  success 
has  been  entirely  due  to  the  ajiplication  of  drugs  in  accordance  with 
the  symptomatology  given  us  by  Hahnemann,  it  is  certainly  a  matter 
which  wc  should  approach  very  slowly  when  we  think  of  attempting 
to  throw  out  very  largely  the  very  class  of  symptoms  which  have 
made  Homceopathy  what  it  is  to-day*  Thei'efore  we  hold,  that  while 
works  like  the  C^dopitdia  nf  Dntg  Paihogenemj  are  of  inestimable 
value  as  forming  the  foundation  ibr  future  experiments  and,  if  you 
please,  the  building  of  the  reconstructed  Materia  Mcdica,  yet,  at  the 
same  lime,  we  feel  that  the  duty  every  Homa>opatbic  physician  owes 
to  the  memory  of  Hahnemann  and  the  past  success  of  Horn teopathy 
as  a  distinct  system  of  practice,  is  that  he  should  not  discard  the  ex* 
j>eriences  of  the  past.     It  may  be  that  errors  have  crept  into  the 
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Materia  Meilica  from  sources  which  we  least  expect;  it  may  be 

fcih[e  that  Allen^s  Enctfcfopndla  of  Materia  Medica  i&  a  va^t  mass  cl? 
ruhbihh  ;  it  may  he  jm^ihle  tirat  Heriog's  Guiding  St/mptoms — that 
womkrful  accnniulation  of  olioical  experiences — is  wui"*^  than  rub- 
bigh ;  but  these  are  wliat  has  made  Honueopatiiy  what  it  is  to-day, 
and  we  certainly,  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  common  sense, 
cannot  afibrd  to  allow  them  to  l>e  relegated  to  tlie  past  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  reconstructed  Materia  Medica  upon  a  new  and  more 
scientific — at  least  more  niodern — basis. 

One  writer,  in  commenting  upon  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  Materia  Medica,  S4iys  :  "  The  endeavor  slum  Id  be  to  btudy  drug- 
efTect*,  and  to  disentangle  from  the  pure  material  or  adventitious  de- 
tails; to  separate  the  certain  and  probable  from  the  mere  |>ossible, 
rejecting  the  impossible j"  and  he  concludes:  **Thus,  ultimately, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  world  of  mc<licine  and  T^fateria  Medica  the 
pure  drug-eflWts  and  synthetic  work  that  will  court  scientific  analysis 
and  criticism." 

This  sounds  well,  and  if  we  can  build  up  such  a  Materia  Medica 
as  this  without  in  the  least  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  the  Materia 
Medica  we  already  possess,  allowing  the  latter  to  be  our  working 
material  and  the  former  to  be  our  scientific  material,  until  such  time 
has  come  that  its  verification  cliuically  shall  have  placed  it  l)eyond 
peradventure  of  a  doubt,  then,  very  well ;  but  that  produced  with 
the  Materia  Medica  of  IlLihnemanu,  as  now  adopted  and  in  use,  and 
which  hap,  as  w^e  have  alrea<ly  remarke<l,  been  the  bisis  of  all  Hom- 
oeopathic practice  fijr  one  hundred  ycai"s,  we  contend  that  this  Mate- 
ria Medica,  while  it  may  not,  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  be  able 
to  court  scientific  analysis  and  criticism,  is,  nevertheless,  the  Homce* 
opathic  Materia  Medica,  and  will  so  remain  so  long  as  time  shall 
endure. 

The  great  trouble  in  attempting  to  bnihl  up  a  new  and  recon- 
structed Materia  Medica  lies  in  the  fatlil>ility  of  human  jtidgment. 

The  variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  connected  with  the 
reproving  of  drugs  and  the  rearrangement  of  those  drugs  in  a  Mate- 
ria Medica  that  one  might  cou-^ider  to  be  quite  wise  and  necessary 
and  reliable,  another  might  consider  useless  and  unnecessary. 

So  while  it  would  seem  that  it  may  be  best  to  reconstruct  the  Ma- 
teria Meflica  upon  a  pathogenetic  basis  and  give  us  a  new'  Materia 
Medicii  that  will  be  scientific  and  possibly  practical,  we  nevertheless 
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think  this  Materia  Medica  cannot  and  never  will  take  the  place  of 
the  Materia  Medica  already  in  existence.  We  may  question  as  much 
as  we  please,  the  fact,  however,  remains,  that  those  who  have  most 
closely  followed  the  symptomatology  as  we  now  have  it,  are  those 
who  have  been  the  most  successful  in  their  practice. 

Perhaps  it  might  prove  of  greater  benefit  were  we  to  expend  the 
same  amount  of  energy  required  for  reconstructing  the  Materia 
Medica  in  inducing  ourselves  and  others  to  more  closely  follow  that 
which  we  already  have. 

We  submit,  then,  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Materia  Medica  is  favorable  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Homoeopathic 
school  of  practice  if  we  will  only  l)e  contented  to  abide  by  it  and  not 
be  continually  looking  out  for  something  better  and  more  scientific 
in  its  character. 

I  would  not  have  it  appear  that  I  would  rest  satisfied  without 
ever  making  any  advancement  by  any  means.  The  work  of  reprov- 
ing, the  work  of  clinical  verification,  the  work  of  reconstruction,  if 
you  please,  should  be  going  on  continually,  but  not  in  that  wholesale 
way  that  means  the  destruction  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  Let  us 
make  the  best  of  that  which  we  already  have,  and  not  allow  our 
great  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  inteuRcly  scientific  and  modern 
in  all  our  methods  and  plans  to  cause  us  to  entertain  the  great  mis- 
take of  proscribing  the  only  Materia  Medica  that  has  ever  proved 
its  value  at  the  bedside,  withstanding  the  crucial  tests  of  a  century's 
application. 
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A  STVI>Y  OF  SEPIA,  PATHOLOGICAL,  CLLVICAL 
AND  COMPARATIVE 

Bt  A.  L.  Monroe,  M.D^  Louisville,  Kt. 


The  early  history  of  Hahnemann,  which  ia  coextensive  with  the 
early  history  of  Homoeopathy,  records  no  more  striking  example  of 
keen  intuition  than  that  displayetl  in  the  manner  of  his  introdiK^tion 
of  Sepia — the  great  polychrest — into  our  Materia  Medlea,  First, 
in  his  discovery  of  this  snhtle  agent  as  the  cause  of  decliniDg  health 
in  hi.^  artist  friend,  and  next  in  liis  thorough  proving  of  the  drug 
and  his  swift  recognition  of  its  ability  to  become  a  valuable  thera- 
peutic aid. 

Provings  so  perfect  and  complete  had  he  made  single-handetl  that 
the  effortH,  many  years  later,  of  an  army  of  provers,  bi»th  male  and 
female,  kept  under  trained  obHcrvation  for  a  long  time  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Homceopathv  not  only  did  not  add  to  or  take  from 
their  voliiraej  but  only  verified  them  in  their  entirety. 

All  this  considered,  I  cannot  liope  to-day  to  add  materially  to  the 
knowledge  already  obtainalde  by  you  of  the  drug,  but  witih  to  at^ 
tempt,  as  for  as  possible,  to  endow  it  with  a  distinct  individuality, 
to  present  to  your  mind*s  eye  a  cameo,  clear-cut  and  concise,  of  a 
therapeutic  agent  that  you  are  gratefully  using  every  day.  Not  only 
thi8,  but  as  the  present  method  of  imparting  Materia  Medica  is  a 
subject  iyi  perennial  interest  to  all  teachers  of  this  ultimatum,  this 
»lne  qua  non  of  medical  seienee,  and  must  ever  determine  the  relative 
adv^anee  of  Horaceopathy,  I  will  inevitably  give  at  the  same  time  a 
hint  of  my  own  method  and,  perhaps,  draw  similarly  from  other 
teachers  present^  thus  inaugurating  a  general  love-feast  of  giving 
and  receiving  that  may  refresh  and  improve  us  alK 

Sepia  Is  a  ganglionic  or  vegetative,  hence  we  natuially  expect  it  to 
prove  a  deep  and  long-acting  remedy,  hence  one  exerting  a  profound 
effect  upon  nutrition, 

As^  like  A|>is  and  Lach.^  it  is  an  animal  poison,  we  expect  it  to 
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produce  changes  in  the  blncnl,  atfeeting  not  only  its  olirniical  char- 
acter, but  also  its  fluidity  and  nutritive  qualities.  In  all  these  re- 
spects we  are  not  disapjiolntecL  With  altered  blood,  we  must  expect 
appreciative  effects  to  \ye  exerted  upon  the  nerve  centres,  hence  a 
condition  of  nervous  excitement  accompanied  by  weakness — a  con- 
dition of  irritable  weakness  displaying  itself  in  circulatory  ebulli- 
tions and  depressed  nutrition.  Here,  again,  we  are  not  dimpjiointed 
and  can  readily  trace  its  relationship  with  Apis  and  Luch,,  as  well 
as  with  Murex,  Moschus  and  otlier  drugs  of  animal  origin. 

With  this  state  of  depressed  nutrition  we  are  not  surpriged  to  find 
eiisting  a  relaxed  condition  of  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  body — au 
atonic  condition,  one  of  lassitude,  of  muscular  weakness  and  relaxa- 
tion not  only  of  the  voluntary  raiiscles,  but  more  jmlpably  in  this 
caj?e  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  including 
those  which  regulate  the  calibre  ot'  the  bloodvc*?sel9 — a  condition 
very  much  resembling  that  found  under  Gelseni.,  but  more  pro- 
found and  more  enduring.  Thus  Si^pia  may  be  thought  of  us  the 
chronic  Grelsera.,  just  as  Sulph.  is  the  chronic  Acon»  and  Calc,  carb. 
the  chronic  Bellad.  The  most  pronounced  evidence  of  this  tissue 
relaxation  is  shown  here  by  the  ever*pre^ent  tendency  in  the  Sepia 
patient  toward  a  sagging  of  the  movable  tissues,  especially  the  depen- 
dent ones,  the  Ijowels,  the  rectum  and  the  womb,  giving  us  Dtany 
of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  drug, 

L  "  The  gone,  weak  feeling  in  the  epigastrium,"  due  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  l>owels  toward  the  lower  abdomen. 

2,  The  feeling  "as  though  the  womb  would  drop  out,  causing  her 
to  sit  down  and  to  cross  her  limbs  for  support,"  due  to  relaxation  of 
the  uterine  su|jports  as  well  as  to  the  passive  hyperiemiu  of  the  organ, 
increasing  its  weight. 

3,  The  prolapsus  recti  and  the  feeling  as  tliough  there  was  a  weight 
in  the  rectum,  described  by  some  proversas  a  **ronnd  balL**  The  same 
atonic  tissues  give  the  Si^pia  patient  the  "  pot-belly,"  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  drug.  Accompanying  the  above  symptoms,  we  have  a 
sensory  hyperapsthesia  characterized  by  mental  irritability,  an  intol- 
erance of  odors,  of  strong  light,  of  noise,  indicating  the  drug  in  gas- 
tric and  uterine  disorders  and  sick  hea<lache ;  also  an  intolerance  of 
contact,  often  indicating  it  in  vaginal  pruritus. 

This  hyjiera^thesia  is  pronounced  in  the  Nux  patient,  who  has 
the  same  intolerance  of  odors,  accompanietl  here  by  the  irregular, 
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Spasmodic  and  inefficient  performance  of  gastric  and  intestinal  fanc- 
tioos;  in  the  Laeh.  patient  in  the  intolerance  of  tourh  or  pressure 
displayed  in  the  desire  to  loosen  the  clothing,  e^|>ecially  about  the 
neck  and  abdoraen.  In  the  Phas.  patient  in  the  aggravation  from 
electrical  changes  in  the  air,  as  well  as  from  those  of  humidity*  In 
the  Silic.  patient  in  the  aggravation  from  light,  Doise^  motioD  and 
thermal  changes.  In  the  Arsen.  patient  in  the  irritable  weakness 
which  is  so  extreme  and  is  accompanied  by  such  great  mental 
physical  unrest. 

The  circulatory  irregularities  found  in  the  Sepia  patient  arecau? 
by  a  paresis  of  the  vasomotor  nerve,  displaying  itself  notably  in  the 
portal  and  gen i to-urinary  vessels,  and  producing  a  hypenemia  of  the 
most  de|iendent  organs  in  their  distribution.  Hence  we  get  the  con* 
gested  uterus,  rectum,  ovaries  and  kidneys,  producing,  in  their  turn, 
reflexes  all  over  the  body,  and  especially  are  they  responsible  for  the 
disorders  of  cerebral  circulation  and  perversion  of  gastric  digestion  ao 
closely  simulating  the  dis*>rders  of  pregnancy  and  of  the  climacteric. 

With  the  blood  altered  in  chemistry  and  specific  gravity,  we  find 
alack  of  cohesiveness  in  its  parts,  and  an  exiidation  of  coloring 
matters  into  the  skin,  producing  yellow  sjKits,  splotches,  and  (from 
the  same  cause)  acrid  excretions  and  scaly  eruptions  at  the  bends  of 
the  joints  where  the  sebaceous  glands  are  numerous — together  with 
catarrhs  from  all  of  the  mucous  membranes,  with  acrid  exudationSi 
like  tl»ose  of  Sulphur,  Nitric  acid,  and  Kreasote,  This  condition 
reminds  us  throughout  of  Natrum  mur,,  which  is  distinguished  by 
its  inordinate  thirst,  its  extreme  emaciation^  ita  dryness  of  all  ettr- 
faces,  mucous  and  cutaneous. 

The  two  remedies  are  also  much  alike,  as  you  know,  iti  their 
mental  characteristics,  both  showing  the  uniform  depression^  Aggni* 
vated  by  consolation,  with  accompanying  irritability;  but,  with 
Sepia,  this  mental  state  generally  aocompanies  vascular  excitement, 
depressing  emotions  or  other  nervous  impressions.  With  Nat.  Man 
it  ia,  in  proportion  to  the  constipation,  present.  Lycop ,  too,  has 
the  mental  depression,  the  clear,  fair  skin,  mirroring  the  blood- 
vessels ;  the  eruptions,  the  acrid  odoriferous  discbarges,  the  pttasi%*€ 
hypersemia,  and  the  excessive  uric-actd  deposit  in  the  ortue,  as 
found  under  the  other  two ;  but,  with  Lycop.,  we  find  the  full  feeling 
in  the  ab<iomen,  replacing  the  weak,  gone^  empty  feeling,  and  the 
patient  is  of^ener  a  man. 
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As  to  I  he  modalities  of  aggravation,  Sepia,  like  Hulphur,  Lycoji., 
Culc.  and  other  ganglionics,  isj  aggravated  in  general  terms  Ijy  atonic 
influences,  and  ameliorated  by  touic  influences,  as  would  seem 
inevitable  m  a  drug  whofte  grand  ceutml  idea,  around  which 
all  others  revolve  and  are  6et!ondary<  is  '*  tissue  relaxation."  In 
eonclusion,  there  is  do  better  way  of  fixing  Septa's  place,  cl ini- 
tially, than  to  compare  it  succinctly  with  Sulphur,  the  **  king- 
poly  ch  rest." 

The  Sepia  patient  is  oftenera  female,  is  delicate, dyspeptic,  and  de- 
presi^ed — the  latter  IkjiIi  as  to  mind  and  viscera.  She  may  be  grace- 
ful and  beautiful,  and  if  typical,  she  is  both  ;  but  she  is  abnormally 
sensitive,  not  only  as  to  her  special  senses,  but  mentally  as  well, 
and  the  slightest  emotion  will  produce  in  her  circulatory  ebullitions; 
in  short,  she  is  so  delicately  poised  that  lier  harmony  is  easily  de- 
jitroyed. 

The  Sulphur  patient  is  more  stolid  and  uuimpressionable,  is  gen- 
erally re<l  in  the  face. 

The  S4^pia  patient  i-^  sallow,  but  red  when  excited  or  disturbed. 
The  Sepia  congeMious  involve  the  portal  and  geui to-urinary  systems. 
The  Sulphur  congestions  may  involve,  as  well,  all  or  any  organs. 
Heiice  the  hot  flushes  of  Sepia  begin  below  the  belt ;  those  of  Sul- 
phur are  fii^t  noticed  in  the  iuci-eased  redness  of  the  face  and  the 
dizzy  brain. 

The  difference  in  .symptoms  arising  frotu  anomalies  of  portal  cir- 
culation, a&  between  Aloe,  and  Sepia,  are  almost,  as  we  know, 
identicjilly  those  differences  just  pointed  out  between  Sepia  and  Sul- 
phur. 

So  much  for  a  great  |K)lychi*est  of  established  reputation,  about 
which,  if  I  have  thrown  any  new  lights,  I  have  not  tiiken  your 
time  in  vain. 

DiscuasioN. 

H*  C.  Allen,  M  JK  :  I  only  wish  to  emfihasize  a  few  words 
spoken  by  my  friend,  Dr.  ^Fonnte,  in  a  Mwiwi^  of  the  action  of  Sepia, 
and  enlarge  ujwn  one  or  two  things  that  lie  touched  upon  lightly. 
The  in<iieatinnH  of  Sepia  that  come  to  the  surface  are  paramountly 
true  of  di^rders  of  menstruation  and  pregnancy.  The  peculiar 
characleristic  of  the  remedy — the  peculiar  aggravation  that  takes 
pliR^  during  those  disorders,  for  instance,  a  terrible  constipation* 
It  differs  from  many  of  the  other  remedies,  and  it  is  in  some  of 
these  differences  that  its  force  lies.     For  instance,  the  Pbot^phorus 
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patient  feels  a  change,  a  a  Imiir  or  hour^  or  even  days  before  it  ocsrura. 
Tliis  is  particularly  trtie  with  some  changes  lo  which  Sepia  is  so 
characteristirally  adapted:  as  the  change  of  snowy  weather  in  the 
spring  time,  an<l  in  the  autumn  when  the  first  prow  fall«;  when 
the  light  8naw**  fall  in  Mnrch  and  ApriL  One  of  the  characterif^tic^ 
of  Sepia  has  hel[>ed  me  out  of  a  great  many  drfBcult  cases,  and  t^^r- 
haps  it  will  help  some  of  you  if  you  will  study  it  f^refully.  You 
have  9  ehild,  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  playing  in  the  snow- 
storm. The  child  is  alma«!t  certain  to  take  cold,  or  the  oold  takes 
the  child,  I  do  not  know  which.  The  result  is  a  cough,  a  laryngeal 
hacking.  This  is  constantly  going  on  and  becoming  more  violent, 
finally  almost  croupy,  if  not  really  so.  Many  of  ns  would  think  of 
Actmile  or  Siilpluir.  This  may  relieve  temporarily,  but  it  will  not 
eratiicate  that  tendency  to  take  cold  every  time  the  child  is  exposed 
to  a  Blight  snow-storm.  If  I  had  that  thing  come  up  with  me,  I 
would  give  a  few  doses  of  Sepia.  Either  begin  the  case  with  Sepia 
or  follow  it  up  with  Sepia  ;  and  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Hering^s  Guklinf/  SttmploniHf  if  you  will  l<x»k  over  the 
given  j?ymptoras  of  laryngeal  and  bronchial  symptoms,  you  will 
find  Sepia  there  referre*!  to.  Tliutls  one  of  the  coughs  I  have  found 
very  difficult  to  manage  and  almost  impossible  to  prevent.  Sepia 
will  help  you  prevent  many  of  ihem.  There  is  no  use  in  giving  it 
in  second  det-imal  potency  ;  it  will  leave  you  in  the  lurch  every  time. 
You  will  liave  to  give  some  power  in  the  drug — something  that  is 
adapted  to  the  force  of  the  disease;  something  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  onset  of  the  attack.  Exactly  how  strong  that  snow-storm  was, 
or  that  jKHfuliar  atmonpheric  influence  wa^i — the  force  that  was  in 
It — I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  make  the  child  sick,  and 
yon  must  use  Sepia  in  sufficient  foix-e  to  cure  your  patient— just  what 
force  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  use  the  highest  I  can  get  when  I 
have  hanl  i^ses. 

One  other  point.  My  experience  Is  that  Sepia  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  PulsiitiHa,  these  alternate  remedies  do  not  sometimes  give  the 
expected  results,  and  then  fault  is  found  with  the  remedy,  that 
something  is  wrong  with  Sepia,  something  wrong  with  Pul.satilla* 
But  no,  the  remedies  are  all  right.     This  is  what's  the  matter. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
You  know  we  have,  in  a  large  number  of  remedies,  cold,  damp  feet, 
sweaty  feet.  Tl)at  is  common  to  a  number  of  rernetiies.  Sepia  has 
it  also.  But  where  you  find  it  in  Sepia,  you  will  find  hands  and 
feet  both  perspiring. 

Dr.  Moniioe:  You  mean  Silicia  has  it  also;  you  said  Sepia. 

Dr.  Allex  :  Yes,  and  a  dozen  others.  But  it  is  found  with  the 
feet,  head,  neck,  chest,  and  shoulders.  Now,  Sepia  has  that,  but 
Sepia  may  have  local  jierspi ration  over  the  chest  and  over  the  abdo- 
men, on  one  thigh  or  on  the  side  on  which  the  patient  lies»     These 
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peculiar  local  |J€rspiration& — eolcl,damp,  clammy— and  these  condi- 
ttons^  are  almost  certaio  to  be  reraetlied  uader  a  proper  dose  of 
Sepia. 

LizziB  Gray  Gutherz,  M,D.:  I  only  wish  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  endorse  this  wonderful  drug,  and  emphasize  a  (ew  of  the 
esisayist's  Ideas.  I  do  not  think  Sepia  will  replace  a  displaced  uterui^, 
but  I  do  think  it  will  do  wtiuderfully  goml  work  in  keeping  it  in 
its  position,  and  assist  to  reduce  the  congestive  condition  of  the  uterus 
and  lbs  appendages,  and  it  is  cH?rtainly  very  valuable  in  all  climatic 
conditions.  In  urinary  troubles  it  fills  its  place  in  conjunction  with 
Lycopodinm,  As  Dr.  Monroe  says,  the  relaxation  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  cHandition  of  the  uterus ;  it  toncis  It  up. 

T.  F,  Allen,  M,D.  :  I  want  to  say  one  word  iu  relation  to  the 
"comparisons/*  whi^h  have  been  made  this  afternoon,  of  Sepia,  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  during  the  last  few  years  in  looking 
up  the  relationship  of  Sepia,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  have  fountl  it 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Sepia,  Sepia,  as  yon  know, 
is  an  animal  product ;  Sepia  is  not  a  poison.  The  animal  throws 
out  the  circular  part  which  gives  the  se|>ian  mass  in  the  water,  which 
we  gather  as  Sepia,  in  order  to  hide  from  its  enemies  in  the  water 
when  attacked.  It  instantly  makes  the  water  inky  black,  and  so 
enables  the  animal  to  escape.  But  this  is  not  a  poison  ;  it  is  pure 
and  simple  carbon  ;  nothing  in  the  world  but  coal ;  absolutely  inert 
as  far  as  its  crude  condition  iscnnccrned,  Hahnemann  had  suj^posed 
that  the  artist  who  used  India  ink  made  of  Sepia  became  poisoneil 
from  contact  with  it,  and  tliat  very  likely  led  to  this  observation.  I 
cannot  compare  Sepia  with  any  animal  poison,  but  I  have  confirme<^I 
Sepia  as  a  vegetable  and  chiss  it  with  other  carbons,  pure  and  simple 
carbons,  which  by  their  tritu  rat  ion  develop  ditf^-rent  properties.  This 
is  something  to  think  about  in  making  cornpartR)ns.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  lately  in  the  chemical  history  of  Lvtropodiutn, 
and  it  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  me,  Lycopodium  is  tlie  only 
vegetable  known  in  the  whole  wurld  which  takes  up  aluminum.  I 
would  suggest  a  comparison  of  S<jpia  with  the  carlxm. 

1>R.  Monroe  eh>*^ed  the  discnission  of  his  pajier  as  follows  :  In 
regard  to  my  c^nnparison  of  Sepia  with  the  other  animal  poisons,  of 
course  Dr,  Allen  and  the  rest  of  you  understand  I  should  not  have 
litem pted  to  make  any  such  comparison  upon  any  toxicological 
'  ftsis,  but  simply  upon  a  clinical  basis.  I  lind  I  do  not  care  how 
slow  Sepia  is  or  how  long  it  takes  to  prmluce  its  etrects  or  how  mild 
they  are,  it  gets  there  just  the  same  eventually.  I  brought  these 
comparisons  in  not  so  much  to  show  the  similarities  but  to  suggest 
theditfercnc^.  The  paper  was  intended  simply  to  Ije  suggestive.  If 
I  should  have  followed  the  diSerent  avenues  that  suggested  them- 
selves to  ray  mind,  I  would  have  read  on  until  you  would  all  have 
left  the  hall.     And  then,  as  to  the  Selenium,  I  think  that  should 
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have  been  brought  id  the  comparison.  I  always  think  of  that  as 
exaggerated  Sulphur.  I  cannot  see  any  very  marked  ditTerences  in 
the  drug,  except  that  Selenium  is  Sulphur  and  more  so,  with  an  ab- 
ject despair,  uncompromising  melancholy,  that  we  find  in  no  other 
drug  in  the  Materia  Medica,  with  an  increased  tendency  to  chronic 
troubles  and  a  decreased  tendency  to  convalescence. 
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MY  BRYONIA  BAY, 
By  Fbank  Kbaft,  M.D»,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 


It  is  a  matter  of  experience  with  every  closely-oh*?ervi ng  house- 
holder that  certain  domestio  events  happen  at  stated  intervals,  and 
with  such  a  degret?  of  regularity  that,  gifen  one  series,  the  observer 
is  prepareil  to  predict  the  succeeding  series.  Thus,  when  the  clouds 
hang  low  and  threatening,  he  is  reasonably  sure  tlmt  ere  long  ?umc 
itinerant  artisan  will  thumb  the  electric  hell  in  order  to  learn  if  there 
be  any  umbrellas  to  mend.  If  the  amateur  baseball  nine  shivers  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  kitchen  window,  although  at  the  moment  of 
happening  a  glazier  was  not  remembered  to  liave  been  seen  in  that 
neighborhood  for  weeks  or  months  preceding,  yet,  in  a  little  while 
he  will  be  on  the  scene  witli  his  sing-song  of  **  Glass  to  put  in  !*'  Thia 
is  true  of  snow-shovels  and  lawn-mowers;  of  the  seedy  individual 
who  begs  to  put  in  the  coal  in  the  fall  season^  and  of  Uncle  Remus 
twith  h\s  Jin-de-siech  cart  and  horse,  who  comes  in  the  gentle  spring 

haul  away  the  ashes,  Tlie  church  strawberry  festival,  the  mid- 
summer rainy-day  picnic,  and  the  oyster-supper,  all  oome  with  the 
regularity  of  time  itself — the  one  event  treading  sharply  on  the  heels 
of  lis  predecessor,  and  being  in  turn  trodden  on.  If  he  be  a  coun- 
try medical  man,  this  observer,  and  the  weather  is  t«x>  bad  to  put  out 
,  dog,  raining  and  cold,  mud  shoe- mouth  deep,  he  knows  that  some- 
'where,  a  half-dozen  miles  or  more  away,  in  some  unsavory  or  non- 
paying  neighborhood,  some  poor  woman  is  getting  ready  to  have 
him  called  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — verifying  that 
Napoleonic  aphorism  of  the  two-o'cloek-in-the-murning  courage — 
because  it  takes  mueli  courage  to  avoid  objurgating  the  weather,  the 
profession  of  medicine,  an<l  perhaps,  also,  the  unfortunate  woman. 

This  medical  man,  if  a  Honueopath,  has.  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  discovered  that  he  gives  his  remc^dies  very  often  in  the  same 
general  way^ — on  a  scale  ii(  precetlent  and  consequent;  that  if  the 
first  patient  of  the  day  required  Bryonia,  Bryonia  will  be  very  apt 
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to  lead  an  day — that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  in  some  form  the  trump 

card.  If  lie  hii^s  one  aise  of  eonfineraetit,  so  says  one  medical  friend 
of  minej  lie  will  have  another  very  shortly  thereafter;  in  otiier  word**, 
his  obstetric  pnictice  usually  comes  in  pairg.  When  he  awakes  of  a 
morning  and  hear^^  the  rain*drops  patter  on  the  roof,  he  says  to  him- 
6e!f:  **Thi9  will  be  my  Rhus  day."  If  the  day  be  bright  and  cold, 
with  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  he  looks  to  his  Aconite.  And  bo  in- 
tuitively, or  as  an  impres.c;ionist,  as  our  eminent  t^^cher  and  author, 
Timotfjy  Field  Allen,  has  called  hira»  this  doctor  finds  his  fingers 
fingering  the  c«rk  of  a  certain  one  or  two  bottle**  of  his  pocket  and 
office  case,  dependent  either  on  the  weather  or  some  other  oircum- 
stiince — a  concomitance  not  set  down  in  the  books  or  taught  from  the 
college  platform, 

I  have  foojid  myself  doing  this  unscientific  thiDg,  when  no  one 
is  more  averse  than  myself  to  routine  prac^tice^  or  a  practice  not  based 
wholly  on  the  totality  of  symptoms.  For  a  time  I  fought  this  in- 
clinadon,  ascribing  it  to  laziness  or  indifference;  but,  in  later  years, 
I  am  glad  to  resort  to  it  when  Inisiiiess  is  a  little  hurried. 

Profeasor  Allen  hjis  said,  that  the  physician  in  time  falls  into  a 
way  of  prescribing  almost  as  by  intuition  ;  but,  in  reality,  because  a 
glance  at  his  patient,  a  moment  or  two  of  conversation,  some  trick 
of  gesture  or  speech,  his  or  her  nationality,  occupation,  etc*,  mpidly 
stamp  tfiemselves  in  the  |>rescriber'8  mind  as  a  totality  not  to  be 
ignored,  and  but  a  few  medical  questions  are  needed  to  complete  the 
picture.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  rule  of  prescription,  Horaceopa- 
thically,  nor  any  other  way,  but  it  goes  tar  tu  the  s^ilution  of  the 
ever-present  question,*'  What  shall  I  give  this  patient?"  And,  really, 
what  to  the  young  metlico,  or  the  unol>«*erving  bmik-worm  doctor, 
seems  intuition  or  **  luck,"  is  naught  but  the  crystallization  of  years 
of  study  of  human  natui*e,  and  its  clinical  application  in  hb  ofEce 
or  at  the  bedside. 

When  I  began  practicing,  I  chanced  to  alight  in  a  section  of  coun- 
try filled  with  swamps  and  sand-dunes.  At  this  time,  fresh  from 
college,  with  the  usual  recent  graduate's  belief  of  containing  withiii 
himself  all  that  was  worth  knowing  in  medicine  and  allied  sciences, 
I  fell  afoul  of  an  epidemic  of  measles.  My  first  case,  iost^d  of 
calling  for  Pulsatilla,  or  Sulphur,  as  I  had  been  taught  it  would  or 
should,  persisted  in  calling  for  Bryonia.  Other  cases  following  also 
demandetl,  aud  of  course]  received,  Bryonia,  but  very  much  to  ray 
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fear  (hat  I  waa  not  doing  my  whole  Hninneopathie  duty,  I  recog- 
Dized  tliat  this  coukl  not  \ye  honest  Honiceopathic  pmctico,  unless  I 
had  hit  upon  what  Hering^  I  ihink  it  is,  calls  the  epitiemic  remedy. 
However,  as  the  patients  got  well,  there  seemeil  no  canse  for  eora- 
plaint. 

Then  a  season  of  whooping-cough  followed,  and  l>efore  I  was 
calle<l  to  the  first  case,  in  anticipation  of  such  employraentj  I  looked 
carefidly  over  my  literary  assets,  found  tliat  Tartar  ernetit?  and  Coc- 
cus cacti,  and  DroHcra,  Lachesis,  anfl  Zineuin  and  many  other  reme- 
dies hrul  u>iUrtlly  been  indicated,  and  from  this  quiver  I  could  cer- 
tainly select  my  Parthian  arrow.  But,  to  my  amazement,  Bryonia 
again  reared  its  unwelcome,  because  I  Wlieved  unhommojmthic,  head, 
and  tliroughout  that  epidemic,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  doses  of 
Sulphur,  Bryonia  governed  the  one  hundred  or  more  cases  which  fell 
to  my  lot  that  season. 

When  the  first  attack  of  **grip"  came  I  was  reading  carefully 
everything  that  was  being  published  in  the  east  concerning  this  for- 
midable epidemic,  which  was  at  that  time  *' sneezing"  its  way  into 
publicity,  and  noling  e>i[>ecially  the  Ilomo?opatliic  reiaetlies  used  and 
recommended.  Eupatorium  perf.  and  Gelsemium  seemed  everywhere 
else  the  remedies,  yet  when  the  "grip  "struck  my  bailiwick,  with 
Eupatorium  high  and  low  in  my  pocket  ready  to  do  efficient  battle, 
I  found  that  my  first  prescription  in  a  few  cases  was  Allium  cepa, 
which  did  no  go*xl  whatever,  and  though  my  fingers  itched  to  try 
the  Eupatorium,  I  sasv  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  gave  Bry- 
onia. To  l^  brief,  in  the  tliree  epidemics  which  I  followed  in  my 
country  practice  Bryonia  was  my  friend,  and  I  lost  no  case. 

When  I  reached  Cleveland  one  of  tlie  medical  professors  sent  me 
to  a  cas€  of  what  is  there  calleti  winter  efjolera,  telling  me  that  Gel- 
semium and  something  else  in  alternation  was  the  usual  prescription 
in  all  such  cases  made  an*l  provided.  You  already  anticipate  that 
my  familiar  demon,  Bryonia,  got  there  and  cured  that  case  as  it  has 
a  great  many  cases  of  winter  cholera  since  that  time* 

How  can  this  be  explained?  If  I  had  any  pet  remedy  in  my 
case  when  I  loft  my  alma  mater,  it  was  I|)ecac;  for  that  was  the  first 
remedy  I  studied  under  my  preceptor,  and  stuilicil,  indeed,  as  I  have 
never  since  studied  another.  Of  Bryonia  I  knew  no  more  than  I  did 
of  the  other  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  remedies  I  had  heard  lectures 
on.     Yet  of  I[)ccae  I  do  not  believe  I  have  used  a  hundred  doses 
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all  told,  while  Bryonia  is  the  bottle  whose  oork  is  always  black  and 

whose  contentii  is  at  a  low  ebb.  I  have  struggled  honestly  and  long 
not  to  fall  into  a  rut,  I  have  studied  other  allied  remeines  raure 
careftdly.  I  have  used  very  nearly  every  kind  of  repertory  io  the 
nuirket,  I  have  re-examined  and  restudied  my  written  cases,  ex- 
punging what  appeared  to  point  too  plainly  to  ray  bete  noir,  I  have 
refrained  from  asking  innocent  leading  questions,  but  ''still  the  vil- 
lain (Bryooia)  pursues  me,*' 

My  preceptor  had  usually  three  or  four  bottles  of  Natrnm  mur. 
about  his  person,  with  the  chance  that  all  were  empty  at  once  when 
needed.  Prof,  J*  T,  Kent,  I  remember  telling  me,  had  a  bard  fight 
with  Arsenicum;  and  it  hits  occurred  to  me  that  |>er!iaps  I  am  not 
singular  in  My  Bryonia  Day^  but  that  other  practitioners  have  had 
and  do  have  similar  experiences  with  some  one  or  two  remedies  as 
their  key-notes. 

In  speaking  with  a  brother-physician  many  years  my  senior,  he 
admitte<l  that  liis  patients,  too,  had  a  fashion  of  coming  to  him  io 
groups,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  j  and  while  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  light  before,  he  did  remember  that  these  groups 
usually  also  grouped  tliemselves  anmud  one  or  two  remedies.  He 
recalled  the  instance  of  so  many  of  his  lady  patients  requiring  Pla- 
tina  on  two  or  three  days  fur  a  persistent  and  very  peculiar  consti- 
pation of  the  bowel  ;  that  he  went  a  little  more  raioutely  into  the 
case,  and  discovered  that  they  had  all  been  members  of  a  Teachers' 
Railway  Excursion  from  his  place  (an  interior  Indiana  town)  to 
Niagara  Falls, 

After  an  overflow  of  the  lowlands  of  a  oertaio  city,  another  good 
preseriber  always  found  Natrum  mur.  indicated  in  very  nearly  every 
case  arisiug  out  of  the  inundation;  and  I  have  myself  followed  a 
sewer-pipe  laying  with  Natrum  mur.  the  entire  length  of  the  street. 
Still,  this  will  only  account  for  a  small  part  of  the  [peculiarity  of  My 
Bryofnia  Day,  May  it  be  possible  {not  unlike  the  doctor  who  has 
attended  one  case  of  puerperal  fever,  and  is  therefore  in  danger  of 
infecting  all  other  of  his  obstetrical  patients)  that  I  am  carrying  the 
bacillus  of  Bryoniuj  and  so  thoroughly  infect  ^xevy  case  that  OL»mes 
to  me  that  it  lieeomes  a  Bryonia  case?  If  all  of  my  patients,  or  a 
great  percentage  of  tliera,  died,  it  might  be  argued  that  I  am  a 
crank  on  Bryonia,  with  a  Bryonia  hobby,  and  that  1  fittcil  my  pa- 
tients fo  the  remedy,  iui^tead  of  the  reverse.     But  the  Board  of 
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Health  recortls  cre<lit  me  with  the  n«ual  Homtropathic  percentage 
of  mortality  only ;  so  that  cannot  be  the  solution. 

I  think  it  is  well  known  that  pe<tple  of  cHflerent  nationalities  re- 
quire d liferent  nudieation — I  mean,  ns  a  general  remedy — one  that 
governs  the  medical  eorn|K>e^iti<m  (the  totality  of  6yni|»toms)  as  the 
key-note  governs  the  musical  com  position.  If  I  am  cast  into  a 
German  or  Dutch  neighborhood  where  lard  is  used  not  alone  in 
cooking,  but  for  every  ol her  domestic  exigency,  from  greasing  the 
boots  to  greasing  the  hair,  I  look  well  to  my  Pulsatilla,  and  more 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  fall,  iti  the  **^pare-rib*'  season.  If 
there  be  a  preacher's  convention  in  town,  remembering  their  alleged 
fondness  for  yellow-legged  chickens  and  the  other  good  things  of 
life,  I  look  carefully  to  my  Lycopodium  bottle.  A  Democratic 
convention  does  not  differ  much  from  a  Republican  convention, 
except  as  whisky  differs  from  beer;  Sulphuric  acid  helps  us  out  on 
the  one  hand  and  Nux  or  Sidpluir  on  the  other.  In  picnic  sea- 
son, if  the  dear  girls  and  ladies  get  caught  in  a  shower — the  usual 
aocompaniment  of  the  typical  and  classical  pic-nic — and  get  their 
feet  and  ankles  wet,  I  know  Belladonna,  like  Mrs.  Micawl:>er,  will 
not  desert  me. 

If  this  practice,  as  herein  outlined,  could  but  be  made  practical, 
and  applied  to  the  several  walks  of  life,  how  easy  doctoring  would 
l>ecome!  Count  Mattel,  with  his  green  and  blue  and  yellow  elec- 
tricity, in  his  palmiest  days,  would  be  no  comparison.  Schiiasler, 
with  his  Shortened  Therapy,  would  stand  but  little  show  against  ify 
Bryan  in  Day  s  ty  I  e  of  p  rcH  c  r  i  b  i  ng.  If  it  we  re  poss  i  b  I  e,  let  us  say , 
to  treat  every  German  with  Pulsatilla,  every  Frenchman  with  Nux, 
the  Englishman  with  Colchicura,  or  the  Turk  with  Saw  palmetto, 
M'hat  a  medical  revolution  it  would  prove !  Sup|K>3e  we  could  be  a 
little  nicer  in  our  distinctions,  and  treat  people  according  tc^  the 
State  or  city  in  which  they  reside,  how,  even  with  that  addilion 
to  the  original  plan,  the  remedies  would  group  themselves  in  twos 
and  threes  of  remedies  we  would  need  to  know,  thus  giving  more 
time  to  devote  to  barter iolngy  and  the  doing  of  laparotomies.  Then 
Philadelphia  might  require  Bryonia,  because  of  its  reputed  love  of 
quiet  and  aversion  to  movement.  Boston  could  be  treated  with 
Baryta  carb.,  if  the  patient  be  a  female,  that  being  the  old-maid 
remedy ;  or  if  male,  Natrura  mur.  might  be  useil  isopathically  to 
antidote  the  great  ingestion  of  Attic  salt.     Cincinnati  would  need 
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Pulsatilla  for  bad  effects  from  pork.  St.  Louis  would  call  for  Sul- 
]jliiir  or  Nux  because  of  its  breweries.  Washington  ojuKl  safely  be 
turned  over  to  China,  or  perhaps  that  wouldn't  l>e  safe  just  now; 
let  lis  say  Cinchona,  therefore,  which  usually  antidotes  **  cold  tea." 
New  York  ought  to  have  somethings  and  in  a  very  low  potency,  too, 
to  check  its  munificence  and  liberality  in  public  l)enefactions,  moiia- 
ments  and  other  States*  physicians;  but  what  that  remedy  is,  no 
repertory  in  my  possession  disclose?.  Chicago  would  imperatively 
demand — ^she  never  asks — Lyeopodium,  not  00  much  for  its  un- 
bounded brain-work,  nor,  as  Dr.  Horace  Packard  intimated  a  day 
or  two  agn,  because  she  is  **  fast,"  but  because  Lyco podium  is  gornl 
for  gas  and  wind.  It  is  evident,  without  carrying  the  attenuation  of 
this  idea  any  further,  what  a  vista  of  usefulness  h  open  to  some 
inventive  gen  i  11  s  w h o  w i  1 1  const r u ct  a  Me i s te rsc h a f t  8y s te m ,  "  Teac b - 
ing  How  to  Cure  Folks  in  Ten  Easy  Lessons;**  and  I  hereby  waive 
all  royalty  on  the  i<lea. 

Seriously,  there  must  lie  some  rule  or  law  back  of  Mtf  Btyonia  Day, 
but  thus  far  I  have  failei!  to  find  it»  I  cannot  recommend  the  plan, 
because  I  have  no  plan  ;  for  while  I  have  mentioned  a  few  glaring 
instances  of  the  applicability  of  this  scheme,  in  all  the  rest  of  my 
practice  I  have  to  *'dig  out'*  my  reiuedy  as  Hahnemann  recommends 
and  teaches.  Perhaps  other  and  older  heads,  having  met  with  a 
similar  exprience,  may  give  us  more  light  and  bring  U8  from  dark- 
ness to  light. 

DiscussroN. 

\Vii,soN  A*  Smith,  M.L\,  said  that  lie  did  not  believe  Professor 

Kraft  was  really  in  earnest  in  what  he  said  concerning  Bryonia ; 
and  the  speaker  ilhistratcil  his  point  with  an  appropriate  story,  which 
was  well  received — iwul  continuing,  he  said  :  I  do  not  believe  he 
haf^any  such  ^'Bryonia  days,'*  unless  it  was  in  the  earlier  days  of 
his  practice.  There  are  some  who  use  nothintjj  but  Aconite  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  nothing  but  Sepia  on  others  ;  but  you  have  all  had  the 
same  experience,  and  that  was  when  you  liad  only  one  case  a  day. 
Now,  if  tlicrc  were  Bryonia  days,  1  w'outd  like  s*^>me  of  our  good 
brethren  to  get  up  here  and  tell  us  about  some  of  their  s[>ecial  days. 
But,  seriously,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as 
Bryonia  days  or  S+^pia  ilays,  any  more  than  my  friend,  Prof.  Krafl 
dtjcs.  There  are  days  when  Nux  vomica  may  be  largely  use^l  Bry- 
onia is  a  colored  man's  remedy  ;  I  wonder  where  Dr.  Kraft  has 
been  practicing. 

MuWARD  CncTcaER,  M.D. :  In  discussing  tlte  paper  of  Materia 
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Medica,  by  Dr.  KraA,  I  may  seem  a  little  out  of  place.  There  are 
fiome  iHiiots,  however,  that  it  niight  be  well  to  erapliasize,  even  in  a 
Homcenpathic  Convention,  There  is  no  such  thing  of  a  '*  Bryonia 
day  ;"  timt  idea  was  not  meant  to  be  circulated  by  Dr.  Krafh  One 
thing  has  been  steadily,  persi-stently,  and  systematically  ignored  by 
the  medical  protes.sion  for  three  thousand  years — and  tljat  is  the  pa- 
tient ;  and  it  has  been  dont^  systeumtieally,  and  I  might  say,  raalio- 
iuusly,  since  the  dawn  of  earliest  liistory.  Nowhere  in  medical 
history  is  the  patient  mentioned  us  t!ie  factor  until  the  time  of  Sam- 
uel Hahnemann.  What  we  are  dealing  with  h  not  days  nor  weather, 
but  sick  people  ■  not  the  liver— although  it  is  an  attractive  target; 
nor  stomachs,  nor  heads,  nor  heels,  but  sick  pefiple.  It  is  a  most 
diBicult  thing,  absolutely  impossible  it  seems^  to  get  some  physicians 
to  appreciate  that  point*  Now,  long  ago  1  found  a  jmtient  taking  a 
liver  remedy,  a  bowel  mixture,  a  sleep  compound,  a  tonic,  an  ap- 
petizer, and  one  or  twni  other  things.  She  was  complaining  ;  the 
trouble  was  she  had  forgotten  the  ki<lneys»  When  leaving  J  was 
asked  what  1  hud  prescribed?  I  said,  *'  My  dmr  sir»  t\'ni  It  occur 
to  you  that  the  only  thing  I  came  down  here  to  chi  was  to  cure  that 
sick  woman?"  **  Well,  what  did  you  give  her?  Did  you  leave 
anything  to  make  her  sleep?'*  "No/'  It  seems  absolutely  im|>ossible 
for  the  present  composition  of  the  human  mind  to  lose  sight  of 
Materia  Medica,  and  remember  solely  that  we  are  dealing  with  sick 
people.  Our  sole  duty,  as  therapeutists,  is  to  prepare  these  pictures, 
litting  them  for  the  niches  wherein  they  belong.  I  know  when  I 
wais  a  student  in  my  precc[>tors  office,  attending  lectures,  I  cured  more 
sick  people  than  I  was  curing  after  gruduuting  in  medicine,  and  after 
cousiderahle  experience  at  the  beilside.  When  1  was  a  student  I 
knewjust  enough,  dare<:l  just  enough  to  take  the  pictureand  ju-escribe 
for  a  man.  After  I  got  to  be  an  M.D.,  I  began  prescribing  at  some- 
boily,  or  rather  at  my  own  creation  in  the  shape  of  a  diagufjsis,  with 
corresponding  results.  It  is  the  man  or  wonuin  we  have  got  to  deal 
witl»  all  the  time  in  disease.  It  is  not  8o  much  ty[>hoid  fever — we 
know  what  the  remedy  is — as  it  is  the  man  we  should  study.  There 
is  very  little  difference  between  Joues's  typhoid  fever  and  Smith's 
typhoid  fever.  The  man  and  his  trouble  is  what  we  are  called  upou 
to  relieve. 
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THE  REVIVAL  IN  THERAPEUTICS. 
By  WUAAku  £.  Leonabd,  M.D^  Minneapoi.is,  Miinf* 


The  proud  boast  of  Horarropathy,  so  trutli fully  niatle  forty 
years  ago,  that  it  alone  inclydes  all  that  is  reliable  in  theraf>euti(», 
and  that,  therefore,  its  practitioners  are  by  all  odds  the  most  success- 
ful,  is  by  no  means  as  true  as  when  first  uttered.  The  times  medical 
have  changed,  antl  I  believe  tliat  the  relation  of  Homoeopathy  to 
American  medicine  at  least  is  somewhat  changed.  Or,  to  other 
words,  because  of  the  influence  of  our  system  of  less  medieiue,  tb^ 
above  statement  is  true.  Cotempnrary  liistory  of  other  scliools 
medicine,  the  success  of  many  of  their  notable  mdividual  practi- 
tioners, as  well  as  tlic  evidence  of  the  comparative  statistics  prescnte 
to  this  Congress,  show  a  lessening  difference  in  the  mortality  rates  i 
the  diverse  schtjols. 

This  does  not  reflect  upon  the  truth  of  the  Homceopathic  law  or 
the  integrity  of  its  followers*  It  does  not  mean,  as  recent  polemics 
would  have  the  people  believe,  that  **  Similia'*  is  a  worn  out  fad, 
or  that  its  disciples  are  being  enticed  into  the  enemy's  lines  or 
led  into  employing  his  methixls.  Such  occurreoc^es  are  to  be  noted 
here  and  there,  but  not  as  ot\en  as  the  **  Internationals*'  would  have 
us  Ijclieve. 

But  it  does  mean  a  revival  of  lherapeutic4  among  medical  mea] 
generally.     It  means  ttrat,  in  spite  of  numerous  fads  and  noveltiedl 
which  have  served  to  amuse  the  profession  through  the  journals  but 
which  have  deceived  but  few  into  their  actual  employment;  in  spite 
of  the  coutiuued  increase  of  excellent  physiological  preparations  of 
digestive  ferments  and  stomachics  whereby  even  a  sick  alimentary 
tract  is  enabled  to  digest  food  and  sustain  life;  and  notwith*jtanding 
much  waste  of  powder  and  shot  against  the  hated  Homtoopathifets, 
the  text-books  slowly  hut  inevitably  are  incorporating  smaller  doses,^ 
and  often  unconsciously  advocating  medicines  Homceopathic  to  the 
conditions  described,  and  that  thus,  little  by  little,  **  a  little  leaveo 
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leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  Rarely  is  tlie  raedicine  thus  Homneo- 
pathically  recommended  in  thia  new  practice  chosen  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  at  all  approach  the  **  Himilimuni.*'  But  even  an  ini- 
})erfeetly  similar  remedy,  in  small  doHe!^,  if  we  believe  Haline- 
mann^8  statement  concerning  llie  universality  of  the  law,  will  hasten 
the  cure. 

Let  rae  il  Inst  rate  thi^  statement  by  comparing  the  ilierapeutic  por- 
tion of  former  wi(h  those  of  more  recent  works.  Take  up  Zieras- 
»en*8  Encydopmlla  of  Medicine ^  which  was  translated  and  puhUshed 
in  1875*  08  itetng  the  greatest  compilaiion  of  i^ruetice  of  its  genera- 
tion. To  t>e  sore,  its  bare  therapeutic  hints  smack  greatly  of  the 
meagre  faith  in  n[>edicines  held  by  tile  German  in  comparison  with 
the  American  practitioner,  as  the  folhtwing  will  illustrate.  Sjieak- 
ing  of  tlie  treatment  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  (vol.  v.,  p.  230),  Jur- 
gensen  considers  the  action  of  the  medicines  ordinarily  used,  i.f., 
muriate  of  Scnht  and  carbonate  of  Ammonia,  very  problematical. 
"The  problem  of  diminishing  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  mera- 
brane  and  limiting  ils  secretion  will  certainly  never  l^e  solved  by 
giving  medicine  .  .  .  .^'  p.  733.  ^*  I  never  give  Tartar  eraetiu  in 
divided  doses,  but  a  full  dose  of  three  quarters  of  a  grain,  with< 
eight  to  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  Ipecac.*' 

His  favorite  method  is  to  direct  a  small  stream  of  water  against 
the  back  of  the  head  over  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and. 
thus  phmUkc  violent  resjiiratory  efTorts.  This  he  won  hi  do  even  in. 
severe  and  late  stages.  Contrast  this  with  the  following  in  William 
Osier's  Principles  and  Praellce  of  Medicine,  1892  (p.  643):  **  If  the 
disease  comes  on  abruptly  with  high  fever,  minim  or  minim-and  a- 
half  doses  of  the  tinctnre  <»f  Aconite  may  be  given.  ....  The  pain, 
distressing  symptoms,  and  the  incessant  congh  often  demand  opium. 
.  .  .  •  If  the  child  has  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  up  t!ie  mucus^ 
an  emetic  may  be  necessary — either  the  wine  of  Ipec^ic  or,  if  neces- 
sary, Tartar  emetic.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  keep  the 
child  constantly  nauseated;* 

Again,  Ziemssen  (vol.  v.,  p.  609),  in  the  treatment  of  phlhisis^ 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  drugs  but  Peruvian 
b«rk,  Whereivs,  Prof.  0:*ler  (p.  255)  says :  **  Under  no  circum- 
stances is  that  priceless  remedy,  Quinine,  so  much  abused  as  in  the 

fever  of  tuberculosis It  is  of  little  benefit  in  this  type  of 

fever.''     He  advocates  Antifebrin  and   Antipyrin,  used  cautiouslVi 
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and  6nds  a  place  for  Creasote,  the  hypopliopphitps,  Arsenic,  etc,, 
which  is  something  more  than  Ziemssen  offers*  This  approach  to 
HoniOBopsidjic  nielhiHls  is  better  shown  in  recent  text-books^  eg^ 
8hoenuiker*s  Materia  Mcdiea  and  Theiapcuiics  (voL  ii.,  p*  732). 
Under  Lycopodium  we  read  :  **  A  tincture  of  Lyoopodiura  has  l>een 
made  by  subjecting  the  powder  to  prolonge*!  trituration  with  the 
BUgar  of  milk,  after  which  it  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol.  This 
preparation,  in  half-drachm  doses,  is  of  value  in  incontinence  of 
urine  among  adults  and  flatulent  dyspepsia,  attended  by  a  copious 
deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine."  Tliis  is  remarkable  for  an  **  inert 
|K)wder/' 

Again,  under  Ai^onite  (p.  395):  '*  Its  control  over  the  eirpiilatioii 
places  Aconite  in  the  first  rank  in  the  fever  process,  but  fn  order  to 
get  I  lie  best  results  it  Bluiuhl  be  given  in  fraciional  doses  (every  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  give  a  teaspoon fu I  of  water  from  a  tumbler 
in  which  a  ft!W  minims  of  the  tincture  have  been  dropped).  Invabw 
able  in  the  Ircatraent  of  the  ephemeral  fevers  of  cliildhoo<l  and  hy^ 
perpyrexia  attendant  u(>on  the  exanthemata.  In  adults  the  resalts 
.are  also  very  positive,  so  that  Aconite  has  ahnctst  entirely  takeu  the 
place  of  the  lancet  in  antiphlogistic  treatment." 

In  Cerna's  Nuk'S  on  the  Newer  Remedien  (1893,  p*  44)  under  Cae- 
his  grand, ^  we  learn  :  "  The  plant  ha»  been  successfully  em|doyeil  as 
a  stimulant  in  dii=*eases  of  the  heart,  espei-ially  myoc4irditis  and  val- 
vular IcHioos."  Upon  this  Ilomteopathic  aclii)n  of  cactus  is  ba«ed 
the  extensive  use  of  **  Cactine  pellets,'*  each  containing  ^^^jj^  of  a 
grain  of  the  active  alkaloid  of  cactus. 

Many  other  instances  of  imitation,  without  credit,  might  lie  given, 
as  evidencing  a  decrease  in  the  therapeutic  agneisticism  of  a  few 
years  since.  The  gniwth  of  speciaUit^  in  American  medicine  has 
indirectly  contributed  to  this  revival  in  therapeutics.  Those  who 
had  lost  faith  in  all  but  '*  tonics  and  alteratives,*'  and  who  preferred 
to  increase  their  fees  and  volume  of  business  by  treating  affections 
far  which  people  tlemand  only  mechanical  and  palliative  tn^atment, 
have  deserted  the  field  to  the  genenil  practitioner.  The  latter  finds 
himself  in  sharp  competition  with  Homoinpathit^ts  for  general  and 
family  practiee^  and  is  compelled  to  look  more  chjsely  into  specific 
me^lieation. 

This  also  is  Ol^e  of  the  causes  for  the  undoubted  revival  of  experi- 
mentation  and  research  in  Old-School  ranks.    Now*a-days  new  drug^ 
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constantly  daira  attention.  Some  of  them  are  confessedly  taken  up 
bccaw^e  we  Homoeopath ists  nse  them,  while  most  of  them  are  labora- 
tory products  brought  out  by  the  pliarmaoists,  and  apparently  of 
only  nlight  range  in  disease.  By  the  way,  these  manufacturing 
chemists  stand  between  the  Old-SL'hool  profession  and  the  people  in 
much  the  same  relation  as  the  elders  and  vestrymen  of  the  churches 
to  the  pastor  and  the  people,  it  being  very  noticeable  ihat  the  re- 
forms come  from  them  because  of  popular  pressure,  rather  than 
from  the  cloth  or  profession.  In  other  words,  these  manufacturers 
have  appreciated  the  popular  demand  for  hss  medicine^  and  refinetl 
doses^  and  have  forced  pliysicians  to  use  them. 

Among  these  laboratory  products  are  the  various  alkaline  com- 
pounds, the  innumerable  alkaloids,  glucosides  and  vegetable  deriva- 
tives and  these  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that,  as  quoted  in  Cerna's 
(above-mentioned)  preface,  "if  each  comfiuund  is  to  be  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  physiologists,  the  result  would  hardly  be  contained  in 
the  world's  literature,^'  If  old  medicine  is  earnestly  thus  striving 
to  increase  its  drug  list  in  a  practical  way,  if  it  is  really  striving  to 
find  more  "  specifics'*  for  disease,  it  matters  not  what  explanation  Is 
made  of  their  successful  action  when  found,  whether  by  substitution 
or,  as  we  believe,  in  many  instances,  under  the  law  of  "similia." 
The  fact  remains  that  a  real  advance  has  bc^n  made  In  therapeutics. 
Moreover,  in  many  a  large  American  crty,  are  to  be  found  medical 
men  perfectly  "regular"  in  all  thetr  affiliations  who  slyly  and 
quietly,  by  an  occasional  meeting  in  counsel,  or  by  at  still  rarer  In- 
tervals chatting  in  their  library  or  asking  him  to  look  at  some  mem- 
ber of  their  family,  are  weighing  the  methods  of  their  liomceopathic 
neighbor,  until  finally,  to  use  more  Anglo-Saxon,  they  are  prepared 
to  steal  his  prestige  and  business  by  doing  or  pretending  to  do  as  he 
does. 

Again,  many  intelligent  people,  having  once  seen  the  benefits  of 
smaller  doses  of  medicine,  and  being  naturally  conservative,  and 
with  full  confidence  in  their  family  physician,  demand  from  that 
physician  more  common  sense  and  le-^s  metlicine,  altliongh,  perhaps, 
never  actually  coming  from  Horafieopatliy,  Sucli  patrons  do  not  go 
over  as  rapidly  to  the  **  silent  majority  ^*  as  formerly  and  hence  help 
reduce  the  disparity  in  the  results  of  different  schools  of  medicine. 
And  these  facts,  being  only  straws  |>erhaps,  all  point  to  the  current 
now  setting  in  towards  the  revival  in  therapeutics.     This  flow  of 
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faith  in  drugs,  ae  contrasted  with  the  ebb- time  of  disbelief  of  a  few 
years  ago,  h  an  omen  of  no  small  import  in  the  history  of  therai>eu- 
ttcs,  and  especially  to  our  school  as  proiul  con^rvatora  of  the  only 
Bcience  of  thera  pen  tics*  It  meanj*  that,  if  we  as  a  school,  would 
keep  in  the  van  of  drug  study  an<l  practical  use,  if  we  would  supple- 
ment the  brilliant  pic(nre«  of  such  drugs  a«i  Nux  and  PttlaatUta,  fir^t 
outlined  by  Hahnemann,  with  others  as  useful,  and  teach  the  medi- 
cal world  more  means  of  cure,  we  must  show  more  zeal  in  drug 
study  than  ?n  the  years  past.  We,  at  least  some  of  u«.  tou^t  for  a 
time  depart  from  thof^^e  mechanical  and  sui^ical  methods  which  may 
mean  more  ready  cash  for  the  effort  made,  and  do  something  to  «»- 
tablish  new  drugs  or  confirm  old  ones.  If  we  do  not  thus  add  to 
onr  special  and  peculiar  Homoeopathic  literature,  which  h  at  present 
in  fact  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  great  bulk  of  medical  litera- 
ture, we  shall  drill  on  into  empiricism  and  nothingness  and  be  de- 
servedly mentioned  as  false  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  us  by  Hahne- 
mann p  There  is  great  need  of  a  revival  of  therapeutics  in  Ho m 0*0- 
pathic  as  well  as  Old-School  me<licine, 

Dlscussion. 

H.  W.  Westover,  M.D.  :  There  is  very  little  I  can  add  to  what 
Dr.  Ije^uianl  has  stated.  It  certainly  is  true  that  there  has  been  a 
very  marked  and  decided  advance  in  therapeutics  among  the  physi- 
cians of  the  dominant  scliool,  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
bnmght  about  a  hotter  conipiirison  of  results  between  the  members 
of  the  Ht>tMceopatluc  School  and  the  non-noraa30[>}ithic.  Tins,  I 
til  ink,  ha'*  been  very  largely  due  to  tlm  Homfi?o[mthic  physician*. 
It  has  njade  a  demand  for  a  more  oonservative  treatment,  but  still 
that  is  a  nearer  approach  to  results  which  we  find  among  the  Hom- 
oe^ipaths  and  non-Hora<eo|>aths.  I  think  if  we  will  scan  the  situa- 
tion rarelully  and  honestly,  look  at  thiui^s  as  they  are,  we  will  see 
tinit,  to  a  very  large  extent,  among  the  rank  and  file  of  practitioners 
of  the  Homteopathic  art  there  has  l)een  a  letting  down  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  have  studied  the  Materia  Medica,  This  is  an  ulti- 
mate fact  and  one  to  which  we  should  not  sliut  our  eyes.  If  we  arc 
going  to  maintain  the  prestige  which  the  Homrcopathic  S<-hooI  ha** 
held  in  the  pa^t,  if  we  are  going  to  do  as  much  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  as  our  knowledge  will  |>ermit  ns  to  do,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
the  greatest  gnod  to  the  g;reatost  number,  if  we  exj^ei-t  to  lea*!  the 
van.  we  must  refer  to  old  incthtxls,  old  rules,  and  not  neglect  this 
Materia  Aleilica,  which  has  been  the  means  of  our  success  in  the 
years  that  are  gone.     IaH  u^  not  forget  lliese  things.     Let  us  not 
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fiir^t  old  and  tried  friends  fur  new  o\m^.  There  h  far  too  great  a 
tf^ndency  among  Homti?opathic  practitioners  to  wander  after  Strang 
jrod8»  to  worsliip  Baal»  and  tliat  I  certainl}^  tlilnk  we  should  decry, 
Ijet  us  remember  tliat  Pyrene  and  Antipyreiie,  and  all  the«?e  tliingft 
are  Btratige  gods  to  which  the  Homcenpnth  whould  not  bow  dow^n. 
I  live  in  a  region  tar  distant  from  ibis,  in  Missouri,  Travelling 
repre**entatives  of  the  man ufnctn ring  chemistj^,  with  their  proprie- 
tary articles,  go  to  these  c»tie>i,  villages  or  cross-roads,  where  there 
are  only  two  or  three  physicians,  to  introduce  their  wares.  They 
come  into  my  office  every  week.  They  *jee  by  ray  sign  that  I  am  a 
Honifcoitathic  physician.  Would  they  not  give  me  the  gr>-hy  if  they 
did  not  receive  enwjuragenieiit  from  HonKetjpalhic  physicians  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  Ocean?  Tliese  are  facts  ;  we  cannot 
^hut  our  eyes  to  themjand  we  shoidd  do  all  we  can  to  stand  firm  in 
advocating  tlie  true  principles  of  Homffcopathy,  which  are  as  true 
to-day  as  they  were  in  the  clays  of  Hahiiemiinn,  or  whi'U  Hering  antl 
r>jnham  taught  those  great  prineipk^s.  We  bbould  have  a  ranch 
more  perfect  Materia  Medica  to-day,  more  thoroughly  proven.  We 
have  all  the  added  experience  of  years  fmm  which  we  can  I'eceive 
encouragement,  instruetion  and  improvement.  I  adjure  you  at  all 
times  to  con  your  Xfateria  Mixlica.  Let  there  be  a  revival  of  thera- 
jieutics.  How  are  we  to  do  it?  Not  simply  by  prescribing  on  iso- 
lated symptoms  here  and  there,  but,  as  Dr.  Cruteher  said,  let  us 
prescrilic  for  the  patient,  the  sick  man.  Don't  shoot  at  a  man's 
liver  or  kidneys  or  stomach,  but  take  the  totality  of  his  symptoms. 
Let  us  reraemlicr  tirat  it  is  by  carefully  conning  our  Materia  Metlica, 
by  carefully  studying  the  patient — the  sick  |»er8on,  by  looking  at  the 
image  which  that  person  presents,  and  eudeavoring  to  secure  a  cor- 
responding image  from  our  list  of  remedies,  that  we  can  secure  suc- 
cess, and  can  go  on  fi\>m  conquering  to  conquer,  so  that  our  last  days 
will  be  better  than  our  tirst  days.  It  is  only  by  doing  this  that  we 
can  secure  a  revival  in  thonipeutics,  and  I  think  if  we  will  l>e  zciil- 
ous,  if  we  see  the  light  w^e  leave  and  not  deery  our  Materia  Medlca, 
we  will  show  to  the  world  the  great  benelirs  wliich  Hum<ei»pjithy 
placed  l)cfore  it.  It  is  very  popular  in  these  days  to  talk  about 
iiciug  a  live  practitioner  and  all  that,  but  we  shoult!  not  forget  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  good  stored  up  In  these  records  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  respect  them  and 
utilize  what  we  have.  Let  us  remember  that  everything  is  not  l>et- 
ter  than  that  wdiich  has  l>een  useful  in  the  past.  We  should  dis- 
criminate between  that  which  is  good  and  tliat  which  is  bad,  and  use 
the  great  mass  of  curative  agents  with  wliicli  w^e  are  surrounded  and 
with  which  we  should  be  familiar,  and  in  this  way  we  can  bring 
alxuit  a  revival  in  therapeutics  wdiich  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Homceo- 

|>athic  system  of  medicine  uud  confer  a  great  boon  and  blessing  upon 
luroanity. 
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J.  H.  IIexry,  M.D.  :  Some  forty  years  a^o,  when  a  studeut  in 
the  Ilamfeapathic  College  in  Philadelphia,  iincier  Herin^and  Kitchen 
and  Matthews  and  others,  I  was  t4m^ht  wdiat  I  considered  the  true 
principles  of  Homoeopathy.  Wc  had  no  .snoh  a  thin^  as  Hydro- 
line,  We  were  confioal  to  the  great  law  Slmtiia  slmiiibus  curanttu\ 
and  under  that  law  IIomcetvpathtHts  were  sent  out  as  missionaries 
over  the  (xnmtry.  We  met  yellow  fever,  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  pneu- 
monia, and  we  were  tiie  victors.  We  were  the  victors  because  we 
dealt  not  in  me(iicirje^  that  were  made  from  fluid  extracts.  We  dealt 
in  pure  Honii^>pathie  remedies,  and  w^e  treated  diseases  with  them. 
Take,  for  in.^tance,  aconite.  We  have  no  such  thing  in  this  country 
as  a  good  Homffiopathic  preparation  of  Aconite,  unices  it  CJornes  fn^iti 
the  pharmacies  of  Germany,  In  the  treatment  of  fever  with  the 
prf-wnt  Aconite  we  are  not  favoreci  with  the  pure  drug  used  by  Ho- 
nuc  >pathic  physioiaus  twenty  year:?  agfj.  Take  Bidladonna  and  all 
our  old  standard  reme<lies  that  were  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ear- 
lier Homceopaths.  We  went  forth  with  our  little  crises  in  our  pm^kcts, 
treated  patients,  and  were  successful.  Now  I  write  to  ray  pharma- 
cist to  get  Aconite,  and  I  get  a  muddy,  dirty  tincture,  I  write 
for  Bryonia  and  I  get  a  dark  tincture.  I  get  no  longer  the  beautiful 
yellow  tincture.  The  fault  is  not  always  so  much  in  tiie  prescriber 
as  it  is  in  the  impurity  of  our  drugs.  Uidess  we  pay  more  attention 
to  the  purity  of  our  drugs,  the  destiny  of  Homoeopathy  is  sealed. 
This  paper  is  one  that  I  am  g]iu\  to  hear,  because  it  treats  uf  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future  of  Homoeopathy. 
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PRACTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
PATIIOGENESY. 

By  Eldeidoji;  C.  PkicKj  M.D.,  Baltimo&Ei  Md. 


We  are  irapressed  by  the  faiit  tliat  id  the  growth  and  ilevelopraent 
of  medicine^  science,  with  ever-iDcreasing  iusisteiiee,  demamls,  that 
lor  the  purpose  of  success  full  y  reJieving  sickness,  each  case  of  diseafte 
l>e  considered  as  an  individual.  This  suggestion  that  the  **  personal 
equation  ''  shall  be  taken  intonccDunt  by  tlie  pliysician  was  first  made 
by  Samtiel  Hahnemann.  And  to-day,  by  every  ediicatetl  practitioner, 
whatever  be  bis  creed,  tlie  necessity  of  individualizinjij  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  is  ac  know  led  ge<L  •  Of  necessity,  tlie  believer  in  Homie- 
opatby  mnst  accept  the  individuality  of  the  human  being  as  he  ac- 
cepts the  Qiajtir  and  rnirjor  pathogenetic  details  which  constitute  the 
persoiiallty  of  the  drug  winch  he  prescribes.  Or,  to  reverse  it,  lie 
must  recognize  that  each  human  orgaLisni  is  a  distinct  entity  with 
sj>ecial  characteristics  Jwfore  he  c^in  hope  to  gain  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  jxjwer  of  the  given  drug  to  modify  mental  and  physical 
activity  when  used  primarily  in  the  field  of  pathogeoesy,  and  sec- 
ondarily in  therapeutias. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  Hahnemann  was^  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  nervous  system,  esjH^eially  tliose  due  to  temperament,  those 
which  go  to  make  up  the  individuality  of  the  patient,  should  be  given 
mature  consideration  before  prescribing  a  drug.  The  older  school 
of  me<licine  has  not  yet  consente<l  to  adopt  this  view  ;  the  believer 
in  Homoeopathy  is  yet  alone  in  his  acceptance  of  this  profound  truth, 
this  truth  which  is  on  the  border-land  of  an  approximately  perfect 
system  of  therapeutics. 

When  Hahnemann  made  this  last  suggestion  he  was  more  seriously 
handicapped  by  an  imperfect  pathogeoesy  of  drugs  than  are  we  of 
the  present  day ;  but  even  with  the  scant  material  he  then  i»ossessrd 
he  could  see  that  the  truth  of  such  a  postulate  was  a  logical  necessity , 
or  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  law  of  similars.     On  this  also  de- 
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ptnidcd  the  truth  of  tlie  power  of  iiifiiiitesinmlly  subdivndecl  matter. 
The  groikt  iormulator  saw  (even  with  Iiis  slender  stock  of  knowledge 
of  psychology)  that  if  through  the  special  senses  material  changes 
eoiilil  W  prodiu*e<!  in  the  groas  functions  and  even  structure  of  the 
organism  called  man,  by  mere  idetis  or  intangible  impressions,  then 
there  was  no  mystery  in  the  effect  produced  by  infinitesimally  sub- 
divided matter  when  iiitrodueed  into  this  organism. 

We  are  liere  on  the  borders  of  an  almost  unexplored  country;  but 
ifc  is  the  field  in  wiileh  Hora*eopathy  has  had  some  of  its  greatest 
trinmphi^,  and  in  whteh  it  must  look  for  it*^  fulle*?t  justification  in  the 
future.  Up  to  I  he  pre>=ent  time  the  IIomcBOpathic  branch  of  the 
meflieal  profession  lias  but  dabblal  in  the  waters  of  tlic  great  ocean 
of  Homoeopathy;  none  have  been  able  to  venture  boldly  in,  becaoe 
none  liave  known  enongli  to  swim. 

To  be  al>le  to  practice  Humcenpalhy  according  to  the  ideal  of 
Habnemaun,  the  ideal  of  the  artist,  in  accordance  with  science,  three 
things  we  now  lack  are  necessary:  first,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ' 
practical  psychology  ;  second,  a  Materia  MetJiea  thoroughly  proveo 
upon  healthy  experimenters;  and  third,  thorough  correlated  knowl- 
edge of  pathogenesy  and  practiml  psyehology. 

A  Slaleria  Meilica  thoroughly  proven  upon  the  healthy  is  neither 
a  ihing  of  the  past  nor  of  the  present,  but  it  is  a  possibility  of  tlie 
future^  It  is  one  of  the  ultimate  ncceasities  of  Homoeopathy,  but 
the  need  for  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  need  for  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
cliology  practical ly  applied  to  the  pathogenetic  material^  not  only  of 
the  future,  but  applied  to  the  comparatively  little  reliable  materia] 
already  in  our  possession*  For  intelligent  and  profitable  study  of 
drug  effects,  fauiiliarity  with  such  knowledge  is  necessary.  Thi^  the 
scientific  physician  needs,  and  until  he  becomes  possessed  of  it  taedi- 
(Mue  will  continue  to  be  what  it  is  now,  largely  an  empirical  arl.  It 
is  true  that  some  scientific  cures  have  been  made  in  accord  with  the 
strictest  requirements  of  pre-vision,  but  these  cures  are  exoeptionnL 
The  reali/atiou  of  the  scientist's  ideal  should  reverse  this  and  make 
failures  the  except iou* 

**  But,"  it  may  be  objected,  *'  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  possible*" 
We  have  never  claimed  that  it  is  possible;  we  have  only  said  that 
this  reduction  of  the  ideal  to  the  real  must  be  (w^  it  is)  the  tendency 
of  Hnmieopathy,  if  we  expect  to  progress;  if  we  dasire  to  fulfil  the 
most  lil^eral  posjsibilities  of  the  law  of  similars.     Whether  it  can  be 
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accomplished  remains  for  the  future  to  decide.  Of  eoufse,  a  perfect 
Bvstem  of  ma^lk^ine  is  ideal,  but  the  best  practiciil  results  are  always 
attained  tliroiigb  the  inspiration  of  high  ideals. 

I^et  us  examine  into  this  relationship  which  we  claim  should  exist 
between  psychology  and  pathogcnesy. 

Originally,  psychology  meant  that  w^hieh  treated  of  the  human 
FOuL  As  thought- evolution  progressed,  the  term  was  nioditlod  into 
science  of  the  eoul  ;  that  is,  correct  knowledge  of  alt  manifestations 
5Uppose<lly  of  the  functions  of  the  soul.  More  latterly,  students  in 
ibis  fiehl  discovered  that  such  a  definition  wn^  ambiguous,  besides 
involving  the  introduction  of  certain  theological  opinions,  and  hence, 
as  mind  may  be  credited  with  a  responsibility  for  all  resnlts  which 
have  been  considered  **  functions  of  theaoul/'  psychology  now  corner 
to  mean  **  mental  j*hilosopby,  the  science  of  the  mind."  Tlierefore, 
a  study  of  psychology  involves  not  a  study  of  mental  couilitiona 
alone,  but  it  incfudea  an  examination  into  the  effect  of  mind  upon 
matter,  and  also  the  causes  which  produce  mental  effects,  the  action 
of  matter  upon  mind, 

A  knowledge  of  ]3sychoIogy  is  useful  in  many  ways,  but  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  supposable  effects  of  drugs 
upon  the  healthy  human  system,  it  is  a  necessity. 

In  this  preparatory  work  upon  which  the  foundation  of  the  thera- 
{leutics  of  the  future  must  be  laid,anthntpology  is  the  stfirting-poiut, 
the  study  of  man  considereil  from  an  ethnological  standpoint* 
Herein  racial  features  Kliould  Ik:'  considered,  with  their  differences  of 
physical  development,  qualifications,  adaptability  to  environment, 
together  with  mental  characteristics,  etc*  Next  shotdd  l>e  consid- 
ered the  subject  of  ethology  or  character  in  its  various  extremes,  and 
in  its  various  intermediate  phases.  The  several  mental  conditions 
known  as  emotions,  should  bo  studied  and  carefully  analyzed,  ex- 
amining into  the  relation  of  these  emotions  to  wliat  is  commonly 
known  as  temperament.  Temperament  should  then  be  investigated 
in  its  relation  to  the  physical  body,  its  growth^  development  and 
appearance.  Then  again,  our  stei»8  shouhl  be  retracted  to  the 
extent  of  analyzing  the  various  mental  attitudes  wliich  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  each  accepted  temperament.  The  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  temperament  should  also  be  exam- 
ined. Having  carefully  surveyed  these  various  fields,  tlie  investi- 
gator should  then  proceed  to  examine  into  the  effect  ot  physical  eon* 
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(litionSj  environraeiit,  perversions  of  locial  fuoctioas  of  orgaiiUni,  etc., 
upon  the  niind. 

*^  Man's  greatest  ntudy  is  man/*  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  body, 
but  it  applies  equsilly  to  the  study  of  that  which  constitutes  the  e^/o, 
the  mental  characteristics,  the  expreasions  which  originate  charac- 
ter,  which  are  founded  upon  character,  which  form  a  part  of  char- 
acter, whicli  are  character.  Man  ia  not  all  mind,  nor  is  he  all 
hotly  ;  he  is  a  combination  more  or  less  equally  balancetl,  of  the 
two. 

Rarely  do  two  witnesses  give  perfectly  concordant  testimony  upon 
a  subject  with  w^^ich  they  should  be  equally  familiar,  **  Point  of 
view  "  is  largely  responsible  for  the  discrepancies,  aa  no  two  intli- 
vidnals  can  occupy  precisely  the  same  mental  or  physical  ^vosition 
together;  but  inexpert  observation  and  carelessness  of  expres6ion  are 
alKo  large  factors  of  tlie  discordant  testimony-  An  examination  of 
tlie  reliability  of  human  testimony,  therefore^  should  also  enter  into 
this  ap|»lii"atit>n  of  psycljology  to  pathogenesy.  Herein  comes  the 
critical  study  of  tlie  sui>ci'stitiona  of  mankind,  Ijeginning  with  tlie 
fetich,  extending  toamuletfl,  talismans  and  charms,  the  king's  touch, 
and  ending  with  mesmerism  which  has  been  reclaime<l  by  ^cieoc 
under  the  name  of  hypnotism.  Objectivity  and  subjectivity  should^ 
both  be  carefully  considered. 

Having  thus  systematically  laid  the  foundation  for  scientific 
scrutiny  of  human  tcistimony  on  the  subject  of  drug  action*  we  are 
then  reatly  to  l>egin  tlie  stutly  of  pathogenesy  as  experts,  and  not  till 
then.  I  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  preliminary  education  in  psychology,  our 
Materia  Medica  has  become  overcrowded  with  material  that  is  al>so- 
lutely  valueless,  and  (deplonible  fact!)  until  the  necessity  of  this 
|ireliminary  preparation  is  fully  recognized,  and  has  become  a  part 
of  those  who  are  apparently  inexhaustible  fountains  of  symptomatic 
details,  the  flood  of  inaccuracies  will  continue  to  inundate  the  pro- 
fession- 
It  may  be  objected  that  much  good,  as  clearly  stated,  has  been' 
done  by  the  application  of  what  the  profession  has  interpreted  as 
tlie  Homo^npathic  relationship  between  drug  effects  and  disease. 
Til  is  may  safely  lie  admitted  and  yet  the  fact  remain,  that  such  good 
results  have  been  secured  in  i^pik  of  our  collection  of  alleged  patho- 
genetic details,  not  because  of  it*     There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
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tratli  of  tlie  principle  of  similars,  that  it  is  a  law,  than  the  very  fact 
that  the  profefision  has  been  able  to  apply  Huniteopathy  to  the  cure 
of  the  swk  with  so  defective  a  symptomatology, 

lint  to  return  fmm  our  iliversion.  After  having  learned  some- 
thing of  the  inter-relationshij)8  of  mental  and  physical  influence«^,  of 
the  effects  of  mind  upon  matter  and  of  matter  upon  mind,  in  fine, 
Iiaving  learneil  how  to  weigh  human  taHtimony,  we  are  prc[)ared  to 
apply  the  resuhs  of  our  inv^estigation  to  the  s^tuJy  of  pathogenesy. 
From  our  study  we  will  be  possessed  of  some  valuable  facta.  First, 
.fihould  we  make  experiments  with  drugs  upon  the  liealthy,  we  will 
!  know  enough  to  select  persons  in  at  least  moderately  g'HKl  health, 
and  we  will  also  know  enough  not  to  select  persons  who  are  under 
either  mental  or  physical  strain^  e.ff.^  mo^Hcal  students,  or  over- 
worked clerks;  nor  will  we  selei*t  halntual  users  of  drugs,  ntich  as 
tobacco,  alcohol  in  any  form,  tea,  coifee  or  spices,  all  of  wlik-li  sub- 
tanees,  as  we  know,  protluce  more  or  less  deviation  from  the  normal 
health  of  the  user.  In  short,  we  will  secure  for  our  experimenters 
pei^ons  as  nearly  normal  in  health  and  as  liitle  addicted  to  harmful 
habits,  a«  possible.  When  we  come  to  exauiine  the  sources  of  our 
aymptoniatology,  we  will  know^  enough  to  reject  many  details  which 
'fitutlcnts  not  trained  to  exact  thought  might  accept,  r.7,,  catarrhal 
symptoms  which  have  been  recorded  in  cold,  damp  weather,  by 
provers  subject  to  chronic  catarrh,  bowel  symptoms  reoorde<l  by  those 
who  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  indigestion  and  diarrliLca,  or 
symptoms  recordetl  by  those  taking  two  or  more  drugs  at  the  same 
time,  or  symptoms  record eil  by  those  under  treatment  for  diseased 
conditions,  or  symptoms  notetl  by  those  under  intense  mental  excite- 
ment, or  teraperamentiil  symptoms  which  are  congrnent  with  the 
normal  condition  of  the  experimenter.  And  we  will  alst)  know 
enough  to  reject  in  toto^  or  we  will  sul>jet*t  to  the  severest  scrutiny, 
all  recordeil  experiments  which  are  not  precedtnl  by  such  a  conscien- 
tious health-record  as  a  knowletlge  of  psychology  can  alone  give. 

Herein,  therefore,  is  the  relation  l>etween  |>ractical  psychology 
and  pathogene^y,  that  without  understanding  mankind  tlirough 
|isychic  manifestations,  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  reliable  details 
of  drug-effects  from  the  so-called  pathogenetic  records  extant;  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  make  scientific  tests  of  the  effects  of  drugs  upon 
the  healthy  in  the  future  j  it  therefore  behooves  atl  who  intend  making 
ftstudy  of  drug-effects,  to  first  iuvesrtigate  the  field  of  practical  i>sychol- 
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ng>%  atul  especially  that  department  wliieh  relates  to  the  fallibility  of 
human  testimony.  In  fsiet  every  praetilionerof  Homceopathy  who  is 
a  believer  in  the  laro  of  siniiliir??,  who  can  appreciate  the  relative  sci- 
entific value  of  a  prinri  Ilmnrenpathy  and  a  posteriori  Homoeopathy, 
and  who  h  convinced  that  the  metlioine  of  science  has  a  greater 
practical  value  than  the  medicine  of  experience— every  such  thinker 
ehniild  turn  his  attention  to  a  study  of  this  subject* 

In  the  |mst^  the  surcess  of  Ilonireopathy  as  a  practical  system  of 
medicine  dejjended  upon  tlie  success  of  the  practitioners  in  curing  the 
pick.  Enough  )iractieal  believers  in  the  law  were  found  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  people ;  and  with  the  people.  Homosopathy  to- 
day stands  a  recognized  principle.  We  have  met  the  demands  of 
tlie  past,  and  Ham<i>opathy  standi  in  the  present  as  a  great  a  sue 
as  this  stupendous  Columbian  Exhibition  ;  but  we  are  on  the  verge" 
of  a  future,  a  future  with  demands  far  more  exacting  than  were 
those  of  the  past.  Our  claims  have  been  submitted  to  the  untutored 
mind  of  an  inexpert  public  ;  now  we  come  to  have  these  claims  an- 
alyzcti  l)y  the  tutorerl  mind  of  the  expert  son  of  science,  S|M}cial ism. 
We  must  and  we  will  stand  the  test;  the  Homceopathic  relationship 
of  drug-effects  to  diseased  conditions  will  be  demonstrated  a  law — 
but  the  demonstration  will  not  rest  upon  cliuicsal  observations  (they 
are  but  corroborative  evidence) ;  it  will  depend  upon  the  value  of 
our  [mtfiogenetic  material,  and  the  purity  and  reliability  of  this  ma«| 
terial  will  in  turn  depend  upon  the  understanding  of  practical  psy* 
chology  in    its  relation  to  experimental  drug  tests  upon  the  healthy. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  justified  in  submitting^  that  as  there  i.^  no 
method  of  finding  undoubted  effects?  of  drugs  except  by  experimenta 
upon  the  healthy,  and  as  the^e  effects  can  only  be  discovered  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  individuals  upon  whom  the  experiments  ar 
made  (as  to  their  normal  mental  and  physical  condition  in  all  th€ 
varieti  manifestation  of  function),  and  as  tliese  details  can  only  be' 
understood  after  a  study  of  psychology — ^therefore  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  only  way  to  correctly,  understandingly,  and  profitably  study 
drug  action,  is  in  the  light  of  |>raetical  psychology.  And  further, 
as  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  similars  depends 
upon  a  pure  palhogenesy,  so,  recognizing  HonKeopathy  as  a  law  of 
nature,  we  submit,  tlmt  to  fully  understand  this  law  of  nature,  a 
knowledge  of  psychology  is  the  studcut*s  necessity. 
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Df8cras!ox, 

T,  8.  HoYNR,  M.D. :  I  ditl  not  bear  all  the  paper,  Uut  limrtl 
enough  to  my  that  as  yet  we  know  nolhlng  atw^nt  psyrhology.  No 
two  drugs  act  pitHUKely  alike;  there  are  nn  two  exaetly  alike  in 
ftymptomatology.  There  arc  no  two  persons  exnrtly  alike,  and  tfie 
proving  of  a  drug  upon  two  infli  vidua  la  will  pnMluee  more  or  less 
different  symptomi^,  Hahnemann  informs  us  how  we  are  to  make  these 
proving^,  lie  tells  us  we  should  select  per'^on;^  who  are  hi  a  state 
of  health  ;  )>ers4»n8  who,  during  that  time,  refrain  from  s[>iced  food, 
as  the  Doctor  just  remarked — hut  Hahnemann  nowhere  tells  us  tluvt 
we  should  refrain  fruni  tohaeo^r.  No  German  ever  stopped  the  u*-e 
of  tohaec*o  during  proving^  ;  they  are  all  smokers.  No  physieian 
told  them  to  stop  the  use  of  beer;  they  liave  all  been  great  uscra  of 
beer.  Now  I  claim,  if  a  healthy  man  who  is  u^ing  tobacco  or  lieer 
&top6  that  habit,  he  will  develop  ^symptoms  at  ontre.  It  ii*  a  fldng 
be  IS  aceusttHiied  to,  and  he  may  us  well  stop  eating  at  onee.  When 
we  were  proving  a  drug,  we  ditl  not  order  tfie  prover  to  stop — be  kept 
right  on.  So  you  can  make  a  proving  of  tobaeco,  a  potency  of  it  in  a 
jobaceo-user,  and  I  will  get  symptoms  from  it.  If  we  are  to  obtain 
provers  that  are  in  perfect  health,  and  who  U8e  neither  tobacco,  cof- 
fee, tea,  onion*?,  or  other  things  of  that  Hort,  we  will  find  no  proverb 
at  alh  In  fact  it  is  very  diffieolt  to  find  persons  who  wouhl  fulfill 
ttie  eonditions  laid  dtvwu  by  the  Doctor.  I  want  to  way  one  thing 
alK)nt  rae<lieal  students,  as  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  w^itb  (hem 
as  [»rovers  of  me<]icioe.  If  the  t*!ass  ilo  not  know  what  etfeets 
tljey  will  receive  from  the  remedy,  they  make  the  best  provers  in 
the  world.  Take  a  clajss  of  twent•^^,  and  you  wnll  find  that  the 
symptoms  will  eorresjxmd  more  or  le-^s  alt  through  the  list.  Their 
fiymptom?4  come  from  their  imaginalioni?  and  from  their  hnbit?*. 

A.  L*  MoNROi:,  M.D, :  As  to  the  psychological  element  to  be 
eon?^iilered  in  therapeutics,  that  is  a  phase  of  our  double-sided  pre- 
riptions  which  is  equally  important,  as  its  complement,  I  tldnk  to 
any»  Of  course  that  tendency  is  overcome  with  HonHeo[>atliie  pliy- 
sicians  to  a  great  extent  by  their  being  forced  to  slutly  the  mental 
symptoms  tliat  come  from  the  tlrug.  But  a  great  many  physicians 
treat  a  human  being  as  tlnMigh  they  were  mending  a  wat*  b  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  simply  a  macliine.  As  we  know  and  believe  all 
liuman  organisms  are  psychologically  and  physically,  the  same  ;  yet 
no  one  ever  knew  a  man  with  a  humpback  that  ditl  not  have  a 
hump  mind  somewhere.  You  never  saw  a  man  with  a  halt  in  his 
it  that  did  not  have  a  halt  in  hismiinl  somewhere.  These  symp- 
ms  confirm  each  other  and  completnent  each  other,  and  in  certain 
physical  conditions  we  are  bound  to  have  certain  mental  symptoms. 
Another  thing,  the  very  question  of  psychology  and  its  practical 
applic-ation  in  prescribing  drugs,  goes  a  long  way  iowards  explaining 
our  advance  of  tlie  Allopaths.     We  builded   better  than   we  knew* 
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We  know  that  a  certain  ilrng  will  cure  sleeplessness  that  is  eauBecl 
liy  grief.     We  are  taUl  that  a  certain  other  drug  will  cure  sleepless*^ 
ness  caused  by  jnj.     le  there  any  one  wlio  can  tell  u6  why  one  cure»I 
the  sleeplessne^  trom  joy  and  tl*e  other  the  fileeplessness  from  grief  f 
It  is  impossible  to  put  the  material  phases  upon  our  prescript ion8,1 
and  1^0  it  is  that  we  cannot  ignore  or  ridicole  the  psycholfjgical  study 
of  our  work. 

T.  F.  Allen,  M.D,  :  There  isagr^at  deal  to  be  mid  on  this  8ul>- 
ject.     I  am  extremely  gratified   with  this  paper.     I  did  not  know 
what  gronnd  Dr.  Price  would  take,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  he  has  struck  the  right  note, , 
I  wii^h  all  our  medical  students  were  compelled  Ut  stndy  psychology  | 
the  ^r»i  year  as  a  preliminary  course  before  studying  medicine,  just  j 
as  we  tcacfi  our  Normal  Sc;hool  teachers  psychology  tliat  they  may 
l>etter  undei^tand  the  child.     We  can  all  exercise  a  good  iDflnenceJ 
not  only  in  provinj^  drugs  but  iii  recording  the  effects  of  d nigs  u[Hyii1 
patients.     Some  nf  um  enthnsiit^ts  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  cure] 
of  the  patient  too  much  to  the  drug  or  medicine.     In  my  younger 
days  I  was  called  to  treat  a  case  that  had  been  going  on  three  *ir] 
four  weeks  of  hicmorrliage.     Nothing  would  stop  the  constant  spit- 
ting of  bloofh     I  was  called  in  as  a  kind  of  exp^^riment  to  see  what 
could  be  done.     I  made  up  my  mind  from  the  symptoms  of  tliej 
palient  that  Arnica  nnglrt  to  cure  that  patient,  and  I  put  up  three  I 
powders  «nd   hiiil  them  on  a  slielf  by  the  bedside,  with  instructions 
to  take   at  intervals  of    twr>  hours  and    take  nothing    else  until  I 
came  Imck.     After  twelve  f jours  I  visiled  the  patient,  and  she  hail 
not  spit  a  mouthful  of  blood  sjiice  my  visit,  and  not  a  particle  of 
blood  was  expectoratcti  after  that  time.     I  watched  the  patient  four 
or  live  yeai*s,  and  there  thoi^e  doses  of  Arnica  remained,  and  they 
were  never  taken.     It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me.     If  those 
powders  had  been  taken  you  would  alt  have  heard  of  it  as  a  wonder- 
ful cure.     I  linil  myself  more  and  more  inclined  to  doubt  my  stTises. 
I  want  to  verify  (hern  over  and  over.     This  matter  of  proving  drugs 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  such  general  interest.     Home  of  ns  must  do 
the  work,  and   I  like  to  see  men,  these  skeptical  men   who  like  to 
verify  these  things^  be  sure  they  are  right.     There  is  no  better  work 
done  t[)au  is  accontplishcd   by  the  skepticism  of  the  Baltimore  Club 
of  wliich  Dr.  Piice  Is  the  leading  spirit,  I  believe.     It  is  a  splendid 
work,  ami  we  need  it  if  our  Materia  Jledica  is  to  be  regenerateih 
Such  skepticism  does  not  interfere  wilh  thesuct*css  of  Homceopathy, 
It  will  only  give  it  a  better  and  truer  foundation*     That  we  ought 
to  be  skeptical  goes  without  saying,  because  we  cannot  help  l>eliev- 
ing  II(HTue« apathy.     i*ro lessor  Hoyne  said  that  it  was  his  observa- 
tion that  a  riass  of  Tiiedical  students  make  the  best  provers  in  the 
world  ;  1  beg  to  difli-r  with  the  doctor.     Dr.  Wcssclhoefl,  of  Boston, 
trietl  sugar  of  milk  with  his  provers,  and  he  was  well  situated,  having 
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both  men  and  women  students.  He  found  that  tlioee  stiulente 
developed  most  remarkalile  rrsiilts  from  thp  ad  mist  rat  ion  of  the  Sac. 
lat*. ;  that  they  would  come  to  him  with  the  nio.st  wonderful  prov- 
ings.  They  naturally  will  seek  to  intere>it  their  professor,  and  in 
this  way  will  try  to  plense  him  hy  making  statements  a**  lo  the 
symptoms.  There  is  psychoiogy  for  you  with  a  vengeance.  The 
best  provens  I  can  find  are  impecunious  young  doctors  waiting  for 
patieuls. 

Dr.  Hoyne:  But  these  are  medical  students. 

Dr.  Allen  :  1  mean,  after  they  pass  out  from  under  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

Dr*  Bowen,  of  Indiana  :  Dr.  Allen,  did  you  assure  that  woman 
that  you  would  cure  thul  haemorrhage? 

Dr,  Allen  :  It  was  a  man.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  would  cure 
him. 

Dr,  Bowen  ;  It  wns  not  a  psychological  cure? 

Dk,  Ali  EN:  They  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  case,  and  I 
gaid  I  really  did  not  know.  These  powders  seemed  to  me  the  thing, 
aiitl  I  said  I  would  do  the  best  I  could, 

Dr,  Price,  in  closing  the  discnnsinu  on  his  paper  said:  It  has 
been  stated  tliat  we  know  little  or  notltiog  t»f  psychology.  That  we 
should  study  it.  But  it  happens  we  do  know  somelhing  of  psychol- 
ogy, Spencer  and  Wibeaux  have  worketl  in  that  tield.  If  we  would 
study  the  standard  works  on  p>^ycljt>logy,  we  would  all  tind  it  would 
lie  of  great  benefit  in  Materia  Medica.  We  know  that  if  an  imli- 
vidual  docs  not  know  anytliing  about  Ids  normal  condition,  it  is 
im invisible  for  him  to  tell,  when  he  takes  a  drug,  what  manifestations 
appear  after  taking  that  drug.  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
that  can  tell  you  how  he  felt  yesterday  or  ten  minutes  ago.  That  is 
wijy,  of  course,  the  counter-lest  of  sugar  of  milk  is  used  to  get  at 
the  normal  c*)Tidition  of  rhe  patient,  then,  when  lie  takes  the  drug  all 
those  symptoms  are  eliminated. 

>Jovv,  tljere  is  another  point  about  Materia  ^ledica  that  we  should 
gel  right,  and  that  is,  in  the  practical  application  of  the  study  of 
priychology.  There  has  bc^en  carelessness  in  me<lical  provings,  and 
the  original  compiler  has  allowed  error  to  slip  iiL  If  the  work  had 
been  dune  by  practical  psychologihts  the  mistakes  never  would  have 
oivurred. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  German  not  stopping  the  use  of  tolmeco  in 
proviiigs,  that  dotj't  make  it  right.  Tobacco  is  one  of  on  r  most  pow- 
erful poisons,  and  no  doubt  tliat  is  one  reason  why,  probaldy,  all  onr 
old  (icrman  practitioners  gave  so  mmiy  symjitt»ms  that  were  unrelia- 
ble, because  they  were  mi,xed  up  with  tobacco  elfect.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  a  man  not  specially  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  of  any 
kind,  will  get  effects  from  the  drug  he  is  attempting  to  prove.  Now, 
if  you  will  refer  to  some  of  the  standard  works,  some  of  the  symp- 
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toiDS  referred  to  in  the  Encyclopsedia  of  Drug  Pojlhogenegjfj  or  Allen's 
Encydopcedia^  joa  will  find  twenty  records  of  experiments  with  one 
drngy  in  which  every  prover  manifested  the  same  symptoms,  aniess 
he  had  headache  or  vertigo.  Take  any  record  of  twenty  or  more 
pro  vers,  or  even  lees,  and  I  do  not  think  yoa  can  find  any  one  symp- 
tom that  has  run  through  every  record  of  the  symptom  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  that  individual  drug.  It  may  be  the  symptom  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  local  action  of  the  drug,  or  any  other  foreign 
substance  upon  the  stomach,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  you  will 
always  find  it  is  especially  characteristic  of  that  one  drug. 
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PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SYMPTOMS;  OR  THE 

OPPOSITE  ACTION  OF  LARGE  AND 

SMALL  DOSES, 

By  Chables  Mohb,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Much  confusion  exists  among  medical  men  for  want  of  a  proper 
comprehension  of  our  subject ;  and  false  claims  as  to  principles  of 
selection  and  the  modus  operandi  of  cures  are  often  made  when  pri- 
mary and  secondary  symptoms  of  drugs  are  used  as  guides  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  dose. 

This  is  not  strange,  however,  since  the  terms  primary  and  second- 
ary, as  applied  to  drug-action,  are  susceptible  of  diiferent  inter- 
pretations, and  are  used  with  different  significations  by  different 
authors. 

Of  the  pictures  of  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  drugs  which 
we  find  in  the  works  of  Old-School  writers,  and  which  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  "  law  of  the  dose  "  by  some  writers  of  the 
Homoeopathic  School,  I  quite  agree  with  the  late  Dr.  Dunham's 
estimate,  that  "they  are  composite  pictures  made  up  from  a  variety 
of  observations  on  patients  and  from  cases  of  poisoning,  and  bear 
no  more  resemblance  to  a  pathogenesis  on  a  single  individual  than 
the  comjHjsition  of  an  artist  which  has  the  mountains  of  Ecuador 
covered  with  the  forests  of  Oregon  and  decked  with  the  flowers  of 
Java  presents  to  a  faithful  landscape  from  nature.*' 

Let  me  rehearse  what  the  writers  of  the  Homoeopathic  School  have 
said  concerning  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Hahnemann,  in  his  essay,  "Suggestions  for  Ascertaining  the 
Curative  Powers  of  Drugs,"  published  in  1796,  and  which  you  can 
read  in  the  Lesser  Writings^  says:  "Most  medicines  have  more  than 
one  action;  the  first  a  dlrcGi  action,  which  generally  changes  into 
the  second  (which  I  call  the  indirect  secondary  action).  The  latter 
is  generally  a  state  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  former.  In  this  way 
most  vegetables  act."     He  illustrates  his  meaning  thus :  "  Under 
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Opium  a  fearless  elevation  of  spirit,  a  sensation  of  strenj 
high  courage,  an  i  magi  native  gaiety  are  part  of  the  direct 
action  of  a  moderate  dose  on  the  system ;  but  after  the  liipse 
or  twelve  hours  an  opposite  state  sets  iu*  the  indirect  second 
tion,  and  there  ensue  relaxation,  dejection,  diffidence,  j>eev 
loss  of  memorv,  discomfort,  fear." 

It  must  l>e  noted  here,  hovVcver,  that  Hahnemann  admittc 
Scat  ions  as  to  his  general  statement  as  to  the  opposite  primi 
fiecondiiry  action  of  medicines  and  specified  metals  and  ml 
which  "continue  their  primary  action  uninterruptedly,  of  tb 
kin<l,  though  always  diminisliing  in  degrcp,  until  after  sont 
no  tra<*e  of  their  action  can  be  detected,  an*!  tlie  natural  cond| 
the  organism  is  restored.'*  I 

In  tfie  preface  of  the  Frafpnenta^  published  in  1805,  HahQ 
further  snys:  "Simple  drugs  pro<hice  in  the  healthy  body  syfl 
peculiar  to  themselves,  but  not  all  at  once,  nor  in  one  and  tl| 
series,  nor  all  in  each  exjieriraenter 1 

A  certain  drug  evokes  some  symptoms  earlier  and  othe^ 
which  are  somewhat  opposed  and  dijisimilar  to  each  other;  I 
may  be  iliarnetricully  o[»posed.  I  call  the  former  priaiary,  of 
first  order,  and  the  latter  secondary,  or  of  the  second  order.  • 

For  f'ach  individual  drug  has  a  peculiar  and  definite  pe 
action  in  the  human  body,  longer  or  shorter,  and  when  tl 
passed,  all  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  drug  cease  togethe 

Of  the  drugs,  therefore,  the  effects  of  which  pass  over  in 
space  of  time,  the  pr una t*y  symptoms  ajifK-ar  and  disapfiear  ^ 
few  hours.  After  tliese  the  secondary  appear  and  as  quickly 
|»€an  But  the  exact  hour  in  which  any  symptom  may  be  ^ 
show  itself  cann<>t  be  positively  determincMl,  partly  because 
diverse  nature  of  men,  partly  be<"ause  of  ditlerent  doses. 

I  have  observeil  some  drugs  the  course  of  whose  effects  oi 
in  two,  three,  or  more  paroxysms,  c^>m prising  both  kinds  oJ 
toms,  both  the  pri  mar  if  and  the  sccondarif ;  the  fr>rmer,  inde 
have  stated  in  general  terms,  appeared  fird  and  the  latter 
And  sometimes  it  seems  tr>  me  I  hsve  seen  symptoms  of  a 
third  lU'der. 

Under  the  action  of  moderate  or  small  doses,  the  symp 
the  first  order  came  chiefly  to  view  ;  less  frequently  those 
second  order.     I  have  chiefly  f>reserved  the  former,  as  mctst 
to  the  medical  art  and  m<jst  worthv  to  be  known," 
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To  illustrate  his  views  he  prefixeil  or  appc-nded  to  the  symptoma* 
tolugy  of  the  drugs  mentioned  in  the  Frarpncnta  the  folliiwing 
remarks : 

Under  vleojuVe.*  **  Through  the  whole  course  of  action  of  this 
ptanf,  its  effects  of  tlie  first  and  second  order  were  repeated  in  short 
paroxysms  two,  three  or  four  times  before  the  whole  effect  ceas^ed, 
Th«^e  effe<-^t9  were  as  follows: 

Coldness  of  the  wljule  body  and  dry  internal  heat;  chillineas: 
Miifie  of  heat,  fimt  in  the  hands,  then  in  the  whole  body,  especially 
in  the  thorax,  without  sensible  external  heat. 

Alternating  paroxysms  (during  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  hours), 
general  sense  of  heat,  witli  red  clieeks  and  headaciie,  worse  on  mov- 
ing the  eyeballs  upward  and  laterally;  then  fthivering  of  the  whole 
boily,  with  red  cheeks  and  hot  head  ;  then  shivering  and  lachryma- 
tion,  with  pressing  headache  and  rc<l  cheeks/' 

Under  Chaviomilla:  *^  The  course  of  its  action  is  run  in  pam 
ysms  of  several  hours'  duration,  comprising,  symptoms  of  each  order, 
free  spaces  or  remissions  bffing  interjected,  so,  nevertheless,  that  in 
the  earlier  paroxysms  the  symptom'^  of  the  first  order ;  in  the  later, 
those  of  the  ^eoond  order,  pretlomtnule." 

Under  I^nntia:  "Inconstancy,  impatience,  vacillation,  quarrel- 
someness, wonderful  mutability  of  disposition — now  prone  to  laugh- 
ter, now  to  tears.  These  mental  symptoms  are  wont  to  be  r^peateil 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours/' 

Commenting  on  the-'*e  quotations  from  Hahnemann,  Dr.  Car  ml  I 
Dunham  has  truly  said  :  "  In  his  definition  of  primary  and  second- 
ary symptoms,  Hahnemann  blended  the  elements  of  time  and  of 
causation  or  nature  (viz.,  that  these  classes  were  opposeil  in  their 
nature).  The  secondary  symptoms  were  not  an  indejvendent  series, 
but  were  secondary  by  virtue  of  their  relation  of  opposition  in 
nature  to  a  series  of  preceiling  symptoms/' 

Hahnemann  pointc<l  out  very  clearly,  however,  that  there  are 
symptoms  in  every  proving  to  which  there  can  be  no  symptoms  of 
an  opposite  nature.  He  says  ;  **Our  organism  always  bestirs  itself 
to  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  first  drug- effect  the  opposite  condition, 
if  such  a  condition  can  e.tist"  In  other  words,  such  symptoms  as  in 
their  nature  did  not  admit  of  an  opposite  eondilion  (as,  for  exam- 
ple, jmin,  cutaneous  erupt  ions,  etc/»  coidtl  not  be  called  primary^ 
because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  could  not  be  followed  by  an 
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oppmite  class  of  symptoms ;  nor  con  Id  Hipy  he  callefl  secondarrf, 
because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  couh!  not  have  been  prececled 
by  an  op[tosite  series  which  could  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of 
primary  symptoms. 

Hafniemann  also  recognizetl  symptoms  occurring  occasional ly 
which  he  denominated  contradictory,  which  were  not  secondary ^  but 
how  to  distinguisli  them  from  the  secondary  symptoms  we  are  not 
told.  In  the  Otganon  he  gives  instances  of  wliat  he  reganU  as  sec- 
ondary symptoms,  viz. :  **The  gayety  which  follows  the  use  of  coffee 
is  a  primary  .symptom  ;  the  subsequent  drowsiness  and  lassitude  are 
«fconf/art/ syraptomst.  The  sleep  which  follows  Opium  is  a  primary^ 
and  the  subsequent  insomnia  a  secondary  symptom.  The  purging 
of  cathartics  is  a  primary^  and  the  subsequent  constipation  a  aeoond- 
ary  symptom.  The  constipation  of  Opium  is  a  primary^  and  the 
subsequent  diarrhrca  a  secondary  symptom.*' 

According  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Orffanmt,  we  are  to  tise 
the  primary  symptoms  in, prescribing,  never  the  secondary . 

In  the  Materia  Medica  Pura^  howeverj  we  find  Hahnemann  to 
deviate  from  his  definitions  and  illustrations  in  the  Organon.  In 
the  preface  to  /J/'/fat/onna  he  says :  '*  There  is  no  known  drug  itf 
long  action  which  expresses  itself  in  so  manifold  (two  and  three-foM) 
alternate  conditions.  ...  Of  none  of  the^  alternate  conditions 
(Wechselwirkungen)  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  beyond  the  primary 
action.*'     The  symptonis  referred  to  are: 

Contracteil  pupils  and  tlilated  pupils. 

Abdominal  pains,  conij^elli'^g  to  bend  backwTird  and  to  sit  still ; 
to  move  forward,  and  not  admitting  of  motion. 

Suppressed  stool  and  urine,  and  iuvohuitary  stool  and  micturi- 
tion, and  constant  tenesmus. 

Sleeplessness  and  deep  slumber. 

In  the  preface  to  ^^ux  vomica,  Hahnemann  says:  "The  symp- 
toms of  a  single  dose  of  Nux  vomica  are  wont  to  recur  several  days 
in  succession  at  the  same  time  of  day,  even  at  the  same  hour,  or 
every  other  day*  Hence  the  usefuluess  of  this  drug  in  some  typical 
diseases  when  the  6ym[)toms  otherwise  corre»|>ond.  Besidej*  this 
jieriodicity  of  the  symptoms,  and  besides  the  alternation  of  heat  and 
cold,  there  follow  also  upon  one  another,  here  and  there  (as  rs  tlic 
case  also  with  »>lher  drugs),  gymptoms  which  diHer  very  much  from 
one  another,  anda/jpmr  to  be  opposed  lo  each  oiher^  although  they 
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all  belong  to  the  primary  action  of  the  drug.  We  call  iliest*  ttHn-mtte 
actions  {  Wechse  1  w  i r k  u  ii ge n ) ." 

Other  Nil X  vomica  symptoms  referred  to,  lu-e; 

Anorexia  and  grc*at  appetite. 

Constipation  with  tenesmus,  and  diarrhcea  witli  desire  and  tenes- 
mus. 

Discliargt"  ui  mucus  from  the  nose,  and  dry  obstnictiou  of  thtf 
noee. 

Dr.  C.  Hering,  in  1844,  rejected  Hahnemann's  explanation  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  symptoms,  but  admitted  that  ihereare  in  every 
proving  symptoms  whicli  appear  early  and  hite,  and  although  tliey 
may  appear  opposed  to  each  other,  they  are  all  to  l>e  made  the  basis 
of  prescriptions.  Indeed,  he  says  the  longer  lasting,  more  perma- 
nent apd  more  opposed  the  later  symptoms  are  to  the  earlier,  tlie 
more  useful  they  are  in  practice.  He  declares  that  **all  symptoms 
which  arise  in  provings  of  the  higher  potencies  are  similar  to  the 
later  eCTccts  of  tlw?  lower  or  so-called  stronger  doses,  and  are  not 
like  the  first  eflk^ts  of  strong  doses  ^^ — and  adils  that  tlie  great  char- 
acteristics of  remedies  accompany  both  the  earlier  and  later  symp- 
toms, e.g.^  the  buniinff  (*(  arsenic." 

Hering  therefore  deduces  the  following  law  of  dose  i  "  Having 
chosen  the  remedy,  according  to  the  symptoms  of  a  case,  from  the 
complete  correspondence  of  the  characteristics  in  disease  and  drug, 
we  have  only  to  consider  whether  tlie  symptoms  of  the  ciise  gener- 
ally have  more  resemblance  to  the  earlier  {jmrnary)  symptoms  of  the 
drugs,  and  then  we  give  the  lower  potencies  ;  or  more  resemblance  to 
the  \iiicr  {aecondari/)  effects,  that  is,  to  the  symptoms  prod uiTed  by  the 
higher  potencies,  and  then  we  give  tlie  higlier  potencies.*' 

Dr,  K  M.  Hale,  in  1860,  exprt^ssed  the  belief,  and  in  1874  reit- 
erated it,  that  he  had  discovered  the  law  of  dose.  He  states  that 
'*  the  proper  dose  for  each  case  may  be  selected  witli  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  the  proper  remeily/*  Assuming  that  all  drugs  produce, 
and  all  disea'^es  present,  two  series  of  symptoms  (|»rimary  and  sec- 
ondary), and  that  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  is  embraced 
every  symptom  of  drug  or  disease,  he  lays  down  the  following  rule: 

**  If  the  primary  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  present,  and  we  are 
combating  them  with  a  remedy  whose  primary  syjuptoms  ctirres- 
pond,  we  must  make  the  dose  the  smallest  compatible  with  reason  ; 
and  if  we  are  treating  the  secondary  symptoms  of  a  malady  with 
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u  remedy  whose  seoondary  symptcHiis  Gomstw^ml.  we  mttcti 
large  a  dose  as  we  can  with  safel^r/' 

Von  Grauvogl,  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  JJom^eopiUkie,  say^ : 

"In  ignorance  of  the  law  of  propoitiovial  oeeitlalioci,  §€pme  bavQ 
sought  to  generalize  these  motiong,  and  to  oall  primaty  ejfeCl  tl 
which  we  bring  to  pa<is,  and  aecondaty  efftet  thai  which,  is  the 
action  of  the  organism  after  the  eflTect  is  oomplete.  In  this  an 
mistake  was  made,  viz. :  that  it  was  generally  thottght  that  thri 
ondary  effect  could  always  be  consideretl  and  looked  for  as  the  ' 
mie  of  the  primary  effect,  and  hereupon  indicatioos  were  to  lie  bcii] 
tip.  This  could  only  come  to  pass  by  the  ootemporineoQ^  bot  ir 
pnicti<*al  further  division  of  this  alternation  of  phenooiem  into 
chfmuxd  and  difnamicalf  nf  which  the  latter  were  held  to  be  the 
more  enduring*  For  example:  primary  efieot  of  Quinine,  sweliifi 
of  the  spleen ;  secondary  effect,  atrophy  of  the  same ;  or,  prii 
rffiN^  of  Ipecac,  nausea,  couvuUive  cough,  etc.;  secondary 
relaxation  of  the  ma^cutatnre,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  secondary  effect  was  sometimes  eoiisidc 
as  only  an  intermediate  stage,  from  which  reoovetr  might  and  shoaM 
proceed;  as  for  example^  from  Alt-ohol,  first  ex  '  --     f^  then  bodily 
rlnalai8a(Katzenjammer),  finally  the  normal  d  .i^io.     And 

while*  with  the  so-called  dynamic  remedies,  the  primary  efft^ct  was 
to  form  the  indication,  it  was  to  consist,  with  reganl  to  chcmi<^l 
remedies  in  the  wailing  for  the  secondary'  effect;  e.*^.,  with  Arsenic, 
primary  effect,  paralysis  and  emaciation ;  secondary  effect,  coorul- 
Bionst,  gain  in  flesh  and  invigoration  of  the  body,  and  other  siroil 
arbitrary  divisions,  which,  however,  are  not  taken  from  practij 
life. 

That  the  whole  question  of  primary  and  secondary  effects  turns 
U]>on  the  dose,  not  upon  the  qnestion  whether  sufistances  operati 
chemically  or  dynamically,  is  easy  to  demonstrate.  But  fin?t^ 
must  have  decided  whether,  in  this  question,  we  will  set  out  from 
the  hrffe  dose  of  the  physiological  school,  or  from  the  small  Ho 
pathic  dose,  since  in  both  cases,  there  are  primary  and  seconds 
effects.  Sulphur,  for  instance,  in  the  Allopathic  dose  of  the  physio* 
.logical  school,  produces  at  first  watery  diarrhrea,  as  a  focal  effti 
upon  the  intestinal  canal,  aceofding  to  the  law  of  oiussition  ;  but 
always  in  the  Homoeopathtc  dose,  because  it  lacks  this  local  effect 
aocording  to  the  suooession  of  cause  and  effect,  for  it  brings  the  8ul- 
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ff^twjlrftf,  not  into  the  intestuml  canal,  but  loto  the  bhirML  Soon, 
however,  djarrhcea  is  [)m«liieed  by  Sulphur,  even  in  a  Hom(eo[mthic 
do{$e»  but  not  in  consequence  of  aci^elemted  secretion  of  the  inni-T 
wall  of  the  interline,  irritated  by  the  Sulphur,  but  in  cunsoquence 
of  increased  fVirmation  of  bile  and  of  it^  *li«charge  into  the  intea^- 
tioee.     For  tliis  rea-ion  the  diarrhcea  prtKluce<l  by  the  lar^e  dose  of 

Kphur  19,  at  first,  not  bilious,  though  thi.^  is  the  effect  of  the  mmU 

The  secondary  effect,  however,  in  both  ca^eft,  as  soon  as  no  more 
Sulphur  is  given,  is  precisely  tlie  samt\  to  wit,  obstnietion.  Rut 
this  oMruction  is  no  longer  the  etfect  of  Sulphur,  whether  given  in 
an  Allopatlnc  or  a  Homieopathic  dose,  but  phoronomic,  the  result 
of  the  proportional  opicilIati<>n  of  the  organic  activities. 

If  we  take  Sulphur  in  Homreopathic  dai»e  only,  then  we  have  a 
^<?7*iV«  of  phorononiie  changes,  according  to  the  law  of  reciprncal 
action,  by  which  always  two  symptom^  the  one  following  the  other, 
ehow  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  organieim,  moveraentii  have  arisen, 
of  which  the  preceding  in  always  the  caune  of  the  fiucceoilinij.  In 
this  instance  we  should  not,  and  strictly  speaking,  mnnot  «pe4ik  any 
more  of  primary  and  secondary  effects,  and  for  the  rctison  rhiit  here 
the  primary  effect  can  be  no  longer  established  according  to  the  in- 
dividuality, since  in  one  case,  cough  with  niuoou«  expectoration,  i- 
the  first  thing  noticeable,  in  another,  palpitation  of  the  lieart,  in  the 
tbiifl,  a  hajraorrhoidal  flow. 

For  the  sake  of  curing,  we  ma^t  thus,  in  many  cases^  commit  sucli 
a  [penetrating  remedy  sis  Siilfihnr  in  a  minimal  dose  (often  after  one 
single  dose),  for  some  time  to  the  counter-actions  and  reci[>i'oail  ac- 
tions of  the  organism,  and  if  the  indication  has  been  correct,  the 
result  mnnot  fail,  and  all  the  same  whether  we  had  to  give  the  Sul- 
phur for  some  kind  of  eruptions,  an  irregular  menstruation,  ur  a 
case  of  gout,  etc.,  in  accordtuice  with  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances. .  ,  ,  • 

Hence  the  cure  of  such  diseases  l>v  Sulphur  is  effectetl  not  In  con- 
sequence of  a  secondary  rffect^  act*ording  to  the  law  of  proportional 
oscillation,  as  warmth  succeeds  the  coldness  of  the  hand  which  has 
been  in  cold  water,  but  in  consequence  of  reci|>rocal  effcct-s  induced 
by  it  and  propagating  themselves  from  part  to  part,  within  the 
organism,  whereby  the  Sul|>hur  taken  (by  the  organism)  may  have 
been  removed  therefrom  long  ago.     These  are,  therefore,  no  seeon- 
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tlary  efie<^t8,  but  scrleji  of  effecfs  wliich  thera^lves*  again  have  b^^cnme 
the  citises  of  other  effe<*ts^  and  if  we  allow  these  seriet*  of  effects,  or 
to  speak  m^ientifically,  these  reciprocal  actions,  to  run  their  course, 
umlisturhed,  then  we  may  agtiiii  designate  this  only  as  ^*  permitting 
the  remerly  to  expend  iLnforee^*^  in  direct  contrast  with  the  so-esalled 

If  %ve  were  hrtrljoring  the  delusion  ths^t  we  haiJ  to  |>ro*Jure,  or 
wait  for  these  secondary  effects  in  order  to  attain  a  cure,  would  we 
thus  establtich  indications,  that  we  first  had  to  disturb  the  self-activity 
of  the  orcxnnism  so  that  we  mi^ht  afterwartl  restore  its  e*|tiilibrium 
iif^iuj  then  we  should  with  such  senseless  indications,  which  at  best, 
rould  be  thouj^ht  of  only  by  the  worsliijiers  i>f  the  ri*  mafiaffinx 
natunr,  have  effected  nothing  but  superfluous  torture;  for,  to  what 
would  it  lend,  to  give  laxntive^,  that  constipation  niight  follow  ;  or 
to  hasten  menstruation  witli  Cuprum^  Pulsatilla,  etc«,  that  it  might 
afterward  remit ;  to  irritate  or  paralyze  the  functions  of  the  organism 
to  the  very  verge  of  their  caj)ability  of  resistance,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  help  themselves? 

In  order  to  bring  to  a  decision  in  a  practical  way  the  contending 
opitnons  relahve  to  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  dnigs^  let  us 
adduce  an  example  of  phoronomlc  motion. 

If  we  take  several  times  a  day  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  Bella- 
donnaj  our  organism  ex|)eriences  in  various,  but  spe<nfic  directions, 
an  uccHemted  exchange,  and  in  other  directions  a  retarded  exchange. 

When  first  taking  this  drug  to  #m«//  doses^  and  for  some  days 
thereafter,  there  is  evidently  a  greater  qiyintity  of  ctirlx>nic  a«nd  ex- 
ereted  by  the  lungs,  while  during  the  action  of  stninger  doses  a 
smaller  qunntity  is  exert-t^l.  In  general  afirT  the  use  of  BcUadonna 
the  excretion  of  the  infusible  salts  in  the  urine  i^  diminished;  on 
the  contniry,  the  urea,  the  vesical  mucus,  the  fusible  salts,  and  the 
e  3£  trai'  t  i  v  e  matt  e  r  a  re  inereaMed* 

At  first  the  pulse  is  refat^ded  two  or  three  l>eat9  in  the  minute, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  afpehrated^  i.e.,  an  in^^reased  excretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  orpins  of  deglutition  takes  plaw. 
If  we  persist  in  the  use  of  the  drug^  injection  and  inflammation  of 
the  siiine  jxirts  take  place,  but  now  with  accekraiion  of  the  pulse, 
four  or  inve  l>eats  in  the  minrite,  and  tlius  fjeyond  the  usual  indi- 
vidual frequency.  Hence,  if  the  capillary  vessels  in  any  part  are 
overfilled,  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  correspondingly  reiardrd ;  but,  if 
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inflamniatiou  and  swelling  take  plare,  then  the  pulsations  are  in- 
creased  again,  and  remain  at  this  height  for  three  or  four  days  even, 

wiihmil  anij  vion'  Belladonna  hamnr/  hem  fnkni, 

The^  are  clearly  the  specific  effects  of  Belladonna,  and  spemfic 
Crtunter-eflTeots  of  the  organisro,  becaii^e  these  occurrences  as  often  as 
they  are  repmdiiced,  must  inevitably  return  in  the  same  nianner, 
and  thb,  as  long  as  t[»e  power  of  resistance  of  the  organism  against 
the  influence  nf  the  Hell  ad  on  na  is  not  exhausted,  or  tlie  moveiuents 
of  the  Beliadtmna  are  not  removed  by  those  of  some  other  substance, 

Ifjfor  instance,  during  those  tnfliimmntnry  swellings  in  the  organs 
of  deglutition  we  take  some  drug  rekirdlng  irUcrrhanf/e,  such  a^ 
Coffee,  in  repeated  dose«»,  then  the  alfet^tions  in  the  throat  experience, 
at  onci\  a  amrked  alleviation,  anti  on  the  seenuil  day  have  already 
distippeareilj  while  the  jmlsiition  of  the  heart  returns  at  the  .same 
time  to  it$  individual  frequency,  and  thus  much  sooner  than  if  these 
Belladonna  afTection?  had  been  lef>  to  themselves. 

Coffee  accelerates,  indeed,  the  Irequency  of  the  pulse,  but  dareases 
ita  farce  manifestly,  and  the  pulse  afterwards  is  retarded  below  the 
individual  (normal)  frequency,  and  is  small  and  weak.  Thin  in- 
tTea.se  of  the  pulse,  however,  is  not  aocompanied  by  an  increased 
excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  as  usually  occurs  in  a 
proving  of  Bellmlonna.  Coffee  not  only  dirainiHhes  the  exhaleil 
carbonic  acid  for  the  moment,  but  constantly  more  and  more,  the 
longer  it  is  taken,  and  thereby  only  the  excretion  of  the  holid  sub- 
stances of  the  urine,  the  urea,  tlie  uric  acid,  and  urates,  is  diminkhed. 
Although  Coffee  at  first  accelerates  the  movements  of  the  bowels,  it 
yet  retards  them  afterward,  more  and  more;  in  tlie  blood,  the  solid 
fiubstances  of  the  cruor,  the  serum,  the  allmmen,  and  the  bhwd-eells 
ore  increased »  and  the  latter  become  even  melanotic,  as  after  the  use 
of  BelliHlnnua,  but  ihcy  increase  so  that  they  manifestly  diminish 
the  reception  of  oxygen,  and  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
tigain,  is  not  the  case  after  the  use  of  small  doses  of  Belladonna, 
when  they  are  rapidly  turned  to  bile  in  the  liver,  and  are  no  more 
brought  into  the  circulatinn. 

But  if,  after  the  use  of  Belladonna  we  take  Coffee  in  large  quanti- 
ties, then  the  inflammatory  process  induced  by  the  action  of  the 
Belladonna  is  brought  sutldenly  to  a  pause,  and  even  tlie  increasetl 
secretion  of  bile  produced  by  the  Belladonna  is  suddenly  suppressed, 
with,  at  the  same  time,  an   increased  frequency  of  the  pulse.     With 
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Coffee,  mareover^  tlie  augmented  frequency  of  the  pulse  (a  substitute 
ij3  the  motions  of  the  centml  circulatory  system  for  the  stagnation  of 
the  bloml  in  the  peripheric  system)  constantly  increasesj  and  vvitlt- 
out  any  infliimnintory  conditions  bt'ing  associated  therewith  (as  is 
the  case  with  Belladonna),  this  substitution  is  gradually  weakeno<l 
and  finally  lost  entirely. 

Here,  we  thus  find  not  the  least  ground  for  the  division  of  the 
symptoms  of  Belladonna  or  of  Cofft^e  into  a  primary  and  Mcondanj 
effect ;  m  both  eases  we  saw,  on  the  contrary,  recipn^cal  actirnis  in 
a  specific  manner,  and  varying  only  according  to  the  dose.  A  contrary  \ 
effect,  however,  we  saw  only  between  tfie  action  of  Belladonna  and  ' 
that  of  Coffee  following  it^siuoe  the  latter  opposed  the  motions  of  tb€ 
former. 

Just  as  the  so-called  secondary  effects  must  become  known  by  the 
art  of  observation,  ht(  Oie differeniuil  diagnosis  between  the  amount  of 
motion  of  morbid  substant^es  and  curative  substances,  just  so  it  must 
be  in  the  ca^^e  of  all  drugs  as  regards  the  repetition  of  tlie  do^e.  If 
we  intend,  for  instance,  in  the  s<rheme  of  Belladonna,  nothing  but 
lasting  depression  of  the  pulse,  then  it  is  self-evidetit  that,  wlieii  this 
depression  is  once  reached,  and  not  before,  the  dose  which  produceil 
this  effect  ought  not  to  be  repeatwl  till  a  pause,  or  rather  the  propor- 
tionally too  early  restoration  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  \u 
reneweil  increase,  announces  itself;  moreover,  if  we  continue  to  ad-i 
minister  the  remedy  without  regarding  this,  we  gel,  at  once>  other i 
Belladonna  symptoms  for  wdiich  we  did  not  seek^ — difficulty  of  swad- 
lowing,  dilntion  of  the  ptipils,  etc. 

As  regards  the  quantihf,  it  hence  holds  good,  aceording  to  natural 
laws,  that  with  a  changed  qaanttty  of  a  dose  of  the  same  substanc^i 
a  changed  quaHiy  is  always  given,  tw  regards  the  organism^  a  1  though » 
naturally  enough,  not  as  regards  the  substance  j  and,  as  regards  the 
effect,  that,  with  every  repetition  of  the  dose  a  new  primary  cjpct  is 
produced,  at  once,  in  the  sphere  determined  by  the  quality.  If  we 
water  a  plant  as  often  as  is  necessary  for  its  growth,  it  will  not  be 
injureil.  If  we  repeat  this  watering  too  often,  it  grows  too  luxuri- 
antly, and  perishes.  This,  however,  is  no  secondary  effect,  but  only 
the  result  of  the  primary  effect  too  often  introduced  of  the  unsuita- 
ble repetilion  of  the  dose,*' 

Dr,  P.  Jousset,  the  clinieid  teacher  in  the  Hospital  Saint-JaoqueSi 
of  Paris,  thus  states  the  doetriue  in  relation  to  dose: 
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"1,  Every  medicine  prcxluces  on  the  healthy  body  two  successive 
actiotm,  primary  and  secondury.  These  two  actions  are  always  op- 
posed one  to  another, 

2.  The  stronger  the  dose  of  medicine,  the  less  marked  is  the 
primary  action.  If  the  dose  is  exclusive,  the  secondary  action  only 
is  develo[)ed, 

3-  The  weaker  tlie  dose,  the  more  manifest  the  primary  action/* 

Dr,  Charles  J.  Herapel,now  deceased,  Init  well  known  a«  a  trans- 
lator of  tlie  works  of  Hahnemann  and  Jahr,  and  the  author  of  a 
voluminous^  Materia  Medica,  held  views  siraihir  to  Pr.  Herint;,  but 
goes  deeper  into  the  interpretation  of  tlie  phenomena.  In  fiis  lec- 
tures he  says : 

**  I  ghall  have  frequent  occasion  to  show  you  tliat  drugs  seem  to 
affect  the  or^janism  in  two  opposite  ways,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
Honaoeopathie  to  two  pathological  conditions,  holding  towards  each 
other  relations  of  antagonism.  We  may  illustrate  this  point  by  the 
well-known  condition  of  fever.  The  first  statue  of  an  inflammatory 
fever  is  not  a  full  and  bounding  pulse,  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  flushed 
face,  and  po  forth  ;  an  opposite  group  of  symptoms  occur.  The  pa- 
tient experiences  a  chill,  or  cold  creeping^  alont^  the  back ;  he  Iof>ks 
pale,  hollow-eyed,  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold;  the  pulse  is  thin, 
feeble,  rather  slower  than  natural,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  much  accele* 
rated.  This  condition  is  soon  superseded  by  the  ojitpositc  group  of 
phenomena,  generally  designated  as  fever.  The  chill  is  the  primary 
effect  of  the  disease;  the  fever  constitutes  a  seoondary  effect, or  the 
reaction  of  the  organism.  In  selecting  a  remedial  agent  for  this 
derangemerit,  it  should  l:>e  Homr^opathic,  not  only  to  the  primary 
chill  but  also  to  tlie  secondary  group,  fever.  Aconite  is  such  a 
remedy.  Aconite  is  Homoeopathic  to  the  chill,  which  marks  the  fii^t 
invasion  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  fever  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  organic  reaction.  We  are  seldom  called  to  a  patient  during 
the  primary  invasion  of  the  disease ;  the  organic  reaction  is  genemlly 
fully  established  when  we  first  see  the  patient.  Nevertheless,  we 
prescribe  Aconite,  knowing  full  well  that  the  intltuunmtory  stage 
must  have  l>een  preceded  by  a  chill. 

We  say  that  Aconite  is  Homa-opathic  to  the  chill,  and  we  prove 
this  experimentally  by  taking  a  large  dose  of  this  drug,  of  course 
within  conservative  limits,  which  will  uniformly  amse  a  more  or  less 
perceptible  chill,  coldness  of  the  skin,  depression  of  the  pulse,  all 
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whicli  symptoms  disappear  after  a  oertaiit  interval  of  time,  and  af 
followed  by  the  opptmite  condrtion,  fever.  A  small  dtif^e  of  Acoiitre 
will  not  prodiieethe  primary  ohill,  (ml  will  at  onee  excite  the  organic 
reaction  characterized  by  the  u.siial  phenomena  of  heat,  flui^^lieil  face, 
dryness  of  mouth,  etc.  This  shows  llie  importance  of  pn>vin^  drugs 
in  massive  doses.  It  is  masnive  doses  that  develop  the  primary  dru^ 
symptoms;  small  doses  do  not  develop  these  primary  symptoms 
because  ilie  organic  reaction  very  speedily  supei-siKles  them. 

la  practice  it  is  of  the  utmost  iniportan^'e  that  we  bhouhl  dis- 
cTiminute  U^tween  the  primary  and  secondary  action.  If  we  are 
called  upon  to  prescribe  ior  a  group  of  symptoms  eorres|K>nding  wilh 
the  pnniary  action  t>f  a  drug,  w^e  give  a  larger  dose  than  we  should 
do  if  we  liad  to  |U'escribe  for  a  group  corresponding  with  the  seo- 
ondary  action  or  organic  reaction.*' 

Dr.  Hem  pel  furtiier  adds  that  Aconite  and  Nux  vomica  may  be 
used  as  Homoeopathic  remedies  in  paralysis  as  well  as  tetanus;  Ifiecae 
may  remove  com|ilete  atony  as  well  as  spasmodic  irritability  of  the 
stomach;  Opium  cures  diarrhcea  as  well  as  constipaiinn,  exces-i^ive 
wakefulness  as  well  ad  drowsiness  and  stupor;  Mercury  wilt  check 
as  well  as  promote  the  secretory  action  of  the  paocrea.^;  Hecrale 
answers  in*  uterine  htemorrhage  from  atony  tis  well  as  painful  oou- 
traction  from  spasm. 

The  late  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham  and  Dr.  Ricluird  Hughes,  of 
lirighton,  England,  have  given  this  subject  very  carelnl  considera- 
tion, and  I  connnend  their  writings  for  lucid  and  interesting  distnis- 
sions  of  the  conflicting  views  of  the  authors  I  have  quoted. 

Dr.  Hughes  says:  **This  organism  of  ours  into  which  we  intro- 
duce drugs  to  prove  them  is  a  living  one;  it  does  not  merely  pas- 
Bively  suHer  under  what  is  done  to  it,  but  reacts  thereupon.  If  the 
impression  made  by  a  foreign  agent  is  sufficiently  potent,  it  bends 
before  it  wilh  such  subnequent  recoil  as  the  cjwe  demands.  But  it  is 
readily  conceivable  ihat  the  impression  may  be  so  slight  that  the 
only  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  firginisni  is,  so  to  speak,  a  resenting 
push  in  the  opposite  direction  j  and  this  also  rnay  l^e  the  earliest  re- 
sponse to  the  iniluem^  of  a  drug,  while,  ns  its  action  gatliers  forct% 
it  iMiudn  tlie  function  it  moditii*s  in  its  own  way." 

Dr*  Hughes  accepts  I>r,  Hale's  view  as  to  what  is  primary  antl 
what  secondary  in  the  action  of  drugs,  and  also  that  **  in  any  case  of 
disease  we  must  select  a  remedy  whose  primary  and  secondary  symp- 
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toms  <*orn*poiu!  with  thn^e  of  the  malady  to  be  treated,"  always 
adding  the  proviso,  **  that  there  be  such  a  sueceasion  of  opposite 
states  in  rither  or  both  wiiirh  d<i+*8  not  by  any  menns  bold  good  in 
all  rases/*  He  objeets  to  making  ii  difference  in  doHe  according  as 
the  primary  or  8e«!on<Iary  stage  of  the  dij^ise  is  pre^at  and  calling 
llie  prnctioe  Hora^eopatbir  in  lx)th  rases, 

A  medirine  may  be  Homceoputhic  to  two  apparently  opposite  con- 
diiioDSy  but  no  diflerenee  of  dme  is  necessary  in  the  two  spheres  of 
action ;  at  Iea*st,  no  such  difference  as  advi^'d  by  Dr.  Hale,  who,  Dn 
Hughes  declares,  is  [ilainly  practicing  antipathy  when  he  uses  doses 
sufficiently  large  to  iiulin.^  primari/  efleots  to  remove  conditions  like 
the  secondary  reactions  which  are  observed  in  drug  effects. 

Dr,  Dunham  so  ch  arly  expresses  my  own  views  in  relation  to  this 
whole  sLd->ject  that  I  will  conclude  with  cpiotatinns  from  a  pai>er, 
written  in  1875,  entitled  Primary  and  Secondary  S^ptoms  of  Drugs 
an  Gindf»  in  Detefminhif/  the  l)o»e, 

'*  TItc  ver}*  terms  primary  and  «ecajic/ary/'  as  ilhistrati*d  by  Hahne- 
mann in  t\w  Fraffmenta^  Organon^  and  Materia  Mcdiea  Ptira,  '*  seem 
to  imply  a  succession  of  symptoms,  more  or  less  opposed  in  charactert 
and  ail  of  them  differing  from  the  equilibrium  of  function  which  we 
recognize  as  health.  The  instances  given,  aati,  indeed,  the  only  pos- 
sible instances*  of  which  a  *'  more"  or  •"*  less,*^  or  an  "  opposite/'  may 
lie  predicated,  as,  for  example,  temperature,  sleep,  certain  mental 
eonditi'HJs,  and  the  secretiouH  and  excretions  generally.  Thus  we 
may  have  an  unnaturally  prolonged  sleep  or  wakefulness,  gayety  or 
despondency,  and  a  pUiJt  ov  rnimui  of  sweat,  alvine  discharge,  urine, 
etc.  But  how  could  we  have  an  ofiposite  condition  to  any  specified 
pain  or  subjective  sensation,  to  parenchymatous  deposit,  cutaneous 
eruption,  etc.  The  al)sence  of  these  plicnomena  would  be  pro 
tanto  a  state  of  health  ;  it  would  not  be  an  opposed  morbid  coiuliiinn 
or  sensation. 

The  piTssibility,  then,  of  classifying  symptoms  into  primary  and 
f^econdary  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  nature  of  the  symptoms,  is  not 
coextensive  with  symptomatology;  it  is  partial,  ctjufined  to  a  mod- 
erate number  of  conceivable  morbid  phenomena. 

Shall  we,  then,  in  the  second  place,  base  the  distinction  on  ihc 
element  of  time,  antl  call  the  symptoms  wliich  first  occur  primary ^ 
and  those  which  come  later  secondary  f  Where,  then,  shall  we  draw 
the  line?     How  many  hours  or  days  ghall  we  allow  for  the  develop- 
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tneut  of  primary  symptoms  ?  In  view  of  the  immense  differences  in 
the  ropulity  with  whieh  the  ciirrleulum  of  action  of  diflPerent  drugs 
is  run^  it  is  obvious  that  n  spetnat  rule  must  he  established  for  each 
drug.  Nor  is  this  the  only  ilifKculty.  The  results  of  different  do^m 
on  the  same  provers,  and  of  different  doses  or  eveo  the  same  dose  on 
different  provers,  are  so  various,  that,  fii'st,  as  Hahnemann  intimates 
in  the  preface  to  the  Fragmentaf  the  symptom  which  appears  in  one 
prover  to-day  will  not  appear  for  several  days  in  anotlier  prover; 
and^  secondly,  a  very  small  dose  may  prodiiee  only  one  series  of 
symptoms;  a  larger  dose  two  series  of  opposed  symptoms;  a  still 
larger  (hne  two  series  differently  opposed  ;  and  a  very  large  dose 
again^  only  one  series. 

On  looking  over  tlie  register  of  symfitunis  of  Argentum  nitrieura, 
we  finxl  reported  as  tx^curring  early  in  the  proving,  irritation  of  the 
bladder  and  ui-ethra^  and  increased  frequency  ami  quantity  of  urine, 
and  as  tx'curring  later  in  the  proving,  diminution  in  frt*qtiency  of 
micturition  and  in  the  quantity  of  urine.  Surely,  one  might  pro- 
BountH?  the  former  to  l>e  prlmart/,  and  the  latter  ^rconr/ar^  sympttmis. 
But  on  examining  the  proven^*  daif-booh,  we  find  that  the  majority 
of  the  provers  (being  those  who  took  large  doses)  report  the  former^ 
and  noi  the  lafter  symptoms.  It  was  the  [irover  who  took  the  .30th  who 
reported  diminished  urine,  and  he  did  not  reiK>rt  any  inei^ase  at  any 
time.  These  symptomsj  therefore,  which  appear  in  the  register  to 
be  opposed,  and  properly  flistinguishablc  as  primary  and  ser*«mdary, 
did  not  bear  to  each  other  any  relation  of  opposition  or  correlation, 
as  they  might  have  done  had  they  occurred  in  the  same  individual. 
They  are  different,  unrelated,  independent  effects  of  diffen  nr  ,1.^^, 
in  different  individuals, 

Most  of  the  provers  of  Tellurium  taking  the  3d  trit.  had,  on  the 
first  and  subsequent  days,  symptoms  of  the  general  sensibility  of 
sweat,  of  the  skin,  of  the  bladder,  etc.  But  one  prover  who  took 
the  4th  trit,  had  no  symptoms  at  all  until  the  14th  or  15th  day> 
when  cutaneous  symptoms  affecting  the  ear  ap|»eared,  and  were  very 
|iersi!jtent  ami  tr  ubiesomc*  Were  these  syraptoras  se*'ondary  be- 
cause they  came  later  than  other  symptoms  in  other  provers?  And 
eecondary  to  what?  How  can  John's  lumbago  be  secondary  to 
James's  toothaclie?  But  during  the  second  month  this  same  prover, 
his  ear  symptoms  having  vanished,  had  symptoms  referred  to  the 
dorsal  spine.     Were  these  secondary  to  the  ear  symptoms  because 
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came  later?  Certainly  as  regards  time  they  were  secondary, 
because  later;  but  being  in  nature  wholly  unrelated — neither  opjK>- 
site  nar  similar — they  cannot  l»e  called  Bc*condary  as  regards  nature 
Dor  as  regards  rank  or  value.  Both  have  been  repeatedly  verified 
in  practice* 

Again,  we  are  told  that  coldness — ^a  condition  corresponding  to 
the  diitly  stage  of  fever — is  the  prbmiry  effect  of  Aconite,  and  that 
a  state  corresponding  to  the  hot  stage  of  fevers  is  the  seeontlanf  eftect 
of  that  drug.  Let  us  hear  Hahnemann.  In  the  introduction  lo 
Aconite  he  says:  **  Aconite  is  one  of  a  few  drugs  whose  primary 
action  cmislds  in  several  alternating  contUtiontt  of  chill  or  coldness  and 
heat/'  And  now  let  us  study  the  day-books  of  the  Austrian  provera 
of  Aconite, 

Ktjtliausl  took  tincture  of  Aoonite  in  doses  regularly  increasing 
frt>m  six  drops  daily  to  fifteen  drops  daily  for  nine  days,  when,  feel- 
ing powerful  effects,  he  ceased  taking  it  and  noted  his  symptoms. 

From  tlie  second  to  the  eighth  day  inclusive,  lie  had  the  following 
constantly  recurring  symptoms :  restlessness  at  night,  bad  dreams* 
%t7tnatural  heat  of  body ^  rawness  and  increasetl  secretion  in  the  larynx, 
cnugh,  vertigo,  headai-he.  On  the  ninth  day,  after  nndnight,  severe 
chill  in  paroxysms  of  shivering,  starting  from  the  praecordia,  lasting 
two  hours,  followed  by  burning,  dry  heat,  with  frequent,  feverish 
pulse^  and  this  was  followed  by  moderate  sweat. 

For  tl»e  next  six  days  he  had  various  troublesome  symptoms  af- 
fecting the  chest  and  limbs,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  proving 
he  had  again,  at  night,  a  febrile  paroxysm  consisting  of  chill,  heat 
and  sweat,  the  first  less  F(_nert\  the  la-^t  more  abundaiiL  llian  on  the 
nioth  day. 

On  tlie  seventeentli  day,  at  night,  a  similar  febjile  paroxysm. 
Then  for  seven  days  symptoms  of  increasing  severity  in  the  head 
and  chest,  ending  with  haemoptysis  on  the  nineteenth  day,  and 
finally,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day,  a  very  severe  and  well-marked 
and  defined  neuralgic  head  and  faceache. 

JIow  can  the  ingenuity  of  the  nmst  ambitious  lawgiver  find  a  pre- 
text for  dividing  the  8ym^>tom8  (especially  the  febrile  symptoms)  of 
this  excellent  proving  into  primary  and  secondary?  A  febrile  par- 
oxysm occurred  on  the  ninth, sixteenth  and  seventeenth  days;  before 
it  and  after  it  were  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  chest  and  extremities. 
Which  ghall  be  primary  and  which  secondary  if  date  of  occurrence 
d*^e<*nniric  tlie  question  ?    Whifh,  if  nature  or  if  rank  determine  it? 
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Certaiuly,  if  lateness  of  occurrence  etamps  a  symptom  as  secaitd' 
ar^f  then  the  neuralgic  head  and  faeeache — the  very  last  symptom 
rt»ported  by  Rothausl — must  be  cla^^sed  as  secondary.  Not  so  fast, 
however !  In  tlie  proving  of  Aconite  by  Zlatarovich  with  the  second 
decimal,  which  he  took  in  increasing  and  very  large  doses  for  seven 
days  without  effect,  the  very  fii-st  symptom  was  a  violent  neural- 
gic head  and  faceaehe,  almost  identical  with  that  dtiscril>ed  by  Iloth- 
ausl  on  his  twenty-fuurtli  day. 

It  appears,  thcu,  thai  Rothausls  last  symptom  was  Zlatarovicb'8 
first  If  tlie  time  of  occurrence  determines  the  class,  we  must  rank 
llothaiisrs  lieadache  among  tlie  secondary  and  Zlatarovich's  identi- 
cal headache  among  the  primary,  and  thus  we  have  the  same  symp- 
tom in  each  class,  which  is  a  retlit^^tio  ad  absurd  urn. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  identical  symptoms,  produced  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  diflerent  provers  of  Aconite,  were  protluced  by  differ* 
eut  doses.  The  opposite  symptoms  of  Argentum  nitricum  in  dif- 
ferent provers  resulted  from  different  dos^s.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  drugs  which,  having  certain  constant  characterislio 
symptoms,  have  also  series  of  alternating  symptoms  relating  chiefly 
to  the  secretions.  Among  them  we  may  mention  Vrratrum  album, 
which  has  **  Tliln  stool  ])a'^ing  unnoticed  with  flatus.  Fretjuet»t 
lif|aid  sttjols.  Liquid  stools  unnoticed  with  flatus.  Diarrhau  of  acrid 
fieces,  etc."  And  also,  **  Constipation  from  thickness  and  hardness 
of  fieces.  A  desire  and  compulsion  to  Btool  in  the  upper  abdomen, 
and  yet  no  stool  or  a  very  difticult  one,  as  if  from  inactivity  of  tlie 
rectum  or  as  if  the  rectum  took  no  part  in  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
tlie  up|>er  intestines/*  Also  Hahnemann  quotes  from  Greding: 
**  Diarrhoea,  with  copious  sweat,'^and  **  long-continued  const! potion*'^ 

The  efficacy  of  Veratrum  in  ttie  treatment  of  dinrrhoi.i  of  an 
appropriate  character,  is  universally  coiicciled  in  our  schools,  and  in 
my  own  practice.  Veratrum  lias  for  many  years  been  a  frequently 
used  and  highly  valued  remedy  for  constipation  in  persons  of  all 
ngc!^,  but  especially  in  infants  and  young  children,  in  whom  diges- 
tiou  appearing  to  be  well  jjerformed,  the  evacuation  of  fser'es  ap- 
pears nevertheless  to  be  ini [possible  because  of  the  inertia  of  the 
rectum — a  fact  demonstrattKl  by  thecircumstanceihat  a  healthy  gtrH>l 
can  be  procured  almost  at  will  liy  irritation  of  the  rectum, as  by  the 
common  practice  of  intrixlucing  into  the  anus  a  piece  of  oiled  pa- 
per, or  a  rubber  bougie.  We  have  liere  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
tlie  same  remedy  equally  efficacious  in  diarrhcea  and  constipation. 
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Nux  vomicu  furnishes  a  similar  extimple.  Its  efficacy  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  constipation  as  well  as  of  dysenteric  diarrhoea,  is  well 
known. 

T^t  us  now,  for  a  moment^  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  nature 
of  t!ie  functions,  affiicting  which  the  ailernate  series  of  opposed  con- 
ditions (which  have  been  calletl  primary  and  secondary)  are  mostly 
observt*d  in  drug- proving.  1st.  They  are  such  as  in  the  nature  of 
things  are  jicriodicaiHl  not  continuous  ;  characterized  by  periods  of 
repose  and  activity,  and  susceptible  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
correlative  interchange  among  themselves.  Thus,  sleep  is  periodic, 
and  ciijmble  of  l>eing  supplemented  to  a  degree  by  other  forms  of 
repose  to  the  nervous  system.  The  intestinal  canal,  the  genito  uri- 
nary apparatus^  the  skin,  in  so  far  as  secretion  and  excretion  are  con- 
cerned, have  periods  of  activity  and  repose;  and  the  inactivity  of  one 
may  lye  made  up  by  increased  activity  of  another,  An<l  tfius  the  func- 
■  tion  of  any  one  of  these  apparatus  may  vary  widely  at  different  times 
without  a  cf>ndition  of  opposition  l»eing  establishe<l.  For  thi*^  reason, 
then,  the  mere  qunotity  of  one  of  the  excretions,  or  the  degree  in 
which  any  one  of  these  periodic  and  convertible  functions  is  per- 
formed, does  not  rank  first  among  the  indications  on  which  the 
selection  of  a  drug  is  to  be  l)ased.  If  we  now  analyze  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Veratrum  and  Nux  vomica  referred  to,  we  shall  6nd  certain 
constant  phenomena  characterizing  botlj  the  constipation  and  the 
diarrhoea,  and  which  would  determine  the  prescription  almost  with- 
out reference  to  the  excretion.  The  Veratrum  dianhn^a  is  uncon- 
trolled and  almost  unnoticed  by  the  patient,  liquid  fseees  espaping 
with  the  flatus.  Here  we  have  a  paretic  and  amesthetic  state  of  tl»e 
rectum  and  sphiucler.  The  Veratrum  constipation  exists  solely 
because  the  rectum  does  not  perform  its  expulsive  functions,  and  is 
not,  as  normally  as  it  should  lie,  irritated  thereto  liy  the  presenfx*  of 
fjeces.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  paretic  anti  amesthetic  ciHiditiou  ;  but 
Veratrum  is  not  fully  indicated  in  either  case  without  the  char- 
acteristic general  symptoms — general  depression  of  vitality,  pre- 
dominant coldness  of  the  body,  pallor  and  cold  sweat  of  the  fore- 
head or  of  the  whole  body  on  slight  emotion  or  exertion ;  as,  for 
example,  on  having  a  diarrhrcic  stool,  or  making  the  ineffectual  effort 
to  a  stool,  if  constipated. 

Both  the  constipation  and  the  diarrhrea  of  Nux  vomica  are  char- 
acterizei!  by  increased  but  uncoordinated  activity  of  the  intestine, 
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evinced  Uy  tormina  and  tenesmus  and  frequent  iDSufBcieut  8tools,  80 
that  the  condition  of  intestinal  action  is  the  same,  whether  there  he, 
as  in  one  case,  a  minusy  and  in  the  other  a  plu^,  of  excretion — an<l, 
indeed^  in  the  Nux  vomica  patient,  these  conditions  often  alternate. 
These  remarks  and  instances  will  sufficiently  illiiistratc  my  cooclo- 
sions,  viz.  : 

That  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  op|K>setl  ^'rics  among 
the  symptoms  of  a  drug  depends  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the 
do6e  in  which  the  drug  was  proved ;  and  that  the  question  of  the 
constant  and  necessary  appearance  of  such  series  cannot  1>e  deter- 
mined until  experiments  with  a  uniform  and  the  least  fxi^ible  docte 
shall  have  tx?en  made  by  many  provers  with  the  same  drug,  and  in 
the  case  of  many  drugs — and  therefore  that,  1st,  although  id  our 
Materia  Medica,  as  it  now  exists,  pathogeneses  do  present  certain 
seriea  of  s^'mptoms  more  or  less  opposed,  nevertheless  (excluding 
the  symptoms  of  the  agony,  which  are  not  available  in  practice),  in* 
asmuch  as  these  series  of  symptoms  occur  in  different  orders  iu  dif- 
ferent provers,  according  to  dose  or  idiosynci'asy,  no  sound  practical 
dietioction  can  be  dra>^^  between  them,  based  on  assumed  differ- 
ence of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  they  can  be  deaignatetl  respec- 
tively as  primary  and  secondary.  2d.  That  symptoms  apj»arently 
opposed  (not  including  those  of  the  agony)  occurring  in  a  drug- 
proving  are  equally  available  a8  guides  in  the  selection  of  remedies. 

Coming  now  to  the  special  subject  of  this  paper,  I  justify  the 
length  at  which  the  preliminary  subjects  have  been  discussed,  by 
the  suggestion  that  if  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  basis  for  a 
division  of  drug-symptoms  into  primary  and  secondary,  I  have 
thereby  shown  the  impossibility  of  a  law  of  dose  based  on  such 
a  division.  Or,  if  admitting  that  in  pathogeneses  there  do  appear 
groups  of  sy mjvtoms  apparently  opposed,  I  have  shown  that  these 
refer  only  to  certain  functions,  and  by  no  means  embrace  or  could 
be  made  to  include  the  symptoms  of  the  entire  organism*  I  have 
thereby  shown  that  an  alleged  law  of  dose,  based  on  the  existence 
of  these  groui>s  must  necessarily  be  partial,  and  therefore  devoid  of 
that  generality  of  application  to  the  entire  pathogenesis  which  alone 
would  justify  the  appellation  *'  Lawf'  and  I  claim  to  liave  shown 
these  thingH." 
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PHY TOLACCA— LEAF,  FRUIT,  AND  ROOT— THE 
VALVE  OF  EACH 

Bv  Robert  BootocK,  M.D^  FtAxnrsu,  L,  I.,  N*  Y. 


^EN'  we  have  found  a  use  for  anything  not  before  fully  known, 
^develojied  that  which  was  but  partly  umlerstood,  some  investiga- 
tors would  Im?  tempted  to  make  further  search  for  other  more  liidden 
beauties  or  features  that  may  prove  of  greater  service  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  Thoughts  such  as  these  liave  led  me  to  the  study  of 
this  very  vahiable  plant,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  see  its  history  and 
usefulness  properly  enrolled  in  our  World's  Congress  meeting.  It 
will  doubtless  prove  true  that  all  I  may  write  will  not  be  new,  but 
if  I  re|jeat  known  facts  cunceniing  the  plant  it  will  be  only  because 
they  are  necessarily  inseparably  connected  with  the  new  data  wliich 
I  hope  to  present,  and  I  will  begin  as  I  would  the  examination  of  a 
patient,  with  its  history,  and  follow  witli  its  value  by  provings  and 
its  curative  j>ower  as  evidenced  by  clinical  facts. 

Scoke  root,  Poke  root,  or  Garget  root;  Phytolacca,  radix  et  baccii, 
U.  S.  Ph. 

Botanical  History, — Tliia  plant  is  a  large,  succulent,  perennial 
herb,  with  a  very  thick,  light- colored  green  leaf  almost  oval  in 
shape,  a  deep  channel  down  the  centre  of  leaf,  and  tweK^e  or  more 
deep  veins  branching  from  and  running  to  the  edges;  but  before 
they  quite  reach  the  edge  they  turn  again  towards  the  point  of  the 
leaf,  as  if  nature  designed  the  water  to  be  held  on  the  leaf  as  long 
as  posjsible  for  some  wise  purpose.  At  night  they  shine  like  phos- 
phorus, though  not  quite  eo  bright.  Upon  closer  iospection  there  may 
be  seen  the  beautiful  cellular  texture  throughout  the  leaf,  together 
w^ith  a  number  of  irregular-sized  white  spots,  but  which  latter,  on 
being  examined  through  a  magnify ing-glass,  prove  to  be  diseased 
spots  of  an  irregular  shape  and  size,  reminding  one  of  tttbercuhu8 
lung  tissue.  Only  the  outer  e<lge  of  the  spots,  however,  are  white — 
at  that  point  where  it  comes  iu  contact  with  the  green  leaf — while 
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towanis  the  centre  of  the  spot  we  have  a  deepening  in  color  anc 
depth.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  closer  and  more  pernistent 
proving  of  what  is  here  mentioned  merely  as  a  suggestion  may 
prove  of  great  curative  i>ower  m  tuberculoeis  of  the  lung.  So  much 
for  the  leaf. 

FruU. — ^The  cylindrical  racemes  of  white  flower  (which  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  our  gardens  for  their  beauty),  then  the  dark  pnrple 
juicy  l>erry.  These  latter  are  sweet  and  plea^^ant  to  the  taste  when 
first  taken  into  the  month,  but  presently  it  changes  to  a  tannic  aerd 
taste,  and,  if  the  seeds  be  broken  by  the  teeth,  they  emit  a  pungent, 
bitter  taste.  The  Hower  is  pretty,  but  the  fruit  is  more  t>6autiful. 
The  whole  plant  increases  in  size  and  l>eauty  until  fully  matured; 
then  the  stems,  in  a  measure,  partake  of  the  purple  color  of  the 
fruit.  The  pUint^  however,  is  not  done  with  when  flower,  frnit,  and 
stem  are  gone.  The  thick,  light-colored  fleshy  root,  somewhat  like  a 
parsnip  in  color  and  shape,  but  very  much  larger,  is  the  oldest  known 
medicinal  part  of  the  ]dant,  and  is  full  of  clininil  value.  This,  when 
fully  grown,  will  raea**ure,  across  the  crown,  many  inches,  dividing 
itself  into  two  or  three  large  bninches.  Externally,  the  root  is  brown, 
and  light-colored  within.  Wlien  dry,  it  is  gray,  hard,  wrinkled,  and 
inodorous.  Taste,  sweetish  acrid.  Mr.  Edward  Preston,  Jr.,  found 
starch,  tannin,  gum, sugar,  resin,  6xed  oil,  a  volatile  acid,  and  an  alka- 
loid, which  latter  he  calls  Phytolaecine.  Claussen  obtained  firom 
Phytolacca  seed  a  neutral  principle,  and  for  this  the  name  last  given 
was  also  proposed.  From  medicinal  8ourt3es  we  learn  that  all  parts  of 
the  mature  plant  are  active,  and  in  sufficient  doses  cause  vomiting  and 
purging.  It  has  also  some  narcotic  power  or  stuj>efying  influence,  and 
in  poisonous  doses,  in  addition  to  the  intestinal  symptoms,  convul- 
sions, coma  and  death  may  follow.  Its  action  is  slow  and  pro- 
tracted. 

The  clinical  uses  made  of  this  plant  are  as  follows:  emetic;  rheu- 
matism ;  scrofula ;  inflamed  brensts,  ovaries  and  testicles;  cancer  and 
indolent  ulcers  ;  tonsillitis;  diphtheria. 


I 


Pbovings. 

On  chewing  the  matured  leaf  at  diflerent  times  a  smarting  and 
burning  is  produced  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
hard  to  bear;  no  swelling;  dry  cough  and  hiccough ;  belching  of 
wind  and  inclination  to  vomit;  a  feeling  as  if  the  occiput  were 
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grasped  or  corapresse*!.     It  leaver  in  the  mouth  a  greasy,  smooth 

feeJiug;  but  the  most  lu tense  feeling  of  distress  is  lu  the  stomach 
which  is  very  full,  and  llie  contents  swell  upwards  from  a  cramp- 
like^  spa^smmlic  feeling  like  a  wave  passing  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward ;  the  hiccough  is  very  distressing,  a  pain  extends  through  to 
the  back  under  llie  scapula — more  to  the  right  than  to  the  left. 
The  pain  which  is  deep-seated  l>egins  in  the  neck  and  renders  it  dif- 
ficult to  hohl  up  the  head^  with  an  inclination  to  drive  the  head 
deep  into  the  pillow  for  rest.  This  ceivbro-spinal  action  makes  one 
very  weak,  causing  a  dragging  of  the  feet  which  catch  and  stumble 
in  walking. 

There  is  difficulty  in  breathing  as  if  the  lungs  were  swollen  and 
liad  not  room  to  property  expand^  and  the  effort  to  do  so  causes  a 
cough — or  a  hicc(iugl)  and  belehing  of  wind — which  may  continue 
for  several  Imurs  after  eating;  during  this  time  the  salivary  glands 
discbarge  freely,  but  the  secretion,  if  held  in  the  muutb,  w^ill  work 
•itself  into  a  thick  foam;  the  smarting  in  the  fauces  produces  a  swell- 
ing of  the  uvula,  a  bimpy  feeling  in  the  throat,  but  which  does  not 
interfere  with  swallowing,  except  that  the  frothy  saliva  di*es  not  go 
down  readily,  being  ap|mrently  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat; 
the  voice  is  thick  and  weak,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  make  any 
[ettbrt  to  be  heard;  prover  is  very  weak,  retired  early  and  slept  welL 
Wheu  awake  there  is  a  soreness  in  the  throat  and  an  incliuatiou  to 
dear  tlic  husky  voice  by  hawking  up  phlegm,  which  comes  up  freely. 
Urine  is  free. 

Phyiohiceti  BivrlfH — During  my  proving  of  this  fruit — tlic  sug- 
gestitm  fur  which  proving  I  found  in  Hale*s  New  RettUiJies^  first 
ieditiou,  some  years  ago,  I  was  much  aonoyetl  at  toy  bodily  shape, 
and  was  ratlier  overjoyed  its  I  remembered  the  reputed  powers  of 
these  berries  over  adipose  tissue. 

Having  determined  to  make  a  proving  of  the  berries,  I  secured  them 
from  my  gartleu,  preparer  I  and  took  t  hem,  and  in  a  few  mouths  re<lueed 
my  pro|»ortions  and  again  became  shapely,  having  lost  my  protubemnt 
^Ikbdomen,  (Report  of  thi.^  will  be  found  in  the  Homreopathic  Recorder 
tof  January,  1893.)  The  juice  of  these  berries  when  first  pressed  is 
t>f  a  deep  and  bright  reddi-^h  color  and  dyes  of  the  same  color;  but 
when  long  kept  it  becomes  darker  in  appearance;  and  if  alcohol  be 
tised  to  preserve  its  color  (which  it  does)  it  loses  its  power  to  stain, 
6r  else  the  stain  soon  fades  away ;  the  power  to  reduce  adipose  tissue 
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is  not  ilestroyed  though  somewhat  decreased.  This  latter  Gict  caa^^ 
me  to  inquire  further  into  the  properties  of  this  berry,  and  my  con- 
clusion U  that  alcohol  is  not  the  IjcBt  pre^servative  vehicle. 

T  became  convinced  that  birds  could  digest  the  whole  berry,  hull, 
f?ee<l  and  juice,  and  go  their  fat  is  rapidly  consumed;  but  in  which 
part  of  the  fruit  this  great  virtue  resided  I  had  no  means  of  saying 
without  first  making  a  proving.  In  consequence  I  have  been  rt^ 
proving  thera,  taking  the  leaf  and  stalk  first,  and  the  hard  seed 
next  J  cliewing  them  after  having  hud  them  well-wa«ihed  and  dried, 
and  free  from  the  juice,  and  the  following  is  the  result: 

I  began  by  chewing  the  see<l,  putting  a  pinch  of  the  seetl  in  uiy 
mouth,  as  they  were  drying  them,  and  chewed  them  vigoroudy,  but 
their  bit  tern  es8  was  not  pleasant.  T  found  they  had  power  to  affect  the 
muscles  of  the  aMomen.  &->  I  sent  a  quantity  of  the  seeds  to  Messrs. 
Boericke  &  Tafel  for  pulverization  and  trituration  to  the  first ;  of 
this  I  have  taken  a  powder  two  or  three  timas  daily  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  in  the  month  of  experiment  I  have  reduced  my  girth 
measure  three  inches.  Thi??  led  me  to  think  that  the  principal  virtue 
over  adiposis  lies  in  the  acid  of  the  berry  and  seed,  and  that  Phyt<i- 
Iacx»  seraen^  Ix  trit,  has  a  peculiar  power  of  its  own,  the  taste 
being  still  slightly  bitter.  On  proving,  the  first  effect  is  felt  in  the 
head,  pain  or  dull  feeling,  right  side  over  the  temporal  region,  and 
is  most  from  within,  as  if  t!iere  was  a  fulness  under  the  temporal 
bone;  it  then  passes  across  the  head  to  the  left  side  and  presses  under 
what  is  Ui^ually  spoken  of  as  the  *'  bump  of  %'eneration  ;"  there  is  a 
slight  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  ears,  and  an  aching  in  the  atlas,  at 
the  base  of  the  skull.  It  then  is  felt  in  the  stomach,  producing  a 
severe  pain  (such  as  I  have  heard  de^Kiribpd  as  arising  from  a  per* 
forating  uhx^*)  going  through  to  the  back,  but  no  feeling  of  fulness 
or  belching  of  gas,  only  pain.  One  fat  lady  to  whom  I  gave  it  had 
to  decrease  the  dose  and  take  it  less  frequently  because  of  this  pain 
in  the  stomach  and  al>domen. 

The  pains  in  the  abdomen  seem  to  be  in  the  muscles  or  l>etween 
them  and  the  peritonaeum.  The  pains  are  of  a  drawing  character, 
and  they  draw  inward  as  if  there  was  a  contraction  or  a  shortening 
of  tlie  broad  ligaments,  and  the  seat  of  this  drawing  is  lielow  tlie 
urabilfeus. 

It  has  power  to  contract  the  prostatic  gland  or  to  expand  the 
bladder,  for  large  quantities  of  urine  can  be  held  in  my  own  c-ase, 
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I  can  hold  a  good  four  ounces  and  have  only  to  pass  it  fonr  times 
in  a  day.  The  water  is  light  colored  and  leaves  a  lime  deposit  All 
express  themselves  as  pas^inp^  more  water  and  of  holdinji;  it  longer. 
Many  of  my  own  women  patlenU  have  large  |ioaches  of  fat  below 
the  umbih'ciis  that  rest  upon  the  thighs  when  sitting;  this  presses 
up  the  bladder  and  contract*;  it  so  that  it  in  some  cases  it  is  diflBcult 
to  say  whether  the  bladder  is  enlarged  or  only  relieved  from  the 
pressure  as  the  fat  is  reduced. 

But  there  is  a  dull  feeling  amounting  to  a  soreness  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney  and  making  one  believe  it  will  have  power  over  the 
enlarged  kidney*  The  aching  is  similar  to  that  described  by  the 
mifferers  from  Bright's  disease.  It  never  amounts  to  a  pain,  only  to 
an  aching  and  tired  feeling,  that  makes  a  chair  with  a  gootl  back  to 
it  feel  comfortable. 

I  have  fancied  that  my  hips  were  somewhat  stiff  and  f*ore  during 
the  time  I  was  taking  it,  but  have  not  been  any  less  able  to  do  my 
duty  or  play  my  favorite  game  of  cricket. 

The  proving  of  the  Phytolacca  root  has  l>een  so  well  made  by  so 
many  and  is  so  well  known,  that  I  cannot  say  anything  new  about 
it,  but  only  this,  that  my  provings  have  confirmed  the  symptoms 
as  described  in  our  Materia  Medica,  and  especially  in  the  Encydo- 
ps^dia  of  Allen, 

I  couhl  give  you  many  eases  that  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
flesh  and  made  to  feel  comfortable  in  their  actions  and  breathing, 
bat  as  it  is  too  early  in  some  caj?es,  perhaps  I  had  better  not. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Phytolacca  tincture  of  Dr.  Howe  is 
made  from  the  whole  plant.  Well,  perhaps,  that  may  be  the  better 
way — and  yet  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  what  is  called  the  law  of  signatures — so  far  as  to  believe 
that  the  breathing  organs  of  a  plant  may  possess  more  affinity  to  or 
for  the  breathing  organs  of  the  suflTerera.  And  the  iostiuct  of  the 
lower  animals  leads  tliem  to  eat  the  leav*es  in  most  cases  of  raedi* 
cinal  plants,  and  only  rarely  the  branch  or  bark;  seldom  if  ever  the 
root. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  Phytolacca  leaf  we  have  a  very  valuable 
cough  reme*ly.  In  those  dry  throats  with  much  tickling  in  the 
throat  that  nothing  seems  to  reach — which  produces  such  distra^ing 
coughs,  dry  bronchial  coughs  with  sensation  of  roughness  and  increase 
of  heat  in  trache;^  and  difficult  or  no  expectoration. 
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A  few  cases  of  this  kind  of  cough  have  been  greatly  and  promptly 
relieved. 

How  shall  we  make  our  tinctures,  seeing  that  alcohol  has  some 
detrimental  influence  over  some  parts  of  the  plant  or  fruit  and  leaf 
or  color,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  will  mar  or  interfere  with  its 
usefulness  in  some  of  its  finer  shades?  Fully  believing  that  the 
bountiful  benefactor  who  has  created  all  things  to  satisfy  the  perfec- 
tion in  Himself,  would  not  put  even  the  coloring  matter  to  the  fruit 
or  flower  if  there  was  nothing  to  serve  thereby — so  that  in  my  judg- 
ment everything  should  be  taken  as  nature  has  prepared  it. 

Glycerine  is  the  most  pleasant  way,  but  it  cannot  be  accepted  or 
made  to  apply  to  all  the  modes  of  usefulness. 

The  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  kee|)s  it- best  and  clearest  in  all  its 
ways,  but  this  makes  a  combination  and  cannot  be  used  unless  we 
make  a  proving  of  it  as  such,  and  that  I  propose  to  do  during  the 
next  two  weeks. 

September  8,  1892,  measurement  is  thirty-one  and  one-half  inches, 
tight,  abdomen. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SECTION  IN  OBSTETRICS. 


Chicago,  III.,  Thursday,  June  1, 1893. 

The  Section  in  Obstetrics  convened  in  Room  7  of  the  Art  Build- 
ing, and  was  called  to  order  by  T.  Griswold  Comstock,  M.D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.y  Chairman  of  tlie  Section,  who  then  read  his  Inaugural 
Address. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  Chair  announced  a  paper  by 
John  C.  Sanders,  M.D.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  on  "Scarlatina  in  the 
Gestative  and  Puerperal  States.*'  The  author  of  the  paper  being 
absent,  it  was  accepted  by  title. 

E.  S.  Bailey,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  read  an  essay  entitled  "The 
Habitual  Death  of  the  Fcetus  in  Utero."  It  was  discussed  by  Drs. 
R.  Ludlam,  of  Chicago;  R,  N.  Foster,  of  Chicago,  and  Arthur 
Fisher,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

A  paper  by  II.  E.  Spalding,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  "  The 
Levator  Ani  as  Related  to  Parturition,"  was  read  by  title  and  ac- 
cepted, as  was  also  a  paper  by  L.  L.  Danforth,  M.D.,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  entitled  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Operative  Proceilures 
•Applicable  to  the  Commoner  Varieties  and  Degrees  of  Pelvic 
Deformity." 

George  B.  Peck,  M.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Rational  Treatment  of  Certain  Puerperal  Disorders."  The 
paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  L.  C.  Qrosvenor,  of  Chicago,  111.; 
Alonzo  Boothby,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  R.  N.  Foster,  of  Chicago,  111. ; 
R.  Ludlam,  of  Chicago,  111.;  C.  H.  Coggswell,  of  Ce<lar  Rapids, 
la.;  H.  W.  Robey,  of  Topeka,  Kan.;  Sheldon  Leavitt,  of  Chicago, 

111.; ,  of  Harvey,  III.;  J.  W.  Kingston,  of  North  Platte, 

Neb.;  Phcjebe  J.  B.  Waite,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  B.  Righter,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  F.  J.  Becker,  of  Postville,  la. ;  Martha  G.  Ripley, 
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of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  C.  B.  Kinyon,  of  Rock  Island,  111.^  and 
by  the  author  of  the  paper. 

**The  Year's  Progress  in  Obstetrics,"  a  paper  by  Sheldon  Jjeavitt, 
M.D.,  of  Chicago,  III.,  was  read  by  its  author  and  discussed  by  Drs. 
L. C.  Grosvenor,  of  Chicago,  III.;  Martha  G.  Ripley,  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.;  J.  W.  Kingston,  of  North  Platte,  Xeb. ;  H.  E.  Beebe, 
of  Sidney,  O.,  and  by  Dr.  Leavitt,  tlie  essayist, 

"  Puerperal  Fever,"  by  J.  B.  G.  Custis,  M.D.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  read  by  the  writer. 

Next  came  an  essay  on  "  Puerperal  Eclampsia,"  by  Lemuel  C. 
Grosvenor,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  III.,  which  was  read  by  its  author. 

"  Pueri)eral  Insanity,"  by  M.  D.  Youngman,  M.D.,  of  Atlantic 
City,  X.  J.;  was  presented  by  the  Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  the 
author,  the  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Section. 

The  Chairman  here  announced  that  the  three  papers  just  read 
were  open  for  discussion.  The  debate  was  particii>ated  in  by  Drs. 
L.  C.  Grosvenor,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  Clara  Yeomans,  of  Clinton,  la., 
J.  B.  Gregg  Custis,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  S.  W.  S.  Dinsmore,  of 
Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  and  M.  D.  Youngman.  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

**Some  of  the  Diseases  Preventing  and  Complicating  Pregnancy," 
a  paper  by  Henry  C.  AUlrich,  M.D.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was 
presenteil  by  title.     The  Section  then,  on  motion,  adjourneil. 
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SECTIONAL  ADDRESS  IN  OBSTERICS, 

By  T.  GmswoLii  Com8tock»  M,D-,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AVilTT^T  ID  the  enjoyment  of  a  gmfefiil  pride  for  the  very  distin* 
guished  place  ass)grie<l  me  before  tin*?  learned  body — representing 
the  ablest  practical  and  scientific  activities  of  the  entire  civilized 
world — I  confeas  to  a  sense  of  distrust  as  to  my  ability  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  this  distinguished  occa*^ion.  I  appreciate  it  an  the 
opportunity  of  my  liretime — not  attaine<l  in  the  past,  and  with  no 
rea^sonable  expet'tation  that  it  will  be  duplicated  to  me  in  the  future. 

While  thanking  you  most  heartily  for  this  preferment,  I  beg  to 
throw  myself  u|>on  your  kind  forbearance  and  indulgence  as  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  duties  of  (he  hour. 

And  first  of  all,  shall  we  not  indulge  a  profound  sense  of  grati- 
(ude  to  the  all- wise  Giver  of  all  g(X)d  and  perfect  gifts,  that  our  lots 
and  lives  have  fiillen  to  us  iu  these  jileasant  places  of  wonderful 
progress  in  all  the  departments  of  human  activity.  Never  before  in 
all  historic  humaoity  have  we  witnessed  the  like,  whether  by  per- 
sonal experience  or  history,  in  all  that  pertuins  to  commerce,  science, 
agriculture,  law,  statecraft,  medicine,  art,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
church.  One  hundred  years  ago  a  prediction  as  to  present  results 
iu  all  these  departments  would  have  entitled  the  proi»het  to  serious 
consideration  in  the  line  of  qualification  for  residence  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  In  statecraft  the  old  modes  of  bitterness,  strife  and  vio- 
knice  are  giving  way  to  the  peaeetui  ones  of  gentleness,  oonciliation 
and  compromise  by  means  of  arbitration.  From  present  indications, 
the  soldier  must  ere  long  beat  his  spear  into  a  pruning-hook  and  bis 
sword  into  a  plowshare,  when  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 
May  we  not  indulge  the  fond  hope  that  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  l>oth  nations  aud  individuals  is  rapidly  approaching? 

In  science  aud  natural  history,  we  delight  to  do  homage  to  such 
luminaries  as  Darwin,  Huxley  and  our  own  brilliant  Edison,  In 
statecraft  and  political  economy,  we  find  such  notable  worthies  as 
Bismarck,  Gladstone  and  Lincoln. 
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In  commerce  and  finance  the  merchant  princes,  financial  kings 
and  railroad  magnates,  have  given  an  impetus  to  trade,  transporta- 
tion, travel  and  personal  communication,  by  land  and  sea,  never 
I)efore  dreamed  of,  and  contributing  a  blessing  alike  to  the  peasant 
in  his  humble  home,  and  the  king  upon  his  throne. 

To  the  church,  we  are  indebted  for  the  humanizing  and  blissful 
graces  given  us  by  Christianity,  and  presented  to  us  by  the  faithful, 
indefatigable  works  of  Phillips  Brooks,  Spurgeon,  Talmage  and 
Joseph  E.  Cook.  I  take  pleasure  here  in  placing  great  church- 
workers  on  the  roll  of  honor.  For  whether  we  esteem  Christianity 
a  myth,  a  fiction  or  a  reality;  whether  we  be  atheists,  skeptics  or  re- 
ligionists, it  is  simply  absurd  to  deny  that  its  elevating  and  ennobling 
influences,  are  the  very  foundation  stones  of  our  present  progressive 
civilization,  refinement  and  enlightenment. 

In  our  own  blessed  profession,  we  are  proud  of  and  grateful  for 
such  noble,  indefatigable  workers  as  Virchow,  Charcot,  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  Gross,  Marion  Sims,  Thomas,  Ludlam,  Helmuth,  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  immortal  Hahnemann. 

Many  of  these  noble  worthies  have  gone  beyond  ;  while  they  rest 
from  their  labors,  "  their  works  do  follow  them." 

In  the  last  2000  years,  three  events  have  transpired,  and  have 
exerted  an  influence  upon  human  destiny,  that  to  our  limite<l  ken,  is 
simply  incomprehensible  and  approaches  infinity. 

Reverently,  devoutly,  with  no  thought  of  comparison  I  mention 
the  birth  and  the  work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
gave  us  a  system  of  morals  and  benevolence,  pure,  sweet  and 
gentle;  secondly,  the  life  and  public  service  of  Columbus  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  continent ;  thirdly,  Hahnemann's  discovery  of  a 
new  symptomatic  and  therapeutic  chart,  for  the  cure  of  disease.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  we  accept  the  claims  and  purposes  of  these 
three  great  events,  without  dissent  or  protest ;  or  whether  we  enter 
protest^ to  much  or  little;  the  fact  remains  that  results  have  been  in- 
comprehensible to  our  finite  ken.  Christ  furnished  a  rule  of  life 
and  conduct,  with  lofty  aspirations  without  parallel,  precedent  or 
sequent.  Columbus  got  an  immortality  in  history  by  doubling  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  then  known  terra  firma  ;  whilst  Hahne- 
mann got  an  almost  equal  immortality,  by  revolutionizing  and  up- 
turning the  destructive  and  heroical  modes  of  old-time  physic 

The  sublime  inspiration  of  a  persistent,  ever-prevailing  idea,  was 
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present  with  each,  and  bronght  results  corresponding  to  the  Jnsipira- 
tton.  This  inspiration  of  an  idea,  is  the  key-note  in  the  history  of 
(.very  great  and  noble  enterprise  in  life's  work.  By  the  terms  of  my 
thols  I  should  be  confined  to  the  limit**  of  the  past  year's  proo^ref-fl. 
But  we  find  1S92  lapping  backward  into  1891,  and  forward  into 
1803,  in  such  fasldon  as  to  make  preeiee  conformity  difficult;  we 
ibalt  therefore  roam  and  revel,  when  and  where  we  pleasse,  in  the 
abundance  of  opportunities  around  up. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  tendency  to  aimpli(^ity  in  the  manacjement 
of  utero-gestation,  and  the  |>arturient  and  puerfK-rnl  .states.  They 
are  no  longer  to  be  regardcnl  nn  fttalen  o{  disease,  but  a**  normal  and 
physiologic  1  conditions,  requiring  neither  me<Hdiie  or  manual 
manipulation^^ ;  and  Fhuuld  be  trusted  to  a  rational  hygiene  in  its 
broadest  Kmse.  In  labor  the  offioi(»us  and  vicious  manipulations 
and  handlings  so  often  prevalent,  should  be  condemneil.  The  ob- 
stetrist  with  an  a.«"eplie  han<l,  through  a  well-cleaned  vulva,  should 
ascertain  the  exact  presentation  and  relative  adaptation  of  part«  to 
the  process,  and  then  largely  leave  tire  issue  to  ilaine  nature^s  efforts. 
We  do  not  mean  to  ignore  disinfectants  as  such  ;  but  alxjve  all  and 
best  (*f  all  we  commend  plenty  of  ?oap  and  hot  water.  Formerly 
the  result  as  to  mortality,  was  largely  against  hospital  experience,  as 
compared  with  private  practice.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  true  now; 
and  attributable  to  the  scrupulously  clean  doctors,  nurses  and  |>atients 
to  l)e  found  in  every  well* regulated  lying* in  hospital. 

The  mo6t  enlightened  practitioners  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  dispense  with  the  constant  han<lling  and  manipulating  heretofore 
in  vogue;  esjjeclally,  among  midwives,  in  the  management  of  labor. 
In  many  cases  this  vice  is  not  altogether  chargeable  to  the  obstetri- 
cal attendant.  The  patient  being  in  pain,  very  naturally,  with  her 
friends,  appeals  to  the  attendant  for  help.  This  she  expects  him  to 
do  by  keeping  his  hand  constantly  w^ithin  the  vulva*  Women  in 
C'lmfinement  or  ap[)maching  confinement,  should  be  educated  out  of 
any  such  foolish  demand  or  cxjiectation. 

In  olden  times,  Ergot  by  its  incautious  use,  was  a  fearful  iraple* 
ment  of  destruction  in  the  liands  of  practitioners  of  midwifery.  It 
was  especially  the  *'  help  at  hand  "  for  the  midwife.  Its  power  for 
evil  to  both  mother  and  child  is  so  great  that  medical  men  of  the 
best  repute  have  practically  abandoncil  it  altogether  m  a  parturient. 
The  following  aphorism  from  Prof,  Pajot  we  fully  indorse,    lie  says; 
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'^  Ah  ionr/  us  the  nhrusconfaijiH  ani/ihhir/j  be  K  chii*!^  plucjtttlay  mem' 
brane  or  cIo(Hj  7iever  adminwter  ErgoW^  We  are  aware  that  not  a  few 
practitioners  will  give  Ergot  for  inertia  uteri  after  tbe  delivery,  bat 
we  iuBii^t  tlmt  it  ehaiilcl  not  be  given  unless  the  placenta  is  passed,  andj 
the  uterus  free  of  clots.  Then  it^  opportunity  for  legitiuiate  use  lil 
ad  a  ha?mostatie,  in  the  prevention  and  cure  uf  pcst-partam  haemor- 
rhage. Elrgot  was  once  designated  ar^  pulvh  ad  partuvif  but  from 
its  ineautious  use,  it  may  well  be  named  as  pulm^  ad  mortenu 
Formerly  we  had  no  little  trouble  in  the  use  of  Ergot  for  the  want 
of  a  i>erraancnt  and  reliable  preparation.  Several  preparations  of 
the  fluid  extract  are  now  obtniuable  which  are  excellent,  but  the 
preparation  coming  to  us  and  called  Ergotole,  from  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
of  Bakiuiorci  is  the  best,  and  will  be  found  more  efficient  than  any 
other.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  hot  watcrj 
irrigations,  as  one  of  the  Ijest  htemostatics  in  not  only  niidwiferj 
practice,  but  also  in  surgical  practice.  In  cases  of  post-partura 
flomling,  should  liot  water  not  suffice,  its  alternate  use  with  ic*e-wati2 
injections  may  Iw  serviceable  as  a  means  of  startling  the  jiatulou 
sinuses  into  healthy  contractions. 

We  have  recently  arrived  at  a  much  saier  and  better  understand- 
ing as  to  the  indications  and  contra-indicatiuns,  justifying  and  re<]uir- 
ing  the  une  of  the  forceps.  Many  a  woman  and  child  have  been 
lost  for  the  want  of  prompt  and  timely  use  of  this  valuable  instru- 
ment; while  others  have  been  sacrificed  by  its  incautious  and  pre- 
mature application. 

When  the  labor  is  protracted  and  mother  or  child  in  any  danger 
from  the  delay,  and  the  danger  will  cease  with  rapt  J  ddivety^if  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  (he  foreejm  may  be  naed — thet/  are  always 
indiixited,  • 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Cjenarean  section,  much  interest  just  now 
is  being  exercised  in  beluilf  of  aymphyseotomy  or  synohondrotomy. 
Of  course,  this  operative  mmle  is  not  a  novelty.  It  was  proposed 
and  prnctiecd  a  very  long  while  ago.  First  by  De  la  Corrue  in 
1631,  tlien  by  Sigault  in  17G8,  and  by  Stolz  modified  iut^  a  pubeo- 
tomy.     Winekeb  of  Munich,  says  of  the  operation  : 

**  It  has  not  lu  I  filled  what  was  predicted  of  it,  but  has  produced, 
in  many  instances,  what  was  not  expected — injuries  of  the  bladder, 
stretching  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulations,  and  caries  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pelvis.     May  thi^  be  forever  entombed  /"     Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  above,  fmm  so  conservative  and  experienceil  a  man  a-i 
Winckel,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  up  wirb  the  ehauges  and  experi- 
enet»8  of  this  present  age. 

Ret'enllVf  under  the  advantages  of  superior  surgical  skill,  com- 
bined with  our  practical  experience  of  aseptic  procedures,  some 
encouraging  results  are  said  to  have  been  attained  from  this  opera- 
tion. An  interesting  article  upon  th'e  o{>eration  in  question,  giving 
statistics  and  results,  may  be  found  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Medical  Century y  Chicago.  Obviously,  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
is  in  saving  the  integrity  of  tlie  peritonaeum  and  the  uterine  wall. 
We  therefore  hope  for  this  o{>enition  a  ere<li table  success  in  the  near 
future.  TJie  drawback  in  the  operation  would  seem  to  consist  in 
tardy  reartieulation  of  the  divided  syraphysis.  With  suitable  sur* 
gical,  pelvic  constraint,  and  requisite  avoidance  of  Iwomotion,  this 
difficulty  may  possibly  Ije  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Tlje  operation  known  as  episiotoray,  while  not  a  novelty  or  any- 
thing new,  has  recH?ntly  been  brought  into  more  pronounced  notice, 
as  a  means  of  relief,  to  prevent  laceration  of  the  perirueum.  The 
operation  is  very  simple,  consisting  in  making  lateral  incisions  into 
the  labia*  It  has  l)een  called  **the  young  practitioners'  operation/' 
This  is  an  unjust  fling  against  it.  It  is  an  operation  practiced  in 
the  l)e8t  lying* in  institutions  in  Germany.  We  first  learned  it  when 
a  pupil  of  Prof.  Braun  in  Vienna,  and  have  had  occasion  to  prac- 
tice it  occasionally  for  the  past  thirty  yeai-s.  Any  mode  of  manage- 
ment w^hich  so  safely  and  simply  prevents  the  dire  disaster  of  peri- 
neal rupture  ought  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed, '  These  lateral  in- 
cisions repair  soon  with  or  without  trifling  surgical  aa'^istance.  It 
may  be  advisable  in  some  cases  to  apply  c^atgut  sutures.  In  this 
place  we  have  a  wort!  to  say  as  to  the  time  for  surgical  repair  of  a 
lacerated  peritireum.  In  olden  time  repair  was  postponed  almost 
indetinitely,  and  only  attempted  in  very  bad  cases. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  the  gynaecologist  has  to  do,  is  causetl  by 
the  injuries  that  happen  during  parturition.  To  protect  the  peri- 
meum  during  the  |»a88age  of  the  cliiUrs  head  and  shoulders,  is  the 
duty  of  the  skilled  accuucheur.  Lacerations  of  the  perin8&ura,  un- 
repaired, cause  untold  miseries  to  women,  and  render  their  lives 
wretched.  They  are  liable  to  occur  in  labors  where  instruraenta  are 
not  employed,  or  they  may  result  from  their  unskillful  use.  But 
RUch  accidents  often  happen   to  the  mast  experienced  and  skillful 
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obstetrij^t^  and  the  circiimstiiiioes  of  the  c&se  may  be  audi  ibsl  ibcj 
cannot  be  avoitlal.     After  every  lalior  the  accxmcbeur  sboald  (befit 
leaving  the  lying-in  room)  t^arefullj  examine  ihenilva  l^iiti  ocnl 
inspection  to  a^ure  bim-^^lf  of  its  exact  condition.    If  raptnre  of  il 
perimeitni  hud  occurred,  it  is  his  daty  to  repair  it  al  oncB. 

This  fihoiild  be  done  as  soon  after  tli      '  ''     ry  as  may  be  practi-^ 
cable^within  the  fir^  six  hoiirs  if  j^  it  is  tmsafe   to  waij 

longer  than  sixteen  botirs.  However,  in  l«ro  casm  in  my  ovn  ex- 
perieooe,  the  of^eration  proved  a  suooess,  when  made  twenty -fi* 
hours  after  the  delivery.  The  oooseosiis  of  opinion  of  the  aatbori^ 
ties  in  midwifery  the  world  over,  now  insists  apon  tbe  immifdHUe 
repair  of  a  perinfeum  ruptnred  daring  labor*  In  giving  this  opitiii 
so  positively,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  the  statement^  ihal  ihere^ 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule— the  eireiimstances  of  the  case  may  be 
such  that  the  primary  operation  will  be  oontraindicated. 

Au  operation  for  laceration  of  the  cervix  during  labor,  may  witl 
entire  propriety  be  ilePerred  beyond  the  puerjieffal  state,  and  y^  it 
immediate  refxair  is  already  advised  by  some  experienced  oh»teti 

Saturating  the  vutva  with   hot  oil,  to  be  kept  hot  by  ^  1} 

application  of  compre&^es  out  of  hot  water,  has  reoently  i> 
much  use  and  favorable  notice  as  a  simple  and  practicable  means  for 
relaxing  the  unyielding  part<«,  threatened  with  lacefilioii.     This  m 
to  be  practiced  just  wlien  the  head  is  ready  U>  pam  through 
outlet. 

To  Dr.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  l^elongs  the  credit  of  having  re- 
cently introduced  and  practiced  a  niodificration  of  the  CsBsareao  seo- 
tion  as  a  suljstitute  for  craniotomy.     Early  in  the  preseal  oeoluryi 
Ritgen,  Sir  Charl^  liell,  Raudeloque,  and  ivtbera  conceived 
augge&ted  the  plan  of  which  the  industry  and  skill  nf  Dr.  Thoo 
rliave  made  a  prar-tical  illustration.     It  is  kuoYm  as  laparo-elytrot^ 
omy.     Its  object  is  to  effect  delivery  in  pelvic  defamiities  withoat 
craniotomy,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  integrity  of  the  perinaeuc 
and  the  uterine  wall ;  an  object  and  result  roost  devoutly  to  btfl 
wished  for  by  every  cautious  and  conscientious  practitioner.     No 
prudent  surgeon  ever  passes  his  knife  through  the^  parts  withoat  a 
painful   misgiving,  with  all   the  precautions  against  sepsis^      Tbe^ 
initial  incision  iu  this  operation,  is  made  au  inch  above  Poupart*a 
ligament.     Then  by  a  cautious  dissection  and  aepamtioo  of  the  peri- 
tonieum  from  its  sub-cellular  connections,  it  is  poshed  up  so  as  tan 
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enable  the  surgeon  to  dissect  clown  to  the  cervical  end  of  the  vagina, 
which  is  ireely  cut  laterally  (across)  so  m  to  reach  the  frptal  head 
through  ihe  os  and  deliver  al>ove  the  symphysis  pubis.  Anatonii- 
eal  famih'arity  \vith  the  parts,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  bright  eye, 
render  the  operation  by  no  mean^  diflieult;  and  while  statistics  are 
by  no  means  all  that  might  be  desired,  in  the  way  of  favorable 
results,  yet  the  operation  promises  well,  as  a  dernier  resiiorL  In  ex- 
tenuation of  any  unfavorable  result  in  this  and  kindred  cases,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  surgical  interference  is  usually  de- 
ferred urjtil  the  bodily  vitality  of  tlie  mother  is  so  low,  that  the 
sirajdest  surgical  operations  are  lluble  to  terminate  disa^strously. 

Occlpito-pnsteriilr  position  of  the  fcetal  head  in  lalmr,  has  of 
course  lieeti  liable  to  oc^hhit  at  any  time  since  labor  and  child-bearing 
came  to  be  a  fact,  Yet,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received  careful 
reongnitinn  and  systematic  attention  until  recently.  According  to 
Dr,  Uvedale  West,  who  studied  the  subject  very  carefully,  it  seems 
to  have  ocx*urrc<l  79  times  in  2585  labors  ;  all  of  the  labors  being 
except i*)nally  difficult.  The  failure  of  recognition  seems  to  grow 
out  of  a  seeming  obscurity  of  the  parts  in  the  matter  of  examina- 
tion. I  remember  at  a  me<lic;d  swiety  one  evening,  the  manakin 
with  the  fcetal  head  in  this  position  under  cover,  was  presented  for 
opinion,  from  sev'eral  men  of  ability  and  ex|>erience,  not  one  of  w^honi 
recogni»ed  or  diagnosed  the  position  correctly.  Practically,  the  state 
of  the  case  consists  in  the  failure  of  the  occiput  to  rotate  anteriorly 
towards  the  symphysis;  so  that  the  occiput  is  situated  posteriorly  at 
the  promontory,  while  the  forehead  and  face  are  at  or  under  the  sym- 
physis, presenting  the  very  longest  diameter  that  can  be  made  of  the 
face  and  cranium,  to  one  of  the  shorter  pelvic  diameters.  A  marked 
peculiarity  of  such  eases  is,  that  the  chin  instead  of  being  pressed 
down  upon  the  sternum  is  drawn  as  far  away  as  jnissible;  this  fact 
serving  a.^  an  important  element  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis. 

Three  modes  of  management  have  been  suggested.  The  first  is 
10  leave  the  case  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  under  the  hope  that  a  f^pon- 
taneous  rotation  of  the  occiput  may  bring  it  under  the  symphysis 
and  so  terminate  the  labor  as  one  of  the  normal  varieties.  And, 
what  is  remarkable,  not  a  few  of  such  cases  thus  terminate  favorably 
by  the  unaided  powers  of  nature.  The  second  is  to  make  pressure 
u[x>n  the  frontal  bone  so  as  to  bring  the  chin  to  its  normal  position 
on  the  sternum^  while  making  oblique  lateral  pi*essure  on  the  head 
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under  the  symphysis,  with  a  view  of  inducing  rotation  of  the  occi- 
put towards  the  symphysis.  In  fine  the  manipuhitions  of  the  ac- 
coucheur should  l>e  such  as  to  constantly  favor //ex/oyi  of  the  liead, 
which  will  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  occiput,  and  resist  the  descent 
of  the  forehead,  by  pushing  it  towards  the  sternum,  keeping  it  in  a 
constant  state  of  flexion. 

The  third  method  is  to  deliver  with  the  foreeps  with  the  occiput- 
posteriorly.  In  the  main,  experience  will  show  from  the  results  of 
any  or  all  three  mode.^,  that  it  were  much  more  lucky  to  have  es- 
caped the  case  altogether,  than  to  l>e  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment. 

The  question  whether  it  is  ever  a  legitimate  operation  to  destroy 
the  child's  life  to  save  the  mother,  is  one  that  must  be  answered. 
We  will  not  discuss  it  in  extenso,  for  we  could  easily  write  many 
pages  upon  it. 

To  i^um  up,  a  ciise  may  occur,  where  the  lalwr  has  been  greatly 
prolonged,  where  the  mother's  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  weak,  and 
the  temperature  so  high  as  to  indicate  danger  from  complete  ex- 
haustion, that  may  terminate  suddenly  with  death,  unless  she  is 
relieved  by  an  immediate  and  rapid  delivery.  Added  to  this,  the 
pulsalions  of  the  fcetal  heart  being  very  faint — indeed,  almost  in* 
audible — and,  consequently,  the  absolute  indications  for  the  CfO$a- 
reao  section  are  absent.  In  such  a  dilemma,  when  the  mother  can- 
not last  much  longer,  if  the  obstetrist  (who  we  will  suppose  is  an 
expert  as  a  surgeon)  elects  to  make  a  rapid  Cacsjirean  section — cither 
by  the  Forro,  or  Sanger  method,  in  all  probability  the  result  will  l>e 
fatal  to  both  mother  and  child,  '  Either  craniotomy  or  embryotomy 
must  be  a  last  resort.  80  many  objections  are  made  to  this  serious 
operatioUj  that  the  practitioner  must  be  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
kjt  bid  a  resort  to  it  A  short  time  since,  we  were  in  consultation 
with  a  celebrated  practitioner  (an  ex-professor)  in  a  case  of  lingering 
labor,  with  occipito-posterior  position,  where  the  head  was  impacted, 
and  rotation  could  not  be  made.  The  forceps  were  tried,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  etlect  the  delivery.  This  ex-professor  proposed  the 
Csesarean  section,  but  the  family  dissented  in  the  most  i>ositive 
terms.  The  doctor  insisted  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  case, 
if  the  operation  was  refused,  The  impaction  was  so  firm,  the 
mother's  condition  so  low,  and  the  child's  vitality  in  such  doubt, 
that  craniotomy  was  the  only  resort. 
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In  this  connection  we  beg  permisgion  to  call  attention  to  a  re- 
markable case  of  C«esarean  section  rejx>rted  in  tlie  December  number 
of  the  Chicago  Cliniqne^  by  our  esteemeil  colleague,  Prof*  R.  Lod- 
lara.     We  here  give  an  abstract  of  the  case  ; 

A  woman  some  months  pregnant,  was  found  to  have  a  contracted 
jielvis,  with  two  fibroids  blocking  up  the  uterine  outlet.  An  explo- 
ratory incision  was  made,  and  the  uterus  was  found  to  contain  a 
living  fcptus.  One  of  the  fibroids  was  removed,  and  the  incision 
Mras  closed.  When  the  pains  came  on,  at  the  fuH  term  of  gestation^ 
in  Pcceniber  following,  Dr.  Ludlam  performetl  the  CtB^mrcitn  sec- 
tion, with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  removed  a  healthy  child, 
weighing  eight  poundn,  and  e^ved  both  mother  and  child.  It  is  due 
our  friend  Dr.  Ludlam,  to  state  that  his  conception  of  the  compli- 
cated difficulty  was  not  only  bold,  but  brilliant  and  practic*al  iu  the 
extreme. 

In  the  matter  of  therapeutics  peculiar  to  utero-gestation  and  the 
puerperal  state,  there  is  such  a  grooving  tendency  to  consider  these 
states  physiological  and  normal,  as  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
drug  administration  almost  altogether. 

In  obstetrical  therapeutics  we  have  recently  made  more  advance 
in  the  uses  of  electricity  than  in  any  other  direction.  This  agent 
has  come  to  the  front  recently  after  such  fashion  in  commerce,  sci- 
ence, artp  propulsion  and  heat,  as  to  make  one's  head  almost  giddy 
when  he  sto[>3  to  think  of  present  realities  and  immediate  future 
promise.  To  the  oi>stetrist  it  possesses  peculiar  interest  in  the  man- 
agement of  uterine  inertia,  and  spastic  irregular  uterine  action.  In 
the  severe  lumbar  pains  of  the  first  stage  it  serves  a  valuable  pur- 
pose; also  for  cramps  of  the  lower  extremities  in  the  secfjnd  stage. 
For  such  purposes,  both  the  galvanic  and  faradie  currents  will  be 
found  useful,  iu  accordance  with  the  special  symptoms. 

The  destruction  of  the  fcetus  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy  by  the 
faradie  current  has  been  recently  proposed,  and  received  practical 
attention.  If  the  dead  fcetus  becomes  encysted  so  as  io  convert  it 
into  a  benign  tumor,  we  may  have  relatively  a  happy  solution  or 
oonclasion  of  a  grave  difficulty.  Should  signs  of  decay  and  disin- 
tegration take  place  after  the  faradie  application,  we  should  promptly 
resort  to  laparotomy  to  save  the  patient  from  the  horrors  and  com- 
plication of  a  widespread  septicteraia.  We  should  say  of  surh  caseB 
as  we  did  of  occipito-posterior  jiositioa  t  it  m  much  better  to  escape 
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them  altogether  than  to  be  responsible  for  mfiTi9«enient  and  re- 

The  puerperal  state  is  stibject  to  various  Trnnie  cnsonien?;  soiD^ 
transieut,  8orae  more  pernianent  We  think  the  peritonetil  forni 
tisaally  known  as  puerperal  fever  b  less  frequent  than  formerly,  and 
even  now  not  eo  frequent  aA  may  l)e  nupposied*  We  believe  there  ifi 
a  puerperal  fever  which  h  a  si/moth  affection  or  an  essential  disease, 
and  other  forms  that  are  aepticeemia.  No  doubt  the  majoritj  of 
puerperal  fevers  originate  from  heterogenetic  causes,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  puerperal  septicjemic.  This  18  the  opinion  of  the  roajoritr 
f>f  cliniclnnM,  who  esteem  it  de  facto  as  a  septic  process  and  closely 
allied  to  surgical  fever. 

No  doubt  cases  of  puerperal  fever  may  occur  frt)ra  auto-infection 
tin  well  as  hetero-iufectiou.  When  the  results  of  traumatism  are 
considered,  it  would  seem^  in  certain  cases^  to  be  independent  of 
either.  The  practical  thought  to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  that  woman  in 
the  puerjK'ml  state  is  much  predisixised  to  the  adverse  influence  of 
any  toxic  agent  that  may  happen  to  be  near  her.  Precisely  the  re- 
verse is  true  during  uterogestatiun.  But  in  the  puer|>eral  state 
neighborship  to  case^  of  any  malignant  or  contagions  form  of  disease 
al^iays  renders  puerperal  fever  probable.  Physicians  in  alt4*ndanee 
upon  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  malignant  typhus  should  decline 
all  obstetrical  calls  or  engagements.  Physicians  afilioted  with  obsti- 
nate ihronic  ulcerations  and  discharges,  e,g,j  ozena,  should  never 
trust  themselves  in  the  lying-in  chamber.  It  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble— only  exceptionally — that  this  fever  is  propagated  by  any  s|KH?ilic 
contagion,  as  we  find  in  the  causation  of  smallqjox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  whooping-cough.  Yet  of  two  women  in  the  same  wanl 
or  room,  both  in  the  puerperal  state,  if  one  shoulil  chance  to  get  puer- 
peral fever,  she  will  very  Ukely  communicate  it  to  the  other. 

As  perfect  asepsis  in  labor  is  the  first  care  of  the  obstetrist,  anti- 
septm  agents  should  be  always  within  reach.  There  is  quite  a  list 
of  tho:5e  that  possess  dislinct  virtues. 

Hot  sterilized  water,  Boric  acid,  Calendula,  Listerine,  Corrosive 
sublimate,  Creolin,  and  Lysol  all  have  their  especial  uses  as  anti- 
septic agents,  but  after  sterilized  water  Li/sol  is  the  most  reliable.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  germicides  that  wo  prissess,  and  in  gynie- 
cological  and  obstetrical  practice  is  perfectly  innocuous.  It  is  not 
costly,  heing  derived  from  tar-oils  by  boiling  with  alkaloids  and  fats. 
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It  is  employed  in  solutions  of  froai  one*haif  to  three  per  oeut.  Subli- 
mate, which  is  a  powerful  germicide,  and  is  dangerous  to  some  pa- 
tient. Drs.  Welsh  and  Vance  think  that  it  has  already  done  more 
harm  than  good.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  banish  it  from  the 
accoucheur's  armamentarium ^  but  it  must  be  used  with  great  eautinn. 
In  a  mdution  of  iip)inr»  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  experience,  it  is  alisolutely  iiafe. 
Id  organic  kidney  affections  it  is  contra-indicated.  The  trouble  with 
it  would  seem  to  Ije  that  it  is  an  agent  so  powerful  that  we  are  all 
the  while  in  danger  of  getting  more  than  we  bargained  for.  Tlie 
puerperal  woman  would  seem  to  be  esper^ially  susceptible  to  its  toxic 
action,  as  deatlis  have  been  reported  from  its  use  w^ien  used  in  a 
solution  of  xijf^f  and  possibly  in  solutions  still  weaker. 

The  obstetrist  will  by  no  means  seem  to  have  discharged  his  whole 
duty  without  suitable  attention  to  the  little  stranger.  Formerly,  if 
llie  said  stranger  indulged  anticipations  as  to  the  immediate  future 
after  his  arrival,  he  exjtected  a  hearty  scrubbing  in  hot  &oa|>suds,  as 
a  means  of  bodily  renovation,  at  the  expense  of  damage  to  botlj  skin 
and  eyes*  Now  we  treat  him  to  frictions  in  vvarm  oil,  followed  by  a 
warm  bath  without  soap^  and  drying  frictions  with  warm  soft  doth, 
all  acci>mplished  so  dexterously  and  quickly  as  to  save  exhaustion 
and  bmlily  depression.  If  he  arrives  in  anything  like  a  feeble  or 
bad  condition,  he  gets  the  warm  oil  frietious  only,  aud  is  at  once 
enveloped  in  a  soft  warm  blanket. 

The  former  elaboration  of  finery  in  dress  for  the  young  child 
should,  in  all  cases,  give  plaoe  simply  to  a  canton  flannel  gown,  a 
buttock  napkin^  and  the  "belly-band." 

The  eyes  aud  mouth  should  be  carefully  washed  with  a  new  sponge 
and  w^arm  water.  Should  there  l>e  a  reason  to  suspect  any  specific 
or  unclean  condition  of  the  mother^s  genitals,  the  eyes  should  be 
treated  to  a  drop  of  Corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  40(}0,  or  a  drop  of 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  1  per  cent,  strength,  to  be  folIowe<l  by  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  Boric  acid,  three  times  a  day  as  a  lotion,  for 
one  week.  This  precaution  may  save  the  practitioner  as  well  as 
the  child  from  the  horrors  and  consequences  of  ophthalmia  niona- 
torum. 

If  the  child  be  a  male,  carefully  examine  the  aperture  of  the  fore- 
skin, and  if  very  narrow  dilate  at  once  and  completely  ex|>05e  the 
glans,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  clean  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
phimosis. 
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And  nowy  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Coagress,  the  lim- 
ited space  and  time  which  I  may  pradently  occupy  on  this  oocarion. 
when  there  are  so  many  others  with  something  valoable  to  say,  have 
only  allowed  me  to  cast  about  and  touch  points  of  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  most  casual  way.  If  I  have  in  the  smallest  degree 
contributed  to  your  entertainment,  I  shall  feel  profoundly  thankful 
for  the  use  I  may  have  been  able  to  make  of  my  opportunity.  In 
any  event,  allow  me  to  indulge  the  hope  that  you  will  at  least  esteem 
me  diligent  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  yon  have 
imposed  upon  me — Quod  Erat  Demonstrandum — Amen. 
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SCARLATINA  IN  THE  GESTATIVE  AND  PUERPERAL 

STATES. 

By  John  C.  Saxders,  M.D^  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Of  all  the  varied  zymotic  maladies  possible  to  the  gestative  and 
puerperal  states  of  woman  there  is  none  more  obscure  in  its  aetiology, 
or  ambiguous  in  its  symptomatology,  or  problematic  in  its  diagno- 
sis, or  more  freighted  with  peril  in  its  issue  than  scarlatina,  which 
has  been  chosen  as  the  theme  of  this  brief  paper.  Scarlet  fever  may 
attack  either  the  gestative  or  the  puerperul  state.  We  will  consider 
the  subject  in  this  order  : 

I. — As  declaring  itself  in  the  gestative  state. 

If  the  exposure  to  the  infection  has  occurred  in  the  early  months 
of  gestation  the  attack  follows  not  much  beyond  the  average  period 
of  incubation  in  the  non-gravid  state,  and  predominantly  is  induc- 
tive of  abortion.  That  this  should  occur  doubtless  depends  on  two 
causative  conditions;  one  is  the  exceeding  high  temperature  of  the 
maternal  blood,  for  no  other  fever  carries  so  high  a  temperature 
either  in  adult  life  or  childhood,  and  this  alone  would  very  surely 
compromise  embryonic  life,  and  another  is  the  doubtless  direct  toxic 
effect  of  the  virus  on  the  embryo,  for  it  admits  of  no  question  that 
the  embryo  becomes  infected  through  the  virus,  of  which  the  mother's 
blood  can  be  the  sole  bearer. 

The  attack  is  inaugurated  most  universally  with  a  severe  chill, 
and  with  or  without  more  or  less  severe  anginal  symptoms,  early  de- 
clared fever  ensues,  characterized  by  exceedingly  high  temperature, 
carrying  the  mercury  up  to  lOSj^g^"  Fahr.  to  104°  and  104 /q°  Fahr. 
and  all  this  within  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  case  angi- 
nal symptoms  accompany,  the  attack  is  more  often  imputed  to  cold, 
so  called,  or  some  special  and  extreme  meteorological  changes.  The 
fever  will  rage  on  hardly  longer  than  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours 
when  abortive  phenomena  ensue,  with  a  declared  rash  on  face,  hands, 
and  arms.     The  discharges  from  the  womb  soon  become  tainted, 
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either  patent  or  detectable  only  on  close  observation.     The  ra<h 

runs  down  over  the  boily  and  limbs  and  feet  not  uuiformly  in  on0 
unbroken  blush,  but  in  detached  areas.  As  the  rai*h  extends  the^ 
febrile  phenomena  continue  with  increased  intensity,  complicated  and 
blended  with  the  metritic  irritation  and  distresses  of  the  abortive 
act.  The  Intense  blood  heat,  the  thirst,  the  dry  tongue  and  nmuth, 
the  burning  or  stinging  or  itching  rash,  the  uterine  suffering,  the 
offensive  discharges  lochia!  or  otherwise,  the  vigilance  and  restless- 
ness and  more  or  less  delirium,  make  the  case  extreme  and  critieaL 
Here  will  arise,  if  not  before,  the  problematic  question  of  the 
greatest  Import,  Is  this  rash,  faintly  outlined  it  may  be,  and  occur- 
ring not  in  a  continuous  blush,  but  in  detached  areas,  zymotic  from 
scarlet  fever  infection  or  is  it  the  skin  discoloring  of  septic  poison? 
Is  the  case,  in  brief,  one  of  zymotic  or  non-zymotic  puerperal  fever? 
There  is  demanded  the  most  sear<:*hing  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  tiie  patient  and  family  with  the  view  to  determine  tlie 
exact  provocation  of  the  attack,  wliether  it  was  autogenetic  or 
heterogenetic.  For  the  infection  may  have  run  through  very  cir- 
cuitous and  unexpected  routes. 

Apart  from  the  presumptive  evidence  of  a  clearly  defined  tracery 
of  exposure  to  soirlet  fever  infection  there  are  |)oinLs  of  difleren- 
tial  diagnosis  tliat  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem* 

1.  In  scarlet  fever  infection  tlie  onset  and  progress  of  the  puer- 
|>eral  fever  are  more  violent  and  carry  a  higher  average  tempera- 
ture, 

2.  The  anginal  symptoms,  if  any  accompany  the  ease,  are  more, 
extreme  than  what  pertains  to  a  nou-8|>ecifie  sore  throat, 

3.  The  tongue  lx*comes  red  and  dry  much  sootier  and  more  papil- 
lary than  in  septic  fever. 

4.  The  ra^h  rarely  appears  until  after  the  abortive  act  is  oom- 
pleted,  so  far  as  the  loss  of  the  embryo  is  eoneerned,  but  appeaci 
earlier  than  the  rash  of  septic  infection  wouhl  declare  itself. 

5-  The  rash  or  skin  discoloration  is  a  different  rash  and  closely 
examined  is  found  more  diffused  and  miliary  in  character  which  id 
not  true  of  septic  staining  of  the  skin, 

II. — As  declaring  itself  in  the  puerperal  state. 

If  the  exposure  t^  scarlet  fever  occurs  in  the  later  months  of 
tattoo,  the  infection  may  remain  and  is  prone  to  remain  a   latent, 
dormant  force  until   labor  at  full   term   is  declared  and  completed,, 
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hrit  immediately  tliereafter  will  bur?*!  forth  in  form  of  a  declared 
puerperal  scarlet  fever.  This  incubation  may  have  an  extension 
baek  away  to  the  seventh  and  a  half  and  even  to  the  seventh  montli, 
and  give  no  evidence  whatever  of  itself  for  this  |»rotracted  period,  as 
has*  o<x?urred  in  a  case  of  recent  experience  of  mine.  Tlje  mother 
bad  been  called  upon  by  a  neighb>ring  friend  at  this  date  of  her 
gestation,  whose  sister,  very  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  she  had  visited 
and  nurseiL  This  wai*,  in  her  cane,  the  only  posnible  source  of  in- 
fection, aa  was  determined  by  the  most  searching  inquiry.  For 
nearly  two  montlis  the  infecting  virus  hail  remainetl  in  dormant  in- 
cubation and  manifested  its  true  character  not  until  twelve  hours 
after  delivery,  when  there  was  first  noticeable  a  rash  on  the  mother's 
B,  which  gradually  extendetl  to  her  neck  and  throat,  arms,  wrists 
and  back  of  hand^,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  entire  body  be- 
came stained  with  the  raslu  The  fever  was  inaugurated  with  the 
ah  and  intensified  with  its  extension,  carrying  the  temperature  to 
\Oi^Q^  Fahr.  in  twenty-four  hour^,  with  all  Its  ordinary  phenomena. 
^o  anginal  syniptoms  apf>eared.  The  itcliing  and  burning  of  the 
kin  was  extreme.  Her  lochia  became  exceeilingly  tainted;  her 
milk  fully  formed  but  rapidly  disajjpeared,  tltough  partially  re- 
turned after  established  cf>nvaleseence  which  took  place  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  middle  of  the  second  week.  On  the  morning  of  the 
^i|econd  day  her  balie,  fair  of  skin  at  birth,  showed  the  same  rash 
phenomena  with  the  mother, and  became  covered  from  head  to  foot; 
its  fever  gradually  increased  as  the  rash  progressed.  The  babe  sur- 
vived and  became  convalescent  soon  after  the  mother's  restoration  to 
normal  temperature.  The  exfoliation  in  the  two  cases  exceeded  any- 
thing I  had  ever  before  seen. 

The  problematic  question  in  this  case  was,  what  was  this  fever? 
Wiis  it  septic  or  zymotic?  Here  was  a  woman  apparently  j>erfectly 
well  at  the  close  of  her  gestation,  and  whose  labor  was  primi parous 
and  every  way  natural,  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  gave  evidence  of 
febrile  symiJtoms  and  whose  face  showed  stains  of  rash,  and  at  the 
end  of  thirty-six  hours  carrletl  a  temperature  of  IQ4^\^  Fahr., 
wljose  lochia  t>ecame  checked  and  very  offensive  and  whose  breasts 
collapBei]  with  entire  loss  of  milk.  Anxiety  and  alarm  gathered 
around  the  case,  and  the  matter  of  diagnosis  a's  well  as  prognosis 
became  serious  and  embarrassing.  Relfance  was  put  uj)on  the  diag- 
nostic points   before  made,  but  one  of  the  factors  was  wanting. 
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There  had  been  no  codscious  exposure.  Not  antil  several  days  after 
the  case  had  been  designated  scarlatina,  were  the  facts  recalled  of  the 
neighbor  friend's  ill-timed  visit,  while  nursing  her  sister,  very  ill 
with  the  malady.  This  at  once  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
case  and  removed  all  ambiguity. 

One  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  awaken  a  caution  which  I  am 
convinced  has  been  too  little  heeded  by  the  profession  at  large,  as  to 
the  exposure  of  the  gestative  woman  to  this  very  common  zymotic 
malady,  freighted  as  it  is  with  such  grave  suffering,  such  embarrass- 
ing problems  of  setiology  and  diagnosis  and  such  imperiling  possi- 
bilities both  to  the  mother  and  her  embryo  or  child.  Against  any 
such  exposure  the  gestative  woman  should  be  guarded  to  the  limit 
of  every  possibility. 

Another  object  is  to  bring  into  prominence  the  surprising  possi- 
bility of  so  protracted  and  so  dormant  incubation  of  the  infecting 
virus,  as  the  full  appreciation  of  this  possibility  may  furnish  a  key 
to  some  puerperal  histories,  that  carried  to  their  isssue,  whether  of 
resolution  or  death,  unsettled  questions  as  to  their  exact  character. 

Another  object  is  to  elicit  expressions  of  opinion  with  the  view  of 
determining  what  shall  be  regarded  as  indisputable  diagnostic  evi- 
dence by  which  we  can  unerringly  differentiate  between  the  rash  of 
true  scarlatina  as  affecting  the  gestative  and  puerperal  states,  and  the 
rash  that  is  contingent  upon  septic  poison. 
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THE  HABITUAL  DEATH  OF  THE  F(ETUS  IN  VTERO. 

By  E.  S,  Bailey,  M.D.,  CnicAfw,  Ihu 


MR8, 


-,  age  twenty-eight  years,  American,  large  ami  strong, 


carae  t>o  my  clinic  February,  1893,  and  asked  this  question  :  *'  Why 
18  it  that  I  cannot  give  birth  to  a  living  child  ?^'  The  history  she 
gave  was  as  follows:  She  liad  been  married  eight  years j  had  always 
had  i>erfect  health,  never  having  empK:>yed  a  physician  except  as  an 
accoucheur;  never  had  taken  any  medicine,  and  says  that  she  is  in 
perfect  health  now.  Except  at  confinements  slie  had  never  been  ill, 
and  had  recovered  promptly  and  perfectly  from  four  labors.  She 
looked  the  picture  of  liealth,  but  her  misfortune  had  caused  a  deep 
melanclioly.  She  returned  three  times,  and  with  all  the  quizzing  I 
could  give  or  examinations  I  could  make,  I  could  not  find  any  cause 
fur  her  unnatural  Ial>ors» 

Turning  ray  attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  husband's  health 
as  a  factor  in  the  ehild*s  death,  I  could  not  discover  that  he  had  ever 
had  any  disease  that  could  have  accounted  for  parental  influence 
causing  immature  children.  In  detail,  let  me  say  tliat  the  mother 
had  conceived  and  carried  without  inconvenience,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  foetal  death,  in  a  [perfectly  natural  manner.  She  never  had  shown 
a  sign  of:  1.  Syphilis;  2.  Anaemia;  3.  Uterine  disease  or  of  any 
of  itH  appendages;  4,  Uterine  displacement;  5.  Cellulitis  or  jierito- 
nitis;  6.  Laceraticn  of  the  cervix;  7.  Fevers;  8.  Chorea;  9.  Bright's 
disease;  10.  Tumors;  11.  Poisoning  frora  lead,  arsenic,  etc.;  12. 
Icterus  or  liver  di.seases;  13.  Traumatisms;  14.  Overwork;  15. 
Reflejtes,  as  headaches,  nausea;  1(k  Intern f>erance ;  17.  Narcotics 
or  opiates;  18.  Heredity  did  not  influence  her  case,  as  all  of  her 
sisters  are  mothers;  19.  Abortions  at  an  early  date;  20.  Kidney 
lesions,  non- inflammatory.  Any  one  of  these  causes  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  cause  fcotal  death* 

On  the  husband's  side,  he  had  never  suspicioned  that  he  had  in 
any  way  had:  1.  Syphilis;  2,  Nephritis;  3.  Diabetes;  4.  Phthisis; 
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5.  Cancer;  6*  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  never  had  been  intem- 
perate; 7.  No  eruptive  diseases;  8.  Brothers  were  fathers;  9*  No 
tiialarm ;  10.  No  tobacco  or  lead  pnisoning.  In  fact,  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  a  single  clue  to  any  pliysical  defect  through  indiscn'tiiMis  nr 
disease. 

We  next  turned  attention  to  the  cause  of  death  of  the  fa»tus, 
each  miscarriage  was  due  to  the  preseuce  of  a  dead  fa?tus  in  iitero/ 
The  first  child  she  carried  during  eight  months  of  gestation.  When 
born,  it  had  been  dead  several  days.  The  second  child  waa  born  at 
the  fifth  month,  the  third  at  the  seventh  month,  and  the  fourth  at 
the  eighth  month.  All  the  children  seemed  perl'ectly  formed,  were 
not  macerated,  and,  so  far  aa  tlie  patient  oould  tell,  there  were  never 
any  marks  of  ftvpliilis.  Once  tlie  attending  physician  said  that  there 
was  something  tlie  matter  with  the  cord,  but  she  never  had  any  ex- 
planation given  her,  and  renewed  the  question  fervently:  *^  Why  can 
I  not  have  a  livfng  child  ?'^ 

Thei^e  canes,  so  far  as  the  aggregate  in  literature  is  oonoerned,  arc 
not  especially  rare,  but  they  do  not  occur  frequently  in  individual 
practice.  Each  practitioner  could  probably  narrate  one  or  nior« 
eases,  but  taken  as  a  class  of  eases  they  are  rare.  Two  perti- 
nent questions  arise  liere :  What  are  the  causes  ?  What  can  be 
done? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question,  as  found  in  the  recent  literature,^ 
IS  very  briefly  condensed  in  the  following  list  of  causes  of  death  of 
the  fcetus ;  A,  The  premature  ddachmenl  of  (he  plaaeiiia — 1 .  Through 
traumatism;  2.  Violent  exertions ;  %3*  Infective  fevers;  4.  Ncfdiri- 
tiB.  B.  Diseases  of  the  placenta — 1.  Syphilitic;  2,  Infective  fevers; 
3.  Tuberculosis;  4.  Apoplexy;  5*  Infarct;  6.  Torsions;  7.  luflam- 
matory  changes;  8.  Fibrous  bands.  C.  Diseases  of  lite  frtua — 1, 
Torsion  of  the  cord;  2,  Obliteration  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  cord; 
3.  Partial  or  incomplete  development  of  the  cord  ;  4.  Irregularities 
or  abnormalities  in  its  placental  attachments;  5*  Thrombus;  6* 
Mummified  fibrou-S  c<:»rds  ;  7,  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cotyleflons. 

What  can  be  done?  The  answer  is  plain.  The  majority  of  these 
eases  will  trace  out  to  be  either  syphilitic  or  else  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  velamenatous  insertion  of  the  cord.  The  former  is  retx)gniz 
best  by  microscopical  examination.  This  examination  should 
made  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  The  presence 
of  gumma  or  syphilitic  nodules  is  the  true  ta^t,     Fraeocle  has  never 
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been  able  to  demonstrate  syphilis  of  the  placenta  earlier  than  the 
sixth  month. 

The  marginal  attachment  of  the  cord  and  the  white  infarct  of  the 
placenta  or  the  various  torsions  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  diag- 
nostician or  of  any  form  of  medical  interference.  In  the  cases 
where  the  lesion  exists,  as  in  the  nerve-centres  or  circulatory  system, 
hygienic  conditions  and  constitutional  treatment  is  the  only  form  of 
treatment  that  promises  any  measure  of  success.  In  the  cases  similar 
to  the  one  I  refer  to,  there  being  no  lesions,  I  would  try  the  treat- 
ment usually  known  as  the  anti-syphilitic,  using  Mer.  cor.,  6x  trit., 
once  daily  for  some  months. 

In  case  the  lesion  is  syphilitic,  repeated  pregnancies  have  been 
known  to  have  the  effect  of  elimination,  and  the  mother  may  finally 
give  birth  to  a  child  viable  and  full  of  promise. 

I  have  condensed  my  paper  to  a  mere  outline,  but  as  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  a  discussion,  it  will  not  have  taken  long  to  have  men- 
tioned the  outlines  of  this  subject. 

DiscuasiON. 

Dr.  Ludlam:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  inquired  of  the  profes- 
sor whether  my  colleague  mentioned  mental  shoc*k  as  a  cause  of 
abortion.  We  all  know,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  cause.  There  is  such 
a  long  list  of  causes  he  overlooked  this,  I  think.  Mental  shock 
often  induces  this  result,  but  that  there  are  causes  that  might  acci- 
dentally have  the  effect  there  is  no  doubt.  Dr.  Bailey's  subject  is, 
however,  as  I  understand  it,  the  habitual  abortion  that  occurs  over 
and  over  again  in  the  same  patient.  The  im|X)ssibility  of  the  woman, 
such  as  he  cited,  giving  birth  to  a  living  child — the  affliction  which 
she  must  undergo  under  thase  circumstances  in  not  becoming  a 
mother — is  surely  terrible.  Surely,  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do 
in  such  a  case  or  anything  we  can  suggest  as  a  means  of  preventing 
such  an  experience,  we  ought  to  study  such  a  question  very  care- 
fully. For  my  part,  I  think  there  are  times  in  cases  not  having 
gone  quite  so  far  as  these  where  I  have  induced  early  labor,  and  the 
mothers  have  been  blessed  with  living  children.  I  suggest  that  we 
might  think  of  this  thing  a  little  oltener  than,  perhaps,  we  have 
been  inclined  to  do,  because  it  is  expedient  and  is  more  justifiable 
now  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Dr.  Foster:  I  would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two  with  ref- 
erence to  such  a  case.  It  would  seem  that  all  of  the  well-known 
causes  of  the  death  of  the  child  in  utero  have  been  pretty  well  con- 
sidered, and  were  well  considered,  I  think,  in  the  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Bailey. 
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There  is  another  po5!sibIe  cause,  however,  to  which  I  would  like 
to  call  attention.  Perhaps  it  might  be  valuable.  Perhaps  I  might 
put  it  in  this  way:  I  would  say  that  the  woman  would,  perha|)S, 
have  a  better  chance  of  giving  birth  to  a  living  child  if  she  had  an- 
other husband.  There  have  been  such  instances  on  record.  Where 
either  parent  is  not  fruitful,  he  or  she  is  likely  to  be  in  a  subsequent 
marriage.  We  see  a  similar  state  of  facts  oftentimes  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  where  we  will  find  a  little  piece  of  ground  that  will 
always  fail  to  rif>en  its  fruit.  It  will  permit  a  certain  kind  of  fruit 
to  grow  until  before  it  has  reached  maturity.  Other  kinds  of  fruit 
it  will  mature.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  case  of  Dr. 
Bailey's  comes  somewhere  in  that  line. 

Arthur  Fisher,  M.D.,  Montreal,  Can. :  To  me  there  would  be 
a  suspicion  of  constitutional  conditions,  and  if  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing else,  I  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  treat  with  sulphur  and 
perhaps  with  other  remedies. 
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THE  LEVATOR  ANI  AS  RELATED  TO  PAHTVRITION. 

By  Hkkrv  Edwin  SpALOiKa,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass, 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  oiisconception  concerning  the  ana- 
tomical struclure  and  fnnctions  of  the  normal  levator  ani,  and  little 
appreciation  of  the  influence  it  may  exert  on  child-birth,  and  of  the 
accidents  to  wliich  it  is  liable. 

Being  generally  disregarded  when  normal  in  character,  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  it  is  often  overlooked  when  abnormally  developefl, 
and  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  its  injury  not  generally 
unden?tood* 

Enclosing,  as  it  so  nearly  does,  supplemented  by  the  coccygeus, 
the  pelvic  outlet,  it  has  been  called  **  the  diaphragm  of  the 
pelvis." 

In  most  cases  it  is  so  thin  as  to  be  nearly  membranous,  its  fibi*e9 
being  arranged  in  flat  bundles,  loosely  held  togsther,  with  here  and 
there  spaces  filled  with  fat  and  connective  tissue.  This  peculiarity 
of  structure  adapts  it  most  favorably  to  bear  the  strain  and  disten- 
sion incident  to  child-birth. 

The  levator  ani  has  its  origin  in  part  from  the  bones  flid  in  part 
from  the  fascia  of  the  pelvis.  Of  those  portions  having  n  bony 
origin  the  larger  and  more  important  is  that  coming  from  the  hori- 
zontal ramus  of  the  pubes.  This  portion,  moreover,  most  interests 
ns  as  obstetricians. 

The  anterior  edges  of  this  muscle  do  not  meet  at  the  symphysis, 
but  are  separated  by  a  space  of  about  an  inch.  The  portion  arising 
from  the  pubes  is,  at  its  point  of  origin,  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide,  and  its  insertion  is  about  one  and  one- fourth  inches 
below  the  upper  border  of  the  ramus. 

This  bundle  of  fibres  is  much  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  levator, 
and  its  edges  are  so  thickened  and  rounded  as  to  itself  resemble,  to 
the  touchy  two  independent  bundles  of  fibres.  In  some  cases  it  be- 
comes so  hypertropbied  as  to  give  rise  to  severe  vaginismus  and  dys- 
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tocia.  Following  the  origin  backward  from  the  pubic  ramns  it  is 
found  to  arise  from  a  cre^scenticvshaped  line  of  fascia  extending  to 
the  ischial  spine,  whence  arises  that  smaller  portion  which  hm  a 
bony  origin.  The  portion  arising  from  this  curved  line  of  fasciul 
origin  is  strengthened  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  the  tendinous  fibres 
of  which  are  flattened  and  spread  out  upon  1^3th  its  upper  and  under 
8urfac(»s. 

The  course  of  this  muscle  is  downward  and  backward,  andj  ex- 
cept a  small  bundle  of  fibres^  extends  back  of  the  rectum.  That 
%vhich  passes  anterior  to  the  rectum  is  a  bundle  of  fibres  only  a  few 
lines  wide.  It  has  it^  origin  at  that  point  of  pubic  attachment 
farthest  from  the  symphysis,  and,  crossing  the  larger  belly  of  mu^ 
c"le  tn  a  diagonal  direction,  is  lost  in  the  rec^to-vaginal  septum  abou 
half  an  inch  from  the  anus. 

While  usually  in  women  this  portion  of  the  muscle  is  quite  small, 
in  some  instances  it  is  markedly  strong  and  hypertrophietl,  as  may 
be  proved  by  careful  rectcKvagiiial  examination.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  tliis  bundle  of  fibres,  that  portion  arising  from  the  pubes, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  largest,  extends  as  one  continuous  strip 
of  muscular  tissue  from  its  origin  on  tlie  ramus  of  one  side  down 
alongside  the  vagina,  ttj  which  it  is  attached  by  strong  ooDoectii*e 
tissue  and  by  an  interweaving  wilh  some  of  the  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  vagina  around  the  back  of  the  rectum  to  its  point 
of  attachment  on  the  ramus  of  the  other  side.  Some  of  its  fibres 
are  inti.^rwoven  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum,  but^  as  in 
the  walls  of  t!ie  vagina,  they  do  not  lose  their  identity.  This  band 
is  intimately  conneii^ted  with  the  sphincter  ani,  some  fibres  crossing 
or  interweaving  with  some  of  the  sphincter  fibres,  which  are  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  tlie  coccyx.  As  the  muscle  spreads  out 
toward:*  the  coccyx  its  bundles  become  flatter  and  thinner.  It  hugs 
the  concavity  of  the  curve-end  of  the  rectum  and  supports  it  from 
l)elow.  The  middle  portion  joins  its  fellow  by  aponeurosis  at  the 
point  of  the  c^iccyx.  The  smallest  and  posterior  portion  is  fixed  by 
tendinous  attachment  to  the  fourth  coccygeal  vertebra. 

The  functions  of  the  levator  are  primarily  to  aid  in  defecation. 
In  woman,  however,  it  has  other  functions.  It  draws  the  anus 
and  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  towards  the  symphysis,  and  during 
coitus,  a<  a  vaginal  constrictor,  presses  the  penis  firmly  against  the 
08  tincfe. 
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In  strength  it  varies  greatly,  it  being  found  strongest  in  vvon:en 
of  strong  muscular  build,  of  erotic  dispoHition,  with  wide  pelves, 
and  in  those  suffering  from  painful  lesions  aroniid  tl»r  vulva  iuid 
anus. 

By  careful  experiment  the  average  lifting  power  has  been  found 
to  be  ten  pounds,  while  in  some  it  is  as  high  as  twenty-Feven  pounds. 
There  are  reported  instances  of  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscle  during 
copulation  so  strong  as  to  require  ansBsthesia  for  the  release  of  the 
imprisoned  penis. 

This  abnormal  development  and  increased  strengtii  of  the  levator 
is  not  in  frequent  Iji  called  upon  to  comj)ensate  for  other  defects.  A 
woman  past  eiglity  years,  while  ill  from  other  troubla*^,  coniplained 
of  piles.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  found  a  complete  lacemtion  of  the 
perinfeum,  I  had  known  her  for  fifteen  years  as  a  remarkably  smart 
and  robust  old  lady*  She  had  borne  several  children,  and  I  cotdd 
not  learn  that  she  had  ever  suffered  from  uterine  troulde  or  inconti- 
nence of  fseces.  The  womb  was  certainly  then  in  normal  position. 
The  levator  was  very  strong,  and  so  contracted  as  to  draw  the  anus 
well  forwards  towards  the  symphysis^  thus  perfectly  compensating, 
as  far  as  support  to  tlie  vaginal  walls  and  wotnb  w^erc  concerned,  for 
the  destroyed  perina?um;  and  what  seems  more  reraarkal)le,  had 
so  closed  the  anus  that  the  loss  of  tlie  sphincter  had  caused  no  in- 
convenience. 

Not  long  since  I  examined  a  patient  with  i>erinfBum  gone  to  the 
sphincter;  she  had  suffered  nothing  from  want  of  supj>ort  to  the 
organs  above.  As  in  the  former  ciuie,  the  strong  levator  had  so 
drawn  the  anus  forwards  as  to  form  a  substitute  for  the  perineeum. 
Whether  a  rectal  polypus  has  been  a  constant  whip  to  keep  the  lev- 
ator in  a  state  of  contraction  cannot  be  said.  Only  lapse  of  time — 
now  that  the  polypus  has  been  removed — can  answer,  which  it  will 
have  a  chance  to  do,  since  she  can  see  no  necessity  for  having  the 
I>erinanim  restored. 

In  ordinary  cases  its  dystotic  power,  when  it  is  not  abnormally 
strong  from  hypertrophy,  may  not  seem  very  great. 

Physiological  relaxation,  paralysis  from  continued  tension  and 
from  compression  all  tend  to  reduce  its  opposing  power  to  the  mini- 
mum. A  careful  comparison  of  the  levator,  reinforced,  as  it  is  by 
firm  fascia?,  with  the  diaphragm,  will  show  that  its  average  resisting 
power  is  not  inconsiderable. 

43 
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As  before  stated,  however,  we  not  infrequently  find  the  levator 
greatly  strengthened  by  hypertrophy.  This  is  most  marked  in  the 
anterior  poriion  that  has  its  origin  from  the  rami  of  the  piibes  and 
exert?  the  most  power  in  drawing  the  anus  and  vagina  forward 
towards  the  pul)es.  The  hypertrophy  may,  however,  involve  tlie 
entire  mustle  or  only  indejiendent  portions  of  or  bands  of  flbres. 

It  h  elaimc<]  that  the  levator  ani  usually  bect>rat?s  hypertrophieiJ 
during  pregnancy.  Painful  lesions  in  the  anus,  like  piled  tuni  tis* 
sures — which  are  so  frequent  a  complication  of  pregnancy — tend  to 
keep  the  muscle  in  a  state  of  active  eontractit»n,  which  U  promotive 
of  hy{>ertrophy.  This  condition  of  the  anus,  irritsted  by  the  press- 
ure from  the  ajiproaehing  part,  may  set  up  a  tonic  eontrat*tion  of  the 
levator.  Not  infrequently  labor  progresses  naturally,  with  promijie 
of  a  speedy  delivery,  until  the  pre<*enting  part  corner  in  cootact  with 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis — in  other  worrls,  with  the  levator  ani.  Pain 
succeeds  pain,  each  cauj^ing  the  presenting  part  to  pre^s  firmly  upon 
the  opiM>fting  tissues ;  but  in  the  interval  between  the  pains  it  recedes 
to  its  former  position,  no  advance  being  made.  The  muscles  of 
propulsion »  already  wearied  by  long-continued  effort,  meet  a  fresh 
and  untrie<l  opponent.  The  naturally  stronger  yield?«,  through 
fatigue,  to  the  weaker.  The  pains  lessen  ia  force  and  frequency, 
linger  delay  places  the  life  of  the  child  in  jeopardy,  and  the  bot^ 
dry  vagina,  quick  pulse,  wearied  yet  anxious  face  of  the  mother  call 
baldly  for  her  relief  Now,  or  even  before  this  ejitreme  conditicMi 
has  been  rcach«},  the  very  short  forceps  (Hale's)  are  moat  lasefttl 
Being  small,  with  almost  no  shank  between  the  blade  and  handle, 
they  can  be  easily  adjusted  and  often  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
(latient.  Then,  if  just  sufficient  traction  be  applied  to  prevent  llie 
presenting  head  from  receding  in  the  intervals  between  the  pains, 
the  levator  is  kept  in  a  state  of  continued  tension,  with  such  p^raly^ 
11^  eflect  as  to  soon  cause  it  to  lose  its  power  of  reaislaiioe,  and  the 
delivery  is  aocoroplished  easily. 

If,  however,  hasty  delivery  be  demanded,  aDssthesia  eboald  be 
carried  lo  the  sui^ical  degree,  in  order  to  produce  oomplete  relaxa* 
tioD  of  tlie  muscle  and  avoid  rupture. 

In  case  the  anus  be  aeusitive  and  painful,  from  fiasores  or  ulcers^, 
complete  ausestheaia  is  of  vital  importance ;  for,  as  all  rectml  enrgeooB 
know,  putting  a  sensitive  anas  on  atretch  will  arouse  violent  reflex 
muscular  action,  which  can  only  be  overcome  bj  oomplete  aa«tbe- 
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a.     If  this  precaution   be  not  observed,  the   levator,  being  in  a 

slate  of  tonie  contnietiou,  delivery  will  most  likely  be  accomplished 

with  a  rapture  of  the  perinceum  and  some  portion  of  the  levator  ani. 

A  strong  and  contracting  levator  is  resp^^nsible  for  many  ca»es  of 

I  detention  of  the  after-coming  head.     The  body  having  been  deliv- 

.er^d.the  muscle  contracts  around  the  neck,  retaining  the  head,  to 

the  extreme  hazard  of  the  child, 

,  Bud  in  reports  a  ca,se.  The  body  was  delivered,  after  much  delay, 
i  by  the  aid  of  Ergot,  traction  and  ex pressio- foetus.  Forceps  finally 
lidelivered  the  head  without  lacerating  the  perintcum,  but  the  le%'atar 
Ema  badly  torn.  No  sutures  were  used,  and  the  result  was  entire 
■■B  of  power  in  the  levator  muscle. 

Cases  of  most  aggravates!  obstruction  have  been  reported  as  the 
result  of  extreme  thickening  and  shortening  of  the  levator* 

Benicke  rcfwrtfi  a  case  where  such  muscular  changes  had  taken 
place,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  vaginismua  and  contraction, 
that  forceps,  under  cljloroform,  were  unavailing,  and  craniotomy 
^"was  resorted  to.  Cases  of  this  kind  must  l)e  rare. 
I  The  levator  may  present  abnormalities  in  the  shape  of  irr^ular 
thickening  of  the  muscles,  presenting  constrictions  like  tendinous 
bands. 

Revillout  speaks  of  a  case  where  a  ring  or  bridle  was  found  within 

the  vagina  which  prevented  the  application  of  forceps.     Believing 

the  ol>8t ruction  to  be  a  band  of  cicatricial  tissue,  it  was  incised.   The 

.autopsy  sliowed  that  it  was  the  levator.     She  had  suffered  from  ex- 

Itreme  vaginismus. 

A  t*ase,  unique,  as  far  as   I  can  learn,  occurred   in   my  practice, 

Mrs.  S ,  age  .'^9;  primipara.     Just  within  the  vagina  was  one, 

[and  a  little  farther  up  a  second  sharply-defined,  constricting  cord. 

I  They  were  like  two  puckering  strings,  firm  and  unyielding.     The 

vagina  seemed  gathereil  in  folds  upon  them,  but  otherwise  normal 

in  texture  and  yielding.     Digital  examination  wm  not  only  painful 

to  the  patient,  but  made  her  peculiarly  nervous.     The  constriction 

.was  not  so  great  as  to  in  the  least  intertere  with  the  introduction  of 

the  finger,  but  even  slight  pressure  upon  those  constricting  bands 

was  unbearable.     Other  than  this,  labor  progressed  normally  until 

I  the  head  entered  the  pelvic  canal  and  began  to  press  upon  the  upper 

^  constricting  band,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  pain,  without  warning^ 

Jshc  went  into  a  violent  convulsion.     With  the  aid  of  ether  and  for. 
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iie]yB  ihe  delivery  was  speedily  accomplished,  with  no  subsequent 
eouvulsions.  The  j>erina;uni  was  ruptured  to  the  anus,  the  irregular 
tear  extending  up  the  vagina  past  the  site  of  the  up|>er  ring.  Su- 
tures were  use<!,  but  how  near  the  repair  put  the  parts  in  a  normal 
CimJition  I  cannot  say,  never  having  her  under  my  care  since.  Some 
two  years  afterwards,  in  a  di8tant  city,  she  was  delivered  of  a  still- 
born child,  after  a  hard  labor,  but  without  any  convulsions. 

Ix-'sions  of  tlie  levator  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  often 
overlooked  at  the  time,  since  they  are  within  the  vaginal  canal,  and 
the  cutaneous  perinpeum  may  show  no  signs  of  injury,  or  the  hioera- 
tion  may  extend  through  the  perimeura  and  up  the  vaginal  canal, 
A  careful  examination  will  show  that  beyond  the  perinoeum  the 
la<?eration  is  more  or  less  ragged  and  irregular  and  de6ecls  to  the 
right  or  left  oftlie  median  line.  When  we  consider  how  the  levator 
is  reinforced  by  the  intervening  rectal  walls  and  the  peculiar  inter- 
weaving of  the  longitudinal  ret?tal  muscular  fibres  with  portions  of 
the  levator,  we  see  that  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  levator  must 
be  just  before  it  readies  this  adjunct  of  strength. 

This  fact  makes  repair  less  liable  to  be  perfect,  as  the  deep  snlci 
80  often  found  on  one  or  other  latero-posterior  vaginal  wall  proves. 
In  fact,  excx?pt  the  band  of  fibres — unusually  small  and  unimport- 
ant— that  crosses  diagonally  the  larger  belly  of  the  levator  arising 
from  the  pubic  ramus,  it  is  anatomically  self-evident  that  the  levator 
will  not  be  torn  at  the  median  line.  The  torn  muscle  retracts,  and 
if  discovered  at  the  time  of  injury,  ft  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  so 
close  the  wound  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  lacerated  muscle  in  per- 
fetrt  adaptation,  which  certainly  should  be  done.  If  neglected,  we 
have  a  pocket  for  the  collecting  of  8<?plic  matter,  which  even  the 
free  uae  of  the  vaginal  douche  may  not  remove.  If  left  to  heal  by 
slow  granulation,  it  is  usually  with  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of 
power  in  the  levator.  Sometimes  there  remains  a  cicatrix  that  is 
specially  sensitive,  some  nerve  filament  being  so  incarcerated  in  it 
as  to  be  in  a  constantly  sensitive  condition.  This  may  be  rev<mled 
to  the  patient  and  physician  only  by  the  educated  touch  of  the  ex- 
amining finger,  while  it  may  have  been  a  nidus,  from  whence  had 
radiated  neurotic  and  other  troubles  for  months  and  years. 

Often,  we  believe,  there  is  a  concealed  submucous  laceration*  There 
Iieing  no  break  of  continuity  in  the  raucous  surface,  the  injury  b 
only  discovered  by  the  sulcus  caused  by  the  retracted  ends  of  mus- 
cle6,  and  by  the  impaired  function. 


TllE  LEVATOR   A^Jfl   AS   BELATED   TO   PARTURITION. 
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Not  itifreqnently  in  suturing  a  lacerated  penDa?uro  at  the  time  of 
accident  the  wound  is  not  brought  together  evenly  and  the  torn 
muf^ole  is  distorted  from  its  normal  line.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  case  and  the  absence  of  eflScient  assistants  makes  this  result, 
while  to  he  deplored,  in  a  degree  excusable  as  far  as  the  medical 
attendant  is  concerne<l,  and  the  wonder  only  is,  that  the  results  are 
generally  so  good.  The  gynaecologist  must  oflen  come  in  and  undo 
what  has  been  imperfectly  done. 

Mrs. ,  primipara,  as  the  result  of  a  tedious  and  difficult  deli- 
very, had  complete  rupture  of  the  }>erinfcum  and  a  portion  of  the 
rectovaginal  septum.  Stitches  were  immcd lately  inserted.  For  a 
few  months  there  was  a  t^nstaut  sense  of  pulling  in  the  parts,  especi- 
ally in  vvalkiug  and  in  sitting  down  or  rising  from  a  chair*  This 
she  C4ime  to  notice  less  and  less.  Hieniorrhoitls  developed.  Defeca- 
tion was  somewhat  difficult  and  attended  by  discomfort  in  the  anuH. 
At  the  end  of  ten  months  coitus  had  become  very  painful  and  was 
soon  unbearable.  Nervous  hynterical  symptoms  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  at  the  end  of  ftixteen  months  from  the  date  of  dell- 
very,  when  she  came  into  my  bauds,  she  was  physically  and  mentally 
in  a  most  misemble  condition. 

Pht/sical  Examinaiiotu — ^Externally  the  perinteum  seemed  fairly 
well  restored  with  the  exception  that  the  vaginal  commiasure  was 
drawn  to  tiie  riglit  of  the  median  line*  Pressure  near  the  anus  and 
near  the  os  vagina  caused  a  sharp  lancinating  pain.  Within  the 
vagina  the  perineal  wall  was  a  hard  uneven  cicatrical  mass.  A  line 
of  firm  tissue,  tensely  drawn,  extended  from  the  right  anterior  to  the 
left  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  wa.s  there  incorporated  in  the 
cicatrix.  It  was  evidently  a  portion  of  the  levator  aul,  that  in  the 
suturing  of  the  ragge<i  wound  had  become  misadjusted.  It  caused 
a  partial  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  and  by  constant  traction  upon  the 
left  vaginal,  wall  produced  a  deviation  of  the  commissure  to  tlie 
right.  Pressure  upon  it  caused  a  sharp  paiu  to  extend  upwards  into 
the  pelvis  and  a  sickening  feeling  In  the  epigastrium*  There  was  a 
stricture  of  the  anus,  the  anterior  wall  being  hard  cicatrical  tissue. 
There  was  subinvolution,  but  otherwise  the  uterus  was  in  a  normal 
condition. 

Operation. — I  dissected  out  the  vaginal  cicatrix,  tlioroughly  releas- 
ing the  misadjusted  muscle.  Removed  sufficient  mucous  membrane 
BO  that  wheo   the  raw  surfaces  were  coaptated  the  normal   wedge- 
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shaped  body  of  the  perinaeum  would  be  restored.  The  mucous 
membranes  of  the  opposing  sides  were  united  with  a  continuous  catgut 
suture,  and  the  denuded  surfaces  were  held  in  apposition  by  two 
deep  catgut  sutures  within  the  vagina,  and  one  silver  suture  intro- 
duced from  the  i>erineal  surface  and  encompassing  the  whole  field  of 
operation. 

The  anus  was  dilated,  the  cicatrix  removed  and  the  healthy 
mucous  membrane  dissected  up  like  a  crescentic-shaped  |)ocket,  the 
deepest  portion  being  about  an  inch,  and  but  little  at  its  juncture 
with  the  integument  on  either  side  of  the  anus.  This  flap  of  raucous 
membrane  was  then  brought  down  over  the  site  of  the  removed 
cicatrix  and  sutured  to  the  integument.  The  result  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  patient  and  surgeon. 
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A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  OPERATIVE  PRO- 
CEDURES APPLICABLE  TO  THE  COMMONER 
VARIETIES  AND  DEGREES  OF  PELVIC 
DEFORMITY. 

By  L.  L.  Danfobth,  M.D.,  New  York  City. 


There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  field  of  obstetrics  which  receives 
so  little  attention  in  our  Society  discussions  as  that  of  pelvic  deformi- 
ties. To  the  relative  infrequency  of  these  abnormalities  as  com- 
pared with  other  obstetrical  complications  may  be  attributed  the 
neglect  which  this  subject  receives.  Though  seldom  encountered 
in  practice,  we  are  not  justified  in  totally  neglecting  this  important 
branch  of  obstetrical  study. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  pelvic 
deformity  in  lying-in  institutions  in  this  country,  wherever  statistics 
have  been  published,  and  as  a  result  interesting  information  has  been 
obtained. 

In  a  series  of  2127  cases  of  labor  in  the  out-patient  department  of 
the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds*  found  22 
instances  of  pelvic  deformity,  and  in  100  cases  of  confinement  in  the 
wards  of  the  same  institution  five  cases  were  observe<l.  Dr.  James 
VT.  McLane  reports  10  cases  in  the  first  100  cases  of  confinement  in 
the  Sloane  Maternity. 

In  3225  cases  of  confinement  attended  by  students  at  the  lying-in 
hospital  in  New  York  City,  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, in  only  one  instance  was  reduction  in  size  of  the  foetus  demanded 
on  account  of  a  contracted  pelvis.  In  another,  premature  labor  was 
induced  on  account  of  a  contraction  of  the  j>elvis  in  all  its  diameters; 
in  not  a  single  instance  did  the  absolute  indication  for  Csesarean 
section  exist  from  any  cause.  Pelvimetry  is  systematically  employed 
by  the  students  of  this  school.     This  is  a  remarkable  record,  and 
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shows  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  eases  of  pelvic  deformity  than 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Dr.  Edgar  states,  with  regard 
to  the  cases  (1154)  confined  during  the  first  two  years  in  their  lying- 
in  haspital,  in  not  a  single  instance  did  a  markedly  contracted  inlet 
exist.  He  does  not  say  that  there  were  no  cases  of  pelvic  contrac- 
tion to  the  minor  degrees,  and  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  forcep  openitions  and  cases  of  version  were 
performed  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  pelvis. 

In  250  cases  of  labor  in  private  and  consulting  practice  of  which 
the  writer  has  record,  there  were  three  cases  of  contracted  pelvis; 
one  simple  flat  pelvis  and  two  symmetrically  small  pelves.  The 
latter — the  jiisto-minor  pelvis — is  the  variety  most  frequently  seen 
in  women  of  American  birth. 

Among  the  100  cases  in  the  wards  of  the  Boston  Hospital,  re- 
ferred to  in  Reynold's  tables,  there  were  57  native  women  who  pre- 
sented one  case  of  pelvic  deformity,  and  that  of  a  typical  justo-minor 
type,  the  percentage  of  1.75  per  cent,  being  almost  identical  with 
that  obtained  among  native  women  from  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  siime  institution  and  the  obstetrical  department  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  which  was  1.6  per  cent.  In  contrast  to  this  the  remain- 
ing 43  foreign  women  yielded  four  examples  of  the  simple  flattened 
pelvis  (9.4  per  cent.)  and  no  justo-minor  pelvis. 

Among  Reynold's  2127  women  of  all  classes,  10.3  per  cent,  pos- 
sessed contracted  pelves  of  one  variety  or  another.  Abroad,  the 
average  is  about  the  same.  Winckel  says:*  "After  all  pregnant 
and  parturient  women  were  carefully  examined  as  regards  their  j>el- 
vic  relations,  there  were  found,  among  1199  births,  115  women  with 
contracted  pelves  (9J  per  cent.),  a  figure  which  coincides  exactly 
with  those  obtained  of  late  years  in  the  Werzbiirg  clinic  (8.10  per 
cent.),  and  approaches  closely  to  thase  obtained  by  Michael  is  and 
Litzmann.^' 

The  first  regular  pelvic  measurements  were  made  in  1840-1847 
by  Michael  is,  of  Kiel,  who  found  in  1000  parturients  131  cases  of 
narrow  pelvis  (10.3  per  cent.). 

Litzmann  (1848-1886)  found  in  1000  parturients  149  (10.4  per 
cent.).  Subsequent  observers  up  to  WinckePs  time  found  a  mucl 
smaller  number  of  cases,  but  the  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  t 
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the  fart  Uiat  more  than  half  the  cases  of  slii^ht  narrowing  were  not 
retHjguizefl  bet^-^nse  they  produced  no  difficulty  in  labor.  Winckel 
conclude-*  that  **  we  ghall  not  go  too  far  in  making  the  statement  that 
conimetton  of  the  pelvis  m  present  in  10  to  15  ijer  cent,  of  all  par- 
turient women,  bnt  that  usual ly  only  aljout  5  [>er  cent,  are  ret'og- 
nizetl  even  in  clinical  institiUions  on  account  of  the  effects  upon 
labor*'  Ttiis  would  seem  to  be  abont  the  frequency  in  this  country 
if  we  include  all  ela*^s^»  Women  of  American  birth  are  undonbt- 
e<lly  less  frequently  the  subjects  of  pelvic  narrowing  than  those  of 
foreign  birth.  Furthermore,  it  may  ^fely  be  conoludc<l  than  an 
American  birth  decreases  tlie  amount  of  pelvic  deformity  among  the 
children  of  foreign  parents. 

The  predominance  of  the  rachitic  types  of  deformeil  pelves,  char- 
acterized by  iri'<:*guhirities  in  sha|)e  of  the  whole  pel  vih  and  especially 
by  flattening  of  the  inlet  by  undue  jimjection  of  the  promontory 
iimong  women  of  the  lower  classes  bom  abroad,  is  probably  due 
to  insufficient  nourish  men  t  and  hard  work  before  or  during  pu- 
berty. 

The  symmetrically  small  pelvis,  due  to  simple  arrest  of  develop- 
ment at  puberty  (a  partial  persistence  of  the  infantile  type),  is  the 
variety  generally  met  with  in  women  of  American  birth  and 
lineage,  and  is  due,  as  might  be  exijcctedj  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acter and  habits  of  American  women  and  nineteenth -century  civili- 
zation. 

In  the  practice  of  midwifery,  the  following  questions  are  now  and 
then  presented  for  solution  : 

1.  Is  there  any  external  evidence  or  anything  in  the  progrcis  of  a 
labor  10  its  early  stage  which  will  enable  one  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  a  pelvic  deformity? 

2.  What  constitutes  pelvic  narrowing,  and  how  are  we  to  deter* 
mine  that  surh  a  wndition  really  exists  as  well  as  the  variety  and 
degree  of  the  deformity? 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain,  before  labor  sets  in,  the  relation  of  the 
presenting  part  of  the  child  to  the  narrowest  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
through  which  it  must  pass  to  aceomplish  delivery? 

4.  Can  we  define,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  limitations  of 
tlie  dififerent  operative  procedures  by  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  narrowing? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these  questions  seriatim: 
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1.  With   regard  to  the  significance  of  physical  peculiarities  in 

pointing  out  the  possible  exlisteiice  of  pelvic  deformity. 

While  narrow  straight  hi|>9  and  short  limbs  may  not  prove  to  be 
indicative  of  dimiriLshed  transverse  and  oblie^ue  diameters,  the  fact 
that  such  peculiarities  of  shape  coexist  should  not  be  overlotiked. 
As  iSpiclgelberg  says,*  when  he  emphasiTics  the  Importance  of 
making  pelvic  measurements;  "Still,  the  other  drcumstances  de* 
serve  that  full  weight  be  given  them,  and  even  if  they  never 
afford  more  than  certain  points  rVappui^  suggest! ve»  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  the  direction  in  which  metvsurenients  should  especially  be 
made,  they  nevertheless  assist  in  deciding  the  best  treatment  for 
special  cases." 

An  unusually  short  pei-son,  or  a  tall,  slender  woman,  with  very 
narrow  hips,  or  lameness  due  to  diminished  length  of  one  leg; 
women  with  abnormal  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  undue  hollowne 
of  the  back,  wliieh  is  usually  the  external  evidence  and  aceorapant-^ 
ment  of  excessive  iocliuation  of  the  |>elvis;  none  of  these  |K'culiari- 
ties  should  escajm  the  eye  of  the  careful  obstetrician.  They  may 
mean  nothing,  or  they  may  l>e  suggestive  of  more  serious  defects, 
the  detection  t»f  wliiL'h,  by  more  extended  observation,  will  enable 
one  to  aet  intelligently  at  the  time  of  labor,  and  thus  possibly 
save  a  life  whieh,  without  such  preliminary  knowledge,  might  be 
sacrificed. 

The  life-history  of  a  woman  with  a  spinal  curvature  or  other  evi- 
dences of  defective  development  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  to 
ascertain  if  rachitis  existe*!  during  diildhood. 

If  phyj^ieal  peeuliarities  do  not  exist,  or  have  been  overlooked, 
the  conditions  revealed  by  an  examination  at  the  onset  of  labor 
may  be  of  great  value  in  pointing  out  the  presence  of  oontrao- 
tion. 

P'ailure  to  reach  the  presenting  part,  the  non-descent  of  the  head 
and  the  resulting  protrusion  of  the  elongated  bag  of  waters  under 
the  influence  of  the  uteriue  contractions,  and  the  im|K!rfect  adaptation 
of  the  head  to  the  lower  uterine  segment,  are  conditions  so  suggestive 
of  either  an  abnormal  presentation  or  a  pelvic  contraction  that  a  dis- 
criminating diagnosis  should  at  once  be  made. 

The  occurrence  of  constriction  or  retraction  rings  after  rupture  of 
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the  membranes,  without  advance  of  the  presenting  part,  is  evidenft? 
of  obstruction,  and  the  continuance  of  natural  labor  under  such 
circutnsUinet^  only  adds  to  the  difficulties  which  already  surround 
the  ca^e. 

The   symraetrically   small   pelvis    (the  justo-mmor   pelvis)   has 

ircely  any  external  signs  by  which  we  may  detect  it  except,  per- 
ips,  narrowness  of  the  hips  in  a  woman  otherwise  of  normal  pro- 
portions, though  it  would  l>e  more  natural  to  sunpcct  its  existence 
in  a  very  short  woman.  Rachitis,  which  causes  the  flat  pelvis,  or 
the  f^enerally  contracted  flat  |»e!vi8,  does  not  always  produce  pelvic 
deformity  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  apparent  in 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  sometimes  it  produces  no  pelvic  de- 
formity whatever. 

A  woman  witli  a  decided  spinal  curvature  may  have  a  perfectly 
normal  or  even  a  large  pelvis,  the  location  of  the  deviation  of  the 
bone^a  being  of  more  importance  than  the  degree  of  it.  Again,  a 
woman  may  have  a  aliglit  degi*ee  of  pelvic  deformity  and  yet  be  de- 
livered spontaneously  and  succe#>sfully,  eHpeciully  in  a  fii'st  labor,  the 
ability  or  failure  to  do  so  depending  upon  the  relation  which  the 
child  bears  to  the  cootractetl  portion  of  the  pelvis  through  which  it 
must  pass  in  order  to  be  delivered. 

2,  What  constitutes  pelvic  narrowing,  and  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine that  such  a  condition  exists,  as  well  as  the  variety  and  degree 
of  the  deformity? 

One  of  the  most  important  advances  in  the  teaching  of  practical 
midwifery  is  in  the  direction  of  systematic  examinations  of  the 
pelves  of  pregnant  women  by  means  of  the  pelvimeter,  the  tape,  and, 
roost  important  of  all,  by  the  hand  of  the  examiner  within  the  pel- 
vic cavity. 

Every  physician  who  does  much  ob:=stetric«l  work  should  familiarize 
himself,  in  tlie  first  place,  witli  the  shape  of  the  normal  pelvis  by 
examining  the  pelvic  cavity  carefully  with  regard  to  its  sacral  curve, 
depth  of  the  lateral  walls  and  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  pelvis  and  the  degree  of  projection  of  the  sacral  promon- 
tory. 

External  measurements  are  not  of  great  value,  because  we  cannot 
estimate  exactly  the  thickness  of  the  iuterveuing  bones  or  of  the 
soft  parts.  Still,  conclusions  can  be  formed  which  wnll  enable  one 
to  determine   approximately  the   development   of  the  iunomioate 
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bones,  and  the  widlli  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic  inlet. 
The  same  remark  ap|»h'e8  with  equal  propriety  to  the  external  mea- 
surements of  the  conjugate  at  the  hrim,  which  is  taken  from  the 
spinous  prooess  of  the  h\!^t  himbar  vertebra,  to  the  up|>er  border  of 
the  KymphjHtti,  and  should  measure  not  less  than  17.5  cm.  (or  seven 
inc»ht-i!i)  in  the  living  subject. 

The  internal  method  with  the  left  hand  in  the  vagina,  is  the 
nietliod  which  gives  most  accurate  information,  and  the  greater  the 
contraction  the  more  reliable  is  the  result.  This  method  is  practiced 
as  follows :  With  tlie  ft>re-  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in 
the  vagina  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  touchetl.  Then  keeping 
the  middle  finger  on  the  promontory,  press  the  side  of  the  forefinger 
against  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis.  The  forefinger-nail  of  the 
right  hand  is  tiien  placed  where  the  examining  hand  is  touching  the 
symphysis-  Remove  the  two  hands  together  without  separating 
them,  so  that  the  finger-nail  may  accurately  mark  where  the  hand 
was  in  contact  with  the  synijihysis.  An  assistant  then  with  a  tape 
measure  or  rule,  measures  the  distance  between  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger  and  the  place  where  the  side  of  the  hand  touched  the  lower 
e<lge  of  the  symphysis^.  The  distance  is  the  diagonal  conjugate  and 
it  usually  measures  half  an  inch  more  than  the  true  conjugate  which, 
as  5s  well  known,  is  four  inches. 

Now,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  contraction  of  the  con- 
jugate below  four  inches  must  exist  to  constitute  pelvic  deformity. 
Asa  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  conjugate  may  mea«*urefour  incheR, 
and  if  tlie  other  diameters  are  red uce<l  so  that  the  inlet  is  nearly 
round,  as  in  tlie  generally  small  pelvis  (the  justo-minor  type),  an 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  laln^r  may  be  encountered  at  the  superior 
strait*  On  the  other  hand,  lessening  of  the  conjugate  at  the  brim 
to  three  and  three-quarter  inches  or  even  to  three  and  one-half  inches 
(Winckel)  as  in  the  simple  flat  pelvis  (the  other  diameters  being 
norma!)  no  obstacle  to  deliver  will  occur,  and  the  deformity  may 
remain  nususpectwJ,  although  the  mechanism  of  labor  is  generally 
altered.  It  is  only  in  unfavorable  complications  such  as  wtjuld 
occur  with  a  large  ftetus  or  an  abnormal  pr^entation,  that  serious 
disturbance  of  labor  is  observed. 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  some  authors,  and  especially 
those  who  obtain  the  lowest  percentages,  recognize  as  abnormal  only 
those  cases  in  which  arrest  occurred  in  pelves  where  contractions 
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were  three  and  one-hiil  f  inches  or  less*  While  those  who  find  derorni- 
ity  most  frcquetit  admit  to  their  table?  only  those  pelves  whose  con- 
jugates are  diminished  by  only  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  For  practical 
purposes  we  may  say  that  dangerous  contractions  exist  in  the  gener- 
ally small  i^elvis,  though  the  conjugate  measures  full  four  inches, 
and  in  tlie  flattened  |X'lvis  with  ample  transverse  space  when  tlie 
conjugate  is  reduced  to  three  and  onc-lialf  inches. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  delivery  of  a  child  through  a  con- 
jugate of  four  Indies  in  the  syraraetriailly  small  pelvis  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  transverse  diameter  in  a  pelvis  of  this 
variety^  is  no  longer,  and  may  not  be  so  long  as  the  antero- poster  lor; 
hence  diminution  of  the  oblique  dianietet  and  greater  difficulty  in 
effecting  an  entrance  of  the  head  tlian  would  be  the  ease  with  even 
a  shorter  conjugate  and  more  transverse  space.  Besides  in  these 
oftseB  the  obstruction  to  labor  is  not  limite^l  to  the  suprior  strait, 
but  continues  through  the  whole  pelvis.  The  nieehanihm  is  that  of 
early  and  complete  flexion,  with  mxa^vionally  a  delay  in  rotation 
from  decreased  inclination  of  the  inferior  (>elvic  planes — and  the 
increa-^e  in  tlie  length  of  the  pelvic  axis. 

These  remarks  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  generaUy  con,' 
(racted flat  pelvis  as  regards  the  obstacle  to  labor  at  the  superior  strait, 
since  internal  palpation  shows  the  transverse  space  at  the  brim  to  be 
diminished  almost  as  much  as  the  conjugate.  A  generally  contracted 
flat  pelvis  with  an  antero- posterior  diameter  of  four  inches,  is  there- 
fore capable  of  giving  rise  to  as  much  difficulty  as  the  symmetrically 
small  pelvis  of  the  same  ctmjogatc  diameter.  Normal  labor  is  pos- 
sible in  either  of  these  varieties  of  pelvis,  though  usually  assistaooe 
by  means  of  forceps  is  required.  The  character istices  of  the  simple 
Jfnt  pelvis  is  the  shortened  conjugate  tliameter,  extreme  contraction 
being  uncommon,  the  length  of  ihe  conjugate  rarely  falling  below 
three  inches.  This  diameter  may  not  fall  below  three  and  three- 
quarter  inches,  and  when  diminished  to  this  slight  degree  only,  labor 
may  terminate  without  instrumental  assistance,  though  version  and 
forceps  are  alternative  operations  which  often  come  into  competition 
with  eat»h  other* 

3.  The  fluty  of  ihe  obsMrician  whni  eon/roniefl  by  a  corUrdcied 
pefvis  is  to  form  as  accurate  an  i(ka  an  possible  of  Lite  type  and  measure- 
ments of  deformiiy  lie  Ima  to  deal  withy  and  at  the  same  time  deiennine 
appi'oximeUdy  tlie  size,  shape,  and  consistence  of  the  infantile  head. 
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If  the  gastation  has  advanced  to  full  terra,  we  know  what  the  aver- 
age measurements  of  the  fcetal  licad  are  at  this  time.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  know  in  the  partienlar  cme  \n  hand 
what  the  relation  of  the  head  m  to  the  pelvis  through  which  it  miL-t 
pans.  Tables  have  been  compiled  wliich  give  the  approximate 
weight  of  the  child  at  diilerent  periods  from  the  thirty^second  to  the 
fortieth  week,  with  the  appropriate  biparietal  diameter  of  the  fnetal 
head  at  the  corresponding  i>eriod9,  as  well  as  the  diminished  conju- 
gate diameters  to  which  the  ftetus  may  be  expected  to  adapt  itself 
at  these  times.  But  for  practical  purposes  such  tables  are  useless. 
No  one  would  ever  be  able  to  recall  at  the  critical  moment  the  in- 
formation he  desire<l,  and  FT  he  could  recall  it  tlie  chances  are  that 
the  knowledge  would  not  be  useful  iu  solving  the  problem.  We 
may  determine  the  relative  measurements  of  the  pelvis  as  well  as  the 
relation  whii»h  the  foetal  head  bears  to  the  pelvic  canal  at  its  con- 
stricted  portion,  which  is  usually  the  conjugate  of  the  superior  sirait, 
by  a  very  simple  procedure.  This  manoeuvre  may  l>e  resorted  to 
during  gestation,  or  when  labor  has  l>egun  at  full  terra. 

To  secure  this  information,  map  out  by  external  palpation  through 
the  abdominal  walla,  the  body  of  the  child  as  accurately  as  possible 
In  the  hypogastric  region  we  search  for  the  neck  of  the  child, 
which  i?^  determined  by  the  depression  between  tlie  dorsal  surface 
of  tlie  trunk  and  the  region  of  the  occiput.  Then  the  head  of  the 
child  is  map|»ed  out  by  bimanual  examination,  and  to  prove  the 
correct ne*^s  of  tlie  diagnof^Ls,  the  head  is  made  to  descend  slightly 
upon  the  examining  finger  within*  If  ao  assistant  of  intelligence  is 
at  hand,  the  external  manipulation  may  be  conducted  by  him.  The 
head  of  the  child  is  then  made  to  descend  by  simultaneous  pressure 
upon  the  bretch  and  occiput.  The  hand  within  the  vagina  then 
ascertains  whether  the  head  really  descends,  whether  it  passes  the 
promontory,  or  whether  rotation  occurs.  Where  serious  obstacles 
are  presc'Ut  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  head  remains  with  the  greatest 
diameter  above  the  pelvic  brim,  and  even  bulges  out  the  region 
above  the  symphysis.  Such  a  determination  of  the  relation  of  the 
hciid  of  tiie  pelvis  is  of  decided  importance  in  settling  the  time  for 
the  induction  of  premature  labor,  in  serious  cases  of  pelvic  deform- 
ity, especially  when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  period  of  pregnancy. 
Labor  can  be  brought  on  wJien  the  head  can  i)e  presseil  into  the 
pelvis  no  further  tJmn  the  vertex,  and  delivery  will  be  accomplished 
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too  goon  if  the  head  ia  pressed  into  the  pelvis  down  to,  or  slightly 
below  the  parietal  protuberances. 

In  €a.«e  of  an  obstacle  to  hibor  at  the  superior  strait,  tlie  gc^^tntion 
having  advanced  tu  iiill  term,  this  methml  of  determining  the 
adaptability  of  the  f*etal  head  to  the  i>elvic  inlet  may  be  of  great 
service  and  enable  one  to  choose  between  two  or  more  cfjnipctitive 
procetlures.  Xo  great  force  is  necessary  to  secure  adaptxiti^n,  and  it 
neecl  not  l)e  continued  more  than  a  moment  or  two.  The  h>wer 
uterine  segment  oftei's  no  olietacle  to  the  descent  of  the  head.  The 
only  difficulty  to  Ih>  anticipated  wouki  i>ccur  in  case  of  a  woman 
with  fat  aklominal  walls  or  with  great  hypenestliejsia  of  the  uterus. 
AnsGf^tliesia  might  be  neceswiry.  This  method  can  never  auperaetle 
internal  measurenients  by  palpation,  hut  may  he  employed  in  con- 
junction with  them,  and  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  affording  a 
\ery  accurate  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  foetal  head  to  the  pelvic 
inlet. 

We  will  now  pr(K?eed  to  define  the  limitations  of  the  differeDt 
proceed uregi  called  for  in  pelvic  narrowing,  based  upon  comfMirative 
degrees  of  deformity  expressed  in  iDcbeB  at  the  conjugate  of  the 
superior  strait. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  construct  rigid  absolute  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  &urgei:»n  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Other  factors  besides 
that  ot  pelvic  coutraction  have  to  be  taken  into  consideratio!j,  and 
herein  the  personal  equation,  i.t\^  the  skill  and  experience  of  tlie 
operator  are  of  greiit  value  in  deciding  in  favor  of  one  procedure  or 
another. 

The  variety  of  the  deformity,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  contraction 
in  both  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters,  the  depth  of  the  sym* 
physis  and  angle  of  inclination,  the  size  of  the  fcetal  head,  the  con- 
dition of  the  child,  and  duration  of  labor  are  all  factors  of  such 
great  importance  that  neither  one  can  he  neglected  in  the  estimate 
of  the  procedure  which  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  to  effect  delivery.  In 
a  Society  discussion,  or  in  a  formal  essay,  we  can  venture  to  split 
hairs,  and  declare  that  this  or  that  operation  is  the  suitable  one  in  a 
certain  variety  of  deformity,  with  contraction  not  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain degree.  But  at  the  bedside  all  this  is  changed.  It  is  results 
that  we  are  anxious  to  obtain — to  save  both  lives,  if  possible,  which, 
considering  the  means  at  nur  command  at  the  present  day,  we  are 
not  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  in  securing. 
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The  only  hope  we  have  of  ever  being  able  to  accorapHsh  such 
resultH  m  to  study  our  ca*M?B  in  adv!\nc€.  Since  It  h  practically  im- 
possible for  two  men  to  agree  regartling  the  exact  length  of  the  true 
etmjugate,  how  are  we  to  be  guided  by  a  diiference  of  \  of  an  inch, 
118  to  whether  we  shall  elect  force i>8,  verBion,  craniotomy,  symphy- 
seotomy, or  the  Cte-'^arean  section.  Tliese  are  the  most  diflicult 
problems  that  can  ever  be  placed  before  any  man,  and  otdy  the 
highest  judgment,  base<l  on  the  most  thorough  examinaticm,  under 
the  most  favomble  conditions,  can  hf»pe  for  a  sjitisfactory  answer  to 
these  ques^tion.^. 

4.  Qtn  we  define^  with  any  degree  of  certalnttf^  the  UmUfUhns  of  the 
different  ojwratim  procedures  by  an  approxltnate  eiitimatc  of  the  fjient 
of  the  narrowing  f 

Under  thiss  head  we  have,  as  elective  operations,  forceps,  version, 
sympfjyseotomy,  craniotomy,  and  celiotomy  or  Cie^arean  section. 
The  auteWtr  to  the  above  qiiehlious  may  be  stnted  in  five  jirnptv. 
sit  ions, 

1,  7'hose  cases  m  which  the  dtformlty  in  limitrd  to  a  J^horteiiing  of 
theeovjugate  at  the  briniy  ajtd  does  not  exceed  3 J  inches.  In  simpk 
flat  pelvic  contraction  of  the  conjugate  to  thi<»  extent  may  terminate 
in  normal  labor,  or  forcej>s  or  version  may  be  the  operations  of  elec- 
tion* When  all  the  diameters  are  reduced  to  the  length  of  the  cou- 
Jugate,  m  in  the  jmto-minor  pelvis,  four  inches  at  tlie  latter  point 
may  give  rise  to  eousiderable  delay  in  delivery  and  require  forceps 
thnugli  a  natural  birth  of  a  living  child  at  term  is  probable,  A 
conjugate  of  lour  inches  in  I  he  gnievally  contraeted  flat  pelvu  may 
also  cause  diflBculty  in  the  birth  and  require  forceps  or  version, 

2»  Those  cases  in  which  the  diminution  of  the  conjugate  is  re- 
dm^d  from  3j  inches  to  3}  inches,  though  a  normal  lalx>r  is  not 
imjK»ssible  with  a  conjugate  of  3}  inches.  In  the  mmple  flat  pelvis 
vemon  is  likely  to  be  refjuired.  Play  fair  &ays  forceps  are  applicable 
in  all  degrees  of  contraction  down  to  3 J  inches  conjugate  of  brim, 
though  version  is  preferable  when  contraction  is  chiefly  in  the  ante- 
rior-posterior diameter,  with  al)undanceof  room  at  the  sides  of  the 
]>elvis  for  the  occiput  to  occupy  after  the  version.  Many  obstetri- 
ciaus  Wlieve  that  it  is  possible  to  deliver  a  living  child  by  turning 
in  a  pelvis  contracted  to  the  extent  of  2}  inches  in  the  conjugate 
diameter,  Playfuir  inclines  to  this  belief,  Barnes  maintains  that, 
ahhougli  an  unusually  compressible  head  may  be  drawn  through  a 
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pelvis  contracted  to  3  inches,  the  chance  of  the  child  beuig  born 
alive  under  such  circumstauces  must  necess^arily  lie  small,  and  that 
fnmi  3^  inches  to  the  normal  size  must  he  taken  astlie  proper  limit« 
rif  the  operation  of  version. 

Ajusto  minor  pelvis  with  a  conjugate  of  3}  inches  may  l>e  ter- 
minute<l  by  forceps.  Version  is  absohitely  contraindicated  in  pro- 
nounced cases  of  this  variety  (3i  inches  to  3  inches?).  If  such  u 
CBse  iseeen  in  time,  the  induction  of  premature  lalmr,  after  viability, 
IS  preferable  to  forceps  or  version  at  full  term,  Slionld  labor  have 
begun,  the  case  may  lie  allowed  to  pnigre-ss  until  nature  has  i?hown 
her  inability  to  cope  with  the  emergency.  Then  forct^jjs,  orj  later, 
symphyseotomy,  or,  if  the  child  be  dead,  craniotomy,  may  be 
iiec<«sary. 

3.  In  all  eases,  without  regard  to  the  kind  of  deformity,  if  the 
birth  canal  is  not  obstructed  by  tumors,  cicatrices  or  other  insur- 
mountabie  olistacles  to  delivery,  when  the  conjugate  of  the  inlet  is 
reduced  from  3 J  inches  (8  cm.)  to  2^  inches  [Hf^y  cm.},  syin|)hyse- 
otomy  seeras,  aocuixling  to  the  latest  reports,  to  be  the  operation 
whi<*h  offers  tlie  Ijest  chances  to  mother  and  child.  The  ohjtnU  of 
separating  the  pubic  syui[>hysi.s  (pubiotomy  or  symphyseotomy)  is 
to  increase,  by  the  artificial  separation  of  this  j<u"nt,  the  dimensions 
nf  the  birth  canaL  Quoting  from  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Garrigues,  he  says,*  '^  If  the  symphysis  pubis  ts  cut  in  a  woman 
lying  on  her  Imck,  with  outstretched  legs,  the  ends  of  the  Iwnes 
separate  very  little — only  about  half  an  iocli;  but  if  the  joints  of 
the  hips  and  knees  are  bent,  tfie  distance  is  1 J  to  H  inches,  and  by 
pulling  on  the  iliac  bones  this  is  easily  increaseil  to  2^  inches,  wiih- 
out  injury  to  the  sacro-iliac  articulations;  but  if  the  separation  is 
carrie<]  a.%  far  as  3 J  to  4  inchefs,  one  or  both  of  these  joints  are  torn 
open, 

"In  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  pubic  bones,  a  consid- 
erable change  takes  pUve  in  all  directions  of  the  pelvis,  whereby  it 
is  rendere<l  much  more  spacious  in  all  directions  or  planes  siijiposed 
to  be  laid  at  right  angles  through  the  axis.'* 

As  a  result  of  the  advantage  galne<l  l»y  the  increase  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pelvis  by  the  performance  of  symphyseotomy,  the  pros- 
pect is  that  craniotomy  on  the  liviJig  cluld  will  lie  banished  from 
ol>stetrical  practice.  It  certainly  will  be  &o  in  hospital  practice,  and 
it  should   and  will   be  so  in   private  practice  if  ol»dtetrlcians  make 

•  Medictd  Eetord,  May  20,  1893,  p.  611. 
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themselves  familiar  with  the  rationale  of  the  pmceclure  and  recog*^ 
nize  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  adoption, 

4,  In  a  contraction  of  the  pelvis  leas  than  2|  inches  (2|  inches, 
or  6,\  e.m.)  and  not  exceeding  2S  incJjes  (*ij*^  era.),  the  operation 
for  the  induction  of  premature  lalx>r  soon  after  the  thirtieth  week  id 
the  o[>eration  which  may  l>e  eonsiderett,  and,  like  the  operation  for 
the  inthiction  of  abortion  in  the  highest  degree  of  pelvic  contraction, 
IS  to  be  compared  and  comes  into  com  petition  with  tlie  modern  ope* 
ration  of  Cflesai'ean  section.  Until  recently,  contractions  \es^  than 
2 J  incht-5  in  the  jn.'^ty-miuor  pelvis  an<l  of  less  tlian  2|  inches  in  the 
simple  flat  pelvis,  placed  tlie^e  eases  under  tlie  ban  of  that  sacrificial 
prtKHidure — abortion.  At  tlie  present  time  the  new  Oesarnun  »eo- 
tian,  by  means  of  a  more  perfect  technique,  a.^epi^is,  an<l  the  more 
perfect  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  demanding  operation,  oSers  to  the 
patient  a  procedure  which  h  greatly  to  be  preferred,  in  view  of  Us 
life-saving  features  to  both  mother  and  chihl  Abortion  may  be 
avoided  and  premattire  labor  is  iinneee-sary.  Cs&^arean  section 
eems  absolutely  indicated  in  any  j>elvi8  whowe  diameters  are  below 
""Sf  inches  conjugate  vera,  with  a  living  child;  also  in  cancer  of  the 
cervix,  in  oblique  defornjities  of  the  pelvis,  and  when  tumors  ob- 
struct the  vagina,  so  as  to  render  the  birth  uf  a  living  child  in][>o^ 
sible. 

6»  Craniotomy,  fiince  tiie  revival  of  the  operation  of  syrophyfte- 
otomy,  has  a  very  much  more  limited  field  of  applicabilty  than  for- 
merly, if  recent  impressions  prove  to  be  reliable. 

Upon  the  dead  I'uelus  it  is  certainly  justiHable  in  moderate  degrees 
of  pelvic  contraction,  in  ma  1  presentations  and  jx>^itiou.**,  deformities 
of  the  fcetus,  and  in  cases  when  the  conjugate  vera  b  under  2} 
inches. 

Whether  craniotomy  npoit  the  living  foetus  is  ever  justifiable  is  a 
question  which  men  of  large  experience  are  not  agreed  upon.  There 
will  probably  always  l>e  cjises  in  which  it  is  the  only  pmcticabl^j 
resource  left  open  to  the  ojKTator,  As,  for  instance,  iu  a  case  ofl 
impacted  occipito-posterior  presentation,  or  a  men  to- posterior  faoe 
presentation  wlien  the  mother's  cHindition,  as  imliaited  by  the  tem- 
perature, pulse,  loss  of  strength  from  the  fruitless  and  prolonged 
efforts  at  delivery,  iLssociate*!  with  dangerous  thinning  of  the  lower 
uterine  segment,  is  sueli  as  to  make  any  oj>erative  pnx^lure  danger- 
ous except  tljat  which  enai>les  us  to  deliver  by  the  Bpeeiliest  and 
safest  means  possible — viz,,  craniotomy. 
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THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PUER- 
PERAL DISORDERS. 

By  Georgi:  B.  Peck,  M.D.,  Peovidence,  R,  L 


It  is  related  of  an  ambitiou«^  but  pretentious  lawyer  that  during 
his  first  argument  li^fore  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  Ignited  States, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Chief  Justice  to  interrupt  him  with  the 
sugg^tion  that  "  This  court  may  be  presumetl  to  know  sovKthmy 
about  law  !  '*  The  admonition  of  the  em inent  jurist  is  not  unheeded, 
I  assume  that  he  who  take^  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  read  or  to 
listen  to  these  words  fs  tolerably  familiar  with  the  present  teachings 
of  the  science  of  baetenoh>gy,  the  present  state  of  development  of 
the  germ -theory. 

Bacilli  have  been  devoted  attendants  upon  the  human  race,  lo, 
these  unnumbered  agf^.  We  made  their  acquaintiince  but  yesterday. 
Not  too  late,  however,  for  they  will  continue  to  abide  with  us  a  few 
centuries  longer.  It  is  for  us  simply  to  determine  upon  a  proper 
style  of  deportment  toward  our  newly-discovered  companions. 

The  practical  relations  of  human  beings  to  such  tiny  yet  murder- 
ous associate  are  susceptible  of  a  threefold  division  natural  at  once 
and  logical.  The  underlying  conditions  are:  1.  The  obnoxious 
microbes  outside  the  unbroken  covering,  cuticular  or  raucous,  of  a 
vigorons  healthy  body*  2.  Their  actual  storming  of  more  or  less 
aooessible  hreaches  in  the  vital  armor,  oc-casioned  by  violence  or  by 
physiological  processes.  3»  Their  establishment  of  camps  within 
the  human  frame.  Evidently,  the  functions  of  a  physician  toward 
these  conditions  are  as  diverse  as  the  situations  indicated,  although 
in  any  given  instance  he  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  them  all. 
Conc<Tning  the  bearing  of  a  surgeon  toward  disease- germs,  I  wilt 
not  presume  to  s|>eak^  although  elsewhere  I  have  intimated,  by  ref- 
erence to  unimpeachable  authority,  his  suhjection  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  his  brother. 

If  a  physician  is  consulted  concern iug  pertinent  matters  when 
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thoroughly  jiatisfied  none  of  these  little  creatures  hnve  discovered  an 
entrance  to  liis  patron's  hmly,  be  mu«t  act  simply  as  a  hygeist.  To 
the  performance  of  that  duty,  however,  he  shonld  bring  all  attain- 
able knowledge  of  the  i^esonree?  o^f  sanitary  science.  Tliis  service 
has,  singularly  enough,  been  dubbed  by  some  "  preventive  medicine/' 
an  incongruous  and  absurd  appellation* 

Should  a  doctor  succeed  in  catching  any  of  the  well*nigh  omni- 
present wanderers  in  an  attempt  to  ^cnh  any  l>i*each  oj)ening  to  the 
citadel  of  life,  he  would  at  onoe  thoroughly,  though  gently,  sweep 
thence  the  invading  hosts,  for,  as  was  shown  in  detail  one  year  ago, 
experience  and  bacteriology  alike  forbid  the  application  of  corrosive 
or  irritating  substances  to  raw  surfaces. 

If  aid  has  not  been  summoned  ttntil  invasion  has  been  measura- 
bly accomplislied,  the  attendant^  duty  is  still  unmistakable.  Sint^ 
the  chief  physiological  disturbances  and  anatomical  changes  (patho- 
logical conditions)  subsequent  to  the  lodgment  of  these  impalpable 
foes  within  the  human  frame  are  the  direct  result  not  of  themselves 
nor  yet  of  their  work,  but  of  the  efforts  of  the  oi^inism  ti>  free 
itaelf  from  their  presence,  it  follows  as  naturally  and  as  inevitably 
as  does  the  day  the  night  that  t\i^  proper  course  of  action  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  meilicaments  which  shall  intensify  and  sustain  (re» 
inforee)  the  exertions  of  the  aflected  organism  in  its  endeavors  to 
expel  the  intruders;  in  other  words^  the  dispensation  of  remedie* 
caprdile  of  producing  corresponding  phenomena  when  given  to  I  lie 
healthy  and  sound.  The  possession  of  such  property  by  any  sub- 
stance can  be  definitely  known,  %\i  course,  only  through  antecedent 
experiment. 

Parenthetically  J  it  may  Ije  remarked  [a)  that  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  speak  of  a  person's  being  threatened  with  any  one  of  many  of  the 
so-called  diseases.  Should  an  invading  host  be  routetl  befoiie  it  had 
deployed  its  columns,  before  it  had  clearty  manifested  its  character, 
any  assumption  consistent  with  the  ap|>arent  phenomena  would  l>e 
legitimate.  (A)  The  inherent  possibility  of  overwhelming  the  enemy 
at  any  time  is  also  evident,  although  the  synchronous  destruction  of 
his  works  is  neither  claimed  nor  expected.  A  reported  cure  at  any 
stage  of  any  case  of  an  infectious  disease  requires,  therefore,  iia 
stronger  proof  than  other  commonplace  statements  of  alleged  facts. 

To  resume  ;  Since  the  hnvs  of  nature  are  general,  not  to  say  uni- 
versal, originating  not  in  human  formulation,  but  in  the  ^tablishetl 
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constitution  of  things,  aiitl  since  the  known  field  of  infeotious  dis- 
hes is  broadening  with  marvellous  rapidity,  while  extreme  unoer* 
linly  attends  the  limitation  of  its  boimdiiriee,  it  is  clear  that  with 
him  lies  the  burden  of  proof  who  dares  affirm  that  the  administra- 
tion to  the  sick  of  remedies  oiipable  of  producing  corresponding 
phenomena  when  given  to  the  healthy,  is  not  the  proper  course  of 
action  in  all  curable  esis^. 

Finally,  since  the  character  of  the  work  of  many  microbes  varies 
with  the  age,  sex  and  condition  of  their  victim,  and  since  autopsies 
frequently  reveal  their  unsuspected  preHenc*e  at  important  points, 
tliere  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  parasitic  pathohtgy  will  prove  a  more 
reliable  guide  in  the  healing  art  than  have  l>een  the  humoral,  the 
metfimlic  and  the  pneumatic.  Hence  naught  remains  for  the  true 
physician  but  to  exemplify  the  singularly  significant  motto  of  this 
World's  Congress^  and  day  by  day  to  treat 

**NoT  Things,  but  ^Ien." 

Disctfgsiox. 

L.  CGnosVKXOR,  MJ>. :  Mr.  President,  TxitiieA  and  Oejithmm, 
— If  there  is  an  evil  principle  in  tliis  world,  it  is  always  ready  to 
jump  on  us  when  we  are  down.  If  we  see  a  boy  going  to  the  bad, 
we  say  that  is  all  I  expei^ted  of  him.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a 
little  fellow.  There  is  another  principle  always  ready  to  boost  us 
when  we  are  going  up.  Now,  thcKc  two  principles  are  just  as  active 
in  our  physical  life  as  in  our  educational  life,  in  our  uiorul  life,  or 
anywhere  else,  when  we  are  in  high  health  or  when  we  are  in  dis- 
eased condition.  These  microlies  are  of  sdl  denoniiuations.  They 
are  ready  to  jump  on  us  and  abuse  us.  When  we  are,  in  a  general 
way,  in  fine  health,  they  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  lunl 
take  off  their  hats  to  us.  This  is  one  of  the  inducements,  not  only 
to  us  as  doctors,  but  to  our  patients,  to  always  live  on  a  high  physi- 
cal plane. 

Alonzo  Boothbv%  M  J). :  I  rould  not  say  anything  on  the  other 
matter  when  you  spoke  to  me,  but  when  I  get  a  chance  oji  this  sub- 
ject, I  always  take  advantage  of  it.  I  tielieve  that  remedies  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  septic  disease,  but  1  would  not  say  that 
we  have  to  depend  upon  them  in  all  cases;  and  while  the  paper  has 
hardly  committed  the  writer  to  that  position,  yet  that  is  what  it 
leads  to,  or  what  has  rt  led  to?  If  we  have  a  perfect  condition  of 
things,  we  do  not  need  any  antiseptic,  but  we  do  nt*ed  the  aseptic 
principle  put  into  practice  in  every  case;  and  I  presume  that  liardly 
anybody  here  would  think  of  attending  a  case  of  ooafiuemeut,  any 
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more  than  tliey  would  attempt  making  a  &nrgical  operation,  without 
having  everything  clean  aUnit  them.  If  you  have  everything 
clean  and  a  healthy  subject  to  deal  with,  I  say  you  need  nothing 
more  than  that.  But  ftup|)ose  you  have  a  diseased  vagina;  then 
are  you  not  going  to  use  your  antiseptics,  and  h  it  not  true  that 
a  cut  aurfai'e  anywhere  will  bear  these  applications  with  perfwt  im- 
nuinity?  I  think  that  those  who  n&e  tliem  speak  most  pcsitively  in 
regard  to  them,  and  it  is  not  to  the  atl vantage  of  any  meinlier  of 
this  Congress  to  suppose  that  they  will  do  harni^  liecause  the  one 
who  has  used  tliem  ^ays  that  they  did  not  do  any  gootl  in  the  proper 
way.  Some  one  s|K)ke  of  iislnff  one  to  ten  thousand  of  the  biehhv 
ride  solution.  Now,  you  might  just  as  well  use  hot  w^ater.  That 
is  what  you  get  when  you  use  sueh  an  antiseptic.  If  you  use  an 
autiseptie,  you  inunt  use  enough  of  it  and  use  it  long  enough  lo  pro- 
duce some  aeti^ju  on  niierolK^s,  They  %vouId  Ijear  that  solution  for 
two  or  three  minuteSjand  Lie  just  as  lively  as  ever.  Beside,  w*e  have 
not  to  adopt  the  germ-theory.  It  is  ^>ossiblc  that  it  is  the  poison 
aecompanying  tlie  germ  ;  but  wlvether  it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
etfeet  is  the  same. 

Du.  FusTEft:  Mi\  fiuurmaHf  Ladies  and  Genfletneru — I  have 
nothing  to  a<ld  to  what  has  been  said  already.  I  might  give  you 
my  own  opinion  about  autise|)isis  in  midwifery  and  ase|»sis,  and  I 
don't  know  that  it  would  carry  any  )iarticular  weight  with  this 
body,  I  think  that  if  we  have  the  evidence  of  septio  infection 
present,  we  ought  to  use  antiseptic  measures  to  antidote  the  evil  and 
if  we  haven't  any  evrdence  whatever  that  there  is  any  siicli  lliing 
wrong  w^ith  the  piiiieut,  tlien  we  ought  not  to  have  anything  lo  do 
with  antisepsis  or  asepsis,  for  our  patient  is  aseptic  already.  One 
gentlemen  said,  what  I  don't  understand,  thai  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  one  to  five  thrmsand  would  l>e  no  more  efficacious 
than  liot  w*ater. 

Dit.  BiHjriiBY :  I  l>eg  to  c*orreet  tliat.  It  w*as  one  to  ten  thousand 
that  would  have  no  beneficial  effect. 

Dr.  Foster:  Well,  one  to  ten  thousand  has  sonaetirae*  pmilutst^I 
serious  symptoms.  One  to  five  thousand  has  cause<l  death,  and  that 
in  more  cases  than  one,  so  I  don't  think  ct^rrosive  sublimate  is 
always  safe  even  when  made  in  as  high  a  solution  as  one  to  ten 
thousand. 

R.  LuDLAM,  M  D. :  I  think  it  is  important  to  be  sjjecific  in  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Two  or  tliree  have  the  same  opinion,  but 
they  haven't  s[>eci!ied.  My  good  friend,  Dr.  Boothbv,  thinks  that 
such  a  weak  solution  tvs  one  to  ten  thousand  of  the  bichloride  would 
be  of  no  great  service  in  the  vagina.  My  gootl  friend,  Dr.  Foster, 
spejiks  inferenlially,  of  tlie  bichloride  upon  the  perinu^um.  The  hi- 
cliloride  in  contact  with  the  [>erin{eum  is  very  poisonous  in  a  very 
weak  solution,  but  it  is  not  so  iu  the  vagina,  unless  it  ehanoes  to  get 
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irotiffb  itUo  the  permfPtim,  So  I  snlmiit  tlmt  these  two  very  clever 
lelh»ws  are  talking  about  twt*  ifiing!?^. 

C*  H.  0)G8WELL,  iLD. :  I  tUm^t  know  that  I  dare  tackle  this 
fluliject.  1  had  ooca.'^iuji  to  [*ro|»are  a  paper  for  the  American  Iristi- 
liit^  last  year.  l»iit  St  is  very  pehloin  that  I  do.  I  stated  in  my  paper 
then — I  ean  only  reiterate  the  statement  t^wlay — ^that  I  have  no  use 
for  antiKeplies  in  ohstetrieal  praetiee.  I  have  never  seen  a  time 
when  they  were  needed,  I  know  of  a  gre;it  many  cix^qh  tliat  liave 
been  injured  by  the  u^e  **r  them.  I  reported  twenty  causes  htst  year 
from  the  use  <»f  the  hiebloride  (one  to  three  thousand)  in  hd^jr,  I 
try  to  he  clean  and  keef*  my  patients  clean  and  when  1  have  done 
that  I  l>elieve  I  have  d(me  all  that  the  tjo<>4l  I^ord  jusks  me  to  do. 

H.  W,  RoBBY,  NLD. :  One  point,  I  think,  woidd  profit  all  of  us 
to  ponder.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  Homoeopathic  profession  is 
gra<lually  and  surely  taking;  ground  agaii»st  the  germ-theory  of  the 
origin  of  disease,  and  \ve^  I  believe  the  majority  of  us,  are  coming 
more  and  more  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the 
paasln^  fancies  of  tlie  a^e — that  diseases  are  not,  as  a  nile,  prmlueed 
by  these  germn,  but  they  are  simply  the  accompaniments  of  disease; 
they  act  as  soavengerH  of  the  syt^tem  to  (hrovv  out  the  morbid  product 
of  di^^ane  and  that  they  are  bleBsings  in  di8guif*e  and  not  our  great 
enemies.  We  find  connected  with  all  the  j)nKlucts  of  decomposi- 
tion, both  in  tl)e  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  certain  kinds  of 
scavengers  which  nature  seems  to  have  provided  in  her  great  law^  of 
conservation. 

1>R,  Shei.don  Leaaitt:  I  have  been  slow  to  put  myself  on 
record  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  antisepsis.  I  have  been  nude- 
cidH  in  my  own  mind  just  what  course  it  is  best  to  pursue.  I  spent 
some  six  weeks  with  Tate  in  Birmingham,  England,  anti  I  saw^ 
there  the  ntter  disregard  for  these  things  which  be  mautfested,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  excellent  results  whi<^!i  he  obtained  in  a  surgi- 
cal way.  In  regard  to  practice  of  an  obstetrician  I  may  say  that  this 
is  an  important  matter.  I  make  no  allusion  now  to  the  [Hierfjeral 
state  wherein  we  may  Iiave  indications  of  patliological  conditions, 
but  I  alhule  to  parturition*  I  always  wash  my  hands  thoroughly 
before  an  oj>eralion,  and  I  usually  employ  no  antiseptics.  If  the 
nurse  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  use  an  ant*se[>tic  sobition,  I  would 
say:  "  Ye4,  with  thanks/^  If  nothing  is  said,  I  do  not  use  it.  I 
am  particular  to  wash  my  bands  very  clean.  I  carry  in  my  case  the 
bichloride  anil  Carbf»lic  acid,  but  in  three  cases  out  of  four  I  make 
no  use  of  them.  I  have  in  my  private  practice  for  a  uujuber  of 
years  seen  no  evidence  of  septic  infection. 

My  pnictice  in  the  hospitals  ie  ditferent.  The  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings  are  diiFerent,  and  I  feel  e^dlwl  upon  to 
ejtereise  still  greater  |»recaution.  Now,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
sercise  unusual  care  ia  the  hospital,  but  what  I  have  been  alluding 
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to,  in  my  remarks  just  inatJe,  ts  to  [^ractk-^  of  a  private  nature,  aoff 
yon  have  my  modus  operatjili  in  tlie^te  cases. 

Dr.  Harvard:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  Dr.  I>avitt.j 
If  wc,  as  physicians,  are  not  rei^pousible  for  our  example,  ami  if 
have  positive  opinions  upon  subjects  we  should  say  *' yes  "when 
we  mean  it,  and  if  we  tliink  it  is  not  necessary  say  '*  no,  with 
thanks.'^ 

Dr.  Lbavitp:  As  1  sard,  my  opinions  on  this  subject  are  not 
very  positive,  bnt  I  am  giving  my  practice* 

J,  W.  HfNOSTOX,  M.D,,  North  Platte,  Neb,:  All  wlio  have  yet 
spoken  have  been  from  the  cities,  and  their  practice  is  mostly  among 
the  better  classes.  Tlicy  have  a  privilege,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
ohoosin|T  their  patients.  Xuw,  it  has  been  my  experience  to  be 
(ulled  into  places  from  wliich  I  would  irladly  have  staid  out^ — 
where  there  was  neither  fame  nor  name.  When  w^e  look  around  for 
a  nurse,  we  find  one  of  the  same  claa*i.  When  we  wish  to  give  in- 
st ructions  as  to  the  work,  we  find  that,  no  matter  how  particular  we 
are,  our  words  are  entirely  neglected.  If  we  ask  for  a  syringe,  it  \s 
black  with  filth  ;  if  we  ask  for  a  basin  to  wash  our  hands  in,  it  is 
one  used  in  the  kitchen.  So  tfuit  it  is  often  a  question  in  my  mind 
whf^thcr  we  should  do  anythinir  at  all  in  the  way  of  antisepsis* 

Phcebk  J.  B.  Waite,  M.D. :  We  must  remember  that  there  are 
many  things  to  be  learned  from  experience,  and  from  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  gone  before.  The  fact  remains  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  antisepsi*?  tfmt  we  are  talking  about  to-day,  our 
grandmothers  and  onr  mothers  had  families  of  six  to  ten  and  even 
up  into  the  teens,  and  tlicy  lived  and  the  children  livetl,and  the  doc- 
tors who  iitteudi'd  them  had  never  seen  a  fountain  syringe,  had  never 
heard  of  the  bichloride,  and  the  ilisgusting  smell  <»f  Carbolic  aciM 
was  unknown  in  the  world.  I  su[>pose  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in 
(his  room  who  does  not  believe  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
When  1  l*egan  the  practice  of  medicine  I  understood  that  I  have 
had  no  case  of  septic  poisoning  and  have  used  no  Carbtdic  acid  or 
Incliloride.  Among  the  "  well-to-do"  1  can  have  things  more  com- 
fortable, l>ut  I  dare  not  siiy  I  have  had  any  better  succ^stiiau  among 
the  lower  classes. 

F.  B.  KiGHTER,  M.D. ;  I  am  very  desirous  of  hearing  the  end  of 
Dr.  Hingston'fi  story,  ancl  I  have  just  asked  hitn  if  lie  was  troulded 
in  his  t^ses  with  peritonitis  and  other  se|>tic  diseases,  an<l  he  say 
no.  Now  this  is  enough  to  shatter  the  ratikest  bacteriologist.  I  wai 
in  hopes,  when  I  earne  here,  that  I  would  gain  some  knowledge  a» 
to  whether  this  World's  Congres^s  believes  in  tlie  genn-theorj*  as  the 
cause  of  disease.  The  discussion  of  tlie  subject  l>y  the  essayist  wan- 
dered ovt^r  a  large  territory.  I  may  Ixf  doing  him  an  injustice,  but 
he  seemed  to  me  to  treat  this  subject  with  something  like  levity.  I 
didn't  catch  the  dritlL  of  his  paper;  however^  what  I  did  get  of  it 
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rcmiadcHl  rae  of  that  great  American  huraorist  who,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  subject,  never  referred  to  it  again  during  the  whole 
lecture. 

In  regard  to  asepsis,  I,  with  Dt,  Hingston,  have  seen  many  cases 

which  mrnrrcd  where  the  conditions  were  as  bad  its  they  could  be, 
and  no  bad  results  occnrre*!.  Now  that  may  be  due  to  our  atmos- 
jihere  and  our  climate.  I  never  in  ray  practice  of  obstetrics  use 
the  vaginal  douche  uuless  tfiere  is  some  special  call  for  ft* 

F.  J.  Becker,  M.D.  :  I  mnat  apoloj^iice  for  s|ieaking  here,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  something  in  the  face  of  these  remarks, 
which  gieem  to  leave  the  impre^ssion  that  we,  as  physicians,  are  allow- 
ing onr!*elvc8  to  t^tand  in  the  face  of  the  facta  whit-h  are  taught  us  hy 
bacteriologihtft*  If  these  men  who  have  spoken  to-day  knew  what 
has  been  ac*complished  in  German  hospitals  in  the  way  of  antisepsis, 
they  would  be  friends  of  antisepsis,  I  am  a  friend  of  a.«epsis,  but 
there  are  eases  in  which  antisepsis  must  be  practiced  in  order  to 
obtain  asepsis.  Take  the  germ  of  cholera  and  put  it  in  gelatine, 
and  the  germ  can  l>e  produced  and  reproduced.  The  fact  that  many 
persons  escape  septic  disease  is  no  argument  whatever  against  anti- 
sepsis. 

Martha  G,  Ripley,  M.D.  :  I  should  say  that  the  pnictitioner 
who  comes  from  a  ease  of  erysij>elas  has  no  business  in  the  obstetri- 
cal room, 

The  ytmnger  men  and  women  may  leiirn  somelhing  from  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  those  who  talk  to  them.  There  is  something  to 
be  f^aid  for  the  couutry  practitioner  in  the  way  of  good  air,  which 
in  crowded  cities  we  don't  get.  If  I  could  choof^e  my  patients,  I 
would  have  their  surroundings  pleasant  and  the  best  of  nursingj  the 
Ix'i^t  of  care.  But  in  general  |)ractice  we  must  do  the  bpst  we  can, 
I  think  vvc  forget  that  an  obstetricid  ease  is  not  necessarily  a  patho- 
logical case;  that  it  is  physiologicid,  I  live  iu  a  city  where  I  pre- 
sto me  that  two-thirds  of  the  women  are  attended  by  midwive?i.  We 
Imve  a  large  Scandinavian  element,  and  they  rarely  cidl  in  a  jvhysi- 
cian.  They  take  no  antiseptic  precautions,  and  often  the  doctor's 
buHines8  is  to  stand  by  and  watch,  and  merely  help  when  it  is 
ifee<led, 

Xuw,  in  the  maternity  hospital  of  which  I  have  charge  there  are 
hundreds  of  women,  and  almost  up  into  the  thousands,  who  have 
been  confined  within  a  few  years.  We  have  not  had  a  single  case 
of  aep^is.  I  treat  these  ea^eh  according  to  common-sense — ray  idea 
of  coraraon-fiense.  My  hands  are  cleaned,  the  nurse's  hands  are 
cleaned — not  necessarily  with  bichloride,  although  we  have  it.  No 
antif^eptic  treatment  is  used  at  all  unless  there  is  a  had  uterus.  Then 
we  cleanse  it.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  better  for  a  woman  to  be  ron- 
finetl  in  a  gutter  than  in  a  ho^^pital.  In  our  days  things  have 
changed*     It  ia  better  for  a  womau  to  be  confined  in  a  hosjiital  tlmn 
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at  her  own  home.  Why  h  that  ?  Beraiise  we  have  found  oat  the 
close  relnlionship  hetweea  the  pnerporftl  state  and  septic  disease. 

Dr.  Becker:  T  am  indined  to  look  at  the  case  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Ripley*  Lying-in  is  a  purely  phynitdogical  ca*ie. 
We  have  heard  a  jt^roat  deal  ahnnt  ihe  hright  side  of  ohstetrittal 
ca«eB.  I  tiave  had,  within  llie  last  two  years,  two  ca^es  where  there 
was  trouble,  I  found  it  was  not  dne,  however,  to  the  laek  of  anti- 
gepnis,  but  in  both  cases  con  hi  he  tracc<l  to  taking  CiihL  Now  we 
recognize  the  matter  of  a  woman's  keeping  warm  during  the  meu- 
strual  period »  We  know,  as  physieians,  the  serious  rcsulti^  arising 
from  the  suppression  of  this  funrtion,  and  I  f»eiieve  if  we  were  aa 
careful  to  keep  our  patierits  warm  as  a  threat  many  are,  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  have  one-half  of  the  bad  results  we  now  have  in 
practice. 

Dr.  Kin  yon  :  I  want  to  enter  a  protest  against  one  point.  My 
friend  Dr.  Robey  makes  a  statement  that  the  majority  of  tlie  Horn- 
ceopathie  fraternity  do  not  believe  in  the  germ-theory  of  di-*ease. 
If  this  ifl  true,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  Homueopathie  profession.  I  nim- 
ply  wanted  to  make  this  point,  when  somebody  objected,  and  8aid 
we  ought  not  to  go  from  a  case  of  erysipelas  to  a  case  of  confine' 
tnent.     Why  doe^  he  object  ? 

George  B.  Peck,  M.D,  :  I  flattered  myself  that  the  meml>erB  of 
this  Institute  read  my  paper  carefully  at  their  homes,  and  if  they 
di<U  they  found  that  I  confined  myself  strictly  to  my  subject,  and 
furthermore,  have  said  all  there  is  to  be  sairl  on  that  subject,  I  am 
well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  germ-theory  of  disease.  I  wish  ft 
was  absolutely  demoostrated,  for  in  the  practicid  working  of  the 
germ-theory  I  find  the  stronger  proof  and  the  best  explanation  of 
the  cure  of  disease  I  have  founil  anywhere.  The  j>rolession  as  a 
whole  Ijclieves  thoroughly  in  a'^eptie  precautions.  That  is  to  say,  at 
least  three  quarters,  as  was  indicate*]  by  the  statistics  whicli  I  pre- 
sentetl  last  year,  when  this  subject  of  the  germ-theory  came  U[j.  I 
object  to  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  chemical  grounds.  The 
instant  that  substance  corners  in  the  presence  of  liquid  albumen,  it 
forms  an  insoluble  precipitate.  That  being  the  caj^e,  I  have  no  use 
for  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  vaginal  douclie.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  testimony  of  city  doctors  who  enjoy  select  practices  has  been 
given  here.  I  am  a  city  doctor  and  I  defy  any  one,  unless  it  Ik? 
some  one  who  has  practice*!  in  the  neighborhood  of  Five  Points  in 
New  York,  to  have  a  meaner  class  of  ]mtients  than  I  myself  have 
in  regard  to  one  claf^s  of  them.  For  some  years  I  have  been  city 
physician  simply  l»eeause  if  I  resigned,  an  Allopath  would  be  ap- 
pointed in  my  place,  there  being  no  Ilomreopath  in  the  district 
qualified,  and  second,  that  it  feeds  the  hospitals.  I  have  l>eeu  in 
places  that  no  one  cares  to  go,  and  I  never  lost  a  case  or  had  any 
serious  trouble  or  any  germ-dise;ise  among  those  people.     But  that 
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does  not  shatter  at  all  my  belief  in  the  germ-theory.  Because  the 
people  I  find  there  are  a  class  who  enjoy  perfect  health,  and  I  have 
no  cares  for  their  safety. 

The  matter  of  putting  pure  bacteria  into  the  perinseum  is  another 
proof  of  the  truth  of  bacteriology.  It  will  produce  natural  results. 
Its  excreta,  whatever  they  may  be,  depend  upon  the  individual,  and 
upon  the  species.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  the  poison 
18  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  or  the  results  of  their  presence.  If 
we  use  disinfectants,  they  should  be  mild  and  unirritating,  and  of 
those  there  are  plenty. 
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THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS  IN  OBSTETRICS. 

By  Sheldon  Leavitt,  M.D.,  Chicago,  III. 


For  several  years  progrefis  in  the  art  of  obstetrics  has  been 
mainly  along  surgical  lines,  until  so  much  operative  work  now  per- 
tains to  the  complete  practice  of  this  branch,  that  he  who  expects  to 
rely  upon  himself  in  the  hour  of  emergency  must  possess  surgical 
skill.  Moreover,  requirements  for  the  successful  practice  of  ob- 
stetrics are  daily  becoming  more  exacting.  Mid  wives  and  incompe- 
tents will  ultimately  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  lash  of  public 
sentiment.  ^ 

Symphyseotomy. — The  old  operation  of  Sigault,  known  as  symphy- 
seotomy, which  had  quite  a  run  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- . 
tury,  has  been  revived  in  this  our  day  by  the  Obstetric  School  of 
Naples,  and  thus  far  has  a  good  record.  In  this  country  it  has  l>een 
employed  hut  a  few  times,  but  the  sentiment  of  accoucheurs  appears 
to  be  friendly  toward  it. 

It  is  only  occasionally  appropriate,  and  probably  far  less  fre- 
quently in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  west,  than  in  the  more 
densely  settled  countries  of  Europe,  where  pauperism  is  more  preva- 
lent, and  the  people  are  harder  worked  and  more  poorly  fed. 

Ever  since  the  original  operation  of  Sigault  fell  into  desuetude, 
obstetricians  have  busied  themselves  in  efforts  to  devise  methods  for 
reducing  the  size  of  the  foetal  head  to  correspond  to  pelvic  dimen- 
sions, and  as  a  result,  thousands  of  foetal  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
for  want  of  the  very  expedient  which  had  been  cast  aside. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  secret  of  our  success  with 
Sigault's  operation  to-day  is  found  in  cleaner  methods  and  finer 
technique. 

For  some  years  Cajsarean  section  has  been  the  standard  operation 
for  cases  in  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim  was  re- 
duced as  low  as  2|  inches;  but  recently  a  living  child  has  been  de- 
livered by  means  of  symphyseotomy  when   the  diameter  was  only 
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23  iof^hes.  The  wonrlerful  improvement  in  obstetrical  results  whieh 
this  alfonk  is  at  mwe  ap[iarerjt  when  we  consitler  the  vast  tlifference 
in  paint  of  morlality  between  the  two  opemtlons,  Csesarean  ^et^tion 
iind  symphyseotomy.  Nor  is  maternal  life  preserved  at  the  expense 
of  subsequent  misery,  fur  according  to  the  rejKirts  thus  far  made, 
there  art*  no  disabling  eflfecis  produeed  in  the  woman  bb  the  result  of 
temporary  disarticulation  of  the  pubic  bones. 

Still  we  are  to  recoHect  that  tfje  operation  is  yet  on  trial,  and  should 
lay  corresponding  restraint  on  our  enthusiasm.  The  true  value  of  it 
can  better  be  told  in  a  twelve* month. 

After  the  os  nteri  has  become  fully  dilated,  and  futile  attempts 
]jave  been  made  to  deliver  with  the  forceps^  or  as  soon  as  we  find 
that  the  foetal  head  is  unquestionably  so  decidetlly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  pelvis  that  delivery  of  a  living  child  cannot 
lie  efTecte<l,  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  performance  of  syniphy- 
teotomy. 

The  field  of  tlie  operation  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  (which 
preparation  should  include  shaving  the  mons  veneris  and  vulva), 
and  an  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long  in  the  median  line, 
the  lower  limit  of  it  l»eing  a  [joint  just  above  the  clitoris.  A  few 
fibi*e5  of  the  ret^tus  muscle  are  separatee!  from  the  pubes  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  and  the  finger  is  passed  down  along  the 
[KJSterior  gurface  of  the  symphysis.  Using  the  finger  as  bolli  di- 
rector and  protector,  a  curved  probe- pointed  bistoury  is  then  made 
to  sever  the  articular  soft  structures,  iucluding  the  sub^pubic  liga- 
ment, great  care  being  exercised  to  avoid  wounding  the  other  struc- 
tures, Tlie  articular  surfaces  are  gently  separateil  a  few  linc^,  the 
wound  is  examined  for  bleeding  points,  lliese  being  secured  with  fine 
catgut,  temporary  gauze  packing  is  used  and  the  forceps  are  applied. 
Delivery  should  l>e  practiced  with  great  care,  and  during  traction 
effort  thetroclianters  should  be  supported  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant. 
After  delivery  of  the  placenta  the  gauze  b  removed,  the  control  of 
all  bleeding  assured,  the  articular  surfaces  arc  brought  tr>gether  and 
held  by  i^ilk worm-gut  sutures  through  the  fibrous  structures  along 
the  face  of  the  bunei^,  which  fall  within  easy  reach,  and  then  the  ex- 
ternal wound  is  closed.  In  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  wise  to 
practice  drainage  for  tw*enty-four  Imurs.  A  tight  bandage  shouhl 
be  applied  to  the  hips  and  firmly  sccurcrl  The  recumbent  posture 
should  be  enforced  for  about  four  weeks. 
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TJic  Civmrean  Operation. — I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been 
any  improvement  worthy  of  mention  in  the  technique  of  the  Ctes^arean 
operation  or  its  modifieiition  iluring  the  past  year;  but  the  sentiment 
is  becoming  nearly  universjil  that  the  operation  should  be  regarded 
as  elective  in  the  matter  of  time. 

Formerly,  the  custom  was  to  resort  to  surgical  interferenee  only 
after  labor  had    been  well  established,  and   that,  too,  even  in 
wherein  delivery  p?r  luaj*  n a ^*irf^<^*r  had  l>een  recognized  as  tmp«j( 
sible. 

Without  pausing  here  to  note  the  objections  which  have  been  mad 
to  early  interposition,  I  may  be  allowed  to  emphasize  the  advantages 
arising  from  ante-partnm  operation,  viz. : 

1.  A  liettcr  opportunity  for  deliberate  and  painstaking  preparation 
on  the  part  of  tlie  operator  is  affiinled, 

2.  Daylight  can  be  assured. 
3*  The  patient  can  be  more  thoroughly  prepared, 
4*  The  vital  powers  of  the  woman  have  not  become  seriously  im- 
paired. 

In  view  of  the  bearing  of  exact  pelvic  and  cranial  measurements 
on  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  operation  for  an  individual 
case,  I  should  not  omit  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  jlemand  fr)r 
more  frequent  use  of  the  jKjlvimeter  and  a  careful  estimate  of 
cranial  dimensions,  which  the  introduction  of  symphyseotomy  has 
established, 

Sanger  vs»  Porro, — Ciesarean  section,  puro  and  simple,  as  prac- 
ticed by  Sanger,  and  C?i?Barean  section  as  raoditied  by  Porro,  are  still 
rivals  for  surgical  favor.  In  Italy,  where  it  originated,  the  Porro 
operation  is  by  far  the  most  popular,  while  in  Germany  Sanger's 
oijeration  is  in  greater  favor.  The  surgeons  of  this  country  have 
exhibited  a  preference  for  the  latter  method,  though  some  of  tlie  (jest 
operators  are  outspoken  in  their  preference  for  the  former.  Dr. 
Robert  P,  Harris,  whose  statistics  are  most  elaborate  and  reliable, 
believes  that  Araerieans  have  good  reason  for  preferring  the  im- 
proved Cficsarean  operation,  inasmuch  as  twelve  out  of  twenty -eight 
Porro  subjects,  up  to  tlie  present  time,  have  died,  against  five  out  of 
the  last  twenty-eiglit  delivered  under  the  other  method.  On  the 
other  hand,  *'our  success,'*  says  Dr*  Joseph  Price,  who  has  thus  far 
produced  the  best  statistics  of  pci-sonal  abdominal  work  which  the 
world  affords,  "in  supra-vaginal  extra-peritoueal  hysterectomy  for 
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ibmids,  and  the  low  mortality  accompanying  the  operation  haa 
Ri^ured  oor  faith  in  the  Forro  operation.'*  '*  Hysterectomy  should 
be  i>erforin€d,"  he  continues,  *^  wherever  the  C«isiirean  section  is 
necessary."  Thus  tlie  conlroversy  goes  on,  but  out  of  the  din  and 
smoke  of  the  tumult  we  gather  indieutious  of  the  advantage  of  the 
Porro  over  the  Sanger  operation  for  tlie  use  of  the  average  surgeon 
and  gynspcologist  outside  of  hospital  walls.  It  is  more  easily  and 
exjK'ditiou.sly  performed^  and,  what  to  my  mind  commends  it  still 
luorei  the  iwssibility  of  future  impregnation  is  prevented.  The  sen- 
timentaliiy  in  which  some  indulge,  and  the  amiability  which  would 
^encourage  reprovlucfion  by  such  women  of  weak,  dcformerl,  and 
Usually  dependent  ehihlren,  should  bedi8tK}untenaoced.  The  record 
which  Ro>H?nburg  found  of  thirty-six  ca^es  wherein  Caftsareau  section 
had  been  performed  froiu  two  to  Qye  limits  on  the  same  woman,  is  to 
toy  mind  deeply  revolting. 

As  in  the  wise  of  supra- vaginal  hvtjterectomy  under  other  circum- 
•tanccs,  some  late  operators  have  treated  the  stump  according  to 
"Various  intra-alxlominal  or  intra-pelvic,  if  not  strictly  intra-perito- 
neali  methods^  hut  the  ordinary  operator  will  still  prefer  to  fasten 
the  stump  at  the  abdominal  opening* 

Citmirean  Operations  vs.  Vniniotomif. — The  acxjoucheur  who  pos- 
eei^ees  surgical  skill  will  hereafter  reserve  his  |>erforator,  his  erani- 
olomy  forceps,  and  Iiisceplialotrilie  for  use  only  upon  the  dead  foitus. 
for,  with  the  child  still  living,  abdominal  section  and  symphyse- 
otomy are  the  operations  to  be  considered.  Upon  a  dead  foetus,  in  a 
pelvis  measuring  iu  excess  of  3  or  at  the  leant  2^  inches,  such  instru- 
ments will  afford  ocmsional  aid,  but  not  elsewhere.  This  is  the  dic- 
tum of  late  obstetrical  authorities,  and  yet  I  can  a^neeive  of  an 
occasional  case  in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  no  surgical  skill 
themselves  and  cannot  readily  summon  those  who  do  possess  it, 
wherein  an  exception  to  this  rule  may  properly  lie.  The  practitioner 
who  is  inexperienced  in  surgery  of  the  abdomen,  but  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  obstetrit^l  manipuhuion,  will  be  less  likely  to  do  serious 
harm  witli  the  perforator  and  allied  instruments  than  with  the 
knife;  and  to  such  cases,  with  an  environment  decidedly  unfavor- 
able so  far  as  concerns  consultative  facilities,  rigid  rules  cannot  be 
applied. 

Imhio*Pnbioiomy. — I  should  not  fail  to  refer  to  a  congener  of  sym- 
physeotomy known  as  FarabeuPs  operation,  which  consists  of  section 
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*»f  the  pelvis  at  a  point  abont  2  inches  to  the  right  or  left  iif  the 
fijrmphysig  pubis,  according  in  tlje  direction  of  the  pelvic  contraction. 
It  is  inteniUnl  for  crises  of  oblic|nely-contracted  pelvis,  wherein  sym- 
physeotomy wonH  be  comparatively  ineffectual.  The  mont  recent 
example  of  this  operation,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  report,  is  from 
the  clinic  of  Prof.  I*inani,  of  Parii?. 

In  order  to  miik^  the  result  of  this  operation  satisfactory,  vlh  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  the  greatest  care  will  be  requisite,  owing  lo  the  prewnce, 
at  the  site  of  section  as  designated,  of  the  obturator  nerve  which 
supplies  adductor  muscle*?  of  the  thigli.  In  meaBureinenUi  recently 
made  on  the  eadaver,  I  find  that  the  point  of  exit  of  this  nerve,  at 
the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen,  is  just  2 
inches  from  the  sym|>hysis.  The  obturator  vessels  are  also  found 
at  the  same  point.  To  go  to  the  outer  side  of  thia  o|^ning  would 
materially  diminish  the  danger  of  section,  but  the  operator  must 
recollect  that  the  nerve  there  lies  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  tlie  pubis.  If  section  is  made  at  a  nearer  |Kiiot 
the  body  of  the  pubis  alone  will  be  cut,  and,  owing  to  proximity  of 
this  line  of  inci&ion  to  the  symphysis,  the  special  advantage  of  the 
operation!  over  symphyseotomy  will  be  measurably  diminished.  The 
best  jioint  for  section  is  probably  about  2 J  iuehes  from  the  symphy- 
sis. The  direction  of  tlie  section  will  l>e  downwards  and  somewhat 
inwarde,  the  chain  saw  cutting  first  tiie  transver-ic  and  then  the  de- 
scending pubic  rami.  Of  course,  the  obturator  nerve  can  \m 
avoided  by  careful  adjustment  of  the  saw  about  the  transverse 
ramus. 

Piftexia  in  the  Puerperium, — Advanced  notions  concerning  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  pyrexia  have  been  maintained  and  strength- 
ened. I  have  frequently  seen  the  temperature  in  the  puerperium  run 
up  to  103^  and  104^  for  a  few  hours  ajid  then  subside  under  the  in- 
fluence of  simple  remedies,  and  therefore  great  haste  in  the  matter  of  H 
operative  interference  is  by  me  discountenanced.  But  when  the 
temperature  is  diH|>osed  Lo  remain  high,  or  when  there  is  a  decide*! 
rigor  at  the  beginning  of  the  pyrexia,  with  no  explanation  tractable 
to  disturbance  distant  from  the  pelvis,  little  time  should  be  anottc<l 
to  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment.  First  of  all,  let  the  vagina  be 
waslieil  out  with  a  gentle  stream  of  hot  boiled  water.  If  the  symp- 
toms do  not  improve  witliin  a  few  hours,  or  if  the  temperature  is 
only  temporarily  lessened,  the  uterus  siiou Id  be  carefully  washed  out 
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With  plain  boiled  water,  ample  provision  being  made  for  the  return  of 
tlie  fluid.  Then  seizing  the  cervix  with  a  pair  of  bullet  forceps  and 
drawing  it  downwards  until  it  is  within  ea^^y  reach,  the  uterine  cavity 
should  he  wi}>ed  out  repeatedly  with  pled^t?Ls  of  absorbent  cotton  or 
iodoftinn  gauze.  If  tins  should  fail  to  give  more  than  temporary 
relief,  the  organ  should  be  curetted  and  packed  with  either  iodoform 
or  steriliztM]  gauze,  the  end  of  the  strip  Inking  allowed  to  trail  inio 
tlie  vagina  for  drainage  purposes.  If  up  to  this  puint  the  manipu- 
lation has  licen  done  with  due  regard  to  asepsis,  the  packing  may 
aafely  l>e  left  twenty -four  hours>  and  jriubsequently  renewed  if  re- 
quired. It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  this  manipulation 
would  better  be  left  undone  unless  it  be  done  with  strict  regard  to 
perfect  cleanliness,  A  thoroughly  clean  vulva  and  vagina  and 
uterus  are  absolutely  essential,  and  the  fingers  of  the  operator,  the 
instruments,  and  the  packing  material  must  be  above  suspicion. 

If  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  after  packing  tlie  temperature 
does  not  approach  normal,  and  the  otlier  symptoms  do  not  evince 
corresponding  improvement,  we  are  lell  to  infer  that  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  while  originally  within  the  tract  which  has  been  thus 
treateil,  has  now  located  itself  within  the  lymphatics,  the  veins,  the 
tubes,  or  has  invaded  the  peritoneal  cavity.  When  this  is  true  some 
practice  laparotomy  without  delay,  but,  in  view  of  the  results  of  such 
operations,  as  shown  by  reliable  statistics,  I  would  still  withhold  my 
hand  for  a  season,  meanwhile  hoping  to  obtain  from  our  deep-acting 
remedies  results  unlooked  for  by  Old-Sehool  practitioners*  This 
relegates  laparotomy,  in  such  cases,  to  the  place  of  a  dernier  res- 
sort 

Epmoicmif, — I  am  convinced,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
that  the  operation  of  episiotoiny  is  far  more  com motily  used  than 
formerly.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  I  appealed  to  several  of 
our  prominent  obstetrical  practitioners  for  their  experience  with  the 
operation,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  few  had  become  familiar 
with  it  in  a  clinical  way*  At  that  time  I  had  resorted  to  it  a  few 
times,  but  of  late  I  have  had  rather  frequent  recourse  to  it. 

Whereas  it  was  my  former  custom  to  make  several  small  in- 
cisions on  either  side  of  the  vulva,  I  now  make  but  one  on  each 
side,  and  that  of  sutlicient  depth  to  give  the  needed  circumference. 
The  authors  who  mention  the  subject  at  all  usually  advise  that  the 
iDcisions  be  made  with  a  knife,  and  that  we  leave  the  integument  in- 
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tact  or  nearly  so;  but  this  is  not  my  practice.     When  the  (>erinffiQin 

is  bulgiiVg,  and  the  vulvar  circle  is  tense,  with  every  certainty  of 
laceration,  I  slip  the  scissors  under  the  thin  margin  and  cut  outwards 
and  backwards  from  a  lialf  to  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch.  By  this 
means  the  vulvar  circumference  is  greatly  augmented  and  the  jieri- 
naeura  is  saved.  After  delivery  of  the  secuudines  I  put  two  or  three 
<.'utgut  sutures  into  each  wound,  and  the  result  is  usually  a  perfect 
vulva,  I  confess  to  a  partiality  for  this  operation,  and  have  yet 
to  meet  the  case  wherein  1  have  had  occasion  to  regret  my  resort 
to  it. 

Immediate  Repair  of  Parturient  Lacerations. — The  demand  for 
immediate  attention  to  lacerations  involving  the  vulva  and  vagina  is 
becoming  more  imperative,  while  some  teach  and  practice  imme<liate 
suturing  of  even  cervical  rents.  Sui'ely  the  time  is  ripe  for  declar- 
ing that  tlie  accoucheur  wlio  tails  to  suture  vulvar  reob*  is  guilty  of 
gross  neglect.  Nor  should  one  l>e  allowetl  to  escape  censure  under 
the  plea  that  anything  short  of  an  extensive  laceration  is  not  reck- 
oned by  him  as  a  laceration. 

Suture  of  such  wounrls  must  he  thorough,  etnoe  otherwise  the 
operation  will  prove  un^tisfactory. 

AsepHM, — Kssential  progress  is  being  made  by  the  great  botly  of 
obstetric  practitioners  in  the  direction  of  thorough  cleanliness  in 
midwifery  practice,  but  there  is  still  much  room  for  reform  in  this 
direction.  The  slackness  of  many  accoucheurs  is  truly  appalling. 
Filthy  instruments  and  filthy  fingers  appear  to  he  the  rule  rather 
than  tlie  exception.  B<»th  students  and  practitioners  need  education 
along  this  line, 

DiSCUssroN. 


L.  C.  GR06VEN0R,  M.D. :  I  don't  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
have  anything  to  say  to  this  able  paper.  I  have  enjoyed  it  in- 
tensely. It  is  as  full  of  meat  as  a  nut,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
our  Homa^opathic  obstetricians  coming  clear  to  the  front  on  these 
very  important  subjects. 

Mahtha  G.  KfFLe\%  M.D. :  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
paper,  and  doubt  if  I  shall  be  able  to  add  anything  to  it.  I  wish 
to  say  that  within  a  year  or  two  I  have  had  what  I  consider  a  very 
important  method  of  using  the  fort.H'ps.  I  have  never  seen  it  men- 
tionecl  in  any  work — in  fact,  it  is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  rules 
that  were  given  me  for  the  use  of  forceps.  In  rny  obstetriciil  box  I 
carry  two  sizes  of  forceps,  the  medium  and  the  short,  the  very  smaiK 
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I  have  those  small  forceps  with  me  at  every  case^ancl  In  eases  where 
I  fear  a  laceration  of  ihe  perioteum  when  tlie  head  bulges  on  the 
perinieura,  when  I  come  to  that  pi^int  I  Rtretch  it.  If  I  fe^r 
that  the  outlet  is  not  snfBciently  large,  and  I  jndtjje  it  impressible  for 
the  head  to  pass,  tlien  I  take  my  scis.*=ors  and  make  the  htst  opera- 
tion spoken  of,  on  each  side.  When  tliere  ia  any  pain  and  the  liga- 
ments are  stretched,  I  make  a  cat  on  eiieh  side  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  an  inch,  a.s  I  think  best,  puttinjj^  in  f^nge^^^  as  they  are  neetled. 
That  is  very  much  better  than  a  laceration  of  the  perineeurn,  I  like 
that  operation  very  much  m  case  I  fear  there  is  to  he  a  laceration. 
Now,  to  avoid  a  la(3cnition,  I  liave  wurkcil  over  tlie  |>erinieum  and 
stretched  it  and  dilated  it  as  much  as  poi^iblc;  then  when  there  is 
no  pain,  I  put  in  my  small  force|)s.  If  a  pain  conies,  I  stop.  I 
work  when  there  in  no  pain,  when  every  part  is  relaxed.  I  can 
^t  then  the  be^^t  results.  I  have  tried  it  in  linndreds  of  cases,  and 
I  can  avoid  a  laceration  of  the  perinaura  many  times;  and  if  I  de- 
livered with  the  forceps  when  there  was  f>ain,  I  would  get  laceration^ 
1  will  say  this:  the  patients  are  not  frightened  by  the  word  fort*ep8» 
I  say  to  them,  **I  have  a  little  pair  of  spoons  here  that  will  help. 
I  will  shorten  the  operation,"  I  think  mine  are  the  Higbee  forceps 
— the  smallest  size  you  can  find. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  use  large  forceps  as  welh  I  want 
to  say  that  sonieiimes  I  can  get  along  better  without  any  forceps; 
but  when  you  dej)end  upon  delivering  witlnnit  the  pain  and  expul- 
bive  eflbrts  of  natui*e,  you  have  got  to  use  a  little  force.  Sometimes 
I  get  along  without  using  any  forceps.  You  cannot  use  force  with- 
out pain* 

Br*  Hinoston  :  Almost  the  last  words  of  one  of  the  doctons  was 
that  he  Lielieved  that  it  was  almost  a  rule,  rather  than  the  exceptioUi 
that  obstetrical  cases  were  attendeil  without  any  aire  as  to  asepsis. 
Now,  in  my  discussion  of  the  paper  before  this  one^  I  rather  sup- 

iWR^HJ  that  the  people  here  thought  that  I  was  one  of  tliat  class,  and 
[  don't  believe  I  h»ok  like  a  very  dirty  man,  I  am  heartily  in 
concon^l  with  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  aseptic  condition  should 
1)6  adhere<l  to;  and  when  I  remarked  that  I  thought  it  was  fierhaps 
better  to  stay  out  of  the  vagina  than  to  go  into  it  under  certain  cir- 
enmstanees,  I  don't  want  to  t>e  understood  that  that  wa.s  my  method. 
On  the  contrary,  if  I  had  had  time  to  finish,  I  would  have  said  that 
after  I  go  away  from  my  cases,  I  insist  that  the  nurse  shall  leave 
them  alone — keep  out  of  thai  domain.  I  permit  none  of  these  an- 
tiseptic washings  tijat  we  have  here  recommende*]  in  the  journals 
and  elsewhere,  to  be  ctirrie<l  out  every  day  or  twice  a  day.  On  the 
contmry,  I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  have  trained  nurses,  we  had 
better  keep  the  nurse  away  from  that  domain.  I^et  us  make  the 
vagina  as  a-septic  as  possible.  I^et  us  be  as  cleanly  as  possible. 
These  are  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  I  was  glad  tliat  this  paper 
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came  up  after  the  .other  one,  because  I  felt  that  I  was  misancler- 
stood. 

H.  E.  Beebe,  M.D.  :  The  measures  recommeDded  are  all  very 
goody  but  I  think  it  is  quite  well  proveu  that  of  later  years  lacera- 
tion of  the  perinteum  is  more  frequent  when  the  shoulders  are  passed 
than  when  the  head  is  passed. 

Sheldon  Leavitt,  M.D.,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  :  I  have 
nothing  of  im|>ortance  to  add,  though  I  might  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  forceps  as  mentioned,  more  especially  by 
Dr.  Ripley.  These  short  forceps — these  very  short  forceps — are  a 
convenience,  to  say  the  least.  The  use  of  emollients,  as  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Ripley,  is  an  excellent  practice;  but  we  must  give  what 
Graves  demanded — the  tincture  of  time,  in  which  the  perineum 
may  accommodate  itself  to  the  size  of  the  foetal  head.  But  the  cases 
of  which  I  spoke,  in  which  episiotomy  is  desirable,  are  those  in 
which  we  have  given  the  time,  and  the  vulvar  opening  is  hard  and 
unyielding,  and  the  head  out  of  proportion  to  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, where  laceration  is  received,  from  the  experience  which 
we  have  had,  we  may  introduce  the  scissors  and  make  the  incision 
to  which  I  have  alluded* 
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PUERPERAL  FEVER. 
By  J.  B,  Greoo  Cdstis,  M.Dv,  Washdjotok,  D.  C 


Eacb  journal  that  has  been  placed  upon  our  desk  during  the  last 
six  DKiDthi?  has  told  us  oi  the  Wnrld'H  Honnieopathic  Congress,  and 
now  we  stand  before  this  body  of  representative  men,  and  are  re- 
minded that  the  eyes  of  the  physicians  of  the  world  are  upon  ub, 
and  that  they  are  asking  why  we  Homfeopathisits  are  given  this 
special  auxiliary  Congress.  The  answer  must  come  from  us,  and  if 
we  fail  to  expreas  here  our  distinctive  opinions,  and  to  show,  with 
reason,  what  we  do  as  a  distinctive  school,  we  can  no  longer  lay 
claim  to  distinctive  rights  and  privileges. 

Our  fiohool  has  added  so  much  that  is  original  to  human  knowl- 
edge, that  we  can  by  right  appropriate  whatever  is  of  value  to  sci- 
ence wherever  found,  and  by  virtue  of  our  law,  can  ciist  oifand  dis- 
whatever  is  worthless  in  the  realm  of  therapeutics,  the  science 
in  which  we  lead. 

With  tlus  introduction,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  puerperal 
fever,  a  disease  of  especial  interest  to  us  as  obstetricians,  not  only 
liecause  of  its  reputed  fatality,  but  also  beciiuse  of  its  various  aetiology. 
The  physician  who  masters  the  history,  ctjiuse,  pr^jgress  and  results 
of  this  disease,  has  a  general  knowletlge  sufficient  for,  and  is  equal 
to  the  discussion  of  any  febrile  disorder.  This  statement  is  not 
surprising,  when  as  an  accepted  definition,  we  state  that  pueri>era! 
fever  is  any  continued  fever  occurring  in  connection  with  child- 
birth. 

Tiie  history,  briefly  given,  is  first  traditional,  RacheFa  death  being 
attributed  to  that  cause.  Ilippwjrates  describes  isolated  cases.  In 
fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  has  made  its  ravages  during 
all  ages,  though  it  waa  not  recognized  as  a  positive  epidemic  fever 
until  lying-in  institutions  were  establi.^hed.  After  their  establish- 
ment, when  records  were  more  complete,  we  have  it  appearing  in 
epidemic  form,  always  with  some  yeara  intervening^  and  travelling 
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over  the  world,  thus:  In  1750,  in  Lyons,*  in  1760,  m  Loodoii;  in 
17^5,  in  Copenhagen  ;  in  1767,  in  Dublin  ;  in  1770^  in  Germany,  etc. 

During  these  epidemics  it  raged  with  such  intensity  that  thedeatln 
rate  ro«c  in  Vienna,  as  late  as  1842,  to  almrjst  16  per  cent,  of  the 
women  confiticfl.  The  points  to  l>e  noticed  here  are,  that  the  db- 
ea^  occurred  in  the  fi»rm  of  an  epidemic,  as  well  as  a  spnmdic  dii*- 
ea^.  An  old  writer  from  whom  we  have  learned  ranch,  divklerl 
di?iea'?es  into  sporadic  and  epidemic.  According  to  that  writer,  fspo- 
radic  diBeaseft  are  those  engendered  by  meteoric  or  telluric  agencies?, 
to  the  morbific  influence  of  which  only  a  few  persons  are  suaceptihle 
at  a  time.  Next  to  this  class  csorae  the  q»idemic  dis<^ises,  which 
attack  many  persons  at  the  same  time.  They  arise  from  the  same 
caui^e,  and  individual  ca«f^  resemble  each  other.  These  dis 
usually  become  infectious  when  they  pervade  crowded  dfetricti. 

The  disease  in  question  in  its  ma ni refutations,  falls  under  these 
definitions,  the  author  referre^l  to  is  our  revered  Hahnemann,  and 
there  is  between  the  lines  of  these  definitions  all  that  our  scientists 
of  to-day  have  developed. 

In  1847,  Semniel Weiss  observed  that  in  the  wards  in  Vienna 
where  the  physicians  attended,  the  more  fever  cases  occurred,  and 
that  the  mortality  was  greatest,  while  in  those  wards  attended  by 
mid  wives  the  mortality  was  comparatively  small.  In  the  first 
wards,  medical  students  were  allowed  to  examine  the  patients  re- 
gardless of  their  previous  occupation,  whether  in  the  dissecting  room 
or  in  the  surgical  ward.  As  a  result  of  the^  observations  Semrael- 
vf^m  advanced  the  doctrine  that  pueri^eral  fever  wm  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  a  poison  from  an  external  source. 

Simpson  and  others  in  1850  claimed  and  proved  to  the  satis factiou 
of  many,  that  this  fever  was  identical  with  surgical  I  fever. 

Note  here  that  the  physicians  ainj  medical  students  were  important 
factors  in  the  propagation  and  spread  of  the  rlisease,  and  also  that  it 
did  then,  as  it  does  now,  come  from  the  intrfwhiction  into  the  system 
of  detxjm posing  animal  matter.  These  statements  in  brief  give  the 
history  of  the  disease  under  discussion. 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  announce  nur  conclnsion 
as  to  the  setiology  of  puerperal  fever. 

1,  We  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  believiug  that 
it  does  occur  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  When  in  this  form  it  i* 
fx>ntagious  and  infectious,  and  that  it  should  be  placed  amonL'  thv 
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jpiasmatic  contagious  diseases.  Tliis  is  the  disease  of  which  Noeg- 
th  isolated  the  germ.  This  germ  may  enter  the  body  through 
the  lungs,  stomach  or  vaghial  tract,  it  may  be  introdoced  prior  to 
confinement  and  lay  dormant,  not  developing  till  after  delivery. 

We  are  all  justified  in  being  guide*!  by  our  experience,  and  in 
forming  our  conclusions  in  accordance  tlierewith,  and  we  must  not 
ignore  evidence  from  reliable  sources.  We  believe  that  we  have 
seen  a  specific  form  of  puerperal  fever. 

We  know  that  each  year  many  of  us  have  cases  of  ciiolera-mor- 
bus,  cholerine,  or  severe  diarrhoja,  whifh  present  the  symptoms  of 
cholera.  Some  of  these  are  fatal,  and  there  is  no  way  of  distinguish- 
ing by  symptoms  between  our  cai^es  and  those  of  true  cholera  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  single,  and  that  they  do  not  appear  in  epidemic 
form*  True,  the  microscope  gives  us  a  test,  but  how  many  of  us 
use  it,  or  can  use  it?  We  believe  that  cholera  does  occur  in  the 
form  of  an  epidemic,  individual  ca«es  presenting  the  same  symptoms, 
and  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is  iufectious  and  contagious. 
Few  of  us  have  had  pti-sonal  experience  with  epidemic  cholera. 
Because  many  have  not  had  experience  with  puerperal  fever  in  epi- 
demic form,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  face  of  the 
history  we  have. 

This  form  of  puerperal  fever  is  contagious  in  the  highest  degree. 
No  physician  should  take  other  ra?»es  of  labor  while  in  attendance 
upon  a  case  of  puerperal  fever  of  this  variety, 

2,  Physicians,  students,  midwivesor  nurses  can  infect  our  patients 
and  so  cause  puerperal  fever.  When  bo  infected  it  is  by  rea*^0D  of 
the  introduction  of  decaying  animal  matter,  or  the  ptomaines  pro- 
duced during  the  progress  of  anotlier  diseased  condition. 

Pregnancy  presents  a  physiological  condition  which  tends  to  hy- 
pertrophy. The  puerperal  state  is  a  physiolc^ical  condition  tending 
to  atrophy. 

After  labor  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage,  shock,  more  or  less 
laceration  and  traumatism,  the  patient's  vitality  is  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Consequently  they  are  especially  susceptible  to  disease,  and  the 
patient  is  in  a  peculiar  state,  which  peculiarity,  we  can  hardly  de- 
scribe. She  is  exposed  to  the  above  described  dangers.  It  is 
rational  also  on  evidence,  to  assume  that  germs  which  would  under 
other  circumstances  be  harmless,  are  now  poisonous,  so  that  the 
danger  from  infection  by  her  attendants  is  greater  than  under  any 
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ather  circumstances  wlien   the  physiciaa  is  calW  upon   for  affiii 
anoe. 

Any  interference  witli  tlie  physiological  ccmditiou  of  atropliy  raay 
cause  an  auto-infection.  Tliis  is  es|>ecially  true  when  traumatism  h 
introduced  as  a  factor.  When,  under  any  circumHtanees,  traumatio 
influeuceH  arrest  circulation  completely  or  is  of  such  a  character  or 
extent  to  render  ita  returti  impossible,  we  have  fever,  the  danger  of 
which  de|>ends  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury*  Ordinarily  the  in- 
Hatninatory  condition  remains  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  but  when  in 
connection  with  labor  it  interferes  with  the  process  of  atrophy,  we 
have  m  a  result,  a  continued  fever. 

3.  Evidence  that  we  cannot  dispute  teaches  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate rehition  between  many  aises  of  puerperal  fever  and  the  zymotic 
diseases;  diphtheria,  erysiiKlas,  and  so  forth.  Personally  we  have 
been  able  to  distinctly  trace  three  cases  directly  to  diphtheria.  One 
case  which  occurred  tliis  winter,  a  patient  who  was  nearing  her  con* 
finement  |ieriod,  left  her  home  because  of  the  presence  of  a  case  of 
diphtheria.  Ten  days  after  she  was  delivered,  and  in  thirty  hours 
after  delivery,  puer|>eral  fever  was  announced  by  the  initial  chill. 
Her  attending  physician  hari  not  seen  tlie  diphtheria  case.  Our  in- 
ference is  that  the  poison  lay  dormant  in  her  system  until  after  de- 
livery. 

We  do  not  consider  cases  belonging  to  the  hist  two  canes  eonta- 
gious  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  tlie  ph^^sician  using  especial 
care  need  not  give  up  his  obstetrit^ul  practice,  because  he  is  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  have  one  patient  so  a  fleeted. 

The  symptoms  as  observed  by  us,  antl  of  the  disease  as  It  ha«  ap- 
peared among  us  are  as  follows  : 

The  first  is  a  chill  of  short  duration,  occurring  from  thirty  tu  forty- 
eight  hours  after  delivery,  fallowed  by  a  fever  of  great  intensity. 
The  chills  return  at  irregular  intervals,  though  the  fever  never  leaves 
entirely.  The  temperature  in  true  puerperal  fever  describes  a  curve 
of  about  forty-eight  hours  in  length,  the  fever  rising  the  first  half 
and  declining  the  second. 

The  patient  may  or  may  not  present  any  spots  of  local  tendern€ 
though  there  is  generally  some  intoleramHi  of  touch  over  the  whc 
abdomen ;  single  spots  of  tenderness  are  more  frequently  found  in  tl 
ovarian  region. 

The  patient  soon  reaches  a  typhoid  condition  as  regards  tongue ' 
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and  bowels,  thotigh  puerperal  fever  is  generally  accompanied  by 
profu^  sweat! Dg,  and  there  is  but  little  delirium.  These  syroptoma 
are  constant  regardless  of  temperature,  which  frequently  reaches 
104i^  to  105,  on  the  first  and  third  days.  There  is  usually  drarrhoBa 
after  the  fifth  day,  the  stools  being  profuse,  yellow  and  gushing, 
often  uncontrollable. 

The  ioc^hial  discharge  is  not  immedititely  affected,  but  gradually 
diminishes,  and  is  not  especially  faiLid.  The  milk  either  does  not 
make  its  appearance,  or  the  breasts  make  but  a  feeble  eiTort  to  es- 
tablish their  function. 

The  duration  of  the  ftjver  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
is  seven  days,  reaching  its  greatest  intensity  on  the  fifth,  but  if  the 
temperature  reaches  98i  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  it  will 
return  during  the  following  week;  iu  fact  we  have  seen  it  return  on 
each  seventh  day  for  several  weeks  after  convalescence  was  fully  es- 
tablished. 

We  base  our  diagnosis  on  the  peculiar  cars^e  marked  on  the  tem- 
perature chart,  the  condition  of  the  lochia,  the  non-appeurauoe  of  the 
milk,  and  the  absence  of  any  localizetl  inflammation.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  differentiate  from  malarial  fever  with  itii  twenty-four  hour 
curve  and  previous  history,  also  from  the  fact  that  malarial  fever 
diminishes  the  milk  but  doei*  not  destroy  it;  from  fever  and  chill  from 
suppression  of  lochral  discharges,  by  the  difference  in  tlie  head 
symptoms,  winch  disappear  with  the  return  of  the  dii?charge;  from 
retro-mastitia  by  its  later  onset  and  the  local  symptoms;  from  septi- 
C4e m  i a  the  res  nit  o f  reta  i  n ed  f r a g  m  e n  t  s  o f  |> lacen  t  a,  by  t  he  k  u o  w  I ed  ge 
,4>o  the  part  of  the  physician  that  the  placenta  was  complete  when 
ipelted,  and  the  fcetor  of  the  lochia.  Remember  that  this  condi- 
tion (septicfemia)  is  first  one  of  local  inflammation ;  true  the  system 
may  l>ec«>me  poisoned,  but  that  is  secondary.  Puerperal  fever  is  a 
constitutional  fever,  the  poison  being  introduced  direc^tly  iuto  the 
system;  the  other  is  local  and  the  patient's  life  is  often  saved  by  the 
formation  of  an  abscess.  We  may  also  have  pyaemia,  the  result  of 
the  absorption  of  the  discharge  of  an  old  abscess.  The  history  and 
later  development  of  the  symptoms  will  allow  us  to  differentiate. 


As  10  the  prognosis,  it  is  always  grave, 


though 


in  view  of  the 


possibilities  of  our  own  materia  medica  we  need  fear  it  no  more  than 
we  would  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  in  a  non*puerperal  patient*  I  say 
scarlet  fever  because  I  know  of  no  condition  so  like  it  in  range  of 
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temperature  and  course  eveii  to  the  desquamation  which  sometimes 
follows  i)iierj)eral  fever. 

History  aiid  aetiology  are  the  same  in  all  8chools;  ppeventive 
medicine  should  be*  In  the  ease  of  many  diseases  our  school  offers 
more  than  any  other. 

Ret^alling  the  part  the  physician  plays  as  a  cause,  what  course 
ehoLild  he  follow  as  to  prophylaxis?  One  word  cover*  all  hiii  duty, 
to  our  mind:  Cleanliness,  Cleanliness  of  the  patient'd  person, 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  nurse,  cleanliness  of  in- 
struments. Everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  patient  roust 
be  in  as  perfect  an  aseptic  condition  as  possible.  No  normal  dis- 
charge from  uterus  or  vagina  before,  during,  or  after  labor  containg 
any  noxious  liactcria*  Our  friends  of  the  antiseptic  school  insist 
that  we  shall  use  the  douche  before  labor,  and  in  labor  longconrinued 
use  it  during  its  progress,  and  are  certain  of  the  necessity  for  the  uiK 
of  the  antisr:ptic  duuthc  after  labor. 

The  definition  of  the  term  **  Homoeopathic  Obstetrician/'  like  that 
of  all  others,  is  to  assist  women  during  the  lying-in  [Jeriod,  the 
essence  of  llie  definition  being  in  the  word  '*  assist.'*  If  he  ha-^ 
foHowed  the  above  instructions  he  can,  during  the  lying-in  |»eriod, 
assist  without  fear  of  causing  injury  ur  that  he  has  introduced  any 
poison, 

I^t  me  call  attention  here  to  tlte  fact  that  there  is  as  much  danger 
in  his  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  the  supposed  antiseptic  prop- 
erties of  drugs  commonly  in  use,  as  there  is  danger  in  the  drugs 
themselves  tu  the  patient.  The  natural  logical  conclusion  of  the 
teaching  of  the  antiseptic  enthusiast  is  that  the  physician  can 
attend  more  than  one  case  of  pitcrpenil  fever  if  he  only  uses  suf- 
ficient antise[)tte  solution.  That  he  may  attend  cases  of  erysipela?*, 
even  take  part  in  post-mortem  examinations,  without  <langer  to  his 
obstetrical  patients,  provided  he  uses  sufficient  antiseptic  solu- 
tion. We  see  in  this  the  greatest  danger,  and  would  caution 
teachers  not  to  give  loo  grejit  liberty  to  their  students  by  ex|iattiit- 
ing  too  strongly  upon  the  wonderful  power  of  this  or  that  favorite 
solution. 

There  is  no  analogy  in  nature  justifying  the  course  as  taught  in 
most  of  our  colleges.  We,  after  much  searching,  fail  to  find  any 
record  of  pucrjK?ral  fever  among  animals  excepting  when  operations 
have  been  performed  ;  the  terrible  doctor  again  the  cause. 
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And  sIjouUI  poison  have  been  introdiicecl,  what  then?  Its  course 
through  ihe  system  has  been  so  rapid  that  its  toxic  effect  is  shown 
by  ihe  oh  ill,  the  high  temjierature,  etc.,  while  h)cal  manifefltatioii  of 
ae  disease  is  still  insignificant,  so  that  we  cannot  liope  by  any  locally 
ftplied  remedit's  to  mo<]i fy  its  ef!ec!ts.  After  the  germ  has  once 
penetrated  the  ti**sues,  we  soon  have  eonstfmtional  fever,  in  which 
the  local  organs  are  but  slightly  im|)licated.  But,  doctor,  look  at 
the  records.  Trne^  since  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  tiH?atment 
the  disease «has  \yeen  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  prohibition  of 
examination  by  the  students  without  preparation  was  stopped  at  the 
same  time;  so  was  the  isolation  of  patients  commenced;  so  was  care 
on  the  part  of  the  attendant  physician  as  to  habits  first  commenced. 
We  claim  that  there  is  certainly  no  analogy  in  nature  for  the  use  of 
the  dtmche  and  no  argument  further  than  that  puerpeml  fever  di- 
minished after  their  introduction.  The  women  of  the  present  day 
have  not  improved  in  their  **  getting  up '^  by  these  means,  and, 
further,  I  believe  that  the  use  of  the  douL'he  interferes  with  nature's 
metiiods  of  re]>airing  the  injuries  of  child-birth.  It  weakens  the 
tissue"?,  and  unless  something  has  been  left  behind  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  physician  there  is  nothing  that  nature  has  not  fully  provided 
for.  Again,  the  douche  is  atlvoc^ted  to  stop  the  absorption  of  |ios- 
sibly  present  jwisons.  The  same  power  of  absorption  is  present  to 
pick  up  the  drtig^  and  how  any  Homoeopath ist  who  certainly 
believes  in  the  sixth  potency  can  use  any  antiseptic  solutions  and 
still  expect  clear-cut  indications  for  his  remedies,  we  don't  under- 
ind. 

The  oft-repeatefl  example  of  the  savage  and  of  the  hard-working 
woman  is  u  reproach  on  the  obstetrician  more  than  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  Ids  patients.  I^t  us  l>e  pre[>ared  to  meet  dis- 
eased conditions  when  they  come,  but  not  cause  them,  and  if  our 
consciem.^  is  clear  that  we  have  not  introduced  poison  by  lack  of 
car©,  we  need  not  follow  any  of  the  fashions  of  the  day*  The  young 
doctor  IS  taught,  slioiild  he  use  the  latest  antiseptics  and  lose  his  pa- 
tient, tliat  it  wtis  the  visitation  of  Providence,  and  no  fault  of  hin. 
But  if  his  patient  should  die  under  other  circumstances  he  is  cul- 
pable. Away  with  surh  nonsense,  and  especially  by  those  who  have 
at  their  command  remedies  which,  when  used  under  our  law,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teachings  of  our  materia  raedica,  which  seems  at 
times  to  have  been  written  by  inspiration,  are  far  more  certain  as 
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mtcrobe  killers  than  any  of  the  ooal-tar  prod  nets,  and  the  danger 
of  introducing  disease  by  the  obstetrician  is  far  less  than  of  pro- 
ducing disease  by  Corrosive  sublimate  added  to  the  hydrant  water 
of  the  day.  That  cases  have  died  from  mercurial  poison  is  just  as 
certain  as  that  puerperal  fever  has  claimed  its  victims. 

Fortunately,  as  Homceopathists,  our  treatment  does  not  dej>end 
upon  aetiology,  and  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  that,  there  is 
no  ^eaJs^on  for  hesitation  as  to  treatment.  As  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, we  see  no  greater  reason  to  fear  the  result  in  this  diseiise  than 
in  any  other  severe  sickness. 

What,  I  am  asked,  are  the  remedies?  First  of  all,  Rhus;  I 
never  saw  a  case  where  it  was  not  called  for  sooner  or  later.  So 
constant  1ms  been  this  ex|3erience  that  I  anticipate  tlie  condition  by 
giving  it  in  the  absence  of  other  directly  indicated  remedies,  or  when 
the  temperature  remains  stationary,  not  improving  under  previously 
pr^cribed  remeilies.  I  need  not  before  this  Ijody  recount  the  sym|>- 
toms,  but  will  add  the  warning  that  you  neoil  not  wait  for  looseness 
of  the  bowels  to  appear  before  prescribing  Rhus,  as  has  lieen  recom* 
mended  in  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Among  other  remedies,  of 
course,  we  have  Aconite  fur  the  clmracteristic  fear  of  death  and  rest- 
lessness; Bryonia,  when  the  abdominal  tenderness  is  marked,  but 
this  is  rarely  the  case;  Hyoscyamus  for  the  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine  and  stools;  Belladonna  when  the  head  symptoms  preilominate; 
Arsenicum  for  its  characteristic  pulse  and  stomach  conditi*jn.  The 
use  of  Kali  carb.  has  been  verified  for  the  yellow,  gushing  stools 
which  so  frer|uentty  present  themselves  about  the  fifth  day.  Should 
the  locliial  discharge  become  offent^ive,  it  can  easily  be  corrected  by 
carefully -selected  remedies,  most  likely  Carbo  animal  is.  We  will 
state  here  that  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  retaiue<l 
membranes  or  plaeenta  left  in  the  uterus,  the  curette  is  indicated. 
If  spots  of  tenderness  apjiear  on  the  left  side,  Lachesis  will  help; 
if  on  the  right,  Lycopodium.  We  have  known  the  pain  to  disap* 
pear,  not  to  return,  in  a  very  few  1 1 ours  after  the  administration 
of  these  remedies.  Frequent  sponge  baths  are  advised,  their  fre- 
quency and  temperature  depending  upon  ihe  height  of  tlie  tempera- 
ture of  the  patient.  The  free  use  of  stimulants,  in  the  form  of  milk 
punch  or  brandy  and  water,  and,  if  naustti  is  present,  chumpagne. 
These  indications  are  the  result  of  experience.  I  can  imagine  some 
one  saying  that  we  should  not  have  had  so  much  experience  ha<i  the 
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doctor  followed  the  antiseptic  methods ;  he  would  not  have  seen  so 
much  puerperal  fever.  I^et  me  say,  for  the  gentlemen's  satisfaction, 
that  most  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  consultation 
with  other  physicians,  and  that  he  has  never  had  but  one  case  of  the 
disease  in  his  own  practice  at  one  time.  Again,  the  methods  which 
he  has  used  have  been  uniformly  crowned  with  success. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  again  repeat  that  we  give  this  as  our  experi- 
ence with  puerperal  fever,  believing  that  it  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
treat  this  disease  successfully  by  strictly  Homoeopathic  medicines  after 
the  manner  taught  by  our  founder;  that  if  it  is  followed,  the  patients 
will  be  able  to  return  sooner  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  and,  as  a  school, 
we  have  given  the  patient  the  advantage  of  the  beneficence  of  our 
laws.  Physicians  may  ask,  Why  should  we  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  methods  generally  recommended?  Because  if  you  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  the  law,  and  to  give  your  patient 
the  advantage  of  the  quickest,  safest  and  most  pleasant  methods  of 
cure,  you  are  not  true  to  your  patient,  not  true  to  yourself,  and  can 
give  no  reason  for  belonging  to  a  school  with  a  distinctive  name,  or 
to  one  which  has  a  special  auxiliary  congress. 
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Happily  both  Uiv  Llio  doctor  and  his  patients  this  disease  id  of  rare 
occurrence- 
It  h  a  violent  couvulftion,  epileptiform  in  character,  followed  by 
coma,  iKnurriug  dtinng  the  latter  months  of  gestation,  and  during 
and  after  labor.  Although  it  is  a  condition  of  great  peril  to  both 
mother  and  child  mucli  mn  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention,  allevia- 
tion, and  cure. 

Many  are  I  he  causes  which  in  the  \niA  Imve  Ixm  iLsvlgnud  tor  thit* 
malady  but  later  research  narrows  them  tlowrj  to  two  or  three.  All 
causes  sooner  dr  later  r«fer  to  a  functional  or  pathological  derange- 
ment of  the  kidneys.  Is  it  pressure  of  the  gmvid  uterus  upon  these 
organs  ? 

Is  it  pretisure  of  the  gmvrd  uterus  upon  the  solar  plexus,  thus 
interfering  with  the  renal  nerve-supply?  For  the  renal  plexus  re- 
ceiver a  large  part  of  its  nerve  fibre?*  from  the  solar  plexus. 

Is  it  some  peculiar  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero? 

Is  it  the  non -elimination  of  the  uric  acid — thus  constitntrng 
urtemia?  Is  it  albuminuria?  The  fact  that  albumen  is  so  constant 
a  factor  would  lead  us  to  think  so.  For  fifty  .years  albumen  has 
been  associated  with  this  disease  as  its  cause  and  has  been  so  at- 
tributed by  many  noted  authors. 

But  the  other  fact  that  eclampsia  occurs  in  ca^^s  where  little  or  no 
albumen  is  present  makes  us  look  for  still  other  causes. 

I  think  we  shall  find  them,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Tooker  once  sug- 
gestetl,  in  the  peculiar  nervous  tendency  of  certain  expectant  women. 

Some  have  attributed  it  to  amemia,  especially  cserebral  anaemia; 
but  the  gestating  woman  is  a  good  feeder^  and  if  eclamj>sia  occurrcil 
where  hmg  nausea  and  vomiting  had  been  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
the  system  been  depleted,  we  might  tlien  regard  it  as  a  eaQ»e. 

That  renal  insufficiency  through  pressure  uptm   these  organs  mny  , 
be  the  cause  receives  color  from   the  fact  that  eclampsia  occurs  in j 
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male  and  twin  pregoancies  ami  in  persons  of  contracted  pelvis.  The 
nmle  child  being  on  an  average  larger  than  the  female,  for  in  one 
hundred  cases  each  of  consecutive  male  and  of  consecutive  fumale 
births  I  found  a  difference  in  weight  in  favor  of  the  male  of  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  pound  on  the  average. 

That  it  occurs  in  priniipar®  and  especially  in  elderly  pritniparaB 
18  evidence  in  the  same  direction,  for  tlie  first  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men caus^es  more  resistance  and  pressure^ — and  when  these  abdominal 
parietes  have  settled  down  to  mature  life  without  distension,  as  in 
the  elderly  pri  mi  parse,  the  resistance  is  still  greater. 

That  these  a  Macks  are  due  to  pressure,  in  part  at  least,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  prompt  delivery  of  the  child — ^thus  removing 
this  pressure — ^pre vents,  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  a  recurrence 
of  the  convulsions. 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  premise  that  pressure  is  a  prime  cause 
then  we  can  deluce  our  prophylactic  hints. 

Hints, 

1.  Easy  habits  of  dress,  disc^irding  the  corset  and  the  bands  about 
the  waist,  thus  relieving  the  tension  here. 

2.  A  serai -prone  position  in  sleep,  the  abdomen  resting  upon  the 
couch  and  not  upon  the  kidneys. 

3.  Daily  massage  of  the  abdominal  parietes  using  warm  sweet  oil 
in  the  process. 

4.  In  the  rare  cases  where  peripheral  irritation  causes  the  convul- 
sions— remove  as  far  as  possible  all  sources  of  irritation.  These  with 
a  proper  affiliation  of  remedies  like  Arsenicum  and  Apis  will  pre- 
vent the  final  trouble  iu  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

Symptoms. 

Among  the  first  symptoms  noticed  are — a  puffiness  utider  the  eyes 
— specks  or  cobwebs  before  the  eyes — sounds  in  the  ears,  swelling  of 
the  feet,  ankles  and  also  of  the  wrists. 

These  symptoms  should  lead  to  an  immediate  examination  of  the 
urine  and  if  we  find  albumen  present  in  any  considerable  quantities^ 
we  should  immediately  commence  our  preventive  treatment.  Our 
armamentarium  is  full,  complete,  and  elfeetive  to  aymlut  this  state 
of  things. 

My  friend,  Dr,  Tooker^  the  eminent  professor  and  author,  once 
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met  me  ami  said  he  had  a  cai^e  which  promised  oonvuleions  at  labor, 
having  all  the  symptoms  which  precede  eclampsia.  He  ui^ed  me 
to  respond  promptly  if  I  were  called  to  his  aid.  A  proper  affilia- 
tion, however,  of  the  remedies  in  his  tskillful  hands  prevented,  and 
he  told  nie  later  that  she  pa^ed  through  the  ordeal  of  labor  safely- 

Perhaps  no  agent  i^  8o  valuable  at  ttie  time  of  the  coovulsioo^  ns 
chloroform  wisely  adminii^itered.  It  luis  held  many  a  case  in  check 
while  the  true  remetlium  vva^  «h)ing  its  curative  work. 

Perhai)8  Bell,  and  Opuim  are  the  mot>t  commonly  indicated 
remedies. 

It  setms  jit  range  that  two  remetlies  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  should  be  so  happily  and  uniformly  efficient  in  this  did-* 
ease. 

Some  Consult atfon  Cases. 


i 


Dr.  S.  N.  Snider  called  me  in  a  ca^se  of  eclampjiiiu  He  had 
Hvered  the  case  and  hoped  that  t!iie  would  t4*rmtnatts  the  convulsions 
as  it  so  frequently  doea — but  they  continued,  and  were  of  a  violent 
and  alarming  character  Chloroform  held  them  in  check  while  the 
BelL  was  doing  its  work.     This  case  made  a  goml  recovery. 

Prof.  Tooker  called  me  in  another  case  which  was  sprung  upon 
him  without  his  previous  konwledge  of  the  threatening. 

The  Jady  wtis  in  a  sertea  of  frequently  recurring  convulsions  when 
I  arrived.  It  was  a  primipara  past  thirty  years,  with  a  breech 
presentation,  the  breech  having  been  for  some  time  impacted  in  the 
Btraits, 

S<ime  convulsions  occurred  after  the  delivery,  but  under  Dr. 
Tooker's  skillful  handling  of  the  remedies  she  made  a  full  though 
tardy  recovery*  Later  she  moved  west,  had  another  child,  and  died 
of  puerperal  ccinvnisions. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  an  adjoining  State. 
Here  I  found  a  lady,  37  y^'drs  old,  seven  months  along  in  her  first 
pregnancy,  and  having  liad  frequent  convulsions  for  some  weeks. 

There  was  evident  and  increasing  harm  to  the  sensorium  from  the 
long  continued  strain.  After  getting  a  history  of  the  ca^e,  I  ad- 
vised an  imFoediate  tt*rmi nation  of  the  gestation  as  the  only  course 
offering  any  liopc  of  relief.  In  this  view  the  two  physicians  in 
charge  and  also  the  family  acquiesced.  At  11.30  p.m.  I  comraenc«d 
by  dilating  the  os,  using,  first,  an  index-finger  and  then  two  index- 
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6ngrrs  back  to  back.  Soon  I  Imd  sufficient  dilation  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forcei>9.  The  labor  termlnateJ  sucoessfully  in  three  and 
a  half  hours. 

The  lady  had  no  more  convulsions,  regained  consciousness,  and 
the  doctors  in  charge  wrote  me  three  days  later  that  they  had  strong 
hojK^8  of  her  recovery.  She  died  about  two  weeks  later,  as  I  after- 
wardn  learned*  And  right  here  let  me  say  that  if  this  renal  disturb- 
ance is  from  prcfisure  of  the  gravid  uterus^  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect relief  when  that  pressure  is  remove^l ;  but  if  the  convulsions 
ari^  from  an  old  Bright's  disease,  the  prognosis  is  very  doubtful. 


I 


My  Owm  Cases. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  had  but  four  cases  with  two  deaths  in 
thirty  years — a  practice  covering  between  three  and  four  thousand 
cases.  The  statist ics  and  authors  would  lead  us  to  expect  one  in 
b>ut  live  hunilred  cAses,  but  my  experience  has  been  much  less. 

I  think  that  by  early  recognition  of  the  danger  and  a  proper  use 
of  our  llomceopathic  remedies,  I  have  been  able  to  prevent  several 
cases. 

1.  My  first  one  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  case  of 
Mrs,  H.,  a  primipara. 

The  convulsions  recurred  every  thirty  minutes.  After  the  second 
I  sent  for  Dr.  S.  P.  Hedges  in  counsel.  He  being  out,  the  messenger 
brought  Dr.  M.  Tlie  lady  was  delivered  with  iustruments,  when 
the  convulsions  ceased,  not  to  return,  and  she  made  a  good  recovery. 
The  convulsions  did  not  return  at  subsequent  labors.  She  is  at  the 
hea<l  of  a  beautiful  family  to-day. 

2.  Mrs.  S.,  from  another  city,  was  placed  under  ray  care,  expect- 
ing to  be  confined  in  six  weeks.  She  was  a  primipara,  nearly  30 
years  old.  Her  eyes  were  puffy;  her  hands  and  limbs  were  swollen  ; 
there  were  sjiecks  before  the  eyes;  also  sounds  in  the  ears,  occasional 
vertigo,  and  frequent  micturition. 

Asking  the  husband  to  call  at  my  office,  I  had  an  opjiortunity  to 
tell  him  of  the  danger,  and  that  he  roust  l>e  prepared  for  trouble, 
explaining  to  him  as  definitely  as  possible  what  the  dangers  were. 
When  within  two  weeks  of  her  expectation,  I  was  hastily  sum- 
moned to  find  her  in  convulsions  of  the  worst  type.  They  continued 
at  frequent  intervals  for  about  eight  hours,  when,  with  a  violent 
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convulsSoiii  the  (rouble  ended  in  death.     She  was  uacousclous  from 
the  time  she  was  taken^  nearer  rallying  a  motnent. 

My  nephew,  A.  Grosvenor  Thorae,  agisted  me  in  caring  for  the 
case. 

3.  I  was  called  to  Mrs.  P,,  aged  33  years,  who  had  lost  all  her 
children  a  year  previously  with  df|>litheria.  She  had  it  in  a  severe 
form  herself,  losing  some  featiires  of  her  face  by  blood-poisoning,  as 
her  dwtors  affirmed.  This  diphtheria  probably  left  a  kidney  di^ 
ease,  which  fatally  complicated  her  gestatiorii  for  when  about  eight 
months  along  she  was  taken  with  eclampsia,  and  died  in  a  convul- 
sion the  next  day*  Aly  son,  Dr.  Lorenzo  N.  Grosvenor,  was  with 
me  in  the  case. 

Whether  this  ca^e  should  be  regarded  purely  as  a  case  of  puer- 
peral eelam|)sia  or  as  a  sequela  of  diphtheria  is  a  question. 

4.  Mrs.  8.,  December,  1892,  a  German,  primipara,  large  and 
stroug,  and  24  years  old.  When  tlie  confinement  engagement  was 
made  there  was  some  indication  of  kidney  trouble,  but  the  family, 
being  poor,  objected  to  what  they  called  unneoeseary  visits, 

I  was  called  about  7  in  the  evening,  but  found  her  only  skirmish- 
ing, and  went  to  another  labor  ease.  At  12  I  left  ray  case  and  saw 
her  agaioj  this  time  leaving  my  assistant,  Dr.  Wallace  F.  Grosvenor, 
in  eharge  till  I  should  complete  the  other  case. 

Towards  morning  she  became  tired,  fretful,  and  nervous.  At  6 
A.M.  she  hud  a  severe  convulsion,  and  they  <xx!urred  hourly  till  8 
A.M.  My  son  gave  chloroform  immediately,  and  held  the  case  well 
in  hand  till  8  a.m.,  when  I  applieil  the  forceps  at  the  superior  strait 
and  labor  was  terminated  in  about  tliirty  minutes.  Convulsions  fol- 
lowed at  9  A.U.,  12.30  and  5  p.m.,  and  during  the  evening  she  had 
three  more,  the  Bell,  and  the  chloroform  holding  them  in  check  some- 
what. 

I  then  prescrit>ed  rectal  suppositories,  each  containing 

£x.  heU^ .        .        .    ^  gnun. 

Morphia  sulph.,    • «        .        .     |  grtdn* 

To  be  placed  every  three  or  four  houm. 

She  had  two  very  nervous  and  sleepless  days,  when  shecoramenoed 
to  gain,  and  made  a  rapid  and  perfect  recovery,  being  up  and  about 
her  house  in  two  weeks.  The  child  was  a  female;  weight,  ten  and 
a  half  (Kjunds;  strong  and  healthy. 
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PUERPERAL  INSANITY. 
Bv  M.  D.  YousGMAN,  M>D.,  Atlaktic  City,  N.  J. 


PiTEHPERAL  iDBanlty  is  commonly  divided  into  three  varieties: 
L   Insanity  of  pregnancy,  appearing  during  tl*e  term  of  gestation. 
2.  Puerperal  insanity  proper,  occurring  8oon  after  delivery;  and 
3*  InKinity  of  lact^itioti,  oocurriug  during  or  after  tlic  continu- 
aoce  of  prolonged  lactation* 

In  ixiy  belief,  the  first  and  last  of  these  varietieii  should  not  be 
elated  an  puerperal|  as  tlicy  are  n.sually  due  to  some  cause  other 
than  the  puerperal  state,  which  latter  stands  in  the  relation  of  pre- 
cipitating cause  only.  There  is  an  inherited  predispasiiion,  neurotic 
or  hysterical  foundation,  syphilitic  taint,  or  an  exhausted  devitalized 
state,  and  the  puerperal  state  m  no  more  an  aetiologieal  factor  than 
any  non-puerperic  cause  of  exhaustion,  mental  or  physical* 

The  second  variety,  or  puerperal  Insanity  proper,  oircurs  more  or 
les&  auddenly  after  a  recent  accouchement,  and  is  a  septic  condition. 
It  is  at  most  always  mauiacul  in  type,  especially  if  accompanied  with 
much  elevation  of  temperature  and  the  other  symptoms  of  geptio 
intoxication,  while  those  cases  (decidedly  in  the  minority)  which 
take  on  the  melancholic  type  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  less  active  in- 
volvement of  the  system  with  the  septic  |K>ison  and  accompanied  by 
the  usual  symptoms  of  asthenia*  In  the  cases  of  pure  puerperal 
iosaoity  tliat  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  there  has 
been  no  doubt  of  the  septic  origin  of  the  disease,  as  evidence<l  by 
the  oondition  of  the  sexual  organs,  the  veins,  the  breasts,  the  devel- 
opment and  course  of  the  symptom^,  the  reading  of  the  thermome- 
ter  and  the  other  evidences  of  septic  absorption. 

The  two  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  two  type- 
Mrs.  N.;  aet.  30;  multipara;  nervo-sanguine  tempt'riiuj(.'tiL ;  n*^- 
livered  witli  forceps  after  a  te^lious  labor;  did  well  until  the  tifth 
day,  the  night  following  which  she  was  restless  and  did  not  &leep; 
temperature  on  sixth  day^  101^*    Became  possessed  with  the  delusion 
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that  another  child  had  been  substituted  for  her  own  by  the  nurse, 
with  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  attending  phjj^ician,  upon  the  en- 
trance of  whom  into  her  room  she  would  develop  paroxysms  of  in- 
tense excitement,  although  toward  the  nursj^e  she  maintained  a  tone 
of  imploring  entreaty,  as  though  she  might  in  this  way  induce  her 
to  restore,  through  pity,  her  own  babe.  Examination  showed  a 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  vagina;  the  womb  was  enlarged 
somewhat  and  not  particularly  tender,  but  much  pain  along  the 
course  of  the  saphena  veins  in  the  thigh  was  complained  of. 

Her  temperature  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  was  often  up  to 
103*5*^  and  wa^s  rarely  below  100'-',  at  which  times  of  deprei^sion 
there  was  distinct  sweating,  once  or  twice  profuse.  She  made  good 
recovery,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  under  antiseptic  treatment  and 
the  indicated  remedy. 

Case  II. — Mrs,  K, ;  ajt.  35 ;  multipara ;  was  seen  by  me,  w*ith  a 
brother  |)ractitioner.  On  the  sixth  day,  after  an  easy  and  natural 
lalwr,  she  (*om plained  of  chilliness,  aching  in  the  back  of  head; 
limbs  and  lombar  region  ;  temperature  100.5°  ;  milk  rather  scanty, 
and  patient  much  depre^cd  thereat,  fearing  that  she  could  not  suf- 
ficiently nourish  lier  child.  This  fear  became  so  fixed  that  in  a  few 
days  she  talked  of  it  to  any  one  who  would  listen  to  her.  She  be- 
came dt*jected,  lachrymose  and  despondent,  declaring  that  God  was 
punislang  her  by  depriving  her  of  her  milk  !*or  her  babe,  because 
ehe  had  not  desired  it,  and  had  striven  in  the  early  months  of  her 
pregnancy  to  procure  miscarriage.  During  a  period  of  three  weeks 
her  temperature  ranged  from  97.5^  to  101°,  no  regularity  in  the 
remissions.  She  perspired  much,  and  there  was  an  unwholesome 
and  sickly  odor  about  her  person.  Examination  showed  slight 
laceration  of  the  cervix  and  pert  men  m,  a  single  stitch  having  been 
taken  in  the  latter  at  the  time  of  delivery.  There  was  an  offensive 
lochia,  not  profuse  in  quantity.  She  became  very  morose,  refused 
food,  expressed  a  desire  to  die,  and  needed  to  be  watcheil  constantly 
that  she  did  not  execute  the  threats  of  suiciile  which  she  constantly 
made.  She  made  recovery  after  persistent  treatment,  consisting  of 
antiseptic  measures  at  first,  the  indicated  remedy,  enforced  feeding, 
with  careful  nursing. 

Both  of  these  cases  were  clearly  septic  in  their  origin.  There 
was  no  albumin  in  the  urine  of  either;  there  was  a  history  of  in- 
sanity in  the  family  of  the  fii^st  patient.     In  fifleen  years'  experience 
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I  have  seen  eight  cases  In  the  flcute  or  early  stage,  either  raj  own  or 
in  tlie  practice  of  frientk,  that,  in  ray  e.stimation,  were  septic.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  others  brought  to  Athintic  City  for  the  ben- 
efit of  clioittte,  most  of  them,  of  course,  several  weeks  or  months 
after  delivery,  and  many  of  them,  in  ray  belief,  not  puerperal  at  all, 
but  in  whom  the  puerperal  state  had  been  a  precipitating  cause. 
It  follows  from  this  : 

1.  That  true  puerperal  insanity  is  septic  or  ptoraanic  in  its  origin, 

2.  That  the  prognosis  based  upon  this  belief  and  the  following 
out  antiseptic  measures  is  much  more  favorable  than  ordinarily  laid 
down ;  and 

3.  That  prophylaxis  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

As  to  treatment,  I  advise  quiet,  rest  and  freedom  from  care,  ab- 
Bolute  cleanliness  of  the  penson  of  the  patient,  the  iutra-vaginal  use  of 


R,  Hydrogen  peroxide, 
Aqun*  rheno.,    . 


f.  03E.  j. 

O.  j.  or  slrooger. 


The  use  of  Creolin,  Hydrarg.  bi-chlor.,  1-10,000,  Permanganate 

of  potash  solution,  or  simple  hot  boiled  water,  etc. 

If  undoubted  indications  existed  of  uterine  involvement  I  wouM 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  intra-uterine  douche,  with  any  of 
these,  particularly  the  peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  and  as  a  last  resort, 
but  not  hopelessly  late,  the  inter-uteriiie  curette. 

I  advise  careful  and  jx'rsistent  feeding,  forced  feeding,  and  not  of 
liquids,  which  in  this  condition  aa  in  other  states  of  insanity  is  of 
little  avail,  a  half  pound  of  solid  food  being  of  more  value  than 
many  quarts  of  liquid  nourishment  As  to  remedies,  we  have  many 
valuable  ones,  and  while  each  case  will  require  careful  study,  com- 
parison and  selection,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  a 
few  of  those  perhaps  not  so  well  knowu,  that  I  have  found  of 
value. 

IIyo»ciaml7u\ — Hynscine  hydrobromale.  These  have  been  of 
much  value  in  the  manaiacal  form,  in  substance  and  in  potency,  and 
of  particular  value  in  many  cases  in  procuring  sleep,  working  ad- 
mirably in  a  case  where  Morphia  and  Chloral  had  failed  utterly  in 
the  hands  of  an  OhKSchool  friend. 

VaJeriana, — Mother-tiuctum  in  water.  This  is  particularly  in- 
dicated in  excitable,  hysterical  cases. 
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SaUelariu, — This  drug  Is  iiiaicatetJ  in  the  melancholic  variety 
marked  deprf^sion,  nervous  exhaustion^  apathy^  and  characterized  by 
frequent  changing  of  the  phase  of  the  symptoms, 

Manofropia  unijtor. — This  remedy  is  of  essential  value  in  cas*^ 
exhibiting  great  erethism  accompanied  by  disturbances  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  as  dyspncBa,  rapid,  vacillating  pulse-rate, 
vaso-motor  disturbance^  etc. 

Ammon,  c. — One  of  the  best  remedies  mi  the  maniacal  tyi>e,  to  he 
thought  of  also  if  the  case  should  present  any  albuniinurie  compli- 
cations, or  ursemic  phenomena. 

Of  course,  it  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  speak  iiere  of  the  value  and 
indications  of  such  well-known  remedial  agents  as  BelK,  Stnim*, 
Lachesis,  Arsenic,  Aurum,  Phosphorus,  Ignatia,  Stannura,  Ziiic, 
Sulphur,  etc.  Very  few  cases  could  be  successfully  treated  without 
their  use. 

To  summarize  then,  the  treatment  that  I  woald  recotnmeod, 
would  l>e: 

Asepsis  (prophylaxsis). 

Antisepsis. 

Forced  feetling. 

The  indicated  remedy. 

Hygiene, 

Drsctrssiox, 

L.  C.  Grosvexor,  M.D.  ;  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  this  last  paf 
I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  feeiling.  A  few  years  ago, 
one  of  our  professional  brothers  sent  for  me  and  I  went  there  to 
assist.  The  patient  believed  everybody  was  trying  to  j>oison  lier. 
We  gave  her  oyster  brotli,  milk,  soujxs — in  fact  we  gave  her  good 
square  meals  every  day,  but  the  third  morning  she  lookecl  up  when 
we  were  making  preparation  fur  her  meal  and  she  said:  **  Well,  I 
believe  I  will  take  my  breakfast  in  the  old  way  this  morning/^  I 
speak  of  this  to  emphasize  what  the  doctor  said  in  his  paper*  ' 

Dr.  Yeomanb:  In  reference  to  puerperal  insanity  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  the  doctor  that  it  is  the  reisult  of  sepsis  always.  It 
brings  one  case  to  my  mind  where  one  patieirt  for  four  suoeessrve 
times,  iK-came  insane  alx)ut  the  third  month.  She  came  under  ray 
cave  during  the  third  time.  I  thiak  I  was  able  to  ameliorate  her 
condition  very  material ly^  but  she  had  little  confidence  in  woman 
doctors,  and  e«<pecially  in  Homoeopathic  woman  doctors,  and  thn>ugh 
a  combination  of  influences,  my  patient  was  wrested  from  my  hands. 
Her  child  was  n^lected  as  all  of  her  children  were.  For  the  want 
of  a  mother's  care  they  had  died   in  early  infancy,  and  she  wa§ 
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moved  to  an  asylum^  and  what  became  of  the  woman  I  don't  knoWy 
but  there  was  no  septic  influence  so  far  wi  I  was  able  to  detect.  I 
coiUd  detect  no  uterine  lesions.  There  seemed  to  be  some  influence 
affect ii»^  the  nerve  centres  that  I  could'nt  really  explain. 

Dr.  Cu8ri8  :  I  <lon't  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say 
except  to  mention  that  during  the  pa^t  winter  I  had  a  very  peculiar 
experience.  I  had  a  ca«e  where  traumatism  was  the  cauj*e  of  a 
fever,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  the  case  without  knowing 
it  until  I  got  in  the  room,  and  the  ca^e  was  so  urgent  that  my  atten- 
tion was  demanded*  Then  there  was  another  ca^e  timt  I  referred 
to  in  the  pajier,  of  diphtheria.  Accidentally,  without  anylwdy's 
fanlt  at  ail^  that  infected  room  was  used  for  a  C4>nfinement  case  before 
the  first  patient  had  been  out  of  it  five  days.  80  1  came  to  the  con- 
dttsion  that  in  this  disease  we  have  one  that  is  contagi(ms  in  the 
highest  degree;  that  the  disease  can  be  contracted  through  the 
larynx,  stomach  or  any  other  organ,  and  that  it  is  almost  impo^isible 
for  a  physician  in  attendance  u}Hm  such  a  case  to  rid  himself  of  the 
poison  while  thus  coming  from  other  mses. 

Dk.  Di.nsmoke:  Dr.  Grosvcnor  ditl  not  mention — at  least  I  did 
not  ht^iir  him  mention^ — Veratrum  vinde.  Some  regard  this  drug 
as  the  remedy  to  cfmirol  the  high  degree  of  fever.  I  will  just  say, 
in  regard  to  puerperal  (ever^  that  I  was  unfortunate  eriough,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  have  five  such  cases  inside  of  ten  days,  and  that  after 
that  siege  was  over  I  did  not  attend  any  more  for  a  long  time.  After 
that  I  did  not  see  a  cxise  that  I  thought  was  carried  directly  by  the 
physician. 

Dr.  Yeomaks:  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  puerperal 
eclampsia,  and  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  excellent  rcsulri^ 
with  Hyoscyamine,  and  when  I  hear  this  subjciit  spoken  of,  tliat 
remedy  always  comes  to  my  mind,  and  I  find  it  an  almost  invalua- 
ble medicine- 

Dr,  Grosv'ENOR:  In  a  Horaa?opathic  convention  from  all  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  tlie  West,  it  seems  like  a  work  of 
supererogation  t>o  sjieak  of  remedies,  and  I  only  alluded  to  tlie  pro- 
phylactie  management. 

Dk,  Youxgman  :  Mr»  Chairman,  in  closing  the  paper^  I  can  only 
answer  Dr.  Yeomans,  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  case  slie  refers  to  as 
occurring  three  or  four  times,  was  one  of  tho^that  I  speak  ot.  I 
don't  believe  much  in  puerperal  insanity.  I  think  it  is  insanity 
incurre<l  from  some  other  cause,  or  some  exciteraeut,  or  from  a  pre- 
disposing cause. 
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S03IE  OF  THE  DISEASES  PREVENTING  AND 
COM  PLICA  TINO  PREGNA  NCY. 

By  Hkk&y  C.  Aldrich^  M.D*,  Mikkkatdub*  Mi?iic. 


Sterility. — DdSinety,  Treiib,  Fiirbinger,  d  a/.,  attribute  50  per 
cent,  of  uiiprcMluctive  marriages  to  the  bnsbands,  saying  that  ster- 
ility iu  the  male  Is  more  often  the  cause  of  barren  marriages  than  ia 
generally  supposed. 

This  cause  of  sterility  I  pass  by,  as  also  sterility  due  to  mecbaDi- 
cal  obstruction,  incomplete  ovulation  and  the  numerous  other  causes 
of  this  condition^  too  manifold  for  mere  enumeration,  to  consider 
obesity  as  a  causative  agent  in  this  condition,  I  need  not  say  that 
the  advocates  for  surgical  inlerference  for  the  relief  of  this  condition 
are  legion,  Sims  makes  the  assertion  that  sterility  can  be  cured  by 
surgical  means  only*  That,  of  course,  is  Allopathic  arguing  pure 
and  simple.  Cases  requiring  surgical  interference  do  arise,  but  any 
treatment  which  raises  the  nutrition  of  the  entire  organism,  improves 
the  blood-formation,  and  favors  the  resorption  of  pathologi<»al  pro- 
duets  in  the  sexual  organs,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  indicatetl  remedy. 

Published  statements  are  my  authority  for  saying  that  excellent 
results  have  followeil  the  administration  of  drugs,  nevertheless;  and 
in  complete  defiance  of  all  therapeutic  measures,  a  certain  i>ercentage 
of  women  remain  barren ;  for  with  the  more  occult  causes  of  ster* 
ility  we  remain,  as  yet,  unacquainted,  ocmsequently  they  caanot  all 
be  reached  with  any  kind  of  treatment  whatever* 

The  following  case  I  report  somewhat  in  detail.  Whilst  not  an 
exceptional  case  at  all,  it  bears  directly  upon  the  subject  under  c«io- 
sideratiou,  and  possesses,  it  seems  to  mc,  some  decidedly  interesting 
features.  My  object  in  selecting  this  particular  one  is  to  call  atten* 
tion,  if  possible,  to  a  condition  not  sufficiently  considered.  Mrs.  J,, 
fiet*  26,  married  about  two  years  and  a  half,  appealed  to  my  knowl- 
edge for  a  reason  as  to  why  she  remained  childless.  The  lady  w*as 
carrying  an  excess  of  flesh,  being  under  the  medium   height,  and 
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weJglnng  186  pounds,  luit  appenretl  to  be  in  good  health  ;  family 
and  previous  history  all  that  could  l>e  desired.  Examination  showed 
none  of  the  commoo  caaees  of  sterility;  neither,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  was  the  husband  responsible  for  this  unproductive  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Some  previous  experiences  of  my  own,  with  the 
Ided  testimony  of  other  and  able  men,  was  my  rc^ason  for  charging 
this  condition  of  tilings  to  the  excess  of  flesh,  this,  by  the  husband^ 
l»eing  laughingly  charged  to  excess  of  laziness. 

We  all,  undoubtedly,  are  familiar  with  that  peculiar  disease  of 
the  blood -corpuscles  which,  whilst   producing  flesh,  relaxes  at  the 
same  time  the  muscular  force;  acting  also,  I  believe,  upon  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  uterus  and  upon  the  ovaries,  inducing  not  only 
erious   menstrual    disorders   but  sterility,     I^IcKee,  Fhilbert,  and 

^others  give  several  instances  of  sterility  chargeable  to  obesity,  the 
women  in  question  having  been  married  several  years  without  bear- 
ing children,  and  all  became  mothers  after  losing  a  portion  of  their 
flesh.  If  any  other  argument  were  needed  in  support  of  this  theory 
we  might  turn  to  the  quadrupeds,  where  we  find  the  poorest  breeders 
among  the  fleshiest  animals,  Fournel  has  a  very  able  treatise  on 
**The  Effc^cti^  of  Obesity  on  the  Menstrual  Functions  and  Partu- 
rition/' Without  leaving  had  any  actual  case  of  this  description  to 
(leal  with,  ho  inclines  very  strongly  towards  the  belief  that  obesity 
fav(H*s  steril  ity.  In  the  treatment  of  the  case  before  mentioned,  the  pa- 
tient was  subjected  to  a  daily  massage  of  the  entire  body,  with  a 
special  pelvic  massage  three  times  a  week.  This,  in  the  main,  consists 
in  elevating  the  uterus  a.s  Ingh  as  possible  with  the  finger  in  the 
vagina,  ending  with  a  quick  and  decided  vibratory  motion.  The  diet 
received  particular  attention,  as  at  this  time  there  was  a  slight  gastric 
ailment.  The  indicated  remedy,  Tlinja,  was  given  in  the  minimum 
dose.  At  the  end  of  three  months  almost  thirty  pounds  of  fle^^^h  was 
gone,  a  considerable  reduction.  As  an  experiment,  I  recommended 
coitus  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  advising  that  the  lady  remain  quiet 
long  as  possible  after  coition,  with  thighs  well  flexed.     She  became 

f^cientc^  but  miscarried  at  eight  weeks.  There  was,  comparatively 
Bpeaking,  but  little  pain  and  not  much  subsequent  ha&raorrhage, 
Slie  made  a  rapid  recovery.  Since  then  a  living  child  has  been  born 
to  them. 

I  l)elieve  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  result  would  hardly  have 
obtained  were  it  not  for  the  prophylactic  measures  adopted. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  two  months  the  patient  was  attacked  with 
haemorrhage.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  at  irregular  intervals 
during  the  lollowhig  five  months,  the  quantity  of  hi  god  lost  being 
ranch  greater  than  that  at  the  normal  menstrual  period. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  five  months  she  kept  her  bed,  at  (he 
end  of  which  time  the  tendency  of  the  nterns  to  empty  itself  could  be 
resisted  no  long»T.  A  seven  months'  child  was  born,  and  is  to-day 
doing  welh 

Pseudo  cyemSf  ea^ebral  prcfpiaiwy^  phantom  pregnancy  (whatever 
name  we  may  call  it  by)  is  a  disease  which  must  come  nn*ler  the 
head  of  those  *^  complicating  pregnancy/*  Mrs.  M.,  a  lady,  marrie*! 
two  or  three  years, jet.  29.  Previous  history  good,  always  enjoying 
perfect  health.  When  I  first  saw  the  lady  in  question  she  was  u  per- 
fect picture  of  health,  and,  according  to  appearances  and  her  own 
statements,  about  seven  mouths  pregnant.  I  made  no  examination. 
This  aj>peared  to  be  a  thorougly  intelligent  woman,  and,  ac<'orcIing  to 
her  own  statement,  there  was  cessation  of  the  menses*  There  cer- 
tainly was  an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  breasts,  a  milky  setcre- 
tion,  and  the  lady  was  sure  that  she  felt  fcetal  raovemeut.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28th  of  the  present  year  I  was  called  to  attend  her  in  lal>ar. 
Examination  -showetl  iliat  no  pregnancy  existed.  8o  far  as  I  oouhl 
ascertain  there  was  no  assignable  origin  for  this  condition  other  than 
nervous  iufluences,  the  piienomena  being  purely  muscular  distension 
of  the  abdomen. 

May  ham  reports  a  case  of  a  woman  73  years  old,  claiming  to  be 
pregnant;  he  also  claims  that  subsequently  she  was  deli veretl  of  a 
child  ;  this  is  an  Allopathic  report,  however,  of  which  we  will  take 
a  Ilonifjeopathic  dfjse.  Haultain  reports  three  cases  of  cerebral 
pregnancy.  In  the  first,  he  says  no  cause  whatever  was  to  be  found ; 
in  the  second,  there  was  cancer  of  the  uterus;  in  the  third,  there  was 
a  small  iibroid  growth  in  the  anterior  uteriue  wall-  Hauck  reports 
a  case  where  the  vomiting,  peristalsis,  and  flatus,  causetl  by  alco- 
hol ism  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  tlie  pregnant  state.  SucJi 
cases  are  uncommon,  but  they  emphiLsize  the  importance  of  making 
a  thorough  examination,  in  all  cas^  wliere  positive  information  is 
desired  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  pregnancy. 

Hifpa'cmems  Gnundaram. — An  animatetl  discussion,  held  recently 
between  two  celebrated  Allopaths  of  Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  has 
served  lo  awaken  a  renewed  interest  in  this  subject,  without  in  the 
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kast  adding  anything  new  to  onr  sttwk  of  knowledge  regarding  its 
tttiology.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy, its  very  dislreasing  character  in  many  instances,  and  its  immi- 
nent danger,  we  find  but  very  few  contributions  of  any  value,  to 
either  the  fetich »gy  of  tfje  disorder  or  its  therapeutics.  I  do  not 
expect  to  add  anything  japecially  new  myself,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  oor  knowledge  of  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  is  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  most  contradictory  state.  Sonie  pjiysicians  look  U|>on  it 
as  a  trifling  matter,  others  as  a  thing  tn  be  endured,  and  some— 
these  are  in  the  right  too— view  even  the  mildest  cases  with  gravity. 
Kven  in  the  mikhst  cases  of  morning  sicknerjis  there  is  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  nervous  system,  putting  the  sufferer  into  a  condition, 
in  which  she  is  very  much  less  able  to  emlure  parturition  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

Dr.  Ilarrison  Mettler  says:  *' After  careful  inquiry  I  find  that 
iiromcn  who  suffer  from  much  morning  sickness  have  as  a  rule^ 
tedious  or  otherwise  troublesome  labors.  I  have  observed  in  multi- 
para? that  at  one  time  they  will  have  much  nau.^a  and  vomiting 
followed  by  a  difficult  labor,  while  at  another  time  they  will  be 
quite  free  from  the  vomiting,  and  will  pass  through  the  succeeding 
lal.Hjr  with  comparative  ease."  I  must  say  my  observations  make 
me  agree  with  Dr»  Mettler  entirely  ;  when  one  thinks  how  lapidly 
the  mildest  of  cases  assume  pernicious  forma,  indiflerence  is  cer- 
tainly no  longer  to  be  excused*  Tliere  is  a  voluminous  literature 
upon  this  suliject,  and  many  and  varied  are  the  {etiological  reasons 
given  for  this  very  variable  affection,  a  large  majority  of  writers 
coinciding  in  the  opinion  that  "  many  causes  operate  together/'  to 
produce  what  we  are  pleased  to  de>;ignate  the  *'  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy." I  believe  myself  that  in  a  large  percentage  of  eases,  this 
pernicious  vomiting  is  simply  the  result  of  a  reflex  neurosis.  Un- 
doubtedly uterine  displacements  frequently  cause  vomiting;  but 
when  this  is  50,  aiid  the  displaced  organ  is  raised  by  packing  the 
vagina  with  aseptic  wool,  the  vomiting  ceases. 

Li  I  lie  reports  a  number  of  capes,  where  obstinate  vomiting  was 
caused  by  a  retroflexed  uterus,  and  restoration  of  the  organ  caused 
a  cessation  of  the  disorder.  Bez.ugloff  having  a  persistent  case  of 
morning  sickne^,  introduced  a  bougie  into  the  uterus,  the  intention 
l>eing  to  produce  abortion  ;  the  immediate  result  was  a  stoppage  of 
the  vomiting,  and  the  pregnancy  went  on  to  full  term. 
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In  the  case  just  cite<l,  I  must  say  that  I  believe  it  was  the  fright, 
cause<l  by  the  thought  of  abortioo  being  performed,  more  than  the 
effects  of  intrfxliiciDg  the  bougie,  which  operated  so  successfully  ;  I 
say  now,  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  that  the  pre-eminent  cause  of 
this  kind  of  sickness  must  l>e  looked  for  in  the  nervous  system. 
Flint  speaks  of  this  form  of  sickness  as  being  decidedly  neurotic  in 
its  origin,  and  cites  a  number  of  cases  of  a  chronic  variety  of  dys- 
pepsia frequently  rxn^urring  in  young  girls.  I  bad  one  such  case 
come  under  my  i)ersonal  care,  Tiiere  was  a  persistent  morning 
sickness,  with  this  young  lady,  and  a  disagreeable  nausea  whenever 
food  was  taken  ;  this  patient  was  at  some  distance  from  her  home,  in 
a  lx>arding  school,  and  she  will  prolmbly  never  know  that  the  lady 
principal  entertained  very  grave  thoughts  at  one  time  in  reganl  to 
her  virtue.  It  certainly  was  very  ditlicult  to  differentiate  between 
this  and  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  ;  it  was,  however,  simply  due  to 
a  vitiated  nervous  system.  My  theory  is  supported  by  Alt,  who 
records  a  number  of  such  cases;  I  cite  one  only,  the  case  being  that 
of  a  highly  hysterical  woman,  six  months  pregnant,  suffering  from 
the  gravest  vomiting,  and  anxious  that  miscarriage  be  inducetl.  She 
was  making  preparations  for  entering  the  hospital  for  this  purpose, 
when  one  of  her  children  was  seized  with  pneumonia.  The  anxiety 
felt  over  the  child,  forced  all  thought  of  self  from  the  mother's 
mind ;  from  that  moraenL  the  vomiting  cease^.!  and  she  remained  well 
until  the  termi nation  of  pregnancy. — MlhichA^ner  Mcdtcinisch^  Woch- 
enchrijh 

Whilst  saying  that  I  believe  this  diseas-i  to  be  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  purely  nervous  origin,  I  would  not  imply  thereby  that  it  is 
not  to  be  feared,  far  from  it  i  if  neglected,  we  know  how  likely  it  i« 
to  pass  quickly  beyond  treatment  and  our  patient  succumb  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

In  the  treatment  cited  such  as  insertion  of  bougieB,  dilation  of 
the  OS,  (lelvic  mit^sage,  etc,  I  believe  it  is  merely  the  ''doing  some- 
thing,** no  matter  much  what  it  is,  so  long  as  you  have  gaineil  the 
confidence  of  your  patient,  that  does  good.  We  have  seen  how  sud- 
denly hypereraesia  will  cease  if  the  patient  be  alarmed;  it  may  be, 
has  often  been,  and  will  be  again,  curecl  by  a  process  akin  to  sugges* 
tion.  Kattenback  had  a  case  where  the  j)ati€nt,  a  pritnipara,  was 
seized  with  an  incorrigible  vomiting.  It  was  suggested  to  her  that 
her  stomach  contained  some  lumps  of  unwholesome  material  and 
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their  removal  would  cure  her.  Some  milk  was  given  her,  and  the 
stomach  ceremoniously  washed  out.  Its  contents  bore  no  indica- 
tions of  either  over-acidity  or  abnormal  ferment.  She  was  informed 
that  she  was  all  right  and  the  vomiting  would  not  return;  neither 
did  ity  and  she  was  safely  delivered  at  term. 

There  is  a  familiar  and  now  well-known  phenomena,  by  which 
these  neurotics  can  be  influenced ;  I  speak  of  hypnotism  ;  it  is  due  to 
purely  subjective  conditions. 

There  is  an  identity  of  the  hypnotic  susceptibility  with  the  condi- 
tion of  hysteria,  and  it  is  along  these  lines  that  we  can  work.  Just 
as  many  times  as  I  have  tried  this  method  of  treatment,  for  these 
cases  of  excessive  vomiting,  just  so  many  times  has  it  given  me 
gratifying  results. 

The  patient  can  be  put  to  sleep  by  bi-ocular  pressure,  and  tlie 
idea  of  cure  suggested ;  the  operation  may  have  to  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  so,  but  you  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  cessation  of  the  vomiting,  often  with  but  one  suggestion.  Where 
the  patient  is  not  easily  controlled  by  means  of  the  bi-ocular  pressure, 
Luy's  revolving  mirror  is  a  never  failing  resource. 
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SECTION  IN  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 


Chicago,  Friday,  June  2,  1893. 

The  Section  in  Clinical  Meilicine  of  the  World's  Congress  of 
Homoeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  assembled  in  the  Hall  of 
Washington,  and  was  calle<l  to  order  at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  by  Charles 
Gatchell,  M.D.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Section. 

As  the  first  business  in  order,  the  chairman  delivered  his  opening 
address,  entitled : 

"Recent  Discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  Disease  by  the  Use  of 
Disease  Products,  and  their  Relation  to  Homoeopathy." 

J.  ^lontfort  Schley,  M  D.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  A  Plea  for  Early  Operation  in  Pleurisy  with  Effusion." 
It  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Oscar  Le  Seure,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  W. 
Dowling,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  (whose  remarks  were  read  by  Dr. 
n.  W.  Westover);  A.  A.  Whipple,  of  Quincy,  III.;  W.  H.  Burt, 
of  Chicago,  111.;  E.  R.  Eggleston,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  by  Dr. 
Schley,  the  author  of  the  paper. 

Then  followed  a  paper  on  "The  Prophylaxis  of  Cholera,*'  by  Dr. 
B.  N.  Banerjee,  of  Calcutta,  India. 

"Cholera — Its  Curative  Treatment,"  a  paper  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Ma- 
jumdar,  of  Calcutta,  India,  was  read  by  its  author.  It  was  discussed 
by  Drs.  W.  J.  Hawks,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and  J.  H.  Henry,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  a  paper  by  Conrad  Wessellioeft, 
M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  entitled  "Some  Observations  on  Neurasthe- 
nia and  its  Trciitment."  He  stated  that  the  essayist  had  been  under 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  home  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  section,  and  that  therefore  the  paj)er  would  be  read 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Wood  instead.  Dr.  Wood  read  the  paper  and  dis- 
cussed it. 
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"  Bright's  Disease,"  a  paper  by  Dr.  P.  Jousset,  of  Paris,  France 
(translated  by  Dr.  Clifford  Mitchell,  of  Chicago,  III.),  was  presented 
by  title,  with  a  discussion  by  Dr,  Geo.  M.  Dillow,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

"The  Scientific  Clinician"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  J.  P.  Suth- 
erland, M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  was  presented  by  title,  together 
with  a  written  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  George  B.  Peck,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  following  were  also  presented  by  their  titles  without  reading : 

"  Biliousness,"  by  F.  H.  Orme,  M.D.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"  The  Curative  Action  of  Homoeopathic  Remedies  in  Cases  of 
Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart,"  by  John  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  of  Lon- 
don, England. 

"  Moist  Heat  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent,"  by  W.  A.  Edmunds,  M.D., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•*The  Study  of  Homoeopathy  as  a  Distinct  and  Commanding  De- 
partment of  Medicine,"  by  John  C.  Morgan,  M.D.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

**  The  Homoeopathic  Treatment  of  Tabes  and  Pseudo-Tabes,"  by 
Alexander  Villers,  M.D.,  of  Dresden,  Saxony. 

The  meeting  of  the  section  was  then,  on  motion,  adjourned. 
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I.yAVGVRAL  ADDRESS  IN  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

RECE^T  Discoveries  ik  the  Treatment  op  Disease  by  the 

Use  of  DisEASE-PRODucrs,  and  tueir  Relations 

TO  Homcbopathy, 

'  By  CBAB1.EB  Gatcbell,  M.D,  Axn  Aruob,  Mich^  Ghairsiak. 


The  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  will  pass  into  history  as 
era  of  wonderful  advance.  Never  before  has  there  been  such 
less  activity,  such  painstaking  investigation  in  man's  efforts  to  dis- 
cover and  to  tH^ntroI  the  forces  of  nature.  Medicine  shares  in  thiR 
spirit  of  discovery,  and  in  the  world  of  therapeutics  the  present  is  a 
period  of  great  unrest. 

In  the  Homa*c>pathic  school  this  activity  is  displayed  not  so  much 
in  the  addition  of  new  therapeutic  agents  to  our  already  extensive  list, 
as  It  is  in  a  movement  to  systematize  our  present  records  of  drug  path- 
ogeneby,  to  expunge  that  which  is  faulty,  and  to  place  what  remains 
in  a  shape  to  be  elEciently  use<h  Faith  in  Homceopathie  methods 
was  never  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  It  is  this  very  faith  that  in- 
spires the  demand  that  tlie  source  of  our  thenipcutif«  shall  be  reli- 
able and  authoritative.     To  this  end  effort  is  directed. 

On  the  other  hand>  in  the  dominant  school  little  confidence  is 
shown  in  prevailing  methods  of  treatment.  New  remedies  are 
being  eagerly  sought,  only  to  have  brief  title,  to  be  as  quickly 
abandoned. 

This,  also,  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Every  new 
method  of  treatment  that  is  introdut^ed  is  submitted  to  test  by  thou- 
sands of  experimenters.     If  wanting  in  merit,  it  is  soon  rejected. 

It  is  investigation  of  the  nature  indicated  that  gave  to  the  medi- 
cal world  the  synthetic  antipyretics,  which  for  a  time  enjoyed  high 
favor.  At  last  it  was  found  that  antipyrine  has  no  power  to  control 
or  to  inhibit  the  heat-making  process — it  only  promotes  heat  elimi- 
nation.    The  salicylates  have  no  specific  action  in  rheumatism — they 
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only  obtund  pain.  With  the  fall  of  these  two  drugs  from  their 
temporary  }>eil€»tal»  le^s  faith  is  reposed  in  the  class  of  remedies  to 
which  they  beU^ng. 

But  investigators  are  not  idle.  Efforts,  liowever,  have  taken  an- 
other direction.  After  the  lap^e  of  a  hundred  years  the  medical 
world  has  turned  its  attention  anew  to  methods  closely  allied  to  that 
diseovere^l  by  Jenner,  the  treatment  of  diseaBe  by  agents  which  are 
the  products  of  disease.  Inspired  by  the  demonstrated  success  of 
Pasteur  in  the  preventive  treatment  of  rabies,  experimenters  are  in- 
dustriously working  in  this  promining  field.  Necessarily,  experi- 
ments are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lower  animals,  but  the  re- 
salts  obtained  are,  in  many  cases,  definite,  and  give  promise  that  man 
may  yet  be  made  the  lieneliciary.  In  the  lower  animals  infectious 
diseases,  artificially  produced,  that  usually  end  fatally,  may  be  le<l  to 
iiifavorable  termination  by  the  injection  of  micro-organisms  derived 
from  other  and  similar  infectious  diseases,  or  even  by  the  injection 
of  the  micro-organisms  of  the  same  tlisease. 

Again,  it  has  been  found  (hat  immunity  to  certain  diseases  may  be 
conferred  on  animals  by  the  injection  of  micro-organisms  or  their 
products — ^a  state  of  immunity  without  which  the  animal  would 
perish  when  attacked  by  the  original  disease.  The  injection  of  the 
blood-serum  taken  from  an  animal  already  in  a  state  of  immunity 
has  been  found  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  certain  toxines  when  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  the  susceptible  animal*  A  number  of 
cases  have  been  reported  of  recovery  from  tetanus  after  the  injection 
of  Antitoxin,  a  substance  obtained  from  the  blood  of  dogs  artificially 
rendered  immune  to  the  infection  of  tetanus. 

From  knowledge  gained  by  experiments  of  this  class,  it  is  prob- 
able that  new  and  vahiable  methods  for  the  prevention  and  cure  i»f 
disease  will  be  developed.  The  results  already  attained  are  striking 
and  significant  They  are  in  line  with  the  work  accomplished  by 
Jenner  and  Pasteur. 

Of  new  therapeutic  methods  none  surpasses  in  interest  that  intro- 
duced by  Murray,  of  England — ^the  treatment  of  myxanlema  by  the 
administration  to  the  patient  of  Thyroid  extract.  It  having  been 
conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  in  18>!4,  that  myxrederaa 
is  due  to  loss  of  function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  Murray  conceived 
the  idea  of  treating  the  condition  by  the  injection  of  Thyroid  ex- 
tract.    In  October,  1891,  he  reported  his  first  case,  which  gave  very 
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satisfactory  reBulta.  Since  that  lime  Murray  and  others  have  treated 
altogether  a  large  number  of  cases^  and  it  is  now  possible  to  form 
sorae  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  treatment. 

The  method  pursued,  as  first  devised  by  Murray,  was  to  inject 
subcutaneously  a  Thyroid  extract,  made  by  macerating  the  recietitly 
removed  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep,  which  is  then  treated  with 
Glycerine  and  a  weak  Carbolic  acid  solution.  A  dose,  consisting  of 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  minims  of  this  extract,  is  slowly  injected 
beneath  the  skin.  But,  since  the  hypodermatic  injections  are  some- 
times followed  by  abscess,  Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie,  in  October,  1892, 
adopted  a  modification  of  Murray's  treatment,  which  eonsi*ls  of 
feeding  to  the  patient  the  extract,  or  even  the  gland  itself.  It  la 
found  that  the  results  obtained  are  fully  as  satisfactory  as  tho^e  faU 
lowing  the  use  of  the  sulxrutaneous  injection  of  the  extract*  To  the 
present  time  the  gland  has  been  nsed  in  four  different  forms — as  an 
extract,  a  powder  prepared  by  desiccation  of  the  extract,  the  raw 
gland,  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  gland  after  having  been 
fried.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  active  principle  contained  in  the 
gland  is  not  destroyed  even  by  heat.  Used  in  any  one  of  the  forma 
named,  the  remedy  seems  to  be  equally  efficacious. 

As  a  result  of  this  method  of  treatment,  many  cases  of  oom- 
plete  recovery  from  rayxo&deraa  have  been  reported  by  competent 
clinicians. 

The  time  required  in  onler  to  bring  about  a  cure  varies  in  dif- 
ferent ca^es  from  several  weeks  to  several  months  or  a  year*  At  the 
end  of  the  perio<l  all  signs  of  the  diseiise  have  disappeared ;  the 
tedema  subsides,  the  face  and  hands  become  natural  in  size,  the  8[»eech 
is  restore*!,  the  spirits  brighten,  the  temperature  rises  to  normal,  the 
skin  becomes  soft,  smooth,  and  moist,  and,  most  conspicuous  of  all, 
the  previously  bare  scalp  becomes  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of-j 
hair.  In  a  word^  all  lesions  and  symptoms  of  the  malady  disappeftr, 
and  the  patient  is  restored  to  perfect  hoaUh. 

The  size  of  the  dose  of  the  glaud  or  its  extract,  it  is  found,  must 
be  carefully  regulated  in  order  to  obtain  Mie  t>est  rt*sults.  An  exces- 
sive dose  produces  cardiac  irregularity,  syncopal  attacks,  and  can 
even  cause  death.  But,  administered  with  the  care  that  would  be 
given  to  any  other  agent,  it  is  safe  and  efficacious. 

It  may  be  announced  that  a  specific  for  a  heretofore  incurable 
chronic  disease  has  lieen  found*     There  is  but  one  qualification  that 
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ust  be  made,  but  that  h  a  serious  one— the  recovery  is  not  j'lerraa- 
ent  unless  the  treatment  is  continued  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
patient. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  one  disadvantage — the  necessity  for  the 
jcontiuued  use  of  the  remedy— Murray's  method  of  treatment  of 

yxcedema  may  be  said  to  be  a  great  therapeutic  triumph. 
[  The  mode  of  action  of  the  Thyroid  extract  in  the  di.^ease  in 
LqueBtion  would  seem  to  be  not  difficult  to  understand.  It  has  b^een 
ipretty  conclusively  shown^  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Victor  Horsley, 
that  the  thyroid  gland  plays  an  important  part  iu  keeping  the  blood 
io  normal  condition  and  in  maintaining  the  natural  metabolism  of 
ffhe  tissues.  The  thyroid  gland  thus  imparts  to  the  blood  some  ele- 
ment or  principle  that  neutralizes  the  tendency  to  the  peculiar  de- 
generation of  tissue  that  occurs  in  the  diseased  condition  known  as 
jnyxtxlema,  and  it  is  shown  that  this  same  element  or  priuciple  can 
Temove  the  degeneration  after  it  has  once  occurred.  The  Thyroid 
^extract  and  the  gland,  when  ingested,  evidently  supplies  to  the  blood 
the  principle  that  is  wanting  by  reason  of  loss  of  function  of  the 
Igland  in  the  victim  of  the  disease. 

'     It  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  find  some  Homoeopathic 

relation  of  the  remedy  to  the  ilisease  in  this  in&tance»     But  this  can 

^lardly  be  done.     On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the 

tevival  of  an  ancient  practice  under   more  scientific  auspices^  the 

treatment  of  conditious  dejiending  on  damaged  organs  by  the  ad- 

jnintstratton  of  such  organs  or  their  secretions.     The  method  under 

Scfjnsideration,  therefore,  is  a  marked  example  of  the  treatment  of 

'iseiise  according  to  isopathy.     The  term  isopathy  is  applied  to  two 

t8tinct   practices.     One  of  these,  and   the  one   applicable  in  the 

resent  instance,  is  '*the  tlieory  of  curing  a  diseased  organ  by  the 

luse  of  the  analogous  organ  of  a  healthy  animal." 

Hence,  we  must  conclude  that  the  treatment  of  myxodema  by  the 
Use  of  Thyroid  extract  i«  the  practice  of  isopathy. 

There  is  another  therapeutic  agent,  of  oomparati%'ely  recent  intro- 
uctitni,  belonging  to  the  class  of  those  which  are  the  product  of 
tsease  action  that  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  at  this  time.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Pasteur,  investigation  in  this  field  is  now  very 
tive,  and  renewed  attention  is  being  given  to  the  agent  indicated. 
refer  to  that  which  has  been  isolated  and  presented  to  the  profes- 
lion  by  Koch — Parataloid  or  Tuberculin,      Notwithstanding  the 
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premattire  aDnouncement  of  the  alleged  virtues  of  Tuberculin  and 
the  extravagant  claims  made  in  its  favor,  there  is  now  evidence  that 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  will  yet  prove  to  be  a  remedy  of  gre-ut 
vtihie.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  have  a  definite  place  in  the  HomcBO- 
pathic  Pharmacopceia.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  direction  that  the  subject  is  now  brought 
to  your  attention. 

The  substance  under  consideration — Tuberculin — is,  probably,  the 
most  powerful  agent  ever  introduced  into  medicine.  In  describing 
its  action,  Hirae  says:  **It  is  a  tremendously  powerful  substance, 
An  ordinary  injection  represents  01)01  mgr,  of  the  Hqnid.  This 
contains  only  about  the  1-1000  part  of  active  material^  or  about  the 
fiUeen  millfonth  part  of  a  grain.  Yet  this  infinitesimal  fraction  can 
set  the  whole  body  of  a  man  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  in  such 
a  state  of  change  that  the  whole  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  104° 
or  105*^  F.  The  weight  of  the  mass  thus  affected  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  the  active  agent,  tlie  exact  proportion  being  about  1- 
98,000,000,€CM). 

No  other  substance  known  to  me<licine  will,  in  so  small  a  quan- 
tity, produce  such  profound  effects.  Atropine,  Aconitioe,  Glonoin. 
and  even  the  snake-poisons,  in  like  minute  quantity,  would  produce 
no  perceptible  systemic  disturbances. 

Tuberculin  is  a  glycerine  extract  of  a  pure  culture  of  the  banllius 
tuberculosis.  And  yet  it  appears  that  it  is  not  identical  with  any 
ptomaine  proiluced  in  the  organism  by  the  bacilli  in  the  process  of 
disease.  Its  exact  character  is  not  defined.  The  active  principle 
seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  proteid  bodies.  That  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  group  of  so-called  Tox-alburains  is  indtcateil  by  the  ftct  that 
it  resists  high  temperatures  and  can  be  readily  dialyzed.  A  precipi- 
tate is  obtained  by  the  use  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  gives  a 
snow-white  mass  that  is  almost  pure  Tul>erculin. 

This  new  remedy  possesses  one  property  that  adds  much  to  its 
inttrest,  Tlie  nnivei-sal  testimony  is  that  it  has  an  elective  affinity 
for  tuberculous  tissue.  Koch  says:  "There  is  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  remedy  has  a  specific  effect  on  tuberculciua  tis- 
sue/' To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Virchow,  who  saysi 
"  It  acts  in  a  remarkably  selei^tive  way."  Virchow  further  re- 
marks :  "  Evidence  of  its  specific  power  is  found  in  the  marked  in* 
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ubn^  of  inflamraatorv  action  ftround  ulcerated  areas  and  in  oon- 

iious  lymphatic  glands.-' 

In  order  to  asHign  thia  powerful  agent,  Tuberculin,  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  HoraoBopathic  Materia  Medioa — if  it  is  entitled  to  any 
such  place — two  things  must  be  determined  ;  first,  the  nature  of  its 
pathogenetic  effects  upon  the  healthy ;  and  second,  its  curative  ac- 
tion when  applied  according  lo  the  indications  of  these  pathogenetic 
effects. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  no  systematic  "  provings"  of  Tu- 
berculin, and  we  rouat,  for  the  present,  depend  upon  the  records  fur- 
ni5he<l  by  a  few  experiments.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  on  exami- 
nation of  these  records,  that  the  pathalogiml  effects  of  Tuberculin 
are  more  or  less  constant  and  uniform. 

In  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  the  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of 
Tuberculin  is  followed  by  a  most  profound  disturbance  of  the  system* 
There  is  great  and  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  and,  as  set  forth  by 
A^irchowr,  increased  destruction  of  tubercular  tissue,  with  its  absorp- 
tion and  dissemination  throughout  the  body.  This  is  accompanied 
by  great  aggravation  of  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  already 
suffers.  But  it  is  the  effect  of  the  remedy  in  the  healthy  subject  that 
we  are  interested  in  inquiring  into.  Koch  relates  the  results  of  such 
experiments.  The  first  subject  was  l>r.  Kitisato,  who,  June  24th, 
received  an  injection  of  two  minigrammes.  Four  hours  after  the 
injection  an  attack  of  coughing  came  on,  which  continued  for  three 
hours.  Five  hours  later,  or  eight  hours  after  the  injection,  the  tem- 
perature was  affected,  and  gradually  rose  from  97.7°  to  100.94*^  F; 
The  pulse  n>se  from  72  to  92,  and  these  symptoms  were  attended  by 
headache,  languor,  and  perspinition. 

Dr.  A.  Wasserman  received,  June  25th,  an  injection  of  3  milli- 
grammes. In  the  course  of  eleven  hours  his  temponiture  rose  from 
98.06  degrees  to  101.66  degrees  F.,  and  his  pulse  from  80  to  92. 

Dr.  H.  Mass  received,  July  18th,  an  injection  of  4  milligrammes. 
In  the  course  of  the  twelve  hours  his  temperature  rose  from  9>i,6 
degrees  to  102.0  degrees,  and  his  pulse  from  72  to  100.  He  had 
Blight  rigors,  a  feeling  of  heat,  perspiration  and  vomiting. 

Dr.  P.  Guttman,  July  28th,  received  an  injection  of  8  milli- 
grammes. Within  eight  hours  his  temperature  rose  from  97.7  de- 
grees to  102,56  degrees  F.  The  pulse  ro.se  from  78  to  135.  This 
was  accompanied  by  rigors,  heat  and  sweating. 
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FroTn  these  records  it  may  be  seen  that  the  pathogenetic  effects  of 
tuberculin  are  as  constant  and  uniforra  as  are  those  of  arsenic,  opium     , 
or  other  drugs  with  known  specific  action,  ■ 

The  character  of  its  effects  may  be  thus  summarized  : 

After  a  period  of  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  of  the  injection, 
the  reaction  begins.  First,  there  is  lowering  of  temperature,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rise,  reaching  its  maximum  in  about  twelve  hoars. 
Other  constitutional  symptoms  are:  chilliness  or  rigors,  headache, 
pain  in  the  back  or  through  the  body,  nausea,  vomiting,  prostra* 
tion.  Another  noteworthy  symptom  is  that  there  is  a  short,  dry 
cough,  even  in  proviugs  on  healthy  subjects,  those  whose  lungs  are 
sound. 

Those  symptoms  subside  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hoars, 
Provings  have  not  as  yet  gone  beyond  the  point  here  indicated.  If 
pushed  furtlier,  the  indications  are  that  it  would  produce  most  pro* 
found  disturbance  and  even  endanger  life. 

Let  Qs  now  examine  the  records  of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
tuberculin  by  Homoeopathic  physicians* 

Eeports  of  cases  treated  have  been  made  by  Drasche,  of  Austria; 
Furbringer,  of  Germany;  Jousset,  of  Paris;  Burnett,  of  Englaod, 
and  Arnulphy,  of  Chicago* 

Drasche  treated  fourteen  cases^  six  of  which  were  improved  and 
eight  aggravated,  Furbringer  treated  forty  cases,  three  of  which 
were  cured  and  fifteen  ameliorated. 

Dr.  Arnulphy's  cases  are  of  exceedingly  great  interest,  both  be- 
cause of  the  favorable  results  attained  and  because  they  include 
cases  of  acute  tuberculosis* 

The  first  case  Dr.  Arnulphy  reports  is  of  a  young  woman,  26 
years  of  age.  For  six  or  seven  months  there  had  been  slight  symp- 
toms of  pulmonary  trouble,  consisting  of  dry  cough  and  etnaciafion. 
Suddenly  her  symptoms  became  acute,  and  the  disease  made  rapid 
progress.  She  showed  great  weakness,  pallor,  great  emaciation  and 
almost  ini^essant  cough,  rapid  breathing,  temperature  of  10/i  degretss 
F,,  profuse  perspiration  at  night  and  abundant  diarrhoea.  Over  tlie 
right  lung  the  rei^piratory  sounds  were  obscure.  The  left  lung  was 
much  affected;  at  the  apex  there  were  moist  rAles,  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  8ub-crepitant  rAles;  at  the  base,  bronchial  bubbling  rftles. 
The  diagnosis  was  acute  tuberculosis  and  the  prognosis  grave,  if  not 
fatal 
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Tuberculin  wa^  prescribed.  From  the  first  dose  the  cough  abated, 
the  breathing  became  easier,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient's  condi- 
tion had  so  much  improved  in  all  respects  that  she  was  pronounced 
to  l>e  out  of  danger.  Two  weeks  later  she  was  out,  and  shortly 
after  left  her  home  in  Chicago  and  nuide  a  journey  to  the  far  west. 
The  woman  is  still  living. 

I>r.  Arnulphy  reports  four  other  ca^^cs,  all  of  acute  phthisis,  which 
were  treated  successfully,  most  of  which  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
one  already  detailed* 

As  a  result  of  his  experience,  Dr  Arnulphy  remarks:  Judging 
by  the  success  achieved,  I  am  justified  in  saving  that  the  proper  field 
for  the  activity  of  tuberculin  in  acute  tuberculosis — precisely  those 
cases  which  Kooh  and  his  followers  persistently,  and,  from  their 
€tand|>oint,  consistently  refused  to  treat  with  the  lymph,  on  account 
of  the  reaction  that  they  dreade*!/' 

Burnett,  of  England,  reports  a  number  of  cases  cured;  but  his 
records  are  so  wanting  in  scientific  precision  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  summary  of  the  results. 

The  question  of  great  iuterest  is:  Is  the  action  of  tuberculin  in 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis  Isopathic,  or  is  it  Hom*i?opathic? 

In  order  to  answer  this,  it  is  necessary  again  to  define  the  term. 

Isopathy  may  be  said  to  be  "  The  treatment  of  disease  by  one  or 
lore  of  its  own  products.*' 

One  lexictjgrapher,  in  illustrating  this  definition,  says :  **  Thus, 
imallpox  should  be  treated  by  the  administration  internally  of  the 
various  excretions." 

If  Koch  s  tul->erculin  has  a  curative  action  in  tuberculosis — as  would 
now  seem  to  be  established  from  the  experience  of  those  Homo^- 
pathic  physicians  who  have  already  rttported  on  the  subject — it  fol- 
lows that  the  action  is  isopathw,  if  tJie  tafmxuHn  of  Koch  is  a  jyrodaot 
of  the  flkeiised  process  known  and  recognized  a^  tubtrciiloais. 

Let  us  see  if  this  be  true,  Koch's  tuberculin  is  a  preparation 
made  from  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  Tlie  bacilli 
used  may  be  removed  two,  three  or  even  one  hundred  generations 
from  the  original.  A  glycerine  extract  of  the  medium  of  culture  is 
made;  this  is  filtered  through  plaster-of- Paris,  and  from  this  an 
alcoholic  precipitate  is  obtained,  whicii,  in  attenuation,  is  the  med- 
icinal preparation  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

That  the  preparation  thus  obtained  is  not  a  product  of  disease  is 
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evident  It  is  a  product  of  the  artificial  cultivation  of  a  certain 
baciniid,  which  may  be  removed  a  hundred  generations — yes^  a 
thousand,  an  indefinite  nuraber  of  generations  from  the  original. 
It  is  not  a  product  of  disease;  it  is  a  product  of  the  test-tube. 

But  if  the  product  thus  obtaineil  were  identical  with  the  ptomaine 
produced  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs  in  disease,  we  could  not  then 
deny  the  isopatliit'  relation  of  the  remedy  to  the  disease.  But  the 
evidence  furnii^hed  l>y  the  pathogenetic  action  of  tul)erculin  does  not 
support  this  view.  Burnett  truthfully  says:  "If  you  alter  some- 
what two  things  that  are  identical,  then  the  identity  becomes  sirai- 
krity.*' 

If  the  ptomaine  producetl  in  the  system  of  the  tuberculous  pa- 
tient were  identical  w^ith  that  produced  by  the  culture  procei^  fol- 
lowed by  Koch,  a  minute  quantity  of  it  would  speedily  overwhelm 
the  system.  Tliis  does  not  oc*cur.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  the  ptomaine  produced  in  the  system  of  the  victim  of  tubercu- 
loi?i3  is  almost  without  limit.  If  this  pn.>dtict  were  identical  in 
nature  with  the  tuberculin  of  Koch,  tuberculosis  would,  in  every 
case,  be  one  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  of  all  diseases;  the  duration 
of  the  attack  in  every  case  would  be  but  a  few  days,  instead  of  weeks 
and  months  and  years,  according  to  its  present  history* 

Of  the  artificial  product,  tuberculin,  the  0.001  mgr.  will  produce 
the  mobt  profound  effects  upon  the  system,  in  a  few  hours  raising  the 
temperature  from  norma!  to  104  degrees  or  105  degrees  F.  In  the 
systems  of  those  already  affected  by  tuberculosis,  its  effects  are  even 
more  disastrous.  Now,  if  the  product  of  the  disease  process  and  of 
the  culture  process  were  identicral,  then  the  effects  of  the  two  should 
not  differ  in  any  respect  whatever.  The  evidence  adduced,  there- 
fore, supports  the  conclusion  that  the  action  of  Koch's  tuberculin  in 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  not  Isopathic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  Ilomceopathic. 

Jousset  says :  "  Homceopathists  only  will  be  able  to  make  intelli- 
gent use  of  tuberculin*  We  know  that  it  is  a  powerful  agent  that 
has  a  specific  action  in  tuberculous  affections.  We  know  why  it  is 
useful  in  phthisis;  it  is  because,  administered  in  a  large  dose,  it 
aggravates  in  phthisis.  This  is  because  the  remedy  is  Horaceopathic 
to  the  diseased  condition ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  remedy  that  will 
cure  a  diseased  condition  similar  to  that  which  it  produces  in  the 
healthy  subject.     And  since  it  is  a  Homoeopathic  remedy,  we  know 
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ifc  must  be  indicated  by  the  totality  of  the  lesions  and  the  symptoms. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  complete  its  pathogenesy  it  is  necessary 
to  know  in  what  class  of  cases  of  phthisis  it  is  indicated  and  in  what 
it  is  not" 

If  the  view  that  I  have  here  set  forth  is  correct,  then  the  conclu- 
sion is  warranted  that  the  action  of  tuberculin  as  a  remedy  for  tu- 
berculosis is  not  an  example  of  Isopathy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  at  hand  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  action  is  distinctly 
Homceopathic.  This  being  granted,  then  it  must  be  accepted  as 
true  that  Koch's  important  discovery  is  but  another  illustration  of 
the  law  of  similars,  and  a  notable  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
infinitesimals  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  EARLY  OPERATION  IN  PLEURISY 
WITH  EFFUSION 

By  J.  MoNTPORT  ScuLEXf  M.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Two  articles  ap]M*aring  recently — the  one  by  Dr.  Barrs,  in  the 
£riti»h  Medicnl  JournuJfdeaVmg  more  especially  witb  the  dire  re^iJt9 
of  pleuritic  effusion,  the  other  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  in  the  Lancd^  touch- 
ing more  on  the  advisability  of  early  interference  in  such  ctannA — 
have  bronght  out  very  suggestive  points  for  nn  to  consider. 

It  is,  however,  with  Home  hesitation  that  I  have  undertaken  to 
direct  the  attention  of  this  Society  to  »o  familiar  and  well  nigh 
hackneyed  a  subject  as  pleural  effusion  and  empyema,  I  feel  some- 
what at  ease,  though,  in  <Joing  bo,  becan&e  the  disease  in  question, 
however  familiar,  possesses  an  exceptional  clinical  interest,  and  be- 
cause there  are  many  points  in  its  ultimate  pathology,  perhaps  leti- 
ology— and  more  especially  its  treatment — around  which  much  con- 
troversy has  ragecl  and  is  still  raging.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
handle  exhaustively  so  vast  a  subject  as  pleural  effusion  and  empy- 
ema,    I  will  therefore  limit  my  remarks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  ray  opinion,  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
growing  tendency  to  employ  operative  measures  by  those  who  aeo 
much  pleurisy,  and  who  are  able  to  keep  track  of  these  suffereCB  for 
months  or  years  after  their  original  attack. 

It  is  onli/  in  this  collective  method  that  we  shall  be  able  to  speak 
pro  and  eon  for  early  operative  methods. 

As  the  best  thinking  and  scientific  minds  of  the  Old  and  some  of 
the  New  School  are  busying  themselves  most  with  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  then  with  curative  medicine,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  more 
fitting  field  for  such  investigations  does  not  exist  than  in  the  one 
under  discussion. 

In  orthopaKiic surgery  much  has  been  learned  and  disc»ovcred  within 
the  past  ten  years — ^recoguizrng  disease  early  (by  experts),  by  €oit- 
able  appliances  rectifying  deformities,  and  if  they  already  exist| 
minimizing  them  to  a  marked  degree. 
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In  pleurisy  a  similar  picture  &hoii]d  be  presented. 

Unreeognizefl  pleurisy,  or  pleuritm  with  eirusiou,  maltreated  leads 
to  a  maiming  of  the  lung,  itsdisaf^lity  to  perform  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  proper  work,  phthisis  and  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  etc* 

Curative  mediciDe^  then,  in  such  cases  must  be  looked  for  in  two 
directions :  first,  as  a  power  to  promote  recovery  frnra  injury  of  ex- 
ternal origin;  secondly,  as  a  power  to  mitigate  or  remove  diseases 
arising  within  the  body. 

And  again^  we  are  led  in  such  eases  by  our  old  habits  of  thought 
to  regard  life  as  a  thing  of  the  body  alone,  and  to  forget  that  life 
lies  between  the  bcxiy  and  the  medium,  and  h^  as  it  were,  a  play  of 
activitifs  between  two  surfaces,  so  that  the  medium  needs  as  much 
curaiivt'  vigilance  as  the  body  does,  and  is  far  more  within  our  power 
and  comprehension. 

Therefore  the  prominent,  and  often  even  exdvMve,  place  given  to 
the  administration  of  raHlicines  and  the  swallowing  of  drugs  is  not 
only  questionable,  but  positively  mischievous,  in  so  far  as  it  leads 
the  public,  not  to  mention  ourselves,  to  attach  prtmaT^  importance 
to  measures  at  best  auxiliary,  and  in  so  far  as  it  blinds  us  to  the  far 
great€*r  importance  of  studying  the  earlier  and  lesser  deviation  of 
function,  and  of  readjusting  the  conditions  under  which  the  Indi- 
vid ual  lives  exist 

Those  of  us  who  may  have  made  many  post-mortems  or  witnessed 
tliera  attentively,  must  have  been  imjvressed  with  the  great  frequency 
with  which  adhesive  pleuritis  was  met, 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  matters  little  where  these adliesious  are 
found,  but  that  they  must  represent  just  so  much  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  the  act  of  respiration  and  interchange  of  oxygenation 
during  the  act  of  respiration.  • 

To  properly  uuderstarid  the  gravity  of  all  pleuritic  effusions  we 
should  api>reciate  somewhat  the  pathology  of  such  cases. 

The  changes  which  take  ]>lace  in  an  inflamed  pleura  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  met  in  other  serous  membraues.  The  earli- 
est stages  are  indicated  by  capillary  congestion,  and  sometimes 
ecchymotic  spots  in  the  subserous  tissue,  with  extravasations  of 
blood  into  the  pleura  itself;  the  membrane  then  Ic^es  its  smooth, 
glos-sy  surface,  becoming  rough,  dull  and  opaque,  and  is  soon  cov- 
ered by  a  delicate  gray  dei>osit,  consisting  of  fibrin,  epithelium  and 
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young  cells^  and  as  this  deposit  Increases  apparently  layer  by  kver, 
it  becoroes  yellowish  in  color. 

These  changes  are  observed  Ijoth  on  the  [mrietal  and  pnltuonanr 
pleura. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  more  or  Itss  diflTused  pleuritts  fitt)ps ' 
here^  and  is  not  followed  bv  liquid  efliision,  the  inflammatory  pnxl* 
ucts  are  either  entirely  absorbed,  or — wliieh  oi-^urs  most  freqaeutly 
— the  opposing  surfaces  become  adherent  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
organizeil  connective  tissue,  and  the  sac  is  obliterated  over  the  ad- 
herent areas. 

Complete  obliteration  over  the  bases  is  seen  chiefly  in  severe  and 
long  standing  case.^,  where  absorption  has  l>een  left  to  its  own  jtidg 
mentj  or  after  empyema. 

Mehu  and  Laboulbtne  havejostly  maiinaintHi   that  tlie  ultlraa 
recovery  of  the  patient  will  proceed  more  slowly  or  more  nipiJly, 
according  as  the  exudations  ar€  more  or  less  fibrinous. 

Tlic  next  step  to  congestion  and  fibrinous  exudation  is  the  effusion 
of  tinid. 

All  pleuritic  effusions  lead  naturally  to  a  number  of  local  and 
general  patholojiiical  conditions,  partly  owing  to  the  qaaottty  and 
quality  of  the  exudations  themselves,  and  partly  in  consequenoe  of 
the  changes  which  these  exudations  gradually  undergo.  Theamoaot 
of  tlie  exudation  will  limit  the  amount  of  the  compression  of  tbc 
subjacent  lung,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  displacement  of  the  ad- 
jacent organs^  as  the  mediastinum,  the  opposite  lung^  the  great 
venous,  arterial,  and  nervous  trunks,  the  diaphragm,  the  chest  wallf 
liver,  stomach,  etc. 

In  fibri no-serous  effusions — ^which  are  most  frequently  met  with 
at  the  onset  of  all  pleuri.sie3 — ^recovery  oommences  in  most  cases  by 
^he  gradual  concentration  of  the  exudation.  In  oonsequenc«5  of  this 
the  absorption  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  at  the  beginning  tbao  it 
does  later  on.  Finally,  the  fluid  portion  of  the  exudation  oiay 
entirely  disappear,  and  the  pleural  surfaces,  roughened  by  deposit^ 
come  again  in  contact  and  often  become  fuse*!  together. 

If  the  process  of  absorption  sets  in  sufficiently  early,  the  eom* 
pressed  lung  again  becomes  permeable  to  air  and  re-«xpandi?. 

We  must  still  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  anatomical  chaajs 
which  arise  in  those  chronic  cases  in  which  the  ejcudative  At 
becx>me  organized  into  coniiective-tisdue  masses. 
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In  the  course  of  the  pleurttis  we  note  repeated  exudations  taking 
place  which  undergo  organization,  harden,  and  finally  are  found  in 
layers  sometimes  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  t^eroys  and  sub* serous  tissues  are  often  merged  into  this  new 
formation^  and  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  it* 

If  the  pleura  pulmonalis  is  affected,  it  always  appears  thicker  on 
section  and  shrunk  on  the  surface. 

This  leads  to  a  shrinking  and  retraction  of  the  subjacent  lung 
tissue,  the  hilus  of  the  long  forming  the  centre  of  the  retractioUi 
while  the  margins  of  the  lung  become  rounded  by  this  pleuntis  de- 
formans. 

This  retraction  leaves  a  free  space  in  the  pleural  cavity  which  l>e- 
comes  filled  with  fluid,  which  has  little  chance  of  being  absorbefl  the 
thicker  the  two  pteui^l  surfaces  become.  The  pleura,  in  such  a 
state,  rapidly  loses  its  absorbent  power. 

Thus  the  capahility  of  expansion  in  such  a  lung  hfore&er  lost. 

Again,  if  the  pleura  heL*omes  covered  with  thick  false  membraueo 
while  there  is  still  considerable  efiTusion  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and 
before  its  al)sorption  has  l)een  possible,  this  circumstance  hinders  its 
further  absorption,  and  the  remainder  of  the  exudation  may  thus 
remain  for  months  or  years  encapsulated. 

The  thicker  and  more  fibrous  the  false  membranes,  the  less  vaa- 
cular  are  they. 

This  organized  false  membrane  sometimes  assumes  a  pyogenic 
character,  from  which  pus  is  continuously  secreted.  When  the  flfiid 
effused  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disea^  becomes  absorbed  and  no 
new  liquid  (serous  or  purulent)  effusions  are  pouretl  out  between  the 
layers  of  exudation,  the  lung  must,  in  such  cases  of  pteuritts  de^ 
formans,  diminish  more  and  more  in  size* 

The  adjacent  movable  organs,  as  well  as  the  thoracic  walk,  must 
contribute  to  the  filling  up  of  this  vacuum. 

The  different  character  of  the  effusions,  whether  serous,  sero-fibri- 
nous,  purulent  or  htemorrhagic,  al!  have  their  important  significance. 

Anstie  and  Wagner,  from  clinical  and  microscopical  work,  have 
found  that  these  false  membranes  develop  more  Jredy  at  first  when 
the  opposing  surfaces  are  kept  apart  by  the  effu8e<l  liquids.  The 
running  of  Uie  (wo  pleniiz  together  seem  to  impede  tlie  proa 88  of  organ ' 
isotion, 

Wagner  betones  the  fact  that  these  newly-organized  and  vascular 
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tissues  often  b€Kx>m€  the  starting-points  of  fresh  inflamniatorv  pro- 
oesses  and  of  new  products. 

The  qnestion,  then,  now  which  presents  itself  to  us,  after  digest- 
ing the  foregoing  opinions  of  the  most  reliable  authors  upon  ihe 
constant  tendency  for  pleuritis  with  effusion  to  leave  the  lung  ( 
a^erf,  is,  whether  wc  should  be  satisfied  with  reme<lial  measures  until 
the  patient  is  nearly  in  extremis,  or  shall  we,  by  a  timely  and  simpW 
operative  procedure,  spttdily  restore  our  patient  to  perfect  healtli  by 
removing  an  exudation  which  is  seldom  able  to  leave  the  organ  as  it 
found  it. 

Professor  Nothoagel  tells  us  that  "a  cure  consists  In  80  roodifjing 
pathological  processes — be  they  chemical  or  physicail,  functional  o^ 
dynamic — as  not  only  to  arrest  them,  but  to  restore  to  a  state  of 
physioloyic^d  ami  anatomiral  iniegriiy  the  organs  and  tissues  that* 
have  been  deranged.  Tlie  cure  (soraetirae^)  can  only  take  place 
through  vital  organic  processes,  and  to  medicine  l>elongs  the  task  of^ 
determining  what  outside  support  can  be  rendered  tt>  the  vis  medico^ 
trix  naiune.*' 

The  large  majority  of  physicians  and  surgeons  are  opposed  to 
operations  in  pleuritis  with  effusion  during  its  acme  and  feveridi 
state.  If  the  orthopncea  becomes  intense,  the  effusion  increases  rap- 
idly, etc.,  they  may  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate relief  through  aspiration  or  incision. 

In  time  I  feel  assured  that  all  pleurisies  will  be  treated  by  opera- 
tion where  an  effusion  exists. 

The  eminent  authority  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Bowditeh»  of  Bosion, 
lays  down  the  rule  that  if  the  dyspncea  is  excessive,  so  as  to  amount 
to  permanent  orthopnocia,  or  if  I  learn  that  within  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious to  my  visit  there  has  been  even  one  attack  of  momentary 
orthopncea,  during  which  the  patient  felt  the  breath  would  be  wltolly 
losty  I  lap  immediately,  provided  I  am  sure  that  there  is  ev€Q  a 
mnaii  qu^intity  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  that  it  m,  appoi* 
rently,  the  chief,  or  jierhaj)S  only,  cause  of  the  orthopncea.  "  I  fear/' 
he  adds,  **  death  may  occur  before  ray  next  visit."  He  states,  fur- 
ther on,  tliat  **  when  a  |)aiient  comes  undf^r  notice  in  whom  «  large 
quantity  of  fluid  has  been  long  effused,  I  advise  thoracentesis  as  t^ 
first  remedy.** 

During  the  past  year  I  have  seen  three  cases  of  pleurisy  die 
denly  for  U)e  want  of  immediate  evacuation  of  the  pleural  sac 


In  6uch  oases,  even  duriDg  the  febrile  stages,  thoracentesis  seema 
to  me  the  only,  remedy.  Barnes  says,  "  It  ia  ray  practice  to  operate 
Bt  once  when  tlie  chest  is  two  parts  filled  with  fluid,  wUhotit  waiting 
for  urgent  dyspnoea." 

The  propi'iety  of  operating  iu  large  effusions  is  being  rapidly 
accepted  by  the  profession  generully,  but  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  even  among  enthusiasts  for  the  oj>eratioo,  of  the 
demand  or  advisiibillty  of  interfering  :  1st,  during  the  febrile  stage, 
find  2d,  where  moderate  effusion  remains  unabsorbed.  During  the 
febrile  stage  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  fluid  would  at  once 
Teform,  and,  furtlierrnore^  that  the  surgicuil  treatment  might  excite 
a<lditional  inflammatory  action.  We  have  very  strong  €vi<leuce  to 
prove  that  this  is  not  correct. 

For  example,  Castiaux  (1873,  Thhe  de  Paris)  claims  that  the 
blieration  by  aspiration  will  hasten  tlie  cure  of  acute  pleurisy  and 
frevent  the  formation  of  the  fibrinous  deposits  and  bands  which  in 
liearly  all  cases,  even  in  moderate  effusions,  impair  the  expansion  of 
the  lungs.  He  operated  37  cases,  and  cured  them.  The  pulse  and 
temperature  fell  witliin  twenty-four  hours  of  the  operation,  and  the 
patients  improved  rapidly. 

As  soon  as  fluid  was  detected  he  operated  by  aspiration  points,  feel* 
ing  that  he  had  at  his  disposition  sure  means  of  relief  wdiich  are  harm- 
less or  nearly  so,  and  that  it  is  usele^  to  leave  this  task  to  nature, 
which  she  so  often  cannot  accomplish  even  in  a  half-way  sati»*factory 
tnannen     Metlication  is  often  untrugtworthy  in  such  conditions. 

He  operated  at  the  height  of  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage. 

In  operating  thus  promptly  he  relieved  the  lung  of  compression, 
*which  mui?t  impair  its  exf>an8iou  ;  he  removed  an  effusion  rich  in 
fibrine  and  capable  of  increasing,  in  time,  the  thickness  of  the 
ijeo- membranes ;  he  restored  the  i>ower  to  the  lung  to  dilate  by 
removing  this  tendency  to  fake  membrane  formation,  which  squeezes 
the  lung  tissue. 

These  membranes  cannot  become  organized,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, a?  long  as  they  are  separated  by  fluid. 

He  drew  off  all  the  fluid  he  could.  The  relief  to  the  patient  was 
often  roost  marke<L  The  lung  expanded  promptly  and  satisfac- 
torily, as  <§hown  by  auscultation.  In  a  few  cases  the  effusion  re- 
turned, with  an  increasetl  pulse  and  rise  of  temperature ;  another 
aspiration  effectually  arrested  the  process. 
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The  caseg  treated  in  this  fashion  lasted  a  ranch  shorter  tirae,  an  J 
apparently  no  false  membrane  supervened. 

No  accident  ocx^urred  in  any  of  his  coses,  and  he  never  saw  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  the  transformation  of  the  serosUy  into  pus* 

We  have  nearly  as  strong  teiitimoDy  in  some  cai^en  reported  by 
Moutard-Martin.  He  operated  in  twelve  cases,  of  about  ten  days* 
standing,  with  sero-fibrinous  etTusions,  accompanied  by  fever,  lo 
eight  there  was  no  reproduction,  in  four  it  was  very  »light,  and  in 
none  did  it  l>ecome  purulent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  exist- 
ence from  twenty  to  sixty  days  the  fluid  was  always  mtxlerately  re- 
produced. 

He  insists  upon  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  as  the  most 
successful  method,  more  especially  if  we  suspect  the  formation  of 
falpe  raembranef?. 

Wedal's  rejsults  are  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  Cai^tiaux 
or  Mou tard  -  Ma  rti  n . 

He  considers  puncture  harmless  during  the  acute  stage,  and  clait 
it  shows  a  hastening  of  the  cure. 

He  operated  seventeen  times  on  seventeen  patients  from  the  second 
to  the  fifth  day,  and  three  times  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth. 

In  acute  cases,  where  the  patients  had  no  pulmonary  or  bronchial 
disease,  the  cure  was  not  protracted  l>eyond  the  twelfth  day.  Some 
were  cured  by  the  sixth.  His  clients  were  mostly  young,  vigor- 
ous men. 

Dr.  J.  L,  Mason  tells  us  that  in  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  < 
where  no  operation  was  performed,  the  duration  of  tlie  disease  er-' 
tended  over  weeks  and,  in  some  cases,  months. 

What  a  comparison  to  draw  between  Castiaux,  Wedal,  Moutard- 
Martin,  and  those  cases  of  Mason. 

Wedal  thinks  the  earlier  tlie  operation  is  done,  the  more  suct^es 
ful  it  is  likely  to  be. 

Dieulafoy  thinks  we  should  wait  until  the  fever  ceases. 

According  to  Wilson  Fox,  the  density  of  the  adhesions  and  false 
membranes  is  determined  within  the  Rrst  fortnight  of  the  effusion. 

As  to  the  (Btifjiogy  of  pleurisy,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
making  the  inquiry  :  Is  it  due  to  expcisnre,  rheumatism,  or  tuber- 
cle? Dr.  Lindsay  found,  in  thirty-five  cases,  sixteen  of  ihera  due 
to  a  wetting  or  exposure  to  cold  while  the  patient  was  overheateiL 
Bheumatism  was  present  in  three  instances.     In  two  cases  there  wa 
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a  family  history  of  tubercle,  and  in  three  liseraoptysif*  of  pulmonary 
otigin.  In  ten  casycs,  or  nearly  one  third,  no  cviuse  could  be  found. 
Oi^nic  heart  disease  does  not  seem  to  indut^e  pleurisy. 

The  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  acute  plearjsy  is  the  moht  impor- 
tant and  difficult  one. 

Dr.  Barr&^  in  a  noteworthy  article,  shows  that  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  of  simple  pleural  effusion  are  really  of  tubercular 
origin. 

He  hunted  up  the  after-history  of  seventy- four  cases  of  simple 
pleural  effusion,  and  found  that  within  five  yean*  thirty  two  uf  tlicse 
were  dead,  twenty* five  were  living,  and  seventeen  could  not  be 
found.  Of  the  ihirty-two  reported  dead,  fourteen  died  of  phthisis, 
four  died  of  other  tubercular  affections,  and  several  of  the  others 
succumbed  to  some  pulmonary  affVction. 

Leaving  out  those  who  could  not  be  traced  in  Dr,  Barrs's  report, 
we  have  the  astounding  fact  that  more  than  one- half,  apparently  re* 
covering  from  a  simple  pleural  effusion,  died  within  five  years,  and 
these  mainly  of  ^ome  tuberculous  affection* 

It  seems  but  a  fair  inference  that  if  these  statements  are  correct 
and  are  fairly  typical  and  should  l>e  corroborated  by  others  and  by 
wider  knowledge  and  experience,  that  lite  ultimate  prognosis  in  sim- 
ple pleural  eff^usion^  so  far  from  being,  as  it  is  now  commonly  re- 
garded, as  distinctly  favorable,  would  become  most  grave. 

In  Dr.  Lindsay's  35  cases  only  two  instances  of  a  family  history 
of  tubercle  existed  and  only  three  instances  of  pulmonary  hsemor- 
rhage.  In  others  the  presence  of  tubercle  was  snspected,  but  was 
not  absolutely  proven. 

The  association  of  pleurisy  and  tubercle  is,  therefore,  more  com- 
mon than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  believing. 

The  question  raised  by  Dr.  Barrs  is  one  of  the  most  important  iu 
medicine,  and  each  one  of  ^iis  should  sift  it  to  the  bottom. 

If,  then,  a  patient  who  has  had  an  attack  of  acute  pleurisy  subset 
quently  develops  tuberculosis,  the  question  aris^es  whether  the  pleu- 
risy was  orli/inally  of  tubercular  origin  or  whether  the  damage 
suffered  by  the  pleura  and  /tin^bave  not  invited  a  tuberculosis  which 
did  not  exist  prior  to  the  pleuritis. 

I  incline  myself  more  strongly  to  the  latter  opinion. 

The  method  of  the  treatment  of  the  pleuritic  effusion  is  here  oflen 
the  cause  of  the  dire  results  we  see  following  such  processes* 
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All  my  prartical  knowledge  of  pulmonary  phthi^ig  incline 
the  belief  that  if  a  Iting  be  left  collapsed  and  inexpansile  and 
down,  as  live  result  of  pleural  effusion,  it  is  very  likely  to 


the  8€»at  of  tuberculosig,  and  that  the  develc 


of  tuber 


>pnaent 
under  such  circumstances  is  no  proof  ihiii  the  underlying  procel 
tubercular  from  the  first. 

I  must  further  make  the  statement  that  in  dealing  with  th6 
number  of  case^  of  pulmonary  phthisic  wliich  come  under 
servation,  I  have  been  more  and  more  impresBed  by  the  fn 
with  which  pleurisy  19  found  as  an  antecedent  condition. 

This  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  and  should  not  ignore. 

It  IS  to  be  much  regretted  that  we  have  no  satisfactory 
show  us  what  is  the  normal  course  of  (ilcuritic  effusions — mc 
and  large — witliout  treatment.  The  tendency  is  proliably  to  ai 
taneoa^  subsiilence — quoai  the  effusion  perse — and  the  gre:it  p 
cal  question  Is  whether,  by  the  admitiibtration  of  drugs  or  opal 
interference,  we  can  materially  hasten  the  cure.  It  is  now  gem 
admitted  that  many  «*f  the  niethod.s  of  elimination  formerly  in  i 
by  the  Old  School  are  either  useless  or  injurious. 

The  tefitimony  of  those  employing  early  puncture  or  advoc 
early  operation  gives  a  far  difft  rt-ot  imic  of  hope  to  the  aggn 
element  in  the  profession. 

The  great  question,  then,  fur  as  in  this  connection  to  settle  is, 
whether  aspiration  should  be  performed,  but  how  soon  must  ^ 
done?  ^ 

In  certain  cases  where  the  effusion  is  large  and  the  dulneas  asc^ 
as  high  as  the  second  rib  in  front,  or  if  the  measurement  of 
affected  side  be  marked  I  v  increased,  much  dyspna^a,  etc.,  the  ad\ 
tage  of  aspiration  cannot  for  a  moment  be  disputed, 

I  maintain  that  we  should  not  allow  our  patient  to  come  to  1 
pass. 

Those  caseft  wdiich  present  the  most  difficulty  of  decision  are  wh 
we  have  a  moilerate  effusion  with  or  willuiut  fever  and  with  or  wi 
out  dyspnoia  or  other  disturbing  syniptoma.  In  such  cases  the 
quiries  arise:  1,  Does  aspiration  lessen  the  chance  of  a  speedy 
remote  fatal  issue?  and  2*  Dofs  aspiration  shorten  the  duration 
the  disease,  witli  the  immediate  prospects  of  restoring  tlie  affecl 
parts  to  a  condition  of  perfect  phyhiological  action? 

The  first  question  may  be  somewhat  summarily  dismissal  as  U 
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mtdden  fatal  ksue  where  tho  effnsinn  is  moflerali\  but  as  tu  a  iPiiinte 
fatal  issue,  where  the  acciunulation  has  been  in  existence  some  time, 
our  judgment  must  be  reserved. 

The  eeoond  Tn<|uiry  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  the  difficulty  of 
absolutely  deternjiriing  it  is  very  great. 

It  seemfl  to  me  that  the  duration  of  the  malady,  in  answering  the 
second  query,  mu^tfrM  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  cases  cf  several  weeks'  ntanding  I  believe  the  lung — and  ergo 
its  pleural  Burface— never  returns  to  a  healthy  condition. 

We  must  take  cognizance,  though,  in  thin  discussion,  of  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  jL  It  must  shape  the  judgment  of  the  unexj^>e- 
rienced  and  give  a  strong  su|T|>ort  to' the  man  of  hirge  experience 
either  pro  or  con* 

One  practitioner  indinf>5  to  tap  early  in  all  ca^cs,  and  to  repuat  it, 
if  necessary,  and  his  statistics  will  show  the  gi^eatest  number  of  recov- 
cries  ajid  the  shortest  duration  of  illness.  His  remote  results  will  be  the 
mo^t  natisfaetory  from  a  medic!al,  surgical  and  pi'ogn(»stic  point  of  view. 

Another  practitioner  reserves  operation  for  serious  cases  with  large 
eflTuaionK,  or  for  chronic  or  semi-chronic  cases.  His  remote  results 
will  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  from  a  medical,  surgical  and  prog- 
nostic point  of  view. 

In  empyema  most  writers  agree  that  aspiration  is  not  the  method 
to  employ,  but  that  free  incision,  with  drainage,  ia  the  recognized 
operation  in  America  and  the  results  quoad  vifam  are  most  gratifying. 

In  children  we  should  note  the  marked  tendency  for  pleuritic 
effusions  to  l)e€orae  purulent. 

As  a  summary  we  would  state: 

L  Tliat  aspimtion  earrietl  out  antiseptically  in  any  stage  of  pleu- 
ritic eflusion  is  not  a  dangerous  procedui-e. 

IL  More  people  die  from  n  postponed  aspiration  than  from  any 
operative  interference. 

IIL  Anstie  and  Weber  have  shown  that  organisation  of  the  fibril 
nous  portion  of  the  effusion  can  proceed  very  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly when  the  two  pleural  surfaces  are  allowed  to  play  on  each 
other.  EETusion  separating  the  two  surfaces  hastens  the  formation 
of  neo-merabranes. 

IV,  Aspiration  shortens  the  illness  to  fourteen  or  eighteen  days. 

V,  Pleuritis  without  operatian  and  with  moderate  effusion  lasts 
seldom  shorter  than  three  weeks,  and  from  that  up  to  two  months. 
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VI,  With  aspiration,  the  lung  plewr©  io  very  recent  cases  rehire 
to  a  physiologies!  state* 

VII.  In  Kenii-chronio,  clironic  and  purulent  effaHions  portions  ol 
tire  pleura  anil  lung  are  perroarnently  damaged  and  lead  to  one  forni, 
perhaps  (he  most  frequent,  of  phthisb. 

VIIL  Early  aspiration  ia  growing  in  favor,  and  I  have  wit nessetl 
several  hrilliant  cures  in  my  own  practice  and  tliat  of  othens, 

IX.  In  three  ew^es  of  large  efluBion  seen  in  consultation,  the  ape— 
ration  being  postponed  until  the  following  day,  the  patient  has  ex- 
pired suddenly  in  the  night. 

Discussion. 

Oscar  Leseure,  M.D.  :  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  wiih  the  pric 
ciples  advanceil  hi  Dr.  Schley  s  paper,,  and  will  refer  to  thern  ^|ii 
daily  from  the  surgical  Btandpoiirt. 

I  have  tailed  to  find  an  autliority  who  does  not  admit  the  fact 
that  the  sooner  a  lung  ofipre^sed  by  pleuritic  etru?iion  i«j  relieve*! 
from  mmpresftion,  the  more  cfjinpli'tely  will  that  lung  be  restored  to 
it.s  normal  anatomical  and  (^hysiologieal  condition. 

The  o])[>asition  to  early,  i^r  antf,  oj>eration  for  the  relief  of  pleu- 
ritic effu^sions  (and  in  this  sense  I  refer  to  serous  or  sero-librinous 
effusion  and  the  operation  of  a^^pi ration)  is  based  mainly  iifxin  the 
accklents  which  have  aceompanied  or  imme<liately  followe<l  the  ope- 
ration, and  which  have  very  unjustly,  in  many  instances,  been  attril:*- 
nte<l  to  it,  or  ou  the  accidenls^  which  might  d//*?ordAea%  complicate 
the  process. 

It  is  true  that  the  mortality  accompany iiig  the  early  Insfary  oC^ 
fhoracentenis  was  discouraging.     Boyer  and  Gendrin  lost   10l7  |>er 
crent. ;  Dupnytren,  96   }>er  cent.;  Davis,  33  per  cent.  (DonuM^ion}. 
But  from  the  time  when  Trousseau  urged  and  pmcticed  thor 
with  the  trocar  of  Reybard,  and  Bowditch   firnt  used  the  iii  t^ 

as^piration,  down  to  the  jiresent  day,  the  statistics  of  the  operatioa 
have  so  improved  that  ALitas,.  in   1892,  records  ov*^r  (»ni.  thousand' 
cases  without  a  fleath. 

Of  the  more  important  accidents  attributed  to  ilw  operation,  wc 
may  enumerate  tlie  following:  Injury  to  the  intercoi^tal  vessels  and 
nerves;  injury  of  the  liver,  peritorja?um,  heart,  or  lungs;  8yncn(>e; 
cerebral  accidents,  as  paralysis  and  convulj^ions ;  euugh  and  albu- 
minous expectoration  ;  purulent  ti-ansformation. 

We  may  dismiss  the  questifju  of  injury  to  the  intercostal  vessels 
and  nerves  by  saying  that,  given  a  knowledge  of  their  lo^^afion,  tlits 
average  intercf^stal  space,  a  (»n>|>er  instrument  and  reasonable  skill, 
the  objection  slM>uld  have  no  weight. 

Injury  to  the  liver,  peritoneum,  heart,  or  lungs  we  cannot  dismiss 
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ightly,  for,  with  tlte  flistinguislied  names  of  Aran  liutl  Clautl<; 
Bernardo  afi§oeijitecI  vvitli  thase  ancidente,  we  roust  arlmit  tlie»r  im- 
portance. Still,  with  the  advanced  kiiowledt:;e  and  improvcHl  methmls* 
f>f  to-day;  witli  the  results  of  experience  in  8eleetin^  the  point  of 
pnnotnre;  also  the  proof  from  the  Btatistirj?  jnst  *] noted,  we  may  con- 
sider the  imjKjrtance  of  this  objection  to  be  in  its  warning  to  th<' 
opera  tt>rp 

Of  four  cases  of  synco|>e  occurrlnn^  at  the  timi*  of  or  immediately 
Rd lowing  the  ojieratton,  analyzed  by  Vergely,  Guyor,  Chaillou,  and 
Besnier,  one  was  due  to  heart  clol,  one  to  pnlmonary  emboli  is,  one 
to  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  and  one  to  pulmonary  ^;angrene.  Bow- 
diteh  and  Donakkou  liave  also  attributed  the  aecident  to  the  eom- 
|>ii«  ations  existinj^  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 

Thiti  accident  mi^ht  l)e  ihie,  also,  to  a  too  rapid  evacuation  of  the 
aid,  tl»u8  suddenly  depleting  the  cerehnil  ves^sels.  A  skillfnl 
operation  will,  therefore,  remove  the  only  just  part  of  this  objec- 
tion. 

Cerebral  accidents  are:  paralysis^  dne  to  an  embolus  not  directly 
traceable  to  the  operation,  or  convulsions  posi^iibly  due  to  a  disturbed 
iiitracrantid  pressure,  in  turn  attributable  to  a  too  rapid  or  complete 
ivacnalion  of  the  etiiised  Huid, 

Cough,  with  albnmirjous  ex[»ectoration,  dne  to  acute  neleraa  of  the 
lung,  18  justly  chargcMi  to  the  operation,  but  is  a  dangerous  condition 
<m/y  when  the  operator  rashly  disregards  the  warning  wliicli  is  given 
liim,  and  which  WJis  so  clearly  described  in  the  interesting  pap'T 
presented  t<»  y<ai  by  Prof,  Big  gar  on  Wednesday  evening,  I  refer 
to  the  irritating  coutrh,  sometiuiei=i  accompanied  by  dyspnoea,  which 
may  occur  dttring  the  evnctmtion  of  the  Hutd,  That  it  is  an  acute 
(iMlema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  hits  l^een  deuionstrated  by  Hcnird, 
Dieulafoy,  Lavaran,  Tisssier,  Moulard^MartiUj  Dujanlin-Beaumetz, 
and  others,  and  by  them  ascribed  to  a  too  rapid  removal  of  the  intra- 
pleural fluid,  which,  in  turn,  pnMhices  an  extensive  congestion  of  the 
iuntj  suildenly  freed  from  pressure* 

Purulent  transf(»rni«tion  of  the  fluid  remaining  after  aspiration  is 
the  objef^tion  mt>st  strenuously  advan<*cd  l>y  surgeons  who  ojvpose  the 
operation.  Late  micn»scopic^d  and  bacteriologiml  researches  promise 
to  prove  the  predictions  of  Fraenkel  and  Nettc^r  to  be  well  founded, 
viz.,  that  an  early  examination  of  the  fluiil  efrnse<l  will  determine 
whether  il  is  to  remain  a  serous  fluid  or  whether  it  is  to  become  a 
purulent  fluid. 

Tlie  observations  of  Dieulafoy  sillow  him  to  state  that  when  the 
fluid  contains  five  thousand  (5000)  or  more  reck  blood  globules  to 
the  cubic  millimetre,  empyema  will  be  the  result.  More  important, 
*  later,  are  the  researdies  of  Baviere,  who  has  demonstrated  the 
nee  of  the  streptococcus  in  a  certain  number  of  eases,  the  pneunio* 
us  in  others,  and  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  of  Koch  in  others.     In 
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the  majoritv  of  eases  he  fouiKl  no  l>anilli.     His  eonnliislons,  ha'^ftl  on 
a  large  number  of  ca#*es^  are  as  follows; 

1.  Early  aspirattotit 

2*  If  the  pneutnrK'oet^us  or  bacHhi.*?!  of  Koch  is  fouiul,  the  jHittc* 
tare  is  to  be  ref>eate(l  if  the  fluid  per«i»t8  or  incruasei^. 

3.  //'  the  i^treptococcm  isftmnd^  report  at  onae  to  pleurotomf. 

Briefly,  as  to  the  teeli!ii«|ne  of  tJie  o[>eration  already  described  id 
our  |)re6ence  by  Prof  Biggar: 

Tlie  weight  of  opinioo  is  in  favor  of  the  sixth  iiiterc30Htal  apace 
in  the  middle  axillury  line  as  the  |»oiiit  for  puncture. 

The  instrument,  an  aspirator,  witli  the  special  trocar  of  Putain  or 
Fniutzel  to  avoid  wouudioir  the  lung. 

Use  absolute  a.*iepsis.  W it hdmw  the  fluid  very  dowfy,  Do  not 
withdraw  more  than  a  quart  at  one  operation.  Stop  tl»e  moment 
the  patient  com|)lain9  oi'  pain,  or  cough  or  dyspnoea  appear. 

Jdhn  W.  DtvWLiNGjlVI.D, :  After  residing  Dr.  Sildey V  able  argu- 
merit  in  favor  of  early  operation  in  cases  of  pleurisy  witli  eflusion,  it  i$ 
diflicult  to  open  the  discussion  when  one  is  in  almost  complete  accord 
with  the  views  expre^nsetl,  I  have  Been  too  ranch  of  the  ill  effects 
following  delay  in  these  oasei,  the  delay  in  w>me  cases  being  due  to 
timidity  and  in  other  cases  to  failure  to  recognize  the  actual  condi- 
tions present.  The  disadvanUges  of  delay  are  many,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  every  day'a 
persistence  of  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  adds  to  the  chance  of 
that  fluid  becoming  purulent,  thus  creating  an  empyema  out  of  a 
iniple  serous  effusion,  or  sero-fibrinous  perhaps  more  frequently  than 
^simple  serous.  Every  one  admits  that  an  empyema  is  a  more  grave 
condition,  and  it  seems  negligent  to  fail  to  resort  to  operative  meas- 
ures early,  the  result  feeing  the  not  unlikely  development  of  the  more-, 
.serious  condition,  with  its  consequent  dangt^j*9  to  the  life  of  the 
patient 

As  your  speaker  has  said,  many  are  not  in  favor  of  o|»eralion  when 
moderate  effusion  remains  unat>8orl>ed.  It  seems  clear,  that  if  the 
consequences  of  the  prolonged  present!e  of  this  fluid  were  proj>erly 
considered,  the  number  of  those  who  hold  this  o[iinion  would  be 
materially  diminished*  The  presence  in  the  pleural  cavity  of  even 
a  mcMlerate  amount  of  serous  fluid  necessitates  the  comprcstiion  of 
{>art  of  the  lung  on  the  afFected  side,  with  a  retraction  of  the  lung  a^ 
well*  By  this  compression,  air  cells  are  obliterateil  entirely  and 
portions  of  the  lungs  rendered  almost  impervious  to  the  entrance  of 
air  further  than  the  bmndii  and  larger  broncliiolcs.  The  eircula- 
riim  is  interfei'eil  wkh  and  slowi^l*  From  what  we  know  of  tlie 
conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  tubercuhir  processes  in 
the  lung,  we  see  that  the  conditions  required  are  thus  [mxluced,  and 
th<mgh  the  effusion  may  eventually  l>e  absorbe*!,  the  chancee  are, 
that  more  serious  trouble  of  the  nature  reterreil  to  will  have  had  an 
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Opportunity  to  devdop*  Even  Tailing  thi.-?,  the  !unjr  thus  for  a  long 
time  unable  to  expaud  will  retuse  to  do  w>  when  the  opportunity 
does  come,  and  tliere  will  be  a  permanent  coupling  of  the  lung,  and 
not  nnaimnionly  a  visible  deformity  of  the  chest  as  well.  The 
shorter  the  time  the  King  htis  been  compressed  the  more  readily  then 
will  it  expand  if  the  compression  be  removed,  and  the  ejirlier  the 
operation  is  performed,  even  though  neeesHarily  repeated,  the  greater 
chance  will  there  he  of  restoration  to  perfect  function. 

I  would  differ  with  Dr.  Schley  in  his  statement  that  the  operative 
procedure  will  s[>eedily  restore  our  patient  to  perfect  healtlu  It  is 
too  swci*ping  a  generalization.  Many  times  early  removal  of  the 
fluid  will  ilu  this,  but  in  my  ex  per  ieut^e  cases  nut  infrw|uentty  arise 
where  the  removal  must  be  rej)eate*l,  not  once  only  but  several  times, 
the  disease  la.sting  over  a  considerable  period.  I  agree  with  the 
practice  of  early  operation,  but  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  itd  inevitable, 
favorable  and  speedy  cure.  Occasional  sad  experience  has  taught 
Die  thia 

The  presence  or  absence  of  orthopntjea  I  do  not  consider  a  reliable 
indicator  by  itself  for  u[)eration  or  delay.  In  many  ca^s  the  accu- 
mulation  has  been  so  gnidual  that  a  considerable  degree  of  toleration 
is  attained,  the  patient  being  able  to  lie  down  without  distress,  and 
even  to  endure  moderately  gentle  exercise  without  extreme  dyspnoea. 
If  orthopna*a  be  present,  o[>erate  at  once,  Imt  if  it  be  absent,  try  to 
i^ee  if  you  cannot  find  otiter  indications  for  o[»erating,  and  if  you 
(*annot,  o|ierate  anyway,  and  I  believe  yoiir  results  will  give  you 
reasons  for  early  operation  in  succeeding  cases- 

As  to  whether  the  operation  sh  >nld  be  that  of  aspiration  or  free  in- 
cision should  be  determineil  by  the  character  of  the  fluid.  If  serous 
or  even  sertv fibrinous,  aspiration  would  l»e  indicate({.  But  if  pnru- 
lint,  particularly  in  childi^n,  the  recovery  of  a  numlier  of  ca-**s  after 
fiee  incision  has  been  performe<l,  the  immediate  improvement  ctinse- 
quent  u|)on  the  complete  removal  of  the  pus,  an  impossibility  where 
a^piratinn  is  resnrte<l  to,  and  the  ease  w*ith  w*hich  further  accumulation 
is  prevented  by  the  establishment  of  free  dniinage,  all  sjieiik  loudly 
in  favor  of  this  method,  and  in  the>e  cajses  it  would  seem  to  liealmcjst 
certainly  indic^teti. 

A.  A.  Whipple,  M.D.  :  I  want  to  agree  in  the  main  with  all  that 
has  been  said  in  the  first  pa^KT  and  in  the  distHission.  I  would  like 
lo  state  a  case  that  happened  to  me  three  ot  four  years  ago  which  I 
IHt  in  other  care  during  a  brief  absence.  When  I  returnee!  1  found 
I  he  lx)y  just  ready  lo  die.  He  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  father 
and  three  or  four  brt»thers  or  sisterb  died  of  consumption  and  some 
IHO  or  three  of  his  uncles  and  aunti?.  He  liad  hectic  iever,  high 
lemj)erature,  and  all  the  symptoms  |>ointing  tt>  empyema.  Without 
miy  hesitation  I  made  a  free  incision  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  removed   three   quarts  of  oflPensive  matter,   put  in  a  drain- 
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je-tube  and  syringed  as  thorou^lily  os  possible,  aod  followed  that 
up  for  a  few  d«ys,  morning  and  evening.  The  temperature  cTame 
down  coiifiiderably,  but  tlie  ease  not  being  satisfaotory  I  put  him 
under  chlomfurni  au<l  niatle  another  inci.sion  l>etvveen  the  eighth  and 
iiintlt  rib,  put  in  another  (irainage-tul>e,  and  followed  that  with  free 
syriiigiuj^,  using  peroxide  of  hydrt)^en.  1  Ui^e«l  it  frequently,  throw- 
ing it  in  at  the  upper  tube  and  letting  it  run  out  of  the  lower.  He 
made  a  got>d  recovery,  and  in  a  not  very  long  time.  But  the  fact 
was  it  ought  to  have  been  operated  earlier.  It  waa  tm  account  of 
ray  ahsen«*e  from  home  tljut  tliis  wa**  not  done.  In  several  in- 
Btanees  I  have  operated  early  and  have  always*  found  it  best, 

\y.  H,  BuKT,  M.D, :  It  seems  uppliralde,  while  on  this  g^ubjw-t, 
that  I  sihould  show  you  a  new  lustrument  that  I  have  just  devised 
for  examinations  of  the  lung<^.  Heretofore  our  instruments  have 
been  made  principally  of  rubber,  and  rubber  is  a  very  poor  con- 
ductor of  wound.  I  have  devised  an  instrument  made  wholly  of 
metal,  ^^^^^  with  the  use  of  tiie  ball  and  scKsket  joint  we  get  every 
motion  wi*  want,  and  1  am  pleased  tu  state  that  it  eairries  the  sound 
ten-lnld  better  I  bun  any  other  device  up  to  date.  I  simplv  waot  to 
exhiljit  it  to  the  meml)ers  of  the  Sm-icty  at  this  time.  The  pap^t 
that  has  been  read  here  I  can  heartily  endorse. 

E»  R,  E<iGLE8r<»N,  M*D. :  It  seems,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  1 
am  to  take  up  the  un[>ripular  side  of  this  quei^tiou.  Is  pleurisy  to 
be  treate<l  by  surgical  means  exclusively  ? 

That  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  have  answered.  So  fur 
neither  in  the  papers  nor  in  the  discuasions  has  a  single  word  lieeo 
said  about  the  Homrropathfe  remedy.  I  claim  this:  that  under  the 
proper  use  of  the  proper  remedy  administeretl  at  the  proper  time 
and  |)lace  and  under  the  proper  conditions  the  trcMjar  beeoioed  ot>* 
solete.     fcw>  much  fur  that. 

Now,  I  take  exceptions  to  the  philosophy  of  the  paper.  Ijet  u* 
see.  An  inflammation  has  been  set  up  in  the  cavity.  Nature,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  surfaces  of  that  cavity  apart, 
has  filled  it  more  or  less  completely  witlj  fluid.  These  gentlemen 
propose  to  wUh<lraw  that  tin  id  an<l  hinder  the  ot>erations  of  nature, 
let  those  surfaces  cume  together  an<l  become  adherenti  That  is 
why  we  get  so  many  cases  of  tibroid  plithisis  in  the  hospitals  and 
ao  few  of  them  in  private  practice. 

Do  they  do  it  in  fractures?  Isn't  the  prooess  precisely  the  same 
under  ditferent  conditions?  Here  is  a  broken  bone,  and  what  does 
nature  do  ?  Thruws  out  a  provisional  callus  to  protect  the  frm*ture<l 
ends  of  the  bone.  In  pleurisy,  nature  throws  out  a  pr*»visional 
fluid  to  keep  tlie  surfacfs  a[>art.  Tlie  cases  are  precisely  analog*>us. 
Do  they  open  the  location  of  the  fractured  hone  and  take  out  this 
bony  deposit?  Why,  no;  they  encourage  it*  What  does  nature 
do  with  the  excess?  Absorbs  it,  just  exactly  aa  it  does  in  pleurisy* 
Kature  takes  care  of  its  own  de]msits. 
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The  only  experience  given  us,  so  far  as  I  heard,  was  that  of 
the  Old  School,  Is  there  any  other?  I  have  my  own  experi- 
ence, am!  I  have  heard  the  experience  of  raany  others.  Now  what 
is  it?  That  at  the  unset  of  this  inflammatory  action,  just  as  in  tfie 
onset  of  every  other  inflammatory  action,  t}iere  is  irritation,  hyper- 
semia^  exndation  always.  Well,  now  what  are  the  remedies  that 
control  all  these  processes?  First,  Aconite*  Aconile  controls  the 
irritative  Ptoge  on  a  philosophical  and  physiological  basis.  As  soon 
as  the  irritative  stage  has  passed,  Bryonia  controls  the  exudation 
stage  on  philosophical  and  physiological  grounds,  and  it  will  do  it, 
other  things  being  equal,  every  time. 

J.  M<*NTFoRT  Sc:'i!LEY,  XI. D. :  I  think  Dr  Egglestnn's  remarks 
re  such  as  no  one  will  take  exception  to.  lie  has  stilted  his  case 
very  well,  but  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  medical  side  of  the 
case  at  all,  I  have  seen,  within  the  lust  sixteen  months,  nejirly  fifty 
cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.  Perhaps  I  have  been  peculiarly 
fortunate.  In  most  of  them  I  was  in  consultation,  and  for  the  doe- 
tor's  special  l>enefit  I  wisli  to  emphasize  his  juiiots.  I  am  just  as 
good  a  Homoeopath  as  he  is.  For  his  especial  benefit  I  will  say 
that  every  one  of  these  cases  I  operated  upon  had  been  atteodcfl  by 
the  best  Homoeopathic  physicians  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  They 
had  received  Aconite,  they  had  received  Bryonia  and  everything 
else — opiates  and  Imline — and  that  is  all  the  goi^nl  that  it  did  them. 

Now,  there  are  two  sides  to  these  things  and  to  these  cases.  If 
they  had  come  from  the  Ohl  Sch(4>l,  I  w^ould  put  them  in  their 
prof^r  place;  but  not  one  of  thera  had  been  treateil  by  an  Allo- 
pathist,  because  I  don't  consult  with  them  if  I  can  help  it.  Some 
of  them  were  treated  by  men  whom  you  have  applauded  on  this 
platform — men  who  have  come  from  New  York,  and  who  cannot  be 
beaten  as  far  as  a  Homoeoputhic  prescription  is  concerne<I. 

I  repeat,  I  believe  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  that  the  Homoeo- 
pathic remedies  have  a  wonderful  and  decided  influence  upon  plen- 
rilic  eflusions,  hut  sometimes  they  seem  to  utterly  fail.  Whether  it 
is  a  predispo!fition  of  the  patient,  whether  it  is  a  petmliar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  whether  it  is  the  fiectiliar  stage  of  the  virulent 
inflammation  that  takes  place,  I  am  unable  to  say* 

When  the  doctor  comes  to  talk  alwut  fibroid  plitliisis,  I  want  to 
remind  him  that  ours  were  cases  that  never  had  been  of>erated  on 
for  fibrr>id  phthisis.  If  the  doctor  had  seen  the  post-morteraB  that 
I  have  had  in  the  Vienna  ht>8pital,  he  would  know  that  the  major* 
ity  had  never  seen  a  physician.  With  the  pleura  as  thick  as  that 
(indicating),  and  the  trouble  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  lung,  it 
aeems  to  me  that  it  is  plain  that  the  trouble  has  arisen  from  pleuri- 
tis,  and  not  from  a  tul^erculoscd  condition,  I  wrote  this  pa|>er 
mainly  not  l>ecau.se  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  the  Old  School — for  we  have 
got  plenty  of  good  Horaccopathic  physicians  in  New  Y^ork  who  have 
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a  great  deal  of  experience — but  it  is  the  dread  and  disgust  that  a 
Homoeopathic  physician,  and  particularly  a  good  Homoeopathic 
physician,  has  against  surgery.  He  prescribe  nothing  else  but 
Homoeopathic  remedies,  and  he  hates  to  have  his  patient  put  under 
the  knife,  and  will  fight  it  off  until  the  last  minute.  That  thing  is 
done,  in  my  opinion  and  experience,  repeatedly.  He  thinks  that  his 
remedies  will  relieve  these  conditions ;  but  how  can  they  do  it  when 
you  have  the  lungs  squeezed  down  to  the  size  of  your  fist  and  an 
enormous  pleural  mass  there,  and  the  pleura  so  thick  it  cannot  ab- 
sorb anything  at  all? 

Another  thing  is,  follow  up  these  cases,  and  see  whether  they 
develop  fibroid  phthisis  after  an  early  operation.  I  haye  had  a  good 
many  under  my  care  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  their  family 
physician,  and  have  followed  them  for  years,  and  you  can  scarcely 
detect  a  trace  of  adhesion  of  the  pleura,  and  the  scar  has  nearly  all 
disappeared.  In  my  experience,  it  is  these  very  cases  (whether  it  be 
a  thickened  pleura  or  a  serous  effusion)  where  we  are  more  likely  to 
get  fibroid  phthisis  and  curvature  of  the  spine — the  cases  where 
nature  cannot  help  herself  nor  do  herself  justice  as  she  usually  does. 
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The  preventive  treatment  of  diseiises  is  of  s*npreme  importiince 
not  only  to  the  physicians  but  to  the  whole  world.  We  all  know 
the  g:reat  boon  which  Jenner'.sdrscovery  of  vaccination  has  conferred 
on  the  world  at  large.  Vaccination,  properly  speaking,  in  a  true 
HonHe«Kprojjhylaxi8.  The  ill  eiTects  of  vaccination  are  solely  due  to 
its  abu£«e.  Prophylactic  treatment  of  small- pox  was  long  in  vogue 
in  Indra^and  the  system  im  known  as  inocnlation.  That  inoculation 
i«  a  isurer  prophyhixis  than  vaccination  is  beyond  all  doubt  and  cavil. 
There  is,  however,  one  recommendation  for  vaccination,  and  that  ia 
its  safety.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  weigh  the  rela- 
tive advantageii  and  ^disiid vantages  of  inoculation  and  vaccination, 
though  it  18  a  &et  e&talilished  beyond  doubt  that  inoculation, 
although  certain  in  its  action,  is  dangeroa^  in  applii'ation,  and 
had  therefore  to  give  way  to  the  less  dangerous  method  of  vac- 
cination. 

Seven  years  ago  Dr*  Ferran,  of  Spain,  extensively  tried  his  new 
method  of  inoculation  of  "cholera  virus."  It  is  not  yet  known  to 
the  profession  what  "ohnlera  virus*'  is,  and  what  was  his  method  of 
inoenlatioat  When,  in  1885,  cholera  was  devastating  Southern 
Europe — more  specially  France,  Spain,  and  Italy — Dr.  Ferran 
astouijited  the  world  by  his  extravagant  and  bold  assertion  that  of 
sixteen  hundred  inoculations  there  occurred  not  a  single  case  of 
cholera.  Physicians  from  neighboring  countries  at  once  repaired  to 
Spain  to  see  for  themselves  the  astounding  result  of  **  Ferran iza- 
tjon,"  as  well  as  to  learn  the  method  of  Ferran *»  inoculations. 

The  Madrid  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  investigation,  found  *'  Fer- 
nnizatiou  • '  useless,  and  j)ubh'cly  declared  tt  to  be  so.  German  and 
French  physicians  returned  to  their  respective  countries  well  satis- 
fied that  **  Ferranization  "  was  nothing  but  a  snare  and  delusion. 

Now  comes  the  question,  whether  it  is  even  possible  to  prevent 
cholera  by  inoi  ulation  ?  This  question  cannot,  indeed,  ^^e  answered 
satisfactorily  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.     The  specific 
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*' cholera  viru^i"  has  not  yet  l>cctt  di^^covered  and  demonstrated.  I 
assert  this  in  spite  of  Dr.  Koch's  so-called  disco%*ery  of  eomoui- 
shaped  **  cholera  hacillus"  as  the  trtie  *' cholera  virus,*'  Dr.  Koch*s 
comma-shaped  bacillus  ba%  been  found  and  deraonstratetl  long  ago 
in  aphthouj^  sore  mouth  and  in  per8<ins  f^nSeriug  from  dysentery  by 
DfB.  Lewis  and  Cunnigham.  Drs^  Klein  and  Heneage  Gibbs  also 
proved  the  inocucmsness  of  Koch'n  comma-sha|>ed  baoillus  by  drink- 
ing a  whole  lot  of  the^  Imcilli,  ciihivated  according  to  Koch^s 
method,  with  impunity.  Nor  contd  Klein  and  Heneage  Gibbs  pro- 
duce cholera  in  pigs  and  other  animals  by  injecting  the  culti%'ated 
bacilli.  Though  Klein  escaped  from  an  attack  of  cholera  by  gwaJ- 
lowing  these  Imcilli^  I  must  adroit  that  this  cannot  be  an  argooteot 
again^'t  the  non-speciticity  of  these  bacilli,  for  we  all  know  that 
every  one  expo^eti  to  small-pax  contagion  does  not  catch  the  infec- 
tion even  when  not  protected  by  vaccination.  To  get  an  attack  of 
cholera  or  small-pox  or  any  father  infectious  di&ease^  it  requires  ft 
peculiar  state  of  the  syfetera  ;  or,  in  other  word^,  &peci6e  virus  af 
inft*ctiuus  diseases  is  capable  of  infecting  a  pecson  when  it  gets,  ad 
it  were,  a  suitable  nidus  for  projmgation. 

\ifvy  lately  Pettenkofer  largely  experimented  with  the  specific 
cholera  bacilli.  In  all  ca^es  he  failed  to  produce  cholera  id  thoae 
wiih  whom  he  experimented*  He  at  last,  on  fievenil  diS*erenl  ncok- 
sions,  experimented  on  himself.  Once  or  twice  diarrhaeTC  MtH%h 
were  pnxlntMMl  only.  But  on  all  occasions  the  stools  were  fc»titK! 
swarming  with  the  so  called  f^pecitic  bacilli  of  cholera.  Pettim- 
kofer  thus  satisfactorily  proved  that  these  bacilli  were  not  either 
the  remote  or  proximate  cause  of  cholera. 

Prevention  of  cholera  by  inoculation,  therefore^  must  be  ineffec- 
tual e^o  long  as  we  are  unable  to  discover  and  isolate  l>eyond  doubt 
the  specific  virus  of  cholera.  B^^ide*,  if  cholera  could  be  avoided 
by  inoculation  of  cholera  virus,  I  would  call  tliis  method  Is«»-pro- 
pKylaxis,  and  not  Homoeo-prophylaxis. 

Vaccination  is  a  true  Homoeo- prophylaxies.  It  h  efBt-acious  in  pne^ 
venting  spread  of  small -pox  amongst  those  who  are  protecieil  by  its 
inoculation.  Dr.  Burnett  admits  this,  but  he  at  the  same  time  raises 
questions  which  are,  to  my  mind,  very  fiertrnent. 

He  says  that  vaccination  has  been  able  to  protect  some,  but  it  Ims 
not  been  able  either  to  decrease  the  mortality  and  morbidity  of  those 
who  are  attacked  with  the  i>ox.     It  bas^  on  the  other  band,  increased 
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le  rnorbiriity,  I.e.,  proneness  to  get  digease^.  Dr.  Btirnett's  state- 
ments require  furtlier  verific'atioiK 

If  Hi* ina^>- prophylaxis  Uy  iiuiciilation  increajses  the  morbidity  of 
the  svstern,  it  would  then  be  useless  to  adopt  it.  It  has,  liovvever, 
'been  abundantly  proved  that  Iso- prophylaxis,  such  as  iuoc-olation  of 
SRiall-[K>x  and  hydro|dK>bic  virus,  ban  proved  dangerous  to  human  life. 
The  celebrated  French  savant,  M*  Pastt*nr,  has  been  trying,  witli  the 
countenance  of  the  medieal  profession  of  the  world,  inoculation  of 
hydrophobic  virus  in  c^sea  of  hydropliobia,  witli  doubtful  results 
well  known  to  you  alt. 

It  is  my  belief,  based  on  the  sucecs.sful  preventive  treatment  of 
small-pox  by  vatviuatioii,  that  Homceo-propliylaxisijsa  eafeas  well  as 
successful  method  of  ti-eatment* 

The  question  which  now  crops  up  is  whether  ITurao3o-praf>hylaxis 
is  possible  antl  practicable  liy  administering  Hom€eof>athie  medicines? 
Our  great  master,  Ilahnemann^  himself  suggesteil  two  such  metJicines 
prepartnl  according  to  his  own  method.  These  two  roeiliciiKs  were 
Cuprum  metal  Ileum  and  Veratrum  album.  Drs,  Quin,  Dudgeon-, 
Jcisttein,  Humphreys  and  others  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  these  two 
medicinal  sid)stancesas  prophylactics  of  cholera;  whereas  Drs.  Hera- 
pel  and  Rutherford  Kus'^el  deny  their  efBcaey. 

Hahnemann's  directions  for  the  use  of  Cuprum  was  to  take  a 
small  globule  of  the  30ih  potency  of  Capfttm  or  Vcratrum  once  a 
week  during  an  epidemic.  The  medicinal  action  should  not  be  dis- 
turlxrl  by  dietetic  irregularities  and  snni^ll  ot  Camphor.  He  also 
urged  moderate  diet  and  cleanliness. 

Dr.  Quin\s  experience  showed  that  these  two  substances  preservetl 

good  many  (persons  from  attacks  of  cholera,  Dn  Humphreys 
fcysy  '*  It  is  the  general  experience  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  that 
among  those  who  UM?k  the  medicines  (Cuprimi  and  Vcratrum),  and 
were  attacked  with  the  disease,  it  showed  itself  In  its  mildest  form, 
while  those  who  had  omitted  thi^s  preventive  treatment  were  attacked 
with  great  violence. 

Dr.  Constantine  Hering  says  that  **  the  surest  preventive  against 
cholera  is  Sulphur.  Put  half  a  tcivspoonfiil  of  flowers  of  Sulphur 
into  each  of  your  stt>ckings,  and  go  about  your  business.  Never  go 
out  Willi  an  empty  stomach;  eat  no  fresh  bread  iwjr  sour  food.  This 
is  not  only  a  preventive  in  cholera,  but  also  in  many  otiier  diseases. 
Not  one  of  the  many  tiiousands  who  have  followed  this,  my  advice, 
has  been  attacked  bv  cholera." 
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Dr.  Dudgeon  rfays:  **  It  would  be  wrong  to  neglect  the  mcaas 
vvluch  ihe  genius  of  Ilalinemann  and  the  labors  of  his  diaeipleA  haiJ 
put  within  our  reach,  when  ttje  means  are  so  Biinpleand  eflScacious, 
whilst  tlie  cure  is  so  diflictjit  and  hazardous/' 

Sunie  pliyeieians  of  the  Orthodox  School  recommend  an  ounce  of 
brandy  two  or  three  times  a  day  after  meald,  vlb  a  preventive  against 
cholera,  Othei-s  of  the  same  school  urge  the  use  of  dilute  dulphuriej 
acid,  ten  to  fifteen  drops  every  day  in  empty  stomach,  as  the  fiur 
preventive  of  cholera. 

I  have  thuH  quoted  many  highest  aiUhuritie8  in  our  school  aboui 
the  prophylaxiiS  of  cholera*     All  those  whom  I  have  quoted  are  onlyl 
partially  right.     I  have  put  Cuprum,  Veratrunci, Sulphur, Camphor, 
etc.,  to  the  crucible  of  practical  test,  with  r^ults  neither  positive  nc 
negative. 

As  India  is  the  home  of  cholera,  so  I  have  had  immense  oppor- 
tunities tn  try  these  propliylaeties  repeatedly.  1  hud  sometimes  buc- 
ce88,  other  times  failuras.  At  last  I  found  ihut  of  all  physiciaiiij 
Dr*  Dudgeon  struck  the  right  key-note  regarding  the  Uf*e  uf  the 
prophylactics.  He  truly  says  "that  prophylactics  that  wen?  uaeful 
in  the  previous  epidemics  might  not  prove  ecjually  useful  in  the 
next.  Consequently  we  can  determine  upon  a  prophylactic  unly 
when  we  know  the  actual  character  of  the  epidemic,  the  same  rule 
guiding  us  in  the  seletHion  of  a  preventive  ain  in  the  cln»iee  of  a  rem-' 
edy,  viz.,  a  comparison  of  the  tiymptom^  of  the  diM^ase,  with  fhel 
physiological  effects  of  the  remedies," 

This  is  the  right  explanation  of  failures  and  successes  of  prophy- 
lactics. We  must  study  the  ffeniis  epidemical  iK^fore  we  c^an  hit  ni>on 
a  projdiyla-'tic.  All  cholera  epidemics  are  not  of  the  same  chanicter, 
neither  do  all  cholera  ca^es  preKmt  similarly  mploms.  As  there  can- 
not be  any  s|»ecific  tnediciue  for  any  disease,  so  there  can  never  lie 
any  one  sitjgle  prophylatlic  raedreine  for  any  disexLse.  Many  physi- 
cians, therefore,  are  mistaken  in  their  notions  about  6(>e<*ific  medi- 
cinea,  both  curative  and  preventive,  for  diseases.  Every  one  of  us 
should  liear  in  mind  the  nage  advice  of  Dudgeon  in  the  selection  of 
prophylactics  of  cliolera.  1  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  since 
following  Dudgeon's  adviee.  Those  who  have  had  experience  of 
several  chotcra  epidemics  must  have  noticeil  that  the  type  and  char- 
acter of  all  the  epidemics  are  not  the  same  throughout  their  oourse. 
My  object  in  noticing  this  fact  is,  that  with  the  change  of  type  and 
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character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  we  must  as  well  change  our 
prophylactic  medicines. 

The  subject  of  prophylaxis  b  one  of  considerable  moment  both  to 
physicians  and  the  public,  though  it  has  not  been  hitherto  worked 
out  properly. 

Dudgeon  remarks  '*  if  we  can  by  means  of  the  Homoeopathic  prin- 
ciple discover  preventives  for  such  diseases  as  scarlatina  and  cholera 
morbus,  the  discovery  of  meilicinal  preventives  for  other  diseases  of 
an  equally  fixed  character  seems  to  be  feasible.  As  yet  I  cannot 
say  that  such  preventives  have  been  digeovere*!,  for  it  is  by  no  mejins 
supported  by  evidence."  .  .  -  *  "  That  we  shall  ultimately  succeed  in 

■  discovering  more  prophylactics  for  fixed  diseases  I  do  not  doubt* 
In  the  meantime  it  can  be  i^aid  that  we  have  advancctl  in  this  direc- 
tion beyond  the  point  Hahnemann  brought  us  to."  Now,  it  canni»^ 
be  gainsaid  what  Dudgeon  asserts. 

Is  It  not,  therefore,  our  im|>erative  duty  to  study  the  epidemics  of 
diolera  more  carefully,  more  scientifically  and  more  patiently  with 
the  view  of  combating  it  more  successfully?  "  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure"  is  better  applicable  in  this  dire  disease.  As  physicians 
trained  in  the  school  of  Hahnemann,  unfettered  by  any  dogmas,  and 
Dot  bound  down  by  any  orthotlox  line  of  treatment,  I  think  it  should 

■  be  our  primary  duty  to  study  the  HomcBo-prophylaxis  of  dis^ises, 
and  more  s|>ccially  of  cholera,  which  every  now  and  again  causes  so 
much  havoc,  alarm  and  mitK^hief. 

To  sum  up : 

1.  Homoeo-prophylaxis  is  possible,  as  it  has  been  proved  abun- 
dantly in  many  cases. 

2.  Before  selecting  any  prophylactic  medicines,  we  should  study 
the  genus  epklcmicus, 

3.  As  the  type  and  character  of  the  same  epidemic  vary  with  its 
prc^re^,  so  we  shall  not  re^t  content  with  the  same  pro]»hylaclic 
medicine  throughout  its  cour§e,  but  change  it  with  the  change  of  the 
character  and  type  of  the  epidemic, 

4.  The  action  of  prophylactic  medicines  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
irregularity  of  diet,  smell  of  Camphor  and  insanitary  surroundings, 

5.  Fur  the  success  of  the  prophylactic  treatment,  oliservanc^  of 
geaerat  hygienic  rules  are  absolutely  necessary. 

6.  The  prophylactic  medicines  should  be  administered  in  as  small 
s  dose  as  possible,  and  should  be  repeated  at  longer  intervals. 
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CHOLERA.— ITS  CURATIVE  TREATMENT 
By  P,  C.  Majcmiub,  M.D.,  Calcutta,  Isdu, 


For  convenience  of  ilescrihing  tire  medicine  in  the  treairiioni  or 
cholera  it  is  nsiial  with  authors  to  diviile  the  disicase  into  various 
stages.  It  is  not  exactly  true  that  these  stages  Hf)pear  one  after  the 
other  in  regular  j^uece<sion  as  degcribed  in  the  books.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  often  find  one  stage  merging  into  the  prece<Jing  or  suc- 
ceeding stage.  We  cannot  always  expect  to  see  tlie  dbease  phe- 
nomena oeeiir  in  regular  succe?*^ive  order. 

However,  all  writers  on  cholera  agree  in  recognizing  four  stageft 
of  the  disease:  first,  the  preraonitory  stage,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  an  incubation  j  second,  the  ^^tage  of  evacuation,  or  U\[\  de- 
velopment ;  third,  collaj»ee  ;  and  fourtli,  the  stage  of  reaction.  Wc 
shall  describe  the  treatment  in  this  successive  order,  reserving  CMim- 
plications  and  eequelee  of  the  disease  till  theend- 

The  number  of  remedies  in  actual  cholera    is    not    very    large, 
Hahnemann  was  the  fii'st  to  sugge.st  Camphor,  Veratrum  and  Cdp-  ' 
rum^  and  this  suggestion  is  so  simple  that  there   is  no  difficulty  in 
treating  the  disease  effectually. 

In  the  pretnonitory  stage  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  these 
symptoms  would  lead  to  such  a  serious  disease  as  cholera,  and  i«o  no 
particular  medicine  is  prescribed  or  a  pliyj^ician's  help  deemed!  nee-  ; 
essary.  If  there  is  some  diarrhoea,  it  can  be  easily  checked  by  the 
timely  administration  of  a  few  dories  of  Camphor  or  Phosphoric 
acid  or  Podophyllum.  If  the  patient  is  complaining  of  malaise, 
pains  in  body  and  cliilliness,  we  can  give  Aconite,  and  if  there  be 
no  appetite  and  the  bowels  are  irregular,  regulatioo  of  diet  and  rest 
are  all  that  is  necessary.  When  purging  and  vomiting  of  "  rice- 
water"  tak^  place»  or,,  in  other  words,  when  the  second  stage  is 
fully  established,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  selecting  and  adminis- 
tering one  of  the  following  remedies,  according  to  the  state  and 
symptomatic  indications  of  the  case* 
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Camphor. 

Cuprum  met.  or  acet. 
RiciuuH* 
Jntropha. 
Enphorbin, 
Croton  tig. 
Aritim*  tart. 
^Elaterium. 
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Veratrum  alb. 


Veratnini  album  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  a  class  of 
remedies  which  are  more  or  less  p<^teot  in  cheeking  undue  evacua- 
tions and  bringing  them  to  a  natural  color  aud  consistency,  la 
fact,  by  their  timely  administratiotip  any  further  mischief  may  be 
averted.  Id  sueh  cases  one  of  these  medicines  should  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  symptomatic  numifestations  of  the  C4i?e. 

■  Verab^m  album, — We  are  familiar   with   tJie  fact  that  white 

■  Hellebore  is  a  dra-stic  purgative  j  so,  according  to  the  laws  of  Honi* 
I  ceopathy^  it  is  a  medicine  j&>ar  c^tcetknce  for  choleraic  evacuations,  l>oth 
I  purging  and  vomiting*  From  our  repeated  personal  experience  we 
■ijUi  give  Veratrum  the  highest  phice  in  the  developed  stage  of  cholera, 

^^ir  late  lamented  Profewiior  Farrington  says,  **  Veratrum  seems  to 
wt  prominently  on  the  abdominal  organs,  acting  probably  through 
the  splanchnic  nerves,  Wlien  these  nerves  are  paralyzed,  tlie  blocxl- 
vessels  become  overcharged  with  blooti  and  pour  forth  their  serum* 
Tlie  prostration ^  tlie  coldnexs  and  the  terrible  sinking  sensation  that 
belong  to  Veratrum,  all  start  from  these  nerves/* 

lufUcations  for  Adtninldermg  Vendrutn, — Vomiting  and  purg* 
irig  of  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fltiid — rice-water  evacuatitins,  aa 
they  are  called ;  colicky  pains  through  the  abdomen^  with  cramps 
in  the  extremities,  especially  the  calves  of  the  legs;  great  prostra- 
tion  ;  cold  sweats,  especially  on  the  forehead ;  coldness  and  blue- 
ness  of  face  aud  hands ;  great  thirst  for  large  quantities  of  cold 
water  and  for  acid  drinks. 

In  times  of  cholera  outbreaks  it  Is  wise  to  give  Veratrum  at  the 
first  appearance  of  diarrhcea,  so  that  no  further  and  serious  develop- 
ment would  take  place.  In  such  cases  Veratrum  has  a  marvellous 
effect.  It  is  true  that  in  Veratrum  poisoning  the  stooli^i  are  not  al- 
ways choleric;  they  are  sometimes  tinged  with  bile,  and  there  is  no 
total  suppression  of  urine,     Whatever  nmy  be  the  toxicological  ef- 
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feet  of  Veratrura  about  the  evacuation,  our  clinical  experience  with 
this  drug  is  very  extensive.  We  can  confidently  give  this  inedicine 
]ji  all  sortg  of  evacuation. 

In  cholera,  general  depression  of  strength  is  very  great,  and  here 
Veratnitn  is  also  our  sheet  anchor.  Hahnemann  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  Veratruni  poisoning  in  hi.s  Leaser  Writing9: 
"  Two  children  took  white  Ileflebnre  liy  mistake.  A  few  minutes 
after  taking  the  drug  they  heciime  quite  cold,  fell  down,  their  eyes 
projecting  like  tlio'^e  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  suffiwation,  the  saliva 
ran  continually  from  their  mouths,  and  ihcy  seemed  devoid  of  eoo- 
Bcionsness.  I  saw  them  half  an  hour  after  tlic  actndent,  and  when  I 
arriveil  both  seemed  at  the  point  of  death,  distorted,  projecting 
eyes,  disBgured,  cold  countenance,  rehixed  muscles,  closed  jaws  aod 
1  m  percept i b le  respi ration ." 

As  regards  dose,  I  gene  rally  commence  with  the  12x,  and  suW- 
quently  to  the  30x.     Our  next  great  anti-choleric  remedy  is: 

Camphor, — It  is  generally  used  in  the  first  i^tate  of  diarrhcra,  and 
also  sometimes  in  the  stage  of  col  lapse.  Body  is  cold,  voice 
husky,  prostration  very  great.  In  times  of  outbreak  as  soon  as  a 
patieut  is  ptussing  diarrluieic  stools,  no  time  should  be  hxst  in  admio- 
istering  Camphor.  At  this  time  one  to  five  droj^ts  of  the  Camphor 
aolutiou  after  each  stool  is  all  that  is  require<l,  and  we  are  almost 
sure  of  checking  the  further  progress  of  the  disease.  Hahnemann 
«ays:  *' In  the  first  stage  Camphor  gives  rapid  relief,  but  the  jkl- 
tient's  friends  must  themselves  employ  it.  as  this  stage  soon  ends  in 
either  death  or  in  the  second  stage^  which  is  more  difficult  to  be 
cured,  and  not  with  Camphor.  In  the  first  stage  acccrdingly  tlie 
patient  mu-t  get  as  often  as  possible  (at  least  every  five  minuter)  a 
drop  of  the  spirit  of  Camphor  (made  with  one  ounce  of  Camphor 
to  twelve  of  alcohol)  on  a  lump  of  sugar  or  in  a  spoonful  of  water.^ 

'*The  quicker  all  this  is  done  at  the  fii'st  onset  of  the  fir»t  &tage 
of  the  disease,  the  more  rapidly  and  certainly  will  tlie  patient  re- 
cover; often  in  a  couple  of  horn's,  warmth,  strength,  consciousness, 
rest  and  sleep  return,  and  he  is  saved." 

What  Hahnemann  said  above  I  had  several  op[K)rtunities  of  wit- 
nessing in  my  own  practice.  In  my  younger  days,  when  I  was 
consultetl  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  I  was  almost  invariably 
successful  with  Camphor  alone,  but  later  ou  1  had  scarcely  a  case 
when  I   had   the  opportunity  of  administering  Camphor  with  sue- 
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c?i?ss.     Dr.  Riibini,  of  Naples,  was   iramensely  8iiccef5sfiil  with    htff 
^reimration  of  Camphor  (equal    parts  of  Camphor  and  Alcohol)* 
^Dci  I  believe  he  treated  his  cases  from  the  beginning  with  Camphor. 
Chiprttm. — This  medicine  may  be  used  in  all  stages^  of  cholera ; 
^sspecially  it  is  very  efSoacious  in  the  developed  state  of  the  disease. 
3t   has  the  power  of  checking  purging  and  vomiting,  and  is  pre- 
eminently useful  in  cutting  short  the  distressing  and  painful  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  bmly.     Hahnemann  placed  great  reliance  in 
-this  medicine.     He  sometimes  advised  us  to  give  it  in  alternation 
"with  Veratrura.     Our  late  lamented  Dr.  B,  L.  Bhailuri,  who  had 
-treated  more  casea  of  cholera  than  anybody  in  India,  need  to  gay 
^hat  he  could  treat  nearly  all  his  esses  with  Cuprum  alone.     He  was 
^ery  fond  of  Cuprum  ars.  in  the  stage  of  collap&e  with  purging,  vom- 
iting and  cramps.     Drs.  Drysdale  and  Rnssel  gpoke  higlily  of  it  and 
«o   did   Mr.  Proctor.     This  latter  gentleman   treated   ninety-eight 
<!ases  of  fully*developeil  cholera  with  this  drug,  and  was  satisfied 
i^^'ith  it.     He  writes:  "For  tlic  cramps  it  is  unquestionably  the  bes' 
Tenaedy,  and  I  must  say  Cor  the  vomiting  also.     In  the  stage  of  co 
lapse  I  gradually  found  myself  trusting  to  Cuprum,  and  the  imp 
sion  IS  very  strong  in  my  mind  that  in  collapse  it  is  the  most  vain 
able  of  our  remetlies." 

Indications  for  Cuprum* — Purging  and   vomiting  up  rice-water 
fluid;  colic  of  a  paroxysmal  nature;  constant  restlessness ;  cramiiaH 
in  the  extremities,  beginning  in  fingers  and  toes;  great  exliaustion  " 
icy  coldness  of  hands  and  feet;  cjoick,  rattling  and  short  breathing; 
almost  imperceptible,  weak  and  thready  pulse;   pale  and  sunkcnM 
features;  great  thirst,  water  runs  down  with  a  gurgling  noise;  reli^r 
of  vomiting  after  drinking;  scanty  or  entirely  suppressed  urine. 

I  prefer  the  higher  dilutions,  from  12th  and  upwards.     I  have 
seen  aggravation  from  the  use  of  lower  dilutions  in  several  crises. 

Ottprum  Arsen. — This  combination  of  copper  and  arsenic  is  very 
efficacious  in  cholera.     Dr.  Hale  first  draws  our  attention  to  its  us^| 
in  cholera  oases.     He  says,  in  his  New  Remedie.^^  '*  I  first  used  it  in 
some  severe  cases  of  cholera  in  the  years  1867  and  1876.     These, 
cases  were  marked  by  the  usual  intestinal  disorder,  to  which  wer 
added  severe  and  painful  cramps  in  the  abdomen  and  extremitie 
The  alternation  of  Arsenic  and  Cuprum  did  not  prove  as  satisfac** 
tory  as  I  expected,  but  the  use  of  Cuprum  ars.  in  sixth  trituration 
in  water  for  chilch-en,  and  dry  on   the  tongue  in  adult*^,  generally 
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acted  promptly.  I  can  reccwnrQend  it  id  cliDlem  infantum, 
niodic  anrl  iieumlgic  pains  in  the  bowels,  aecf>mptinicd  by  screams, 
and  cramps  in  the  fingers  e^nd  toes,  attended  with  great  debility  and 
threatened  collapse." 

I  can  beiir  testimony  to   ite  efficaey  id  many  serious  cases  of 
cholera* 

Allied  ta  ^V^at^llnl  and  Camphor  are  quite  a  large  number  of 
medicines  more  or  less  applicable  to  cholem  evacuation?*,  and  these 
are  Ricinus,  Jatroplia,  Croton  tig.,  Euphorbia  and  Elatertom. 
Among  these  we  had  a  very  satisfactory  result  from  Ricinus  in 
the  epidemic  of  1883.  It  is  useful  in  cases  of  diarrhcK^ic  cholera. 
We  have  numbers  of  cures  reported  la  the  India  Homempaikic  Rt- 
view  of  that  year.  I  used  it  in  diarrhoeic  eases  where  the  disease 
to6k  its  origin  from  indigestion  or  simple  diarriicca.  In  a  big  family 
in  Calcutta  there  was  an  outbreak  of  choleni,  and  three  persons  dietl 
of  it,  though  Homoeopathic  treatment  was  had  recourse  to  from  the 
beginning.  I  was  called  when  a  fourth  case  apfieared,  and  I  at  once 
hit  ui>on  Ricinus,  which  had  a  marvellous  effect  in  restoring  the  pa- 
tient to  health.  In  tliis  very  house  I  had  to  treat  four  more  cases, 
and  all  of  them  were  saved  by  the  timely  administration  of  Ricinus^ 
In  this  house  there  was  a  medical  student,  who  asked  me  the  name 
of  the  medicine,  and  learned  that  it  was  Ricinusw  He  remarked 
that  in  all  previous  cases  which  dietl  Veratrum,  Camphor  and  other 
nie<]icines  \vere  given.  Ricinus  surely  is  a  new  medicine.  He  gave 
the  credit  to  Dr.  George  Johnson,  who  promulgated  the  Cast<>r  oil 
treatment  of  cholera, 

Indicafhns  for  Ricinus* — Purging  and  vomiting  of  rk-e- wiiter 
fluid;  cranii)s  in  the  extremities;  there  was  scarcely  any  pain  in 
alidomen;  extreme  prostration;  complete  suppression  of  urine;  pulse 
almost  imperceptible ;  slight  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

In  Ricinus  cases  there  is  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  vital  power; 
in  Veratrum  and  Camphor  it  takes  place  rather  rapidly.  The  stoats 
may  be  sometimes  tinged  with  bile.  If  the  disease  takes  its  origin 
from  transgression  in  food,  Ricinus  is  so  much  more  indittated.  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  using  the  6x  dilution,  repeated  after  each 
stool. 

Jatropha  is  sometimes  efficacious*  It  produces  depression  of  the 
heart;  vomiting  is  more  prominent  than  purging. 

Jatropha. — Whitish  vomiting,  copious  and    like  white  of  egg; 
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stools  ill  gujihes,  gurgling  ami  ninibling  in  the  bowels;  cramps  in 
the  extremities ;  pains  and  burning  in  stomach;  coldness  of  body ; 
slight  perspiration  and  thready  pulse;  "watery  diarrhcea,  as  if 
spurted  from  hiin."  The  very  alarming  symptoms  are  not  marked 
in  Jatropha,  ami  the  |iatient  is  devoid  of  any  anxiety  for  his  future, 
but  is  rather  lively  and  e^ires  nothing  for  his  suffering  and  disease. 

Euphorbia  is  another  medicine  closely  allied  to  Jatropha.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  remedy  for  simple  choleric  diarrhoea  and  not  for  cholera 
proper.  Both  Jatropha  and  Euphorbia  I  use  in  the  6x  dilution  after 
each  stooL 

Croton  tig.  is  also  a  medicine  for  diarrhoea,  but  it  often  cuts  short 
the  disease,  which  may  be  developed  into  actual  cholera.  Stools  are 
yellow,  watery,  passed  forcibly  like  shot,  worse  after  food  and  drink ; 
there  is  deadly  nausea;  vomiting  after  drinking;  great  pro^^tration 
of  strength*  For  su|»pressed  eczema,  Croton  is  a  good  remedy ; 
dilutions  from  6x  to  30  used. 

Very  closely  related  to  Veratrum  is  Antimoninm  tart.  Its  indi- 
cations are  very  miK'ti  like  those  of  Veratrum  alb.  Practically,  when 
I  find  Veratrum  fails  I  resort  to  Ant,  tart.  Purging  of  rice-water 
stools ;  vomiting  with  great  effort ;  cakl  and  clammy  perspiration ; 
drowsiness,  with  complete  exhaustion;  pulse  almost  imperceptible 
or  pearly  so;  heart's  action  failing;  respiration  la^>ore*J  and  difficult. 
When  there  is  an  epidemic  of  small *|>ox  prevailing,  it  is  better  to 
give  Ant.  tart,  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  cholera,  as  it  is 
alike  efficacious  in  both  dise4L&e3.  We  have  seen  it  act  beauti- 
fully. 

These  are  the  principal  remedies  in  develnjved  stages  of  cholera^ 
They  are  more  or  less  efficacious  in  checking  the  cholera  evacua- 
tions, and  thus  bringing  the  case  to  safe  and  sound  grounds. 

In  what  U  called  English  cholera,  or  cholera  morbus,  I  found  Iris 
versicolor  a  useful  remedy.  When  vomiting  is  predominant  and  dis- 
tressing, with  acid  rising,  burning  throughout  the  alimentary  canal 
from  mouth  to  anus,  I  frequently  had  to  resort  to  it.  In  the  case  of 
a  young  gentleman  in  a  suburlian  town  of  Calcutta,  I  got  a  charming 
effect  from  Iris.  The  attending  physician  there  tried  all  cliolera 
medicines  to  check  purging  and  vomiting  of  bilious  and  acid  mat* 
fcers,  with  burning  in  stomach,  without  any  effect  for  two  days.  1 
gave  him  Iris  vers.  Gx,  and  in  a  couple  of  bouri  he  was  almost 
cured. 
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Now,  if  the  evacuations  are  not  stopped,  or  cease  after  a  consider* 
able  damage  to  the  constitution  of  our  patient,  the  case  goes  on  to 
the  next  stage.  I  mean  the  collapse  stage.  In  ihh  stage  the  patient 
18  on  the  very  verge  of  death.  But,  as  HoratBi paths,  we  must  not 
lose  heart  even  in  thia  stage.     The  following  medicines  are  to  be 


thought  of  now ; 


Arsenicum  alb. 


f  Acotjite. 
Camphor. 
Carbo.  veg. 

Cuprum  acet.  and  Ars. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  aud  Cyanides* 
Colera  (Naja), 
Secale  cor, 
Veratrum  alb* 
AiUira.  tart. 


Practically,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  would  arise  in  tr^ting  this 
stage  of  the  disease.  We  have  a  great  many  medicines  so  clo^ly 
analogous  in  their  symptomatic  indications  tliat  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  which  is  most  appropriate.  However,  if  we  can  examine  our 
patients  more  minutely,  we  can  come  to  a  definite  selection, 

Arsenicum  album  is  the  most  important  medicine  in  the  collapse 
stage  of  cholera.  Its  pathogeuetic  symptoms  are  so  much  like 
cfaolei'a  symptoms  that  an  arsenical  poisoning  case  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  genuine  cholera  case.  It  has  a  vast  range  of  action,  and  we 
have  repeattnlly  verified  its  curative  virtues  in  most  serious  cases  of 
cholera.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  select  it  as  a  prototype  of  col- 
lapse remedies.  Its  symptoms  are  very  marked  and  unmistakable* 
Great  irritability,  associated  with  profound  exiiaustion,  is  the  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  Arsenic.  You  will  see  patients  whose  pulse 
is  no  longer  perceptible;  great  weakness;  even  unable  to  utter  a 
single  word;  yet  so  restless,  irritiible,  and  anxious  that  you  will  be 
surprised. 

Indications  for  Arsenic:  great  anxiety  and  restlessness;  fear  of 
death;  utter  prostration  of  strength;  sunken  eyes;  distorted  face; 
pointed  nose  j  cold  and  clammy  j^erspi ration  over  the  whole  body  ; 
burning  of  the  whole  bo<ly  ;  unquenchable  thirst  and  vomiting  after 
drinking ;  drinks  often  but  little  at  a  time;  violent  burning  of  the 
stomach  and  abdomen  ;  urine  completely  suppressed. 
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When  cholera  attacks  come  on  after  eating  much  unripe   fruita^ 
drinking  much  ice  water,  living  in  a  tlamp  place  and  exposed  to  a' 
putrefactive  £lnd  offensive  ^mell  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  Arsenic  should  be  selected  at  once. 

Ixnver  dilutions  of  tlie  metliciueare  not  so  efBcactoufl  as  the  higher, 
I  generally  give  30th  decimal  in  frequently  repeated  dc^jes  until  fa- 
vorable symptoms  are  oltserved.  I  have  many  a  time  saved  des- 
I>emte  cases  of  cholera  by  giving  the  200th  dilution  when  lower  and 
30th  had  failed. 

Arsenic  has  been  administere<i  indiscriminately  without  reference 
to  \is  indications.  This  is  a  bad  practice  and  harmful.  It  is  for  thU 
reason  Dr.  Bell  says  '*  that  Arsenic  does  more  barm  than  good  in 
the  hands  of  ignorant  persons/' 

Chmphor  has  been  used  in  cases  of  collapse,  but  I  have  not  used 
it  very  frequently.  It  may  be  given  in  following  indications: 
Diarrhoea  and  vomiting;  sudden  prostration;  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face; cold  sweat:  bluish  countenance;  bushy  voicse  and  violent 
erunifis.  It  should  be  cautiously  given  and  as  soon  as  improvement 
is  |>ereeptible  and  warmth  returns  it  must  be  stopped- 

Aconite  is  pre-eminently  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  the  collapse 
etsge  of  Cholera.  Dr.  Richard  Hughes  remarked  that  in  our  day 
Aconite  will  be  a  valuable  medicine  for  cholera.  This  was  written 
long  ago  and  I  think  that  day  is  come  and  Aconite  is  used  exten* 
sively  and  with  giK>d  results. 

Indications, — Great  anxiety  and  fear  of  death  :  icy  coldness  of  the 
whole  body;  cold  pen-piration ;  great  thirst;  labored  respiration 
with  pains  and  oppression  of  chest;  pulse  quick,  threatly  and 
arareely  perceptible  ;  hearths  action  weak  and  slow.  In  c^st*s  of  vio- 
lent cramps  and  pains  in  abdomen  it  is  one  of  my  great  hel^is.  An 
elderly  lady  ha«l  an  attack  of  cholera  a  few  years  ago  with  collapse 
and  unbearable  pains  in  the  epigastric  region.  Many  Homoeopathic 
remedies  had  been  tried  without  effect.  I  found  her  in  great  agony 
nd  pave  her  Aconite  Ix  every  half  hour  and  after  two  days  she 
ras  relieved  of  her  pains  and  reaction  took  place.  Fur  cholera  in 
warm  days  and  cool  nights  and  after  exposure  to  cold  I  find 
Aconite  valuable. 

Chrbo  Vtg.  is  another  of  our  ]m|K)rtant  collapse  remedies.  I  used 
it  in  many  cases  of  imi>cnding  death  and  with  good  resulta.  When 
reactive  power  is  gone  it  ia  indicated.     Indications:  patient  lies  as  if 
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dead  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  irritability  aWut  liioi ;  pulse- 
lessness ;  eold  and  clammy  sweat ;  leaden  hue  of  the  body ;  hasky 
voice;  diflRenlt  and  labored  respiration;  no  thirst;  no  purging  and 
vomiting;  abdnmen  often  distended  ;  urine qiiitesnppres^e«K  Lower 
dilutions  have  no  effect.     I  generally  use  it  in  the  30th  and  upwards. 

Hyfhot^yank  acid  is  a  marvellous  medicine  when  indicated,  acting 
promptly  and  often  snatching  away  patients  from  the  very  verge  of 
death.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  to  attend  a  little  girl  gasping  for  the 
lawt  breatl)  and  no  power  of  swallowing  medicines  or  anything-  I 
poured  a  few  drops  of  Hydrocyanic  acid  3x  on  a  clean  handkerchief 
and  held  it  to  her  nostrils  and  to  ray  utter  surprise  I  found  her 
breathing  quietly  in  a  few  raiuotes,  and  she  made  an  ultimate  recov- 
ery. It  is  for  this  rffason  that  our  esteemed  colleague  Dr  Mohendra 
Lai  Sircar  speaks  of  it  in  these  terni?!^:  "  If  any  remedy  is  entitled 
to  be  spoken  of  as  a  charm  it  is  Hydrocyanic  acid.  It  would 
seem  at  times  to  restore  animation  to  a  corpse."  Indications;  icy 
coldness  of  body  with' pulselessness;  cadaverous  expreasion;  breath- 
ing slow,  deep  and  somewhat  spasmodic  in  character  ;  beating  nf  the 
heart  slow;  urine  and  stool  genemlly  suppresseil.  I  generally  give 
it  in  the  3x  or  6x  dilution  every  half  hour  or  more  frequently. 

Colera  or  Naja'TripudiaTis^ — This  is  a  medicine  from  a  venomous 
snake  of  India.  The  elFect  of  this  |>oison  is  very  swift,  like  the 
rapidly  destructive  nature  of  cholera.  Our  learned  I>r  Sal7.er  sfieaka 
of  it  and  Lachesis  in  the  following  words:  "We  adminit'ter  them 
when  respiration  quickens,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  and  more 
superficial,  while  the  heart's  action  is  normal  and  still  comparatively 
vigorous.  This  sort  of  respiration  is  a  sure  sign  of  imf>ending 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre  and  coincides  so  far,  exactly  with 
what  occurs  under  the  venomous  influence  of  snake  poison/*  I  use 
it  in  the  6th  centesimal  dilutirni  every  hour  or  so. 

Seofde  cor. — Another  important  remedy  in  collapse  and  some  other 
stages  of  cholera  is  Secale. 

hidtcations, — Watery,  slimy  and  offensive  stools,  vomiting 
water  and  mucus;  eyes  sunken  ;  violent  cram|>s  of  the  calves,  hands 
and  chest;  great  restlessness  and  thirst;  difficulty  of  breathing, 
pulselessness  or  smalL  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  pul^ ;  oidd- 
ness  of  the  body,  but  patient  feels  very  hot  and  cannot  keep  cKilhe* 
on.  I  Imve  very  little  confidence  in  Secale  in  the  stage  of  collap:it% 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  a  very  useful  remedy.     I  am  often  able  to 
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dieve  *listre«Hing  cram pH  when  Cuprum  fails.     I  find  it  especially 

^:^'neficial  in  that  tkeadful  symptom — the  onimps  and  pains  in  the 

^s.  ide  of  the  cheat  and  more  in  spasm  of  the  heart.     Appearance  of 

^menstrual  flow  during  an  invasion  of  cholera  is  a  very  serious  mat- 

^^zer^  and  in  this  I  find  Secale  an  admirable  remedy.     Typhoid  con- 

-^i^ition.^  during  and  after  cholera  attacks  are  also  very  serious,  and 

iiere  Secale  m  powerful.     Feverish  heat  after  cohlness;  sleepine^ 

^%vJth  now  and  then  restlessness  or  profound  comatose  sleep  ;  pinched 

^ippearance;  freciuent  and  small  pulse.     It  may  l>e  used  in  gangrene, 

1)eti   sores,  ulceration  of  cornea,  and  some  other  symptoms  derived 

dVom  low  vitality  of  the  system  after  an  attack  of  cholera, 

VeraJ^  a/b,  is  also  useful  in  collapse  state.  I>r\  Salzer  writ^  as 
:ialluws:  *'I  can  hardly  believe  that  Veratrum  should  not  be  as  use- 
:ful  in  collapse,  owing  to  a  paralytic  condition  of  heart.  Perhaps  we 
give  the  remedy  at  too  long  intervals.  Dr.  C.  Dunham  rei^om mends 
it  to  be  given j  like  Camphor,  every  five  minutes.  Much  of  the  bad 
reputation  of  the  drug  in  c<illapse  may  also  be  owing  to  its  not  hav- 
ing  always  been  administereil  at  tlie  right  place  and  according  to 
right  indications." 

AnL  iart  being  a  depressant  remedy  on  the  heart  is  recommended 
in  cholera  eollapsej  and  I  often  find  it  usetul. 

Another  remedy  is  iV/co/w,  the  active  principle  of  tobacco.  My 
experience  is  very  limited  about  this  medicine.  It  may  be  admin- 
istered in  co!la[>8e  with  cold  sweat,  deadly  nausea  and  sleepiness,  I 
give  it  in  delirium  with  comatose  condition* 

Sequelae  and  Complications. 

With  the  reaction  stage  our  trouble  does  not  end.  Various  other 
ailments  await  our  poor  patient,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  to 
combat  them  in  time.  These  are  as  serious  as  an  advanced  stage  of 
cholera  proper.     Many  a  time  we  lose  our  patients  in  this  stage. 

Uraemia, — If  urine  is  not  voided  after  reaction  fully  sets  in,  we 
must  do  something  for  it.  Some  physicians  are  in  a  hurry  about 
urinary  secretion,  and  they  get  so  very  impatient,  as  to  wish  it 
even  in  iHsllapse  stage.  That  is  bad.  When  reaction  is  full  we 
must  stop  all  medicine  and  wait,  and  if  healthy  signs  are  not  present, 
urine  not  voided,  and  fear  of  typlioid  state  supervening,  then  we 
roust  stir  up.  Many  a  time  the  previously  administered  drugs  are 
aiScient  to  restore  urinary  secretion;  so  without  abandoning  them 
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or  searching  after  new  medicines  we  must  oonttniie  them  a(XK>niing 
to  symptoms*  Arsenic,  Hydrocyanic  acid,  Tabvcnm  aad  Nicotine 
are  to  be  used  with  proper  indications.  But  if  they  fail,  and  if  th«re 
IB  impending  congestion  of  the  urinary  organ.%  and  suhseqnenlly  of 
brain,  we  may  rei^ort  to  BeUndonna.  Tlie  use  of  it  in  the  30tb  dilu- 
tion often  gives  prompt  relief.  Opium  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  remedies  in  this  ccmdith>n  if  tliere  is  a  comatose  state  with 
ur«nTia,  ^\^e  have  seen  AgaAcus  uumc,  or  Mu&cai^in  U!*eful  in  tiuch 
condition  associated  witli  pulselessness  or  small  and  thready  pulse, 
coldness  uf  the  t?urface,  comatose  state  and  delirium. 

If  urine  is  collecttKl  in  the  bladder  and  there  is  sufficient  expul- 
sive effort  but  no  urine  voided,  Canthnrts  6x  or  30  may  be  used  with 
benefit.  Failing  this,  and  if  there  be  some  burning  in  the  urethra, 
Terthinthina  may  be  given. 

I  sometimes  use  Aeidum  carlx>lic  6x  or  12x  in  cases  of  unemic 
intoxication  and  delirium  in  cholera,  with  the  following  indicfttions: 
Constantly  agitated,  uttering  a  piercing  cry,  delirious  starting  from 
sleep;  tongue  dry,  coated  with  thick,  yellow  fur,  great  thirst;  high 
fever;  urine  is  dark,  black  or  blackish  olive-green  color.  Our 
much- vaunted  Kali  bich,  is  not  a  good  medicine  in  suppression  of 
urine  in  my  liands» 

Fever. — In  the  reaction  stage  we  often  meet  with  feverish Qeas,  and 
when  slight  we  mnst  not  give  any  medicine;  but  when  it  af^umea 
graver  form,  and  there  is  restlessness,  thirst,  dry,  parched  tongue,  i 
and  full  pulse,  I  generally  give  Aamiie^  failing  which,  Veratrum  ■ 
alb.  may  be  used.  If  there  is  heatlache,  flushed  fat*e  and  other 
symptoms,  Belladonna  high  has  its  place,  Rhus  tox.,  Bryonia  and 
Phosph.  acid  may  be  administered  with  proper  symptomatic  indica- 
tions. Tliese  latter  three  medicines  may  be  thought  of  when  this 
reactionary  fever  assumes  a  typhoid  form. 

Hiccough  is  often  a  very  distressing  and  obstinate  ooto plication. 
Our  ordinary  hiccimgli  remedies  cannot  find  their  place  here.  Cu- 
prum met,  and  Arscn.  are  very  frequent  helps.  Veratrum  alb.. 
Nicotine  and  Hydrocyanic  acid  are  recommended. 

In  the  reaction  stage  there  may  be  some  faulty  condition  of  the 
digestive  tract  generally,  and  we  may  think  of  Nux  vomica,  Cicuta, 
Phosphor.,  Ignatia,  Belladonna  and  the  like.     We  have  seen  pa- 
tients  cured,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  when  they  were  suddealjr  ■ 
attacked  with  dyspnoea  and   died.     Dr.  Macnamara  is  of  opinion 
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^hat  in  these  cases  there  is  forraafion  of  clots  in  the  right  side  of  tl 
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oa  th(*  aothority  of  Dr.  Budiiier,  advijscd  ua  to  give  Calc,  ars.  6x  or 
12x,  but  death  is  so  sudden  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

After  the  choleraic  symptoms  are  over  we  sometimes  get  caaes 
obstinate  diarrhcea.     In  tbene  eases,  when  the  stools  are  yellow  an 
watery,  quite  copious  and  sudden,  a  few  dos^es  of  Croton  tig.  are  suE 
cient*     When  stools  are  saifrou-yeliow,  watery,  with   severe  coli^ 
Colchicum  is  to  be  thought  of.  ^ 

When  tlje  sttwls  are  white  or  yellowish-white,  painless  and  much 
prostration,  Phosph.  acid  or  Podophyllum  is  given.  If  there  is 
tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  passage  of  flatus,  rumbling, 
and  thin  yellow  stools,  Natrum  sulph.  or  China  may  be  given.  One 
or  two  doses  of  Sulphur,  higher  dilution,  is  sufficient  to  bring  th| 
stool  into  its  natural  color  and  consistency.  When  there  is  a  te 
dency  towards  dysentery,  stools  are  greenish,  with  tenesmus  an 
oolic,  Merc.  viv.  is  the  remedy ;  but  when  they  are  bloody  and«slitn| 
Merc.  cor.  is  the  preparation  used. 

Vomiting  is  often  persistent  and  troublesome,  and  defies  all  oi3 
well-selected  remedies.  In  such  cases  some  bland  and  mucilaginous 
food  is  all  that  can  check  it.  I  gcnc^rally  give  some  arrowroot  or 
rice-water  salted  and  acidulated.  Our  chief  remedies  in  vomiting 
are  Arsenic,  Ipecac,  Iris  vers.,  Phosphorus,  Kreasote,  etc.  Other 
complications  may  be  treated  as  general  diseases.  h 

Did, — There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  medical  me9 
on  this  subject.     From  broth,  brandy  and  other  nourishments  to  no 
food  is  tlie  prevailing  idea  on  thi>s  subject.     From  practical  obsei™ 
vations  in  many  cases,  we  are  of  opinion  that  during  the  progressist 
and  collapse  stages  of  cholera  no  fiwd  should  be  given  except  plenty 
of  water  and  ice  to  appease  thirst  and  cool  down  the  stomach.    After 
the  tempa*st  is  over,  bile  appears  with  the  evacuation ;  and,  urinary 
secretion  established,  barley-  or  arrowroot- water,  with  thin  fish  ofl 
meat  broth,  may  l>e  allowed.     When  there  is  craving  for  fornl,  grad- 
ual addition  of  nutritious  but  easily  digestible  food  should  be  given. 
The  stomach    becomes  very  sensitive  after  an  attack  of  cholera, 
so  that  particular  care  is  necessary  in  giving  food  and  nourish- 
ment. 
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W.  J,  Ha WKES,  M.D. :  I  have  boen  very  much  pleased  to  listen  to 
this  very  exf^Jkiit  |>aper  o\\  this  very  im|>ortant  subject-  I  believe 
firmly  in  tlie  old  aJage  that  an  nunce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure,  so  that  the  hygienic  and   meilicinal   prophylaxis  of  cholera 

is  of  extreme  importance ;  that  the  hygienic  prophyhixis  is  of  much 
greater  in)[>ortance  tlian  the  therapeutic  prophylaxis,  fur  the  reason 
that  the  individual  can  take  care  ot  himself  with  the  prophylaxis  of 
hygiene,  while  he  ciinnot  take  care  of  himself  wich  the  prophylaxis 
of  therapeutics.  The  disease  is  ra|>id,  and  requires  prompt  atten- 
tion when  therapeutics  are  required.  Consequently,  I  would  put 
great  stress  upon  th^  hygienic  prophylaxis  of  eliolera.  I  think  the 
propljyliixis  of  cholera  may  be  sutumed  up  in  three  cardinal  points: 
clean litiess,  temperance,  and  a  tliorough  c>oking  of  everything  that 
is  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  more  recently  it  is  cof>ked  before 
being  taken  into  the  stomach  the  better.  The  prophylactic  remedy 
acts  decidedly  in  preventing  disease,  just  as  the  therapeutic  remedy 
acts  in  curing  the  sick,  in  tliis,  that  its  action  is  to  bring  the  indi- 
vidual liealth  up  to  par  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  regard  to  the  remedies  prescribed  or  described  here  by  our 
foreign  iVitnd,  the  indications  are  remarkably  well  given*  As  far 
as  pxj>erience  goes,  I  have  had  none  with  cholera,  but  the  indications 
given  are  remarkalily  applicable. 

J,  H.  Henkv,  MJ},  :  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper  of 
our  friend  from  India,  who  represents  the  treatment  of  cludera  liy 
HomcBopathy*  In  LS4y,  wlien  the  cholera  visited  the  Unitinl  States, 
I  was  a  student  of  medicine  in  New  York  city,  and  had  charge  of  a 
Catholic  lying-in  hos|f!tal  in  that  city.  People  died  not  only  by 
scores  but  by  hundreds.  I  wa«<  aftected  by  the  disease,  but  was 
cured  by  Arsenicum  and  Veratrum.  A  most  remarkable  thing 
occurred  at  that  time.  We  were  one  night  seated  on  a  balcony  dis- 
coursing a!)out  the  quer?tion  of  cholera  atid  its  remedies.  Tlie  ladies 
of  the  iKJspilal  were  {vresent.  We  had  everything  neat  and  cleao ; 
we  had  no  signs  of  anything  that  would  develop  into  cholera  in  the 
institutifm.  Of  those  who  were  sitting  on  that  balcony  that  inght, 
every  one  was  Imried  the  next  morning  exc^ept  myself. 

What  eltect  has  Hydrocyanic  acid  upon  cholera?  In  a  practic*e  of 
over  furty  years  I  have  seen  no  eUeet  produced  by  Venitrutn,  Cu- 
prum, or  Carb.  vegetabilis  upon  cholera  in  its  collapsed  state.  And 
now*  what  are  the  remedies  when  we  have  this  extreme  collapse  of 
the  whole  nervous  system?  Our  only  remedy  is  Aconite,  and  for 
tliat  remedy  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ilempcl,  Whenever  you  have 
those  violent  types,  you  must  rely  upon  Aconite  in  appreciable 
doses.  The  paj>er  is  instructive.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  bad  beeu 
read. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NEVHASTHENIA  AND 
ITS  TREATMENT. 

By  Costkad  WrasELHOEFT,  M.D^  Boston,  Ma^sl 


When,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  writer  first  mack  the  aoqiiaitiU 
anec  of  what  is  now  called  neurastheTiia,  it  was  known  as  sjiinal 
irritation,  and  the  best  of  modern  researches  have  been  unable  to 
give  a  l>etter  definition  l>eyond  a  functional  disturbance  of  the  §[>inal 
and  cerebral  nerves,  dependent  on  a  morbid  process,  for  which  **irin- 
tation"  18  as  proper  a  terra  as  any.  As  deaths  do  not  oorur,  aotop^ 
sies  throw  no  light  on  the  subject.  Briefly  stated,  neurasthenia, 
when  observed  IHim  the  l)eginning  through  its  chronic  course,  has  a 
(>eriod  of  prodromal  symptoms  followed  by  a  protracted  acute,  and 
succeeded  by  a  still  more  protracted  chronTc,  state,  l>etween  the  end 
of  which  anfl  the  beginning  of  convalescence  there  is  a  very  vague, 
often  indiscernible,  boundary  line. 

The  prodromal  symptoms  are  quite  indefinite  and  very  variable, 
]x>inting  to  nothing  in  partietilar.  Loss  of  appetite,  irregular  sleep, 
excitability  alternating  with  lassitude,  etc.,  are  often  overlooked, 
especially  when  the  second  »tage^ — display  of  unusual  mental  and 
physical  energy  without  subsequent  fatigue — Ijecomes  apparent. 
This  is  often  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  unusually  gowl  health.  When 
a  young  girl  or  mature  woman,  married  or  unmarrietl,  feels  that  she 
can  study  ten  hours  a  day  and  devote  half  of  her  night  to  pleasure 
or  busine^ ;  when  besides  much  mental  occujxition  she  begins  to 
rejoice  in  long  walks  without  fatigue,  that  is  the  time  when  the  mis- 
chief is  going  on  without  exciting  timely  suspicion.  Relief  is  at 
last  sought  %idien  the  functional  disorder  of  the  nerves  has  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  becomes  manifest  in  what  h  prt)|)erly  and 
popularly  termed  "  nervous  prostration,"  when  instead  of  having  no 
sense  of  fatigue,  the  least  bodily  or  mental  effort  seems  intolerable, 
in  grave  cases  rendering  the  patient  a  helpless  being,  ct>mpletely  de- 
pendent on  the  unremitting  assistance  of  others  whom  she  (it  b 
usually  a  woman)  rules*  with  the  inexorable  power  of  the  rw  ineiim. 
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During  this  usually  very  protracted  period  of  the  di9ea.«e  oonval- 
esceDce  usually  sets  in,  but  so  imperceptibly  that  the  physician  alone 
can  sometimes  estimate  its  progress,  wliith  Is  un noticeable  to  others 
towards  whom  the  patient  acts  as  she  has  for  months  or  years.  This 
is  the  lime  for  action^  too  often  delay e(]  from  motives  of  misplaced 
eyrapathy  on  the  part  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  affection  is  in  many  instances  limited  to  the  spine,  the  mind 
becoming  only  secondarily  tired.  In  other  cases  it  is  spinal  and 
cerebral ;  in  otiiers  again  chiefly  cerebral.  The  line  between  this 
and  insanity  is  always  clearly  definable.  Though  a  neurasthenic 
patient  may  become  insane,  and  probably  the  reverse,  yet  both  are 
distinct  conditions. 

Books  speak  of  this  disease  as  common  to  men  and  women.  Yet 
in  this  region  In  small  towns  as  well  as  in  large  cities  the  cases  of 
neurasthenia  in  women  are  preponderatingly  great, 

Hypochnmdia  and  hysteria  stand  in  peculiar  relation  to  neuras- 
thenia. They  may  be  regarded  as  different  species  of  the  same 
genus;  that  is,  more  or  less  deeply  seated  disturbances  of  the  oere* 
bro-spinal  system  in  which  the  sympathetic  system  is  probably  in- 
directly involved,  as  many  functional  disturbances  presided  over  by 
the  great  sympathetic  system  often  testify.  Hypochondriasis,  pure 
and  simple  as  occurring  in  men,  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its 
striking  characteristic  of  introspection  and  dr^pondency,  occasioned 
by  abnormal  sensations^  without  marked  physical  weakness  and 
tiredness.  Pure  hypcK^hondriacs  are  often  energetic,  conscientiouB 
workers.  In  hysteria  there  is  neither  great  tiredness  nor  tendency 
to  introspection,  but  a  paroxysmal  or  prolonged  absence  of  the 
power  of  self  control,  in  grave  cases  associated  with  tonic  or  clonic 
muscular  spasms  and  loss  of  consciousness.  While  neurasthenia  in 
its  uncomplicated  forms  is  free  from  these  symptoms,  but,  as  ample 
experience  teaches,  often  cijmplicated  with  both  of  the  preceding 
forms  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  tell  which  is 
primary  and  which  secondary,  Tlie  symptoms  known  as  intro- 
spection, Ijysterical  aberrations  of  the  emotions,  and  neurasthenic 
sense  of  exliaustion  are  in  their  distinctive  munifestations  most  im- 
portant and  constitute  indications  in  the  selection  of  remedial  and 
dietetic  measures. 

The  following  are  some  observations  of  peculiarities  observed  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  and  peculiar  to  all  : 
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Inirosp€ciio7i. — The  neurasthenic,  patient  invariably  expresses  her 
«3esire  for  relief,  not  so  much  in  a  diret^t  appeal  as  in  a  supplicating, 
subdued  tone  of  voiee  and  n>anner.     She  raroly  asks,  **  What  can 
^oa  do  to  relieve  rae?*'  but  ahnast  invariably,  **  What  is  the  cause 
•cf*'  this  or  that  sensation?     If  she  is  introspective,  that  is,  hy- 
pochondriacal, she  l»ccoDie8  a  tjosonianiac,  watching  acutely  every  one 
of  her  numerous  distressing  sensations,  on  the  unremitting  analysis 
of  which  her  mind  dwelb.     In  marked  cases  she  is  quite  unable  to 
think  of  anything  outside  of  herself,  and  in  many  ciises  dislikes  to 
do  so,  preferring  to  rivet  her  attention   on   herself.     Attempts  to 
divert  her  annoy  or  anger  her.     Friejids  and  relatives  implore  the 
physician  to  divert  the  patient,  but  all  their  attempts  are  in  vain 
because  quite  misdirected, 

Pmitive  and  Ncgalire  WilL — It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  patient 
delights  in  her  self-inspection,  and  that  she  prefers  her  condition  to 
speedy  recx>very.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  the  patient  will  always 
assure  the  physician  of  her  wish  to  get  well.  During  the  acute 
stage — a  long  yet  definable  period — ^this  wish  and  longing  cannot 
well  l>e  utilizetl,  but  the  long  and  ilUdcfincd  period  of  convalescence 
must  first  be  awaited.  Here  we  shall  always  discover  that  the  wish 
and  the  tciU  of  the  patient  ai*e  two  very  ditfcrent  mental  conditions. 
The' desire  or  wish  for  recovery  is  entirely  unattended  by  any  will 
effort  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  injunctions  and  directions 
of  I  lie  j>hysician  are  resisted  by  the  same  uncoufjuerable  power  of 
negative  power,  or  vis  inefii/t.  The  patient  having  been  unable  to 
exert  her  will,  now  thinks  herself  unable  to  use  it. 

Numerous  Symptortw  of  Patients, — To  physicians  in  search  of  in- 
dications for  medicines  each  statement  of  the  [mtient  concerning  a 
sensation  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  a  symptom.  Many  years  ago, 
when  resolved  to  get  at  the  keynote  of  a  patient's  case,  the  writer 
determined  to  allow  the  patient  to  detail  all  her  symptoms  as  long 
as  she  chose  and  to  take  accurate  notes  of  each  one  till  the  right  one 
should  lie  disclosed  ;  and  this  was  to  be  done  regardless  of  time  and 
exertion.  The  patient,  one  who  neetled  no  urging  to  describe  her 
"symptoms,"  began  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice,  detailing  one  sen- 
sation after  another  with  an  uriri  vailed  degree  of  clearness  and  vivid- 
ness of  expression  ;  as  she  proceedetl  the  voice  beaime  stronger,  her 
face  slightly  flushed,  and  the  most  perfect  descriptive  language 
flowed  in  an  endless  stream.     Each  word  was  written  down,  page 
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after  page  was  filled ;  still  she  went  on  with  unmistakable  signs  uf 
satK^fhctioii  at  being  able  to  pour  her  pent-up  emotions  into  willing 
and  sympatlietic  ears.  If,  for  a  mometit,  the  flow  of  language  was 
interrupted,  a  simple  question  would  re-animate  her  to  proceed  witli 
renewed  energy.  Feelings  seemed  to  l>eget  feelings;  their  com- 
plexity gave  the  patient  no  trouble;  her  intellect  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
nion  of  unravelliug  the  most  complicated  sensations,  separating  them 
into  their  component  parts  and  spreading  them  out  before  the  roind 
of  the  listener.  A  glance  at  the  watcli  showed  that  nearly  two 
hours  hod  passwl,  during  which  the  feeblest  of  neurasthenic  pa- 
tients had  talked  incessantly.  The  not^-bm)k  was  fuU^  the  keynote 
was  found.  It  was  this:  neurastheuio  patients  have  innumerable 
sen^ationn  and  exhibit  no  signs  of  fatigue  after  talking  iuceB^antly 
for  nearly  two  hours. 

Great  Endurance  of  Neuradhtnks, — The  instance  just  related, 
which  in  *>ne  of  many,  illustrates  two  things.  One  is,  that  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  sensation  described  but  tlie  fact  that  neurastheniiv*  have 
innumerable  sensations,  that  constitute  the  symptoms.  The  other 
thing  is  that  many  neurasthenics  are  cn[mble  of  great  exerti^m  with- 
out suffering  disagreeable  after-eBFects  from  fatigue.  This  is  illus- 
tratetl  by  other  cases  of  which  I  have  notes.  A  highly  neurasthenic 
young  lady  consented  to  camp  out  for  her  health  near  a  lake,  8h« 
was  induced  to  join  a  party  for  a  short  walk  along  the  lake.  By 
trying  what  they  thought  a  shorter  road  the  party  lost  their  way  and 
took  a  very  long  walk  of  about  four  hourn,  through  bogs  and  over 
fences.  The  neurasthenic  wajs  less  fatigued  than  some  of  the  others. 
The  interesting  observation  was  subse^juently  made  that  the  patient 
had  become  interested  in  a  young  man  of  the  party.  She  recovere*! 
her  health  within  a  year  from  that  time.  Other  cases  of  this  kind 
will  appear  under  the  head  of  therajKiUtic  suggestions. 

Neurasthetiie  Patients  Oatf  Si/nipidhy, — This  is  one  of  the  mo€it 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  curative  management  of  such  cases,  for 
the  kind  of  sym[)atl*y  such  patients  cmve  is  expressions  o^  oon- 
doleuce  and  more  or  less  deep  aWiction  at  so  much  suffering  as  the 
patient  expresses.  Such  sympathy  is  most  natural  and  does  honor  to 
the  feelings  of  parents,  sisters,  brothers  and  husbands,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  deeper  their  ex  precisions  of  affliction  so  much  the 
more  profound  will  be  the  mental  dejection  and  weakness  of  the 
patient.     Almost  every  case  wliich  has  come  under  the  writer's  ob- 
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©ervatioD  has  been  much  liamperetl  if  not  raatle  hopeless  by  this  con- 
dition of  things,  against  which  no  remedy  suggests  itself  that  would 
not  be  construed  as  "  unkind." 

The  origin  of  this  very  formidable  and  refnictory  nervous  disease, 
like  that  of  raostdriseases  usually  termed  chronic,  is  either  hereditary 
or  acquired,  as  the  histories  of  every  observed  case  plainly  testify, 
lEither  the  father  was  a  hypochondriac  or  the  mother  neurasthenic, 
or  both  parents  were  of  unsound  nervous  constitution.     Dipsomania 
on    the  part  of  parents  produces  neurastlienia  in  the  children,  as 
j^eadily  as  it  will  be  followe<^  by  any  other  form  of  nervous  disease, 
cording  to  the  individual  predisposition  of  the  offspring.     The  ex- 
essive  use  of  tea  and  coffee  is  another  very  active  factor  in  the  his- 
tory of  neurasthenics.     Where  fathers  inclined  to  alcohol,  mothers 
are  addicted  to  tea  and  coffee,  whi<'h,  while  its  immediate  effects  do 
not  obtrude  themselves  upon  our  notice,  are  none  the  less  insidious 
in  their  more  remote  consequences. 

The  acquired  forms  of  neurasthenia  are  of  utmost  interest  to  the 
therapeutist,  and  tlie  sources  of  acquiHtion  are  readily  stated.  They 
are  much  brain-work  with  insufficient  food  and  sleep.  Such  con- 
ditions obtain  chiefly  in  women  (less  frequently  in  men)  of  fine 
intellectual  ability,  conscientiousness  and  ambition.  Physical  over- 
work with  unintellectual  women  has  no  such  effect.  Quite  analo- 
gous to  the  above  are  the  conditions  of  care  and  sorrow,  especially 
in  women  who  are  able  for  a  long  time  to  conceal  and  control  their 
emotions.  The  usual  consequence  of  such  states  of  miml  is  tlisre- 
gard  of  food  and  insufficient  sleep.  Instances  of  acquired  neuras- 
thenia are  presented  in  families  of  several  girls  and  btjys,  where  one 
or  more  of  the  former  are  neurasthenic  while  the  latter  are  vigor- 
ous and  athletic.  Boys  delighting  in  vigorous  exercise  do  not,  as  iftl 
the  case  with  girls,  lose  appetite  and  sleep- 

The  effects  of  nervous  exhaustion  in  boys  are  usually  much  less 
grave  than  in  girls;  as  a  rule  such  effects  are  manifested  in  mental, 
not  muscular,  tiredness,  and  they  are  relieved  by  air  and  exercise, 
while  in  girls  and  women  those  influences  are  shunned  because  they 
seem  to  increase  the  tiredness. 

Predisposition — The  temperament,  or  what  in  modern  phraseology 
is  called  the  personal  equation,  plays  a  visible  but  uncontrollable 
part  in  tlie  j>rogre^s  of  neurasthenia,  as  temperament  greatly  deter- 
mines the  other  imperfectly  known  condition  known  as  predispo- 
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sition.  Where  the  disease  is  hereditary,  it  ta  easy  to  say  that  the 
predisposition  is  due  to  that  source;  where  there  is  no  history  of 
heredity  and  where  neuraslhenia  exists  in  the  last  members  of  a 
generation,  it  may  be  attributed  to  ac<juired  predisposition  which 
needed  only  the  exciting  cause  to  establieh  the  disease  in  ita  mo«t 
typical  form. 

One  of  the  most  common  forma  of  neurasthenia,  often  quite  in- 
tractable, results  from  a  serious  defect  in  our  public  school  system, 
one  which  affects  chiefly  gfrli»  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  following  is  a  brief  example:  The  child  rise**  late  with  no  appe- 
tite for  breakfast  and  no  time  to  eat  it  if  so  inclined.  The  lessons, 
however,  have  been  learned  the  evening  liefore,  and  theechool  work 
is  begun  with  an  ambitious  will  ami  a  crammed  mind,  and  contiuae?! 
with  oue  intermijNsion  of  often  not  more  than  ten  minutes  for  three 
or  four  hours.  The  pupil  arrives  at  home  ravenously  hungry,  cats 
too  fa^t,  and  too  much  of  injudicluu.^ly  prepare<^l  food,  too  long  in 
digesting  to  leave  room  fur  an  apjietile  for  even  a  light  evening 
meal,  or  even  for  a  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

In  anutber  case  the  girl  or  boy  grows  desperately  hungry  while 
at  school,  but  being  unprovided  with  food  (lunch),  goes  on  with  the 
school  exercises,  at  the  end  of  which  the  sense  of  hunger  has  vanished 
and  hiiA  been  replaced  by  an  aver-^ion  to  normal  food,  with  a  possible 
craving  for  something  pungent  and  indigestible.  This  ol>stfrv*ation 
c&n  easily  be  made  in  many  instances,  and  will,  in  as  many  cases,  be 
seen  to  lead  to  nervous  prostration,  which  Is  then  treated  by  vile, 
patented  concoctions  consisting  largely  of  whiskey,  under  the  name 
of  **  tonics,''  while  the  patient  needs  only  the  best  that  a  legitimate 
market  affords  prepared  in  a  sensible  manner. 

lypicaf  Gism  Endmg  in  Rapkl  Recovery. — Curative  results  have 
already  been  indicated  in  what  has  lieen  t^aid  above,  and  furtljer  in- 
dications for  treatment  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  cases  of  extremely 
rapid  recovery  of  apparently  incurable  cases,  to  which  brief  allusion 
will  here  be  made.  A  woman  of  forty  had  been  a  victim  of  grave 
neurasthenia  for  6ve  years.  In  the  absence  of  an  inclination  to 
exert  herself,  she  had,  during  that  period,  been  mostly  eonfinefl  to 
her  bed  or  lounge,  in  the  meantime  giving  birth  to  two  children, 
going  through  gestation  and  confinement  normally,  without  recover- 
ing from  neurasthenic  prostration  which,  in  the  course  of  some  years 
more,  rendered  her  entirely  helpless.     Her  condition  was  associated 
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with  a  feeling  of  dropping  to  pieces  nnles-^  supported  and  braced 
by  a  harness  of  wood,  iron  and  leather,  in  wliich  she  "sat  up  "  for 
several  hours  each  day,  ^^pending  the  rest  of  the  time  in  bed.  Hav^- 
ing  left  the  patient  in  tliis  condition,  it  was  reported   before  the 

writer*s  next  profesHional  visit  that  Mrs. Imd  been  cured,  and 

that  slie  was  able  to  go  out  like  other  people.  A  visit  to  the  bouse 
confirmed  the  report.  Tlie  patient  came  to  the  door  herself,  and  in  a 
quiet  manner,  entirely  without  the  last  expression  of  joy  or  wonder  at 
ber  release,  stated,  that  having  heard  of  a  famous  '*  magnetic  physi- 
cian/' she  summoned  him,  was  ordered  by  him  to  arise  and  stand  ; 
protesting  that  it  was  impofcjsible,  slie  wa^*  raised  to  her  feet  and  again 
ordered  to  stand,  then  to  walk.  Fearing  that  she  would  fall,  she 
begged  the  magnetic  doctor  to  support  her,  which  he  peremptorily 
refused,  saying  slie  might  fall  if  slie  liked.  Instead  of  falling,  she 
had  to  walk  about  the  room,  was  then  placed  upon  a  lounge  and  sjub- 
jccted  to  a  severe  treatment  of  rolling  and  pummelling,  and  then 
ordered  to  dress  and  sit  up  until  tired,  to  remain  up  and  about  like 
other  people,  and  to  call  on  the  doc:jtor  in  future,  as  he  w^ould  not 
come  so  far  to  the  patient  again.  This  happeoed  alxiut  twenty*five 
years  ago,  and  the  piiticnt  has  been  in  very  fair  health  since  j  not, 
however,  without  occasional  relapses,  which  were  fiftally  arrested  by 
insisting  that  all  professional  visits  by  tlie  writer  or  any  other  physi- 
cian to  whose  sympathy  the  patient  could  appeal  must  cease.  This 
injunction  was  carried  out  conscientiously  with  the  best  results  by 
the  husband  of  the  patient.  Perhaps  we  may  learn  from  this  that 
sometimes,  at  least,  the  familiar  motto  is  reversed,  and  angels  rush 
in  where  fools  fear  to  tread. 

Profiting  by  this  exi>erience,  another  neurasthenic  woman,  unmar- 
ried, but  of  mo^t  intractable,  antagonistic  temperament,  coniinal  to 
her  bed,  in  and  out  of  hospitals,  for  years,  wearing  out  the  strength 
and  means  of  lier  relatives  and  tlie  patience  of  many  physicians,  was 
at  length  abandoned  by  tliera.  It  was  a  case  of  spinal  and  cerebral 
neurasthenia  eomplicate<l  with  hypoehtmdriasis  in  its  most  trying 
form  of  introspective  maunderings  ami  endless  description  of  symp- 
toms. She  tormented  her  advisers  by  her  endless  tirades,  the  indul- 
gence of  which  invariably  aggravated  her  condition,  aud  were  there- 
fore avoidetl,  until  once  her  physician  yielded  to  the  patient's 
importunities  for  a  visit,  when  he  found  her  in  her  usual  abject  state 

prostration.     Guided  by  eicperience  derived  from  cases  like  the 
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one  first  described^  he  assisted  the  patient  to  her  feet  and  marched 
her,  will  you  nil  you,  up  and  down  the  room  until  he,  at  least,  wai* 
thoroughly  tired,  and  then  departed  with  the  promise  never  to  do 
so  again.  The  patient,  on  her  part,  made  a  number  of  her  unaiui- 
able  promises,  but  kept  on  her  feet  and  let  the  doctors  alone. 
Though  not  cured  of  deeply -rooted  morbid  mental  faults,  the  nea- 
raethenic  phase  of  her  condition  had  yielded  to  the  change  of  the 
antagonistic  element  of  her  character  from  passive  to  very  practical 
activity. 

A  third  very  serious  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  of  selfish  character,  who  gradually  became  bed-ridden 
with  spinal  and  cerebral  neurasthenia,  and  tormented  with  the  tissual 
multifarious  painfnl  sensations,  none  af  which,  on  the  most  pains- 
taking physical  examination,  resulted  from  demonstmble  organic 
disease  of  genital  or  abdominal  organs.  Tlie  patient  was  most  ten- 
derly carefl  for  by  her  mother,  M^ho,  in  the  course  of  years,  became 
80  imbued  with  the  idea  of  yielding  to  every  wish  and  whim  of  the 
patient,  that  at  length  remonstrance  became  useless.  The  motlier, 
though  recognizing  the  importance  of  persuading  or  urging  her 
daughter  to  depend  more  on  herself,  admitted  that  she  bad  yielded 
so  long  that  now  ^she  must  continue  to  feed,  dre«s  and  a^ist  her 
charge  in  the  most  trivial  things.  Her  food  had  to  be  placed  in  her 
mouth,  the  position  of  a  hand  or  foot  changed  by  some  one  else, 
although  the  patient  did  so  spontaneously  when  she  chose.  This 
went  on  for  fifteen  years,  when  the  mother,  growing  old  and  feeble, 
die<L  Her  maternal  support  being  gone,  the  patient  at  once  proved 
lier  ability  to  walk,  to  dress,  to  feed  herself,  and  to  seek  light  em- 
ployment. Though  far  from  well,  she  is  equally  far  from  being  a 
helpless,  bed -rid  den  invalid. 

A  fourth  case,  still  very  vividly  impressed  on  the  writer's  mind, 
was  one  of  a  healthy,  romping  girl  of  14,  who,  as  happens  in  this 
remarkably  ca|>ncious  disease,  in  the  midst  of  perfect  health,  one 
day  took  to  her  beil  and  remained  there  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
neurasthenia,  involving  first  the  spinal  and  finally  the  cerebral  nerves. 
This  patient  was  very  amiable,  conscientious,  and  sensible,  never 
loquacious,  and  not  troubled  with  hypochondriacal  thoughts  or  svo- 
sations.  Tiredness  was  the  only  expression  she  used  in  describing 
her  feelings.  There  was  literally  do  variation  from  this  eondition, 
which  confined  hec  to  her  bed  for  years,  till  she  grew  from  a  girl  to 
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IL  woman.  Eating  and  Hiecpiiig  well,  and  improving  perceptibly  in 
personal  apf>carance  and  character,  yet  she  lay  on  her  cwjueh  tired 
and  watchetl  over  with  uuremitting  c^re  by  a  most  anxious  raotlier, 
showing  her  solicitude  and  sympathy  iu  every  feature.  Once,  io 
the  second  year  of  the  disease,  a  favorable  interruption  occurred. 
The  mother^  still  a  young  woman,  gave  birth  to  another  child. 
During  her  confinement  the  neurasthenic  patient  was  in  charge  of 
her  mother's  nurse,  assisted  by  otiier  servants.  The  nurse,  while  de- 
voted to  the  daughter,  agreed  with  the  writer  that  excess  of  sympa- 
thy was  injurious,  and  used  her  best  and  judicious  endeavors  gradu* 
ally  to  persuade  the  patient  to  make  some  physical  effort  at  walking 
and  standing.  In  tlii»  she  was  so  suecessrul  that  in  two  weeks  slie 
acx!ompanied  the  girl  on  half-raile  walks  up  and  down  hill,  finally 
without  assistance.  Tlms»  recovery  seemed  assured,  and  everything 
was  favorably  progressing  towarfjs  it  when  the  mother,  having  fully 
recovered,  again  took  charge  of  her  daughter,  with  the  result  that 
she  at  once  took  to  her  lounge  and  remained  there  two  years  longer. 
About  that  time  other  advice  was  urged  and  gladly  acccnled  to,  with 
the  result  that  the  case  was  diagnosed  by  an  eminent  surgeon  as 
spinal  paralysis  in  consequence  of  concussion,  though  it  could  never 
be  shown  when  and  where  it  occurred.  Salves,  plasters,  anodynes, 
oervincB,  and  electricity  did  no  good,  but  effectually  destroyed  appe- 
tite and  digestion,  which  hitherto  had  been  normal.  So  this  adviser 
resigned!  in  favor  of  a  third,  who,  being  a  yoiinger  and  less  preju- 
diced man,  agreed  perfectly  with  the  writer's  original  opinion.  He 
advised  return  to  moderate  exercise,  avoidance  of  drugs,  and  less  dis- 
play of  sympathy.  This,  though  formerly  rejected  as  "  unkind," 
was  now  accedeil  to  as  coming  from  a  nerve-specialist,  fresh  from 
Europe,  at  that  time  very  rare.  Still  attending  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  the  waiter  had  ample  opt>ortunity  of  observing  the 
couwte  of  the  case.  Improvement  was  very  slow  and  uncertain  till 
financial  misfortune  overtook  the  family.  Almost  with  a  bound  our 
patient  left  her  couch,  and,  organizing  a  kindergarten,  strove  ener- 
getically io  supporting  herself  and  assisting  her  mother.  The 
change  came  about  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  resulted  in  perfect 
recovery. 

At  this  point  another  very  instructive  case  of  very  speedy  re- 
covcry^  after  six  or  seven  years  of  neurasthenic  prostration,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,     A  woman  of  35  had  been  in   bed  and  on  the 
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most  of  the  time  for  nearly 


ounge  most  ot  the  tirae  tor  nearly  seven  years,  at  the  end 
time  she  became  my  ^»atient,  her  regular  medical  attendant  havinj 
gone  to  Europe.  She  was  of  very  amiable  dbposition  and  as  sen 
sitive  as  she  was  weak.  Her  symptom;^,  as  in  the  other  cases^  wen 
instantaneous  exhaustion  on  the  least  physical  exertion.  She  couU 
give  herself  up  to  no  mental  occupation  beyond  directing  her  house 
bold  aflTairs,  the  education  of  her  son,  and  the  rehearsal  of  her  nu 
merous  sensations.  She  had  not  been  my  patient  long  when  hei 
husband  failed  in  business,  so  that  the  family  was  reduced  from 
very  comfortable  circumstances  to  a  condition  which  made  it  oeoes- 
sary  for  the  patient  to  make  her  own  living  and  that  of  the  family, 
This  she  almost  at  once  prm-eeded  to  do,  setting  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations  and  establishing  a  Ixmrding' house,  where  she  did  most  oi 
the  work  herself.  This  she  has  done  now  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
without  a  serious  relapse.  The  time  involved  in  the  period  oi 
convalescence  was  scarcely  more  than  three  weeks,  although  hei 
work  may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  the  moment  her  resolution  was 
taken. 

Proffnostics, — ^From  these  and  other  cases  in  and  outside  of  thi 
writer's  practice,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  neu- 
rasthenia recover,  though  years  may  elapse  before  tliat  period.  We 
learn,  furthermore,  that  recoveries,  esj>e€ially  of  very  inveterate 
cases,  depend  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  physician^ 
as  was  the  cose  in  the  above- recorded  instances,  wliere  circura- 
Btances  forced  the  patient  to  cease  to  wish  for  recovery  and  to 
make  an  etfort  of  the  wilL  This  having  been  once  accomplished, 
self-coufiilence,  for  a  long  time  in  abeyance,  was  permanently  re- 
stored. 

Curability,  further,  depends  very  much  on  the  teraperamcot  of 
the  patient,  whether  amiable,  tractable  and  confiding  in  the  honest 
endeavors  of  the  physician,  or  whether  refractory,  suspicious,  un- 
truthful, selfish  and  antagonistic,  of  a  disposition  impossible  to  win 
over  on  aec<:)nnt  of  unnatural  distrust  of  every  well-meaning  j)ersoii. 
The  degree  of  intelligence  of  patients  also  has  a  pronounced  in  flu* 
ence  on  the  result.  The  most  readily  curable  cases  are  those  acquired 
without  hereditary  predisposition,  where  the  cause  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  food  and  sleep,  also  where  sorrow  and  anxiety  can  be 
averted  or  counteracted  by  judicious  conduct  of  near  relatives  and] 
friends. 
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DieUtic  TrealtnenL — This,  as  metlicinal  treatmeotj  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  stage  at  which  the  c-ase  comes  into  the  physician'^* 
hands — whether  yet  in  its  prodromal^  it«  acute  or  its  chronic  pha'se. 
The  prodromal  stage  of  the  disease  has  no  very  decided  pathogno- 
monic signs.  The  most  that  can  be  recojjnized  in  this  stage  is  that 
the  patient's  habitt^i  or  duties  are  of  a  kind  which  will  eventually 
lead  to  obdurate  neurasthenia  if  not  arrested  in  time  by  removing 
the  exciting  causes.  Too  much  pleasure,  as  well  as  too  much  care, 
especially  in  girls  and  women,  tends  to  neglect  of  food  and  rest,  in 
tl^e  aWenc^  of  wliich,  excitement,  whether  of  pleasure  or  care,  begets 
a  state  of  unrest  in  wfnch  repose  is  disagreeable.  With  such  a  con- 
dition comes  a  list  of  incipient  casual  complaints  of  headache,  im- 
perfect sleep,  notional  ways  of  eating,  working  or  playing.  A  few 
questions  will  determine  whether  the  patient  is  living  according 
to  normal  or  abnormal  habits  with  regartl  to  appetite,  sleep  and  oc- 
cupation. Where  the^e  are  found,  tlieir  alteration  to  normal  ways 
must  be  insisted  on.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is  easier  said 
than  done,  for  it  will  probably  meet  with  serious  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  if  not  on  that  of  tier  relatives;  for  most  likely 
she  has  examinations  for  college  to  pre[>are  for,  involving  several 
months  of  close  and  careful  study  at  night,  and  the  patient  cannot 
waste  time  in  sleeping  and  eating  while  cramming  that  little  excited 
and  ambitious  brain.  A  failure  in  the  examinations  would  be  as 
much  of  a  disappointment  to  parents  as  to  patient,  who  proves,  as 
usual,  that  this  appellation  is  a  misnomer.  She  accordingly  goes  on 
as  she  pleases,  impelled  by  an  increasing  morbidly  ambitious  im- 
pulse, and  the  result  is  likely  to  be  the  mournful  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  of  being  obliged  to  say,  "  I  told  you  before 
what  would  happen."  Of  course,  all  regret  the  now  evident  nerve- 
prostration,  while,  if  the  d(x;tor  had  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  rules, 
he  would  in  many  cases  experience  the  still  more  painful  reproach 
of  having  been  too  severe.  J^evertheless,  absolute  firmness  and  a 
kindly  but  unflinching  exertion  of  his  will,  without  the  least  com- 
promise, reward  the  physician  with  the  best  results  in  such  cases. 

When  the  case,  after  the  stjige  of  excitement  and  untiring  rest- 
lessness (at  which  it  would  still  be  speedily  curable  by  simple  die- 
tetic rules)  hiis,  after  weeks  or  months,  entered  upon  the  phase  of 
painful  prostration,  here  we  encounter  backache,  op[)re8sive  head- 
ache, and  absolute  loss  of  mental  or  bodily  endurance,  measures  of 
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dietetic  management  are  much  less  effective  and  much  more  difficult 
to  find.  It  18  at  this  stage  that  slight  rise  of  temperature  will  occur, 
especially  towards  evening;  then  the  backache  and  headache  disap- 
pear, the  pallor  is  replaccil  by  a  flush  of  color,  the  eyes  lose  their 
listless  look,  and  the  patient  is  inclined  to  ent«r  up>D  some  diversion 
or  excitement,  followal  by  a  ^estlei^9  nigljt  and  a  morning  of  exhaus- 
tion and  a  renewal  of  all  painful  sensations.  Most  of  such  patients 
feel  much  l)etter  in  the  evening  when  they  are  ready  for  sortio  enter- 
tainment, while  in  a  normal  state  this  would  be  the  time  for  relaxa- 
tion and  rejiose. 

The  dietetic  treatment  of  this  stage  is  methodical  rest.  In  severe 
cases  the  patient  will  do  well  to  remain  in  bed  for  several  days  or 
even  for  weeks.  It  is  well  to  sliorten  this  period  as  much  as  possi- 
ble and  to  insist  on  walking  about,  or,  at  least,  silting  for  a  specified 
time  eveiy  day.  This  may  be  varied  by  equally  specified  periods  of 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position. 

Irregularities  of  eating  are  at  this  and  at  all  times  to  be  superseded 
by  the  most  rigid  regularity  of  meals.  The  traditional  and  con%'eti* 
tionul  three-meal  system,  however  well  adapted  to  the  noe*ls  of  a 
vigorous  man  or  woman,  doep  not  agree  with  the  neurasthenic  pa- 
tient It  is  much  better  that  these  should  eat  oftener ;  four  times 
a  day  is  best  in  most  casee,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  this  way  a 
patient,  while  ealing  leas  at  a  time,  consumes  more  food  in  the 
aggregate. 

As  neurasthenic  patients  are  rarely  troubled  with  absolute  aver- 
sion to  wholesome  fooil,  they  are  generally  able  to  consume  a  liberal 
quantity,  about  which  it  is  only  needful  to  remark  here  that  the  food 
should  be  selected  from  among  the  articles  and  tlishes  which  tlie  pa* 
tieot  likes,  provided  they  belung  to  the  order  of  good,  normal  arti- 
cles of  food,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  simply  plea.*^  the  taste 
without  being  digestible.  A  dish  entirely  of  meat  or  '^  animal  food** 
is  as  far  from  being  a  good  diet  for  nfurasthenlt^s  as  one  consisting 
entirely  of  "vegetable"  food.  As  a  rule,  the  diet  list  should  com- 
prise one-thii*d  of  nitrogenous  material  and  two-thirds  of  carbo- 
hydrates. Together  with  these,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  neglect  the 
fats,  such  as  good  butter  and  the  fats  of  meats.  And,  lastly,  every 
patient  of  this  kind  should  be  made  to  drink  some  water  often,  a 
dietetic  feature  too  often  neglected. 

During  this  stagCj  actually  fatiguing  exercise  of  body  ami  mind 
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should  be  avoided,  whili*,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patients  mind  should 
be  directed  away  from  herself,  in  which  she  is  mu'^h  assisted  by  with- 
holding a  certain  kind  of  emotional  sympathy,  quite  as  natural  m  it 
is  difficult  to  repress  ou  the  part  of  affectlimate  persons.  Of  this,  a 
few  words  further  on. 

There  is  nn  definite  time  for  the  duration   of  tliiij  stage,  which, 
however,  depends  largely  on   the  time  during  which   the  exciting 
causes  have  actetl,  either  aided  by  or  without  a  predjsi>osition.     It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  sooner  it  is  recognized  and  the  exciting 
causes  eliminateil,  so   much  the  sooner  recovery  will  begin.     But 
there  is  a  stage  at  which  the  best  of  experience  and  juilgment  often 
jlrlail,  especially  in  very  inveterate  cases.     If  the  case  is  one  of  a  pa- 
tient whom  the  physician  hns  had  opportunity  of  watching  at  least 
6tnce  the  earlier  stages,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  old 
oases  of  many  months  or  even  of  several  years'  duration  which  come 
to  treatment  late.     In  these,  the  line  between  the  intermediate  stage 
And  incipient  convalescenee  cannot  be  drawn.    The  patient  is  as  neu- 
rastheoie  and   hypochondriacal  as  ever;  cannot   bear  the  slightest 
mental  or  bodily  exertion,  not  even  a  word  or  a  look,  without  signs 
of  apparent  exhaastion,  while  nearly  the  whole  time  is  spent  in  bed 
under  anxious  care  of  sympathetic  attendants.   In  such  cases,  having 
become  assured^  by  careful  physical  examination,  of  the  absence  of 
organic  disease,  seeing  the  patient  generally  well  nourished  and  in 
fair  muscular  condition,  the  physician  is  warranted  in  assuming  that 
the  disease  has  run  its  course,  that  whatever  morbid  (pathological) 
process  there  may  have  been  progressing  in  the  nervous  system,  tins 
process  has  now  come  to  an  end,  but  it  has  left  the  patient's  mental 
condition  habituated  to  the  moods  of  the  past  months  or  years,  and 
fixed,  as  it  were,  indelibly  in  the  memory.     It  is  the  habit  that  now 
remains,  not  the  disease. 

If  reasonably  sure  of  this,  and  calling  to  mind  the  rapid  reoov* 
cries  and  the  circumstances  attending  them,  as  above  detailed,  the 
physician  is  now  safe  in  ordering  a  more  energetic  treatment,  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  the  self-reliance  of  tlie  patient.  All  visible  signs  of 
sympathy  must  now  be  set  aside;  the  actions  and  demeanor  of  the 
attendants  should,  froi^i  this  time,  if  not  before,  be  changixl  so  as  to 
give  the  patient  the  impression  that  she  is  no  lunger  an  invalid,  but 
expected  to  rely  on  her  own  exertions.  Instead  of  being  fed,  the 
food  should  be  placed  where  she  must  go  for  and  eat  it.    She  should 
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now  he  expect^  to  dress  and  attend|  withaui  assistaooei  to  her  natu- 
ral want8.  This,  with  some  temperaments,  is  almost  imi>osstble, 
with  all  extremely  difficult.  Tlie  be.st  course  to  pursue  is  to  remove 
such  patients  from  sympathetic  relatives  or  friends,  and  to  place  them 
in  charge  of  kind,  reliable,  but  eminently  practical  nurses. 

The  firwt  effect  of  ll»is  is  either  to  throw  the  patient  into  a  state  of 
helpleas  despoiu!ency,  which,  again  appeal! rig  powerfully  tn  the  syra- 
palliie?  of  tliose  nearest  to  her,  often  frustrates  the  physician  s  plana 
which,  If  firmly  but  kindly  adhered  to,  would,  ere  long,  prove  their 
superiority  by  signs  of  return iug  self-reliance  and  absence  of  com- 
plaints on  tlie  [lart  of  the  patient.  A  secon*l  form  of  eftect  is  that 
occurring  in  patients  of  obstreperous,  selfish  disposition,  whose  oppo- 
sition and  even  anger  is  aroused  by  being  tlirown  on  their  own  re- 
eourct^  after  tlie  removal  of  depressing  and  unpractical  sympathy. 
This  oppo«siition  or  temper,  often  manifested  in  all  sorts  of  iotrigaea 
and  subterfuges  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  if  not  supinely  yielded 
to  by  sympathetic  persons,  will  finally  be  replaced  by  a  more  rational 
disposition.  On  the  whole,  anger  or  active  opposition  are  signs  of 
returning  energy,  which,  once  coming  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
patient,  takes  the  form  of  self-reliance.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
cures  of  chronic  cases  above  related  can  be  explained,  and  physi- 
cians should  profit  by  such  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patients. 

The  general  dietetic  management  now  readily  follows  from  what 
has  been  said,  and  needs  only  a  few  general  mwlifications.  The  first 
duty  of  the  physician  will  be  to  test  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  patient  and  her  friends,  and  to  win  them  over  if  pos- 
Bible  to  his  plans,  and  his  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  confidence  he  is  able  to  inspire.  This  pergonal  confidence  should 
not  degenerate  into  a  mere  personal  liking  or  attachment  of  a  sym- 
pathy-craving neumsthenic  who  should  discover  heneetbrth  that  all 
sentimental  expressiona  of  sympathy  are  about  to  take  a  practical 
form,  aiming  at  a  definite  result — the  patient^s  health — which  ahe 
wishes  but  cannot  exert  her  will  to  attain.  The  be^t  and  often  the 
only  way  to  do  away  with  sentiment  and  to  reach  pmcticul  kindness 
is  to  remove  the  patient  from  certain  home  if  Buences,  and  to  place 
her  in  a  hospital  or  elsewhere  \inder  the  management  of  competent 
nurses  who,  without  being  selfish,  know  how  to  exert  a  certain 
amount  of  wholesome  push  as  fast  as  the  patient  oan  bear  it.    With- 
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out  the  removal  of  sentimental  sympathy,  all  eflbrts  at  couoteracting 
the  purely  hypochondriacal  side  of  neurasthenia  are  useless. 

In  these  cases  of  neurasthenia  as  yet  unoomf>lieiite<l  with  the  hypo- 
chondriacal element  of  iiitrospeetive  nosomania,  tliere  is  only  one 
unconditional  rule  to  be  followed,  specially  in  acquired  eases  whose 
evident  cause  was  incessant,  conscientious  work  of  mind  and  Ixxly, 
together  with  insufficient  food  and  sleep.     Such  cases  come  on  very 
insidiously,  the  loss  of  strength — that  is,  the  actual  waste  of  nerve- 
Buli6tance — being  just  a  trifle  greater  than  the  quantity  restore*!,  the 
patient  unconsciously  usincr  up  a   minute  part  of  her  capital  every 
clay.     Here  the  rule  should  be  to  reverse  matters  by  insurintr  a  sup* 
ply  of  nourishment  and  time  for  its  assimilation  greater  than  was 
the  ca*e  heret^'fore.     The  eases  of  young  school-girls  belong  in  this 
class.     The  time  of  focxl  and  rest  should  be  carefully  control  led  at 
home,  the  duty  of  the  physician  being  to  educate  indifierent  and 
ignorant  [parents  up  to  an  appre-t'iatiou  of  the  nature  of  the  c^tse.     It 
h  generally  not  difficult  to  open  their  eyes  through  the  medium  of 
their  anxiety  concerning  their  children's  health.     Having  thug  in- 
surnl  sufficient  rest  nod  fcxnl  at  home,  the  physician's  next  object  of 
attention  should  be  the  regulations  of  the  school.     Here  is  the  jK»int 
where  teachers  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting  their  most  practical 
influence.     It  should  be  made  obligatory  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
institute  inquiry  as  to  whether  pupils  have  had  their  meals  before 
coming  to  school*     This  tliey  could  often  ascertain  without  a  ques- 
tion, by  reading  the  pupil's  condition  in  her  emaciated  form,  pale 
face  and    nervous  manner.     To  guard  against  neglect  at  home,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  insist  that  all  pupils  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  should  bring  with  them  some  proper  food.     The  few 
who  do  so  generally  bring  sweets — an  apple,  orange  or  a  few  dry 
crackers — ^when  a  piece  of  good  bread  and  slice  of  cold  meat  would 
be* what  they  actually  need.     All  pupils  should  pass  inspection,  and 
if  remiss  in  this  important  particular,  the  delinquent  should  be  dis- 
missed with  several  marks  against  her.     To  expect  this  of  teaehera 
would  be  a  great  advance  in  the  place  of  futile  innovations  of  endeav- 
oring to  send  forth  from  our  common  schools  graduates  in  arts  and 
seienoes. 

Sudden  Effects, — A  large  number  of  cases  of  neurasthenia,  espe- 
cially those  corn  plicated  with  inveterate  hypochondriasis,  are  fre- 
qaently  traced  to  some  sudden  occurrence,  having  the  effect  of  a 
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mental  or  physical  shock.  In  one  patient^  a  vigorous  girl,  used  to 
romping,  climbing  and  running  like  a  bojj  the  cause  was  supposed 
to  be  a  slight  thump  she  received  during  a  game  of  blind  man  Vbuff. 
She  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  but  it  was  suggested  long 
after  the  patients  illness  began.  In  another  ease  some  mental  shock 
of  joy  or  grief,  not  very  severe  and  such  as  is  often  experienced  in 
every  {^erson^s  life,  is  the  beginning  of  mouths  of  nervous  pros- 
tration. 

There  is  quite  an  array  of  evidence  that  neurasthenia  which  has 
entered  upon  a  hy|30chondriacal  stag«  or  cum  plication  with  or  with- 
out a  strong  hybterieal  admixture^  is  curable  by  sudden  itnpressioos 
in  tlie  form  of  a  shock,  or  more  gradually  by  frequent  rcpeiiliona  of 
an  impression.  Such  ca^es,  as  I  have  shown  above,  occur  most 
commonly  in  the  stage  when  what  may  be  considered  the  ei^ential 
pathological  disturbances  of  function  have  run  their  course  and  have 
left  the  patient  in  a  state  of  mental  disturbance  which  indicaten  that 
the  patient's  recover)*  depends  entirely  upon  her  volition.  But  there 
is  none,  and  so  far  nothing  has  succeedetl  in  arousing  it.  Persnasion 
is  aa  useless  and  irritating  as  argument  would  be  in  a  ease  of  insan- 
ity with  a  fixed  illusion.  The  resemblance  l>etween  thLs  and  the 
state  of  mind  of  a  hypochoudriacal  neurasthenic  is  very  cloee.  She 
cannot  move  nor  think.  Exhaustion  overcomes  her  and  kee^is  her 
its  victim  for  years,  when  suddenly  the  scene  changes,  and  a  few 
days  or  weeks  suffice  to  restore  the  patient  to  activity*  In  one  in- 
stance it  is  attributed  to  medical^  in  another  to  ^'  mind  cure/*  tn  a 
third  to  **  Christian  science;  "  in  still  other  cases  massage  has  done 
it,  in  others  again  **  magnetic  influence/*  in  others  the  very  powerful 
factor  necessity.  It  is  certain  that  cafies  of  this  kind,  produced  by 
sudden  effects  on  the  mind  of  a  predisposed  pereon,  are  also  cured 
by  such  effects.  Whatever  the  visible  form  of  these  effects  may  be 
—whether  that  of  *^  Christian  science,"  joy,  grief  or  absolute  inex- 
orable necessity,  there  is  always  to  be  noticed  a  certain  force  and 
condition  involving  the  modern  idea  of  suggestion,  which  comes  to 
the  patient  in  an  irresistible  degree  and  now  sets  the  function  of  the 
will  in  motion  again. 

Experience  teaches  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  of  these  forms  of  effect  are  brought  into  action*  In  one  case 
it  is  the  professional  Christian  scientist's  method,  in  another  the 
almost  brutal  exertion  of  a  person's  will  combined  with  some  pbya- 
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ical  force.  la  either  case  the  patient  is  aroused  from  his  inertia, 
and  dibcovers  his  powers  of  mental  and  Ixxlily  ability  to  act. 

A  deplorable  result  is  that  recoveries  after  such  effects  are  attrib- 
uted in  the  pojnilar  nund  to  supernatural  causes.  That  such  is  not 
the  e^ase  may  be  gathered  from  in^tanees  occurring  in  very  sensible 
and  intelligent  patients,  whose  reason  is  scarcely  ever  so  far  disturbed 
and  weakened  that  they  do  not  resent  the  proposition  of  trying,  c.^., 
Christian  science  or  mind  cure. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  mind  cure  which  the  intelligent  patient 
needs  quite  as  much  as  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  person;  the 
difference  is  only  the  form  in  which  tlie  influencing  force  is  applied. 
While  in  one  ease  it  is  ol^ience  to  the  candidly  expressed  instruc- 
tions of  the  physician,  in  the  other  ease  the  result  is  due  to  mystifi- 
cation.  In  either  case  it  is  the  powerful  stimulus  of  hope  and 
arouseii  ccmfidcnce  that  recovery  will  be  realized. 

The  definition  of  suggestion  does  not  fully  cover  the  meaning,  be- 
cause the  influence  employed  is  greater  than  mere  suggestion.  The 
physician's  plan  of  action  should  be  straightforward  assurance  of 
recovery y  a  direct  appeal  to  hope,  and  an  unceasing  endeavor  to 
arouse  the  self-reliance  of  the  patient,  not  so  much  by  verbal  exhor- 
tations as  by  a  manner  and  deportment  from  which  the  patient  leanid 
more  readily  than  from  words  what  is  ex|>ected.  If  the  attitude  of 
the  physician  is  appreciated,  and  seconded  by  the  relatives  and  atten- 
dants, a  favorable  result  is  much  more  certain  to  follow. 

Hypnotism  is  not  advisable.  There  are  now  existing  ancient 
neurasthenic  invalids  dating  from  the  times  of  spiritualism  when 
they  w^re  famous  "mediums/-  Hypnotism  weakens  the  will  and 
nervous  endurance,  and  produces  a  predisposition  to  emotional  ner- 
vousness with  an  intractable  erotic  admixture.  The  suggestions 
sought  to  be  I'nstille^l  into  a  hypnotis^ed  pafient  amount  to  nothing. 
The  mental  influence  of  mystical  tretitment  administered  while  the 
patient  is  awake  is  much  more  powerful  in  awaking  hope  and  confi- 
dence than  the  unct^rtain  effwts  of  an  abnormal  state  like  that  of 
hypnotism.  MystificatioD,  again,  though  sometimes  unavoidable 
with  the  best  intention,  is  less  powerful  than  direct  and  intelligible 
encouragement.  While  resort  to  mystification  should  be  ehuuned 
by  reputable  physicians,  the  question  arises  as  to  w^hat  shall  be  done 
with  the  many  w^ho,  from  lack  of  intelligence  or  education,  are  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reach  of  honest  common  sense,  and  who  will  j>ersist 
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in  mystifying  themselves,  who  remain  neurasthenic  invaliils  in  «ptle 
of  the  best  regulations  of  the  physician,  and  who  do  not  ret?over  un- 
less their  encouragement  follows  some  mystical  formalities  which 
alone  arouse  their  "faith"  and  finally  their  oonfidenoe  and  will- 
power. For  the  present  there  is  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma  but  to 
aubmit  such  patients  to  the  suggestive  methoils  of  w*hat  is  popularly 
known  as  mind  cure  and  Christian  science*  In  doing  «>,  ph^'sicians 
fibould  use  their  influence  as  far  as  possible  in  selecting  the  most 
boneat  person!^  of  this  class. 


Discussion, 

James  C.  Wcm>d,  M,D,:  I  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for 
Dr.  Wef^selhoeft's  excellent  pa|)er.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
author's  inspiration  came  not  from  books  but  from  actual  contact 
with  ueu rast hen ic  subjects,  fur  the  impress  of  uriginality  is  most  ccm- 
spicnous.  It  ts  a  pro<iuction  which  could  only  come  from  one  of 
experience  and  from  u  retusoner.  I  consider  it  a  m*»st  valuable  oon- 
trilmliun  to  tlie  literature  of  that  now  most  interesting  subject,  **  ueii- 
rasihenia." 

The  doctor^  in  hispaj>er,  has  sometimes  used  the  terra  '*  neunxilhe* 
nia  '^  instead  of  "  neuroj^thenia/'  Tlie  first  of  these  means,  acdmling 
to  Thornas«  great  nervous  power  or  excitement;  the  second,  nervous 
debility,  I  take  it  from  the  context  that  the  subject  dealt  with  is 
neurttstlieuia.  To  the  average  mind  there  exists  what  seems  to  me 
a  nee*llcss  confusion  regarding  tlie  terras,  nervous  prostration,  hys- 
teria and  liystero-neumsis.  As  I  understand  thf*se  terms  they  define 
distinct  conditions,  though  there  is  a  frts^uent  blending  the  one  with 
the  other.  The  term  nervous  pri3st ration,  which  is  a  synonym  of 
neurasthenia,  defines  it^^elf;  the  term  hysteria  should  be  r  '  !  to 
those  general  neuroses  characterised   particularly  by  psy<  i.  fii- 

festatiims,  though  not  int*requently  by  motor,  sensory,  secretory,  va?*o- 
motor  and  reHex  derangements  as  well ;  while  the  term  hyslero- 
neurosis  implies  the  uterine  origin  of  symptoms  mantfcsiing  ihem- 
selves  in  organs  remote  fr^iui  the  uterus  without  structural  changei 
in  such  organs,  being  the  direct  result  of  reflex  nervous  inHueooe 
starting  from  the  uterus.  The  last  term  does  not  occur  in  the  paper 
nnder  discussion.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  gynfecologist  I  ibiuk 
that  this  is  misleading. 

Let  us  see  why  and  how  it  is  that  these  three  conditions  (T  will 
not  call  thenj  diseases)  are  so  frequently  associated.  I  think  that  all 
will  admit  the  frequent  occurrence  in  women  of  reflex  symptoms, 
the  result  of  pelvic  lesions.  An  irritation  starting  from  the  pelvis 
is  conveyed  to  the  genito-splnal  centre,  thence  to  any  or  all  organs 
with  which  this  centre  communicates.     The  organ  ofteuer  invDlitnl 
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than  any  otlier  is  the  stamach.  Tins  18  shown  by  llie  frequent  oc- 
curreace  of  naiisc^a  and  vomiting  following  eoneeption.  The  ner- 
vous sy^^teni  may  have  been  previonsly  involved^  butoltener  it  be- 
comes go  only  after  the  nutrition  is  depraved,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
occurs  if  the  pelvic  lesion  is  not  removed.  The  depravcni  blotxl 
fails  to  supply  tlie  nerve  centres  with  that  which  they  neeil  to  sus- 
tain thera,  and  they  lH?cume  anaemic.  Prostratiou  is  but  a  subjective 
manifestation  of  the  antemin,  and  it  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight 
indisposition  to  the  most  abject  helplessness. 

If,  fhen,  nervous  prostration  may  have  its  beginning  in  a  jielvic 
leeion,  is  it  possible  for  a  pelvic  lesion  to  be  inauguratetl  by  systemic 
diftturlmnces?  Personally,  I  believe  that  it  is,  and  ofler  this  expla- 
nation as  the  mor/u^  oiwrratic/i  by  whieh  such  a  lesion  is  induced: 
Marked  circulatory  ehaugcs  nearly  always  attend  nervous  prtfcslra- 
tion.  The  circulation  is  [U'esided  over  by  the  vaso*niotor  system, 
and  wear  and  repair  depen<l  nj>an  the  ]>roper  regulation  of  this  sys- 
tem. If  it  becomes  disturbed,  the  IjIikmI vessels  dilate  or  contract 
unduly,  with  resulting  Ifx^al  hy|>crfBmia  or  local  ameinia,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  climacteric  flushes  are  the  result  of  such  disturbance. 
The  alternate  cohlness  and  heat  of  tlie  extremiiies,  so  often  associ- 
ated with  rectal  and  uterine  U*sious,  is  another  familiar  illustration. 
If  the  brain  is  in  vol  veil,  either  insomnia  or  drowsiness  occur,  de- 
|>ending  upon  whether  the  brain  is  anffiraic  or  hyperaemic.  Flatu- 
lence,  gastmlgia,  and  nervous  dyspe^isia  result  when  the  stomach  is 
similarly  affected.  The  womb  and  the  ovaries,  because  of  the  peri- 
od ii*al  congestion  imposed  ujion  tlieni,  are  oftener  implicated  by 
these  unnatural  circulatory  disturbances  than  any  of  the  pelvic 
organ>*,  and  in  liute  also  become  unduly  hypenemic  or  anjcmic,  as 
the  t*ase  may  l>e. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nervous  prostration  may  exist  indepen- 
dently of  pelvic  le^ions^  or,  convei'sely,  pelvic  lesions  may  exist  in- 
dependently of  nervous  prostration*  Nevertheless,  the  two  arc  fre- 
quently associated,  and  this  fnct  ought,  I  believe,  to  be  kejit  \n  mind 
in  dealing  with  the  ailection  known  as  neurasthenia.  Hysterical 
manifestations  nearly  always  come  to  the  surface  in  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  they  also  frequently  attend  pelvic  lesions,  Indeeti,  the 
term  *'  hystero-psychosis  "  has  been  coined  for  the  purpose  of  defin- 
ing certain  psychical  dii^turhauces  of  presumably  pelvic  origin,  and 
in  the  broadest  sense  neurasthenia  is  not  uncommonly  an  hj^tero- 
neurosiB,  It  is  the  frequent  association  of  these  three  conditions 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  niake^  it  more  practicable  to  study  them  con- 
jointly. 

Tlie  s}>ectal  symptoms  of  nervous  prostration  are  most  variable. 
lotrospectiou,  as  Dr.  Wesselhoeft  has  pointed  out,  makes  of  the  pa- 
tient a  nijsomaniac.  The  ana?mic  nerve  centres  are  unduly  impr^- 
si unable,  and  a  mental  shock  which  would   not  seriously  afi'ect  a 
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stronger  and  more  rugged  woman  falls  with  crushing  force  upon  one 
wlio^e  nulrition  i^  afready  depraved*  lu  this  waj  are  develo|>e<I 
disordei's  of  i^^nftibility.  alterations  of  mobility,  circulatory  disturb- 
ances,  anomaliea  of  secretion  and  excretion,  disorders  of  the  giL-!»tro- 
intewtinal  canal,  derm atiises,  and  general  and  psychical  dtsttirbanoe^ 
of  all  kinds.  Many  of  these  affections  start  from  |>elvic  lesions,  and 
are  nearly  always  associated  with  depravity  of  nutritioa  and  more 
or  less  nervous  prostration. 

Some  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  with  which  I  have 
had  to  ccmtend  have  been  hyperaesthesia  of  the  artictilatinns*  giving 
rise  to  ttie  8o-eafleil  **  hysterical  joint."  Here  the  prostration  is 
usually  not  profound,  and  it  is  possiljle  t^  apply  the  somewhat  ea* 
ergetic  treatment  recommended  by  Dr,  Wesselhoeft,  I  remember 
one  case  very  distinctly,  the  detailed  history  of  which  I  shall  give 
in  another  place,  which  brought  nve  much  reputation  because  of  (he 
**  remarkiible  "  cure  I  was  furtunate  enough  to  make. 

The  patient,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  had  lyeen  bed-ridden  fur 
three  years  with  8iipj>osed  hip-joiiU  disease.  She  was  in  ctdiege  be- 
fore assuming  the  rdle  of  an  invalid,  and  worried  ranch  over  her 
studies  and  work.  She  sustained  a  fall  a  short  time  previously  to 
taking  to  In^r  Ix^d,  and  to  this  fell  the  injury  to  the  hip  was  attri- 
buted. She  had  been  from  physician  to  physician  and  from  sani- 
tarium to  sanitarium  without  receiving  benefit.  All  of  the  namer- 
OU8  medical  men  under  whose  t^re  she  had  been,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  hip  and  applied  the  classical  treatment  for  morbtis 
coxarius  without  avail.  The  patient  had  finally  reached  a  point 
where  introspection  was  her  chief  occupation  and  her  mind  dwelt 
almost  continually  upon  a  ''diseased  hip."  She  was  finally  brought 
to  me,  coming  in  an  invalid^s  chair  and  loi^kitig  the  very  piciun;  of 
despondency.  There  was  a  slight  dt»gree  of  amemia,  tliotigh  this 
was  not  marked.  Notwithstanding  the  expresaion  of  abjeetnes8  the 
girl  did  not  liKik  seriously  ill.  The  hip  w;is  excessively  lender  u|Min 
pressure,  but  there  was  no  li3cal  increase  of  temperature,  no  evidences 
of  fever  and  suppuration,  and  forcible  apposition  by  striking  the 
heel  \vas  not  very  painful.  More  or  less  spastic  conlnictiou  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  affect^ed  sidd  existed,  which  gav^e  to  the  liinb 
an  appearance  of  actual  shortening,  which  was  very  deceptive, 
flysteriad  symptoms  were  common.  On  exam i nation  I  foaiid 
the  left  ovary  exquisitely  tender.  Compression  of  the  ovary  in- 
creaseit  the  jmin  in  the  hip  most  decidedly  and  gave  ri^e  to  much 
nervous  agitation.  I  did  not,  therefore,  deem  it  wise  to  reoommt*nd 
local  treatment  other  than  the  daily  use  of  the  hot  douche.  She  hiid 
long  been  a  victim  of  ovarian  dysmenorrhcea.  I  placed  opoci  the 
ankle  of  the  affected  limb  three  pounds  of  bar-lead,  prescribed  a 
pair  of  crutches  and  insisted  n\yon  her  walking.  The  lead  waameci 
to  overcome  the  spastic  ooatractton  as  well  as  for  its  moral  effect,    I 
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did  not  deem  the  joint  lesion  of  such  a  character  a<^  to  need  extea- 
eion.  In  two  months'  time  this  patient  di8carde<l  her  crutches  for  a 
cane.  Six  weeks  later  she  put  up  the  cane  and  is  now  perfectly 
well. 

This  wm  a  case  in  which  somewhat  harhh  measures  were  emi* 
nently  aj>fjropriate. 

In  raarkiMl  contrast  to  the  case  just  rec^onltnl  is  the  foHowing: 
Mrs, ,  set.  47,  a  widow  for  twenty  years.  She  is  a  devoted  church- 
woman,  and  for  years  was  a  leader  in  all  charitable  work  done  in 
the  coram  unity  in  w^iich  she  resided*  Through  friends  she  was 
urj^  to  consult  me,  and  I  think  that  the  cjill  to  the  neighboring 
town  in  which  she  lived  was  c<nuiterrnaodcd  at  legist  four  or  five 
times  before  she  finally  mustered  iin  courage  aud  strength  enough 
to  see  me.  Upon  reaching  the  l>easide  I  found  my  patient  in  a 
room  made  dark  by  cloHCtl  blinds,  over  which  were  hung  heavy 
blanket^i  to  ^hut  out  every  ray  of  light.  The  mirror  was  turned 
toward  the  wall  for  fear  a  ray  of  light  might  strike  it  and  flash 
throughout  the  darkened  room.  Nor  did  the  patient  re.**t  under 
these  extreme  precautions,  for  the  eyes  were  protecUed  with  two  pairs 
of  colored  gla.*isei5  with  side  attachments*  Hyj>er{esthesia  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  was  equally  marked  and  the  noise  was  excluded  from  the 
room  by  double  doors  whose  keyholes  were  stuffed  with  cotton*  She 
also  had  her  e^rs  filled  with  cott^ju,  over  which  she  wore  ear-muf- 
tiers.  She  was  emaciated  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  had  been  re- 
duced to  her  miserable  couditiou  by  a  series  of  events  which  fre- 
quently precede  profound  neurasthenia.  Her  huslmnd  was  killed  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  she  w^as  left  childless.  Twelve  months  previous  to 
taking  to  her  bed  she  nursed  her  mother  through  a  long  and  fatal  ill- 
ness. This  greatly  prastrated  her,  yet  slie  kept  up  until  a  favorite 
brother-in-law  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  ami  killed.  This  was 
the  la,st  straw,  and  the  shtK^k  compelled  her  to  take  to  her  be<l,  lu 
due  time  loss  of  appetite  with  irritability  of  tlie  stomach  developed, 
which,  of  course,  led  to  marked  depravity  of  nutrition,  With  the 
anfiBuiia  came  hyperaesthesia  of  the  special  senses,  spinal  irritation, 
headache,  hysterical  manifestations,  etc.  There  was  no  serious  f»el- 
vic  legion,  although  she  had  been  much  treated  for  an  alk^ge*!  uterine 
displacement  with  congestion.  Unf<>rlunately,  she  was  encouraged, 
instead  of  discouraged,  in  her  invalidism,  and  she  soon  became  a 
nosomaniac  of  the  worst  ty|>e.  She  had  written  down  her  symp- 
toms one  at  a  time,  and  the  record  is  su(^h  a  typical  one  that  I 
should  like  to  give  it  in  full,  but  time  forbids. 

With  great  difficulty  the  patient  was  moved  on  a  couch  to  a  pri- 
vate hospital  and  placed  under  the  Weir  Mitchell  treatment.  I 
ignored  the  pelvic  trouble  entirely.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  in 
detail  the  progress  of  the  case  from  day  to  day  after  this  treatment 
was  inaugurated.     SuflBce  it  to  say  that  the  improvement  was  of  the 
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most  marked  character,  and  in  six  weeks  from  the  tirae  she  entered 
the  hospital  she  walked  to  her  carriage  with  her  eyes  and  eara  un- 
prote«te<].  She  soan  resumed  her  church  and  charitable  work,  in 
which  she  again  takes  much  delight. 

This  woman  wanted  to  get  well.     She  was  a  woman  of  pure  mo- 
tives and   hit^h   ideals.     She   had,  in   tiie  language  of  Dn    Wessel- 
hoeftj  the  loi^k^  but,  unaided,  not  the  wUL     She  required  the  aid  of 
an  intelligent,  strong-minded  nurse  who  conld  bring  to  her  exercise 
apfdied  in  such  a  way  as  t^  enable  her  (o  as^^imilate  food  without  the 
exj>enditure  of  nerve  force.     She  co-operated  with  her  physiciaiii 
and  nurse  in  every  possible  way,  and  as  soon  as  the  anemic  nerve- 
cells   bet^me   flushed  with  new  bloo<l  she   l>egan   to  improve.     To 
have  commanded  this  patient  "  to  take  up  her  bed  and  walk'*  before 
improving  her  nutritiun  would  have  been  as  unscientific  as  to  have 
placed  the  fir^t  patient  in  bed  with  extension  and  counter-extension 
applied  to  the  limb.     I  know  of  no  class  of  teases  requiring  for  their, 
successful  treatment  more  tact  and  discrimination  than  that  under  ^ 
eoosideratiou. 

I  feel  coulident  that  I  have  many  times  out  the  aSection  short  ia 
its  prodromal  stage  by  removing  the  girl  from  college  work  and^ 
insisting  upon  open-air  exercise.     Static  electricity  has,  in  my  bands, 
proveil  exceedingly  useful  both  during  the  prodromal  stage  and  that 
of  convalescence 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  I  have  been  impressed  with  tJie 
frequency  with  which  an  hereditary  history  of  epilepsy  has  been 
met  with  in  the  cases  of  neurasthenia  passing  under  ray  observation. 
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llOnrS  DISEASED 
By  P,  Jor&iKT,  JI.D.,  Paris,  France* 


Bkight  demonstmtecl  the  existence  of  a  morhid  species  character- 
ized by  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  albomitiuria  and  oederaa.  He 
deemed  the  differeot  clinical  forms  wlileh  this  disease  presents  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  same  morbid  condition.  Physicians,  after  him, 
struck  by  the  differences  wbieh  these  forms  assume,  subdivided 
Bright*8  disease  into  two  distinct  diseases:  parenchymatous  nephritis 
and  interstitial  nephritis.  There  is,  thea,  a  dualist  school  op[>osed 
to  the  unicist  school  of  Bright.  It  is  represented  principally  by 
LaocerejuL  Is  there  really  a  single  malady,  of  different  character- 
istics^ according  to  the  phases  which  it  goes  through,  or  do  there 
really  exist  several  affections  of  difl'erent  nature,  incorrectly  joined 
together  by  the  single  name  of  ^*  Bnght^s  disease?  " 

Ttiis  question  is  difficult  to  answer  On  the  one  hand  is  a  fact 
impofisible  to  contest,  namely,  that  when  parenchyraau^jus  nephritis 
ends  neither  by  recovery  nor  by  death,  either  in  the  first  weeks  or 
the  fir^t  months  of  the  disease,  but  pursues  a  slow  and  chronic  course, 
it  18  soon  aoc!ompanied  by  the  symptoms  and  the  lesions  of  iotersti* 
tial  nephritis,  so  that  as  a  consequence  in  such  a  case,  the  intersti- 
tial nephritis,  with  ultimate  renal  atrophy,  is,  indeed,  the  last  phase 
of  the  parenchymatous  nephritis;  and  that  in  such  a  case  the  theory 
of  Bright  is  al>solutely  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  disease  begins  in  an  insidious  manner,  progresses  very 
slowly,  with  more  or  le««  complete  periods  of  remission,  and  with 
periods  of  aggravation  characterized  by  a  symptomatic  coraplexus 
which  has  no  reseml>lance  to  that  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  and 
in  which  the  kidney,  tliroughout  all  periods  of  the  disease,  shows 
the  lesions  of  interstitial  nephritis,  and  ends  fatally  in  renal  atrophy. 
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In  siieh  cases  the  nephritis  is  interstitial  in  the  ontset,  and  rightlj 
distinguishes]  from  Bright's  disease  proper  To  this  must  be  Added 
that  interstitial  nephritis  is  always  joined  to  arterio-scleroais ;  that 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  last  symptom  of  gout,  of  sjphih'^  and  of  lead- 
poisoning;  that  it  is  aecorapanied,  In  consequence,  by  the  hepatic, 
pulmonary,  encephalic,  and,  especially,  cardiac  lesions  common  to 
arterio-sclerosis. 

Physicians  who,  like  Lecorch6  and  Talamon,  defend  the  unicint 
doctrine  of  Bright *s  disease,  strive  to  show  that  in  acute  cases,  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  parenchymatous  nephrites,  there  is  always 
an  affection  of  the  heart  and  of  the  vessels  analogous  to  that  which 
is  always  observed  in  interstitial  nephritis.  They  affirm  that 
every  nephritis  is  always  accompanied  by  cjonsidcrable  increase  in 
arterial  pressure,  and  consequently  by  dilatation  and  then  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart 

Traube  has  explained  these  cardiac  and  vascular  phenomena  by 
the  obstacle  which  the  arterial  circulation  meets  in  the  kidney  in  con- 
sequence  of  inflammation  there*  Tliis  explanation  is  question^ 
able,  but,  what  is  more  important,  dilatation  of  the  heart  h  by 
no  means  always  found  in  all  cases  of  Bright' 8  disease.  (Lecorcb(*, 
page  419.) 

Thus,  Bamberger's  statistics  show  807  cases  of  primary  Bright*a 
disease  to  be  accompanied  only  344  timea  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart. 

The  statistics  of  Galabin  cover  101  ea^es  and  show  only  31  cases 
of  hypertrophy.  Upon  autopsies  made  at  the  Charity  Hospital  io 
Berlin,  Vais  remarked  that  in  20  cases  of  parenchymatous  neph* 
fit  is,  hypertrophy  existed  in  14  cases, 

Labadie-Lagrave,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^ 
says,  word  for  word,  **  that,  if  a  certain  degree  of  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles,  together  witli  fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocardium,  is 
the  rule  in  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  symptomatology  of  this  neph- 
ritis/'    (Article  on  "  The  Kidney/'  page  78:1) 

Ex|)eriment^  made  upon  animals  are  nut  sufficiently  unanimous  in 
results  to  show  that  hindrance  to  the  circulation  determines  cardtaG 
hypertrophy  and  elevation  of  arterial  pressure. 

Ludwig  tied  the  renal  arteries  without  causing  either  elevation  of 
arterial  pressure  or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.     Grawitz  and  Israel, 
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©ootracting  the  renal  artery  and  removing  one  of  the  kidneys,  pro- 
duced hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  did  not  hicrea&e  arterial 
pressure. 

Lewinski  alone  produced  hypertrophy  of  the  left  Iieart  and  an 
increase  in  the  arterial  tension  by  contracting  the  renal  arteries  in 
dogs.     (LeoorchtJ,  page  407.) 

The  conclusion  from  the  total  of  these  experiments,  and  also  from 
clinical  facta,  is  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  instead  of 
being  closely  united  to  the  existentje  of  the  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
is  only  an  exceptional  oocurrence  in  the  course  of  this  disease.  I^e- 
corche  and  Talamon,  and  tho^e  who  uphold  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
unity,  plainly  exaggerate  when  tliey  spejik  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  as  a  ooustant  lesion  in  this  disease.  Increase  of  arterial  ten- 
sion, whifh,  according  to  Huchard,  has  always  for  fts  corollary 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  arteries  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
18  the  constant  lesion  of  interstitial  nephritis,  for  the  reason  that 
this  latter  form  of  diseaise  in  joined  to  the  existence  of  gout,  or 
of  lead -poisoning,  which  has  for  its  le^^ion  general  arterio-sclerosis. 

It  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  interstitial  nephritis,  supervening  as 
a  terminal  phajre  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  is  accompanied  by 
general  arterio-sclerosis  or  not.  It  is  difiScnIt  to  say,  because  we 
have  not  yet  studied  this  question  of  pathologiciil  anatomy,  nor  dis- 
tinguished suiBciently  simple  intei*stitial  nephritis  from  the  intersti- 
tial nephritis  which  follows  parenchymatous  nephritis^  and  which 
constitutes  Bright*s  disease  in  its  last  stage. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  hold  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  in- 
terstitial nephritis  which,  from  beginning  to  eud,  has  always  the 
eharacteristics  of  sclerosis;  that  this  nephritis  is  accompanied  always 
by  intense  thirst,  by  polyuria,  by  albumin  in  the  urine,  usually  in 
small  quantity  and  sometimes  but  intermittently  present,  by  pale 
urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  notable  diminution  of  urea. 
Let  us  add,  as  a  characteristic  of  this  form  of  nephritis,  that  it 
is  not  usually  accompanie<l  by  oedema,  except  in  the  periml  of 
cachexia. 

Interstitial  nephritis  is,  then,  in  symptoms  and  in  lesions,  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  parenchymatous  nephritis.  It  is  also  distin- 
guished by  an  extremely  chronic  course,  a  very  long  duration,  and 
a  constant  termination  by  uraemic  accidents. 

Interstitial    nephritis   is,  moreover,  plainly   distinguished   from 
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pareucliymatoiis  difiease  b^  its  relations  with  gout,  plombtsmt 
tlie  general   arterio-sclerosis  accompanying  these  two  latter 

We  shall,  therefore,  take  two  chapters  for  the  oonsideratioo  of 
iuhject:  one  for  Brigbfs  dtseaiei  a  morbid  species;  Ibe  oiber 
interstitial  nephritis,  a  disorder  depending  on  arterio-ackfma. 

Chapter  First. — ^Bright's  Disease, 
Bright's  disease  is  characterixed  hy  ama^ana,  aTbomtnoria, 


tnHatuxiiatton  of  the  kidney^  first  paitttchyntatottfl,  boi  finally  loti 
stitmi,  if  the  disease  laats  long  eooiigh^ 

Brigbt*s  disease  has  two  fiyrma    oae  markedly  acote  in  its 
niiig,  the  other  of  inddioiis  odgin  and  ckronie  cooiae: 

I.  Acute  Bright* s  Disease.— This  may  begin  wben  tbe 
is  III  full  lieahbf  or,  on  the  cootrarr,  by  way  ofeooiplieaiiony  in 
course  or  at  the  end  of  acute  dtsnsea :  scarlet  fever,  dij 
typhoid  fever^  poenmoiiiay  etc. 

An  intense  Mwile  n^vtaunt,  v<»aiiting 
beginning  of  the  diaease.    The  patient  nfioally  faeb  n  dnll  pain  i^^ 
ibe  regian  of  ike  kidoqrSi  wkUe  at  the  sasK  ^mm  the  nrine 
itiKfl  in  ^Qanl%»  altkoqgk  micdnitioft  is  &n|MBt ;  the 

Uood,  is  always  ki^k-colotcd,  otwpedSk  graricy  lower 
it— 4all]i^  to  1010  or  even  lOOS^  tifiikr  witki,'nt 
tim^a  gfmt  diminmion  of  men,  wMcli  Mh  mhmm^ 
to  the  litre;  but  the  cfaanKtmiiie  fienlure  is  the  fnaepee  of 
in ^nanlity  hafaiinally  niiifcrshli  (4, C,  S»  11  ymBii  m  assse} 
the 
At  the  eaae  lime  the  dnifqr  ahafw  iasrit     It 
^waya  in  the  turn,  m  the  ejvfida  nr  in  the 
Ihc^ii 

fhnerieMa,arithaemahMmifeaaim^efifce 
,  hj  a  kyer  «f  EqniA. 
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encephalic  dropsy);  often  general  anasarca,  diarrhoea  and  progressive 
enfeebleinent  characterize  the  last  days  of  the  disease;  at  other  times 
ursemic  accidents,  of  which  the  most  frequent  are  eclampsia  and 
coma,  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  stiflTerinp^  of  the  patient 

When  the  disease  is  to  terminate  by  recovery,  the  first  symptom 
is  the  increase  of  the  urine,  which  rises  rapidly  to  1,  2,  3  and  4 
litres.  At  the  same  time  the  febrile  movement  disappears  and  ana- 
sarca diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  urine. 

This  liquid  undergoes  considerable  change  in  corapoeition^-dimi- 
nntion  of  albumin,  increase  in  urea,  with,  at  the  same  time,  increase 
in  specific  gravity  to  1018  and  1022,  are  what  we  principally 
observe. 

When  this  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease  terminates  neither  by 
death  nor  recovery,  it  passes  into  the  chronic  slate.  Tht  febrile 
movement  di^appc^ars  and  anasarca  diminishes-  The  urine  increases 
in  quaniity ;  the  albumin  is  less  abundant^  but  persists.  At  this 
time  the  disease  presents  the  course  and  symptoms  which  we  shall 
find  again  soon  wlien  dest^ribing  Bright's  disease,  chronic  from  the 
outset. 

2.  Bright's  Disease,  Chronic  from  the  Outset.— This  form, 
like  the  preceding,  may  follow  an  eruptive  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria  or  pneumonia,  but  in  this  case  the  beginning,  instead  of 
being  febrile  and  tumultuous,  is  wholly  unperceived  and  unrecog- 
nized ;  only  by  asking  patients  about  their  past  may  we  succeed  in 
connecting  this  chronic  form  of  Bright^s  disease  to  the  previous  ex- 
isten<*e  of  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  parenchymatous  inflammation 
of  the  kidney  is  observed.  In  other  eases  damp  cold,  long  con- 
tinned,  is  the  only  cause  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  de%*elopment 
of  the  disease  Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  or  to  establish  the  aetiology  of  this  form  of  Bright's  disease, 
chronic  from  the  outset.  Loss  of  strength,  a  particular  kind  of 
aniemia,  with  paleness  of  the  face,  puffiness  of  the  lids,  interpalpe- 
bral  t^dema,  pale  urine  voided  frequently,  especially  at  night,  but  in 
volume  below  normal,  anorexia,  and  pain  in  the  head  mark  the 
l^eginning  of  this  form. 

If  one  examines  the  urine,  one  finds  s(>ecific  gravity  diminished 
from  1006  to  1010;  urea  falls  also  sometimes  to  9  grammes  per 
litre,  but  the  principal  characteristic  is  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
notable  quantity,  reaching  4,  6,  8, 10  gramme  and  more. 
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After  several  nionth,^  the  disease  shows  its  character  more  and 
more.  Oedema  iiKTea;^es  considerably,  changing  place,  seizing  often 
the  face  in  the  raorning  and  the  ankles  in  the  evening.  There  is 
waxy  (jallar;  loss  of  strength  \n  marked,  while  difficulty  of  breath* 
ing  is  caused  by  the  least  movement. 

The  disease  thua  established  may  be  prolonged  for  months,  or  even 
longer,  but  never  more  than  three  years. 

The  course  i8  not  regularly  progre^ive;  there  are  exacerbations 
followed  by  more  or  le«s  complete  remissions. 

The  exacerbations  are  caused  usually  by  a  chill,  by  overwurk,  bj 
emotion,  but  especially  by  errors  of  diet.  They  are  characterii 
by  a  decrease  in  the  urine,  which  sometimes  becomes  bloody  unci 
contains  always  a  greater  quantity  of  albumin.  Anasarca  makes 
progres*.  There  is  sometimes  vomiting,  sometimes  headache,  und 
always  a  loss  of  strength,  until  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  to  hi« 
bed.  Then  amelioratiau  take?  place;  it  is  marked  by  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  urine,  a  di munition  in  albumin  and  ana<^n.^ 
return  of  strength  and  appetite.  This  reraiHsion  which  is  never 
complete  as  in  interstitial  nephritis,  nevertheless  allows  the  pA- 
tient  to  resume  his  occupation,  In  part,  and  under  the  infltteooe  i 
intelligent  treatment  may  be  prolonged  for  a  greater  or  less  peric 
of  time. 

From  exacerbation  to  remission,  and  from  remiasion  to  exacerba- 
tion, the  disease,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  more  rapidly,  comes 
to  the  period  of  cachexia.  This  period  is  characterized  by  consider- 
able dropsy.  Anasarca  distends  the  lower  limbs,  the  skin  of  which 
becomes  the  seat  of  erythema,  of  fissures  and  sometimes  of  gan- 
grenous plaques.  EfiTusions  form  in  the  peritona?um  and  in  the 
pleura,  A  certain  degree  of  pulmonary  cedema  is  usually  evidenL 
The  urine  becomes  more  and  more  scanty,  albumin  is  always  pr 
eut,  but  may  diminit^h  in  quantity  nevertheless,  without  improve 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Anorexia,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  still  help  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  patient. 

Seated  usually  upon  a  chair,  because  stay  in  bed  is  do  longer  pos- 
sible, a  prey  to  dyspnoea,  resulting  from  dropsy  of  the  pleura  and 
lungs,  pale  and  swollen,  with  limbs  cracked  and  dripping  incessantly 
with  the  liquid  which  dii^tends  them,  the  patient  would  die  of  ex- 
haustion if  ursemic  accidents  did  not  more  usually  terminate  the  dia- 
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ease.  Failure  of  sight  and  headache,  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  this 
endings  which  takert  place  either  from  eclampsia  or  from  apoplexy, 
or  from  asphyxia,  caused  by  pulmonary  oedema. 

In  other  ca«es,  Bright^s  disease  asstimos  a  form  niore  ofironie  and 
slower.  The  renal  lesioHj  fmra  parenchymatous  becomes  interstitial, 
and  the  disease  shows  in  every  way  the  symptoms,  course,  and  du- 
j-ation  of  the  gclerotic  form  which  we  shall  shortly  descTibe. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  acute  nephritic  lefiioii  is  essen- 
tially a  glomerulitie,  desquamative  and  with  variable  alteration  in  the 
tubular  epithelium,  infiltration  of  the  interstitftial  tissue  by  round 
oells,  catarrhal  inflammatiou  of  the  straight  tubes, and  iiifiummation 
of  the  arterioles. 

The  kidneys  are  considerably  inoreased  in  sue;  they  are  some- 
timeB  hard  and  tense,  sometimes  soft.  Hyperplasia  is  found  only  in 
the  cortical  substance.  Divested  of  their  envelope  the  kidneys  are 
ibuod  sometimes  of  uniform  redness,  or  sometimes  presenting  a 
mottled  aspect  tinged  with  yellow.  The  pyramids  show  a  more  or 
less  violet  red  tint. 

Microscopical  Examination. — More  or  less  advanced  inflam- 
mation of  the  glomeruli,  which  are  not  all  in  the  same  condition  ; 
some  are  congested,  others  amemic,  some  normal.  Albuminous  and 
granular  exudations  from  certain  capsules  take  place.  At  other 
times  the  exudations  are  hsemorrhagic.  The  tubuH  are  in  general 
dilated  somewhat.  The  epithelial  cells  are  infiltrated  with  fat; 
k  lometimes  pale  cylinders,  sometimes  red  globules,  the  result  of 
ha?morrhages,  fill  the  loops  of  Henle  and  the  straight  canal.  The 
connective  stroma  is  not  intact ;  it  is  OBdematous,  and  shows  round 
cells,  more  or  less  confluent,  which  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  iu- 
terstilial  nephritis.  Lastly,  the  small  arterioles  show  cylindrical 
or  fusiform  thickening,  which  is  the  beginning  of  an  obliteration 
of  these  arterioles. 

This  lesion  is  susceptible  of  complete  recovery,  at  least  if  we  may 
l)elieve  clinical  experience.  In  other  cases  it  ends  with  death.  It 
may  also  end  by  passage  into  the  chronic  state.  And  in  this  case 
we  have  to  study  the  evolution  of  a  lesion  which  ends  sooner  or 
later  in  interstitial  nephritis. 

This  conclusion  is  not  that  of  authorities  who  allow  the  absolute 
separation  of  parenchymatoua  from  interstitial  nephritis,  but  is 
typical   of  acute  nephrites,  parenchymatous  in  character,  having 
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burst  forth,  either  on  occasion  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet   fever 
some  other  infectious  diseajse,  or  even  in  consequence  of  the  eflfect  oP 
cold,  and  being  terminated  after  several  years  by  the  syniptonis  and 
IcBions  of  interstital  nephritis. 

It  is  imposisible  to  deny  the  morbid  transformation  of  one  of  these 
lesions  into  the  other. 

The  large  red  kidneys,  more  or  less  mottled  with  yellow  and  gray, 
soft  or  indurated,  are  transformed  when  the  disease  pa^es  to  the 
chronic  state  into  the  large  white  kidneys.  Then,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  evolution  into  small  granular  kidneys,  retracted^  white 
or  red. 

In  the  acute  period  the  interstitial  tissue  is  but  little  attacked*  We 
find  at  most  a  few  round  cells  interposed  here  and  there  in  form  of 
a  trail  between  tlie  tubules  and  at  the  openings  of  tlie  arterioles. 
But  the  longer  the  disease  the  raore  are  interstitial  lesions  notioetl, 
leading  by  their  evolution  to  atrophy  and  retraction  of  the  kidney. 
Thus,  facts  show  us  that  parenchymatous  nephritis,  w4ien  it  passes 
to  the  cl  iron  if  state,  assumes  all  the  characters  of  interstitial  ne- 
phritis. 

Chapter  II. — Interstitial  Nephritis. 

We  have  already  said  that  interstitial  nephritis  dei)ends  upon 

arterio*sclerosis. 

The  beginning  of  interstitial  nephritis  often  passes  unperceived; 
it  is  characterized  by  polyuria  and  polydipsia,  analogous  to  that  of 
diabetes.  There  is  perceived  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  arterial 
tension.  It  is  to  this  increase  of  arterial  tension  that  we  should  at* 
tril>ute  the  symptom  ot  the  "dead  finger,^*  deemed  by  Pieulafoy 
a  sign  of  nephritis  without  albuminuria. 

In  this  first  perivxl,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  albuminuria  shosrs  itself 
often  only  in  a  transitory  way,  at  long  intervals,  and  in  quantity  es- 
timated witii  difficulty.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  uriae  is  very 
abundant ;  it  is  pale,  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  which  varies  from 
1002  to  1012,  containing  a  quantity  of  urea  less  than  normal.  The 
urine  is  slightly  turbid,  and  may  reach  2»  3  and  9  litres. 

Patients  are  often  tormented  by  continual  headaches.  AnorexiSi 
vomiting,  or  diarrhoea,  dimness  of  vision,  and  amaur*:)sis  are  ob- 
served in  this  form  as  in  the  preceding,  but  **  in  interstitial  nephritis^ 
amaurosis  is  related,  not  to  a  primitive  alteration  in  the  elements  of 
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retina,  but  to  a  sclerotic  alteration  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  the 
retina."     (Lancerean.) 

CEciema  may  be  completely  lacking  during  nearly  all  the  course 
of  the  disease.  It  is  only  when  the  nephritis  has  lasted  for  years, 
and  when  the  patient  becomes  cachectic,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
dropsy  is  evident,  while  at  the  same  time  albumin  may  reach  1,  2, 
and  3  grammes  per  litre* 

We  must  call  attention  to  the  cardiac  symptoms  which  always 
accompany  interstitial  nephritiB. 

We  have  already  referred  to  arterial  tension.  We  must  add  to  it 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  the  "  tu'uit  de  galop,"  which  is  often 
so  diagnostic  of  this  disease. 

We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  interstitial  nephritis  is  only 
an  affection  of  arterio-sclerosift,  and  consequently  that  it  may  be  ac- 
coraparjied  by  the  cardiac,  pulmonary,  he|iatic,  and  cerebral  symp- 
toms j>eculiar  to  this  lesion  of  the  arteries. 

Interstitial  nejjhritis  progresses  slowly,  and  is  prolonged  for  years. 
It  shows,  from  one  time  to  anotlier,  perirxls  of  aggravation,  character- 
ized either  by  bloody  and  scanty  urine  or  by  tlje  ap|>earance  of  cedema, 
or,  above  all,  by  manifestations  of  onemic  ftymptoras,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  a  moment.  These  aggravations  are  always  due  to  errors 
of  diet  or  to  fiiilure  to  observe  the  rules  of  health  ;  .subsequently,  an 
amelioration,  more  or  less  complete,  takes  place,  and  thus  the  disease 
is  prolonged  through  many  years. 

Almost  always  death  comes  from  ursemic  accidents,  which  may 
assume  two  principal  forms,  pulmonary  and  cerebral. 

In  the  pulmonary  form  the  patient  is  seized  by  paroxysmal  dysp- 
noea, wliich  comes  especially  at  night,  and  which  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  pulmonary  congestion,  with  expectoration  of  rust-colored 
sputum.     This  dyspnoea  may  lead  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  cerebral  form  is  much  more  frequent.  A  numl>er  of  patients 
show  symptoms  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  together  with  hemiplegia,  and 
die  comatose. 

Others  have  veritable  attacks  of  eclampsia,  more  or  less  intense 
and  more  or  less  lasting,  taking,  in  severe  eases,  a  su  bint  rant 
course,  such  that  the  patients  are  in  a  veritable  "etat  de  mal,"  and 
die  comatose. 

Other  patients  resist  uremic  eclampsia.  Some  gain  their  health 
complettly,  at  least  in  appearance,  and  may  yet  live  for  a  long  time 
after  having  experienced  its  attack* 
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Ursemic  accidents  are  always  ashered  in  by  a  considerable  dimi- 
iiution  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  just  aB  amelioration  is  accompaDied 
bj  abundant  diuresis.  Dimn^^  of  vision,  iocrease  in  headiicbes, 
slight  twitching  of  the  ]imbd  often  precede  and  usher  id  serious 
ursernic  accidents. 

-ffitiology. — The  causes  of  interstitial  nephritis  are  first  and  fore^ 
most  the  causes  of  arterio-sclerosis.  Abu^e  of  strong  liquors,  life  in 
a  damp  locality,  and  chilling  of  the  body  are  circ*ti instances  which 
favor  local izjition  of  arterio-sclemsie  in  the  kidney. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  interstitial  nephritis  the  two  kid- 
neys are  invaded  almost  equally.  In  the  first  stage  the  lesion  is 
characterize*!  by  congestion  and  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  kid- 
ney ;  the  capsule  is  easily  detached  from  the  organ ;  the  p]lrendlJInJ^ 
slightly  Koft  and  pale,  varies  in  color  from  reil  to  gray,  and  is  sown 
with  capillary  dilatation.  On  section,  the  cortical  substance  is 
brownish,  with  gray  or  white  stains,  the  medullary  suh^t^uce  of  a 
violet  hue.  Histological  examination  shows  a  more  or  less  abiindaii 
proliferation  of  embryonic  elements  spread  unequally  throughout  tb#^ 
cortical  substance,  and  seizing  upon  the  connective  and  vascular  tis* 
sue  of  the  region  of  the  convoluted  canalieuli  and  of  the  oorpusclee 
of  Malpighi.  Sometimes  the  Malpighian  glomeruli  are  the  seat  of  a 
hfiemorrhage  which  becomes  mixed  with  the  urine. 

The  kidney  diminishes  gradually  in  volume,  its  tasene  is  retracted, 
and  its  surface  l)ecomes  roughened  in  all  its  extent.     The  kidneyj 
takes  nn  a  solid  and  coriaceous  consistency  ;  its  capsule  beooraos  ad* 
herent  and  is  removed  with  difficulty.     More  or  less  numeruiis  ryi 
are  formed*     Atrophy  of  the  kidney  takes  place  upon  the  oortic 
substance,  which  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  millimetre*     The  round 
cells,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  stretch  out  and   form   fusi- 
form bodies  soon  to  be  transformed  into  cicatricial  tissue. 

Next  retraction  supervenes,  with  atrophy  of  the  oonvolnted  tubes 
and  of  the  glomeruli. 

The  epithelia  of  the  tubes  undergo  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration, 
and  end  by  disap[>eartng* 

The  lesfciion,  having  arrived  at  its  last  stage,  shows  the  kidoejrs  xb^^ 
dueed  to  the  sixe  of  a  large  chestnut,  and  in  weight  190  grammea,* 
partly  transformed   into   Hbrous  tissue,  and  then  constituting  that 
which  is  called  the  small  red  kidney* 
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The  renal  artery  is,  like  moat  of  the  arteri^  of  the  body,  attacked 
l)y  arterio'.scleroeis. 

It  Js  useless  to  describe  here  the  lesions  common  to  arterio-ftclero- 
me  and  to  gout,  of  which  interstitial  nephritis  constitutes  only  an 
affection. 

Differential  Diagnosis  Between  the  Two  Nephrites. — 
This  paragraph  is  perhaps  superfluous.  We  wish,  however,  to 
call  to  mind  that  true  Bright's  disease  is  distinguished  frum  inter- 
stitial nephritis  by  the  intensity  of  the  anasarca  and  by  urine  so 
well  marked  in  character,  namely,  scanty  and  loaded  with  albumin  ; 
while  in  interstitial  nephritis  the  urine  is  exceedingly  abundant, 
with  albumin  scanty,  or  but  a  trace.  Cardiac  symptoms ;  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  the  *'  bruit  de  galop ;  "  the  symptoms  of  aortitis  ; 
arterial  tension,  and  more  or  less  general  arterio- sclerosis  serve  to 
distinguish  interstitial  nephritis  and  permit  us  to  recognize  it. 

Prognosis  in  Bright*s  Disease.— The  prognosis  of  Bright*s 
disease  is  always  grave.  This  disease  is  terminated  usually  by  death 
in  the  first  days  of  the  malady,  or  by  passage  into  the  chronic  state, 
the  termination  of  which  is  always  fatal.  However,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  complete  recovery  from  Bright's  disease  may  take 
place.  I  have  records  of  recovery  in  cases  dating  back  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Signs  Pointing  to  Recovery  in  Bright's  Disease. — Diminu- 
tion of  the  fever  and  of  the  ana.^arca,  but,  above  all,  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  urine,  are  signs  which  may  foretell  an  a|>prouGhing  re- 
covery, 

As  soon  as  tlie  urine  l)ecomes  more  abundant,  it  beix»raes  clearer. 
Blood,  if  any,  disappeai's.  Albumin  ditninishes  and  urea  increases 
in  quantity.  At  the  same  time  strength  and  appetite  return,  but 
recovery  is  not  assured  until  albumin  has  completely  disappeared, 
and  until  the  urine  hixa  resumed  its  ordinary  color,  density  and 
chemical  (?f imposition. 

We  should  not  forget  that,  if  recovery  is  po^ible,  this  posaibility 
exists  only  in  the  first  period  of  the  disease  and  before  the  lesions  of 
interstitial  nejihritis  are  produced* 

Signs  of  death  are,  in  the  first  days,  an  increase  in  the  febrile 
movement,  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine  and,  most  commonly, 
the  appearance  of  uneraic  i?ymptoms  ;  convulsions  or  coma* 

Sometimes  erysipelas  supervenes  as  a  ooraplicationi  or  some  other 
ioflammatioD^  as  bronchitisi  pneumonlai  pleurisy  or  pericarditis. 
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The  signs  of  passage  into  the  chronic  ooDditton*  and  chaoge  from 
parenchymatous  to  interstitial  nephritis,  are  as  follows:  profoQ&d 
anaemia  and  lack  of  color  in  the  iotej^araents ;  sometimes  tlie  ume 
remains  scanty  and  contains  much  albumin,  with  persistence  of  the 
anasarca;  gastric  symptoms  appear  (anorexia,  von;iting,  which  is 
often  obstinate,  frequent  and  continual  diarrhfea) ;  often  oedema  of 
the  lung  and  hydrothorax  complicate  the  cooditioo  of  the  patient. 
Dmth  comes  from  exhaustion,  a-^phyxia  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

In  other  cases  the  progress  is  slower.  The  patient  may  return  in 
a  condition  of  health,  doubtless  incomplete,  but  which  permits  »^ 
fairly  long  sorvivaK  The  urine  becomes  more  abundant  and  clean 
always  remaining  albuminous  ;  anasarca  diminishes,  and  the  d!s< 
takes  upon  itself^  more  or  leiS;*,  the  pace  and  termination  of  intersti- 
tial nephritis. 

Prognosis  in  Interstitial  Nephritis.— The  prognosis  is  that  of 
a  disease  of  very  long  duration,  but  absolutely  incurable^  If  the 
patient  is  subjected  to  the  proper  diet,  he  may  live  for  many  years, 
with  every  appearance  of  health.  We  have  already  said  that  he 
usually  falls  a  vi<*t!m  to  uneniic  aeciidents,  and  the  prognostic  sign 
w*hieh  causes  us  to  fear  these  atxiidenfcs  is  drawn  absolutely  frorn  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  urine.  As  long  as  the  urine  is  ahun* 
dant  and  not  loo  poor  in  urea,  as  long  as  its  density  reaches  1012, 
the  pljysician  may  rest  easy;  but  as  soon  as  the  urine  diraiuishes  tD 
quantity,  wliile  at  the  same  time  urea  falls  to  very  small  quantities^ 
we  must  expect  to  see  unemic  symptoms  burst  fortli. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Bright'S  Disease.— In  the  U^inning, 
when  the  urine  is  scanty,  bloody  and  albuminous,  when  there  is  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  general  anasarca,  the  indicated 
remedies  are:  Belladonna,  Cantharides,  Apium  virus,  TC"  1/^  iv^ni^^v 
Xodium. 

1.  Belladonna, ~Thh  is  the  remedy  in  the  beginning.  We  should 
give  it  preference  over  the  other  three  when  fever  is  present,  wilJi 
headache  and  vomiting;  scanty  urine  colored  red  by  ha»roato-glob- 
ulin  (haemoglobin)  confirms  us  in  its  choice. 

Dose  and  Method  of  Administration:  The  first  three  diluLioae: 
Six  drops  in  200  grammes  of  wuter  (about  seven  fluidounces).  A 
teaspoon ful  every  two  hours. 

2.  CXmfharlde^, — The  symptoms  and  lesions  of  acute  Brigl»t'i*iii!»- 
ease  correspond  '         V  to  the  symptoms  and  lesions  produced  by 
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poisoning  with  CantharWes,  The  experinipnts  of  Galippe  put  this 
fact  beyond  doubt,  and  in  later  days  Lancereau  has  held,  l>efor€  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  that  the  best  remedy  for  albuminuria  i^  Can- 
tharide^.  This  is  truly  scandalous,  and  reply  has  been  made  that 
Cantharides  may  be  very  dangerous  in  the  treatment  of  albuminu- 
ria, since  it  causes  nephritis*  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  objec* 
tion  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann.  Can- 
tharides is  suitable  in  the  treatment  of  Bright's  disease  at  all  times 
when  the  urine,  containing  albumin  aud  blood  In  abundance,  ia 
passed  in  small  quantity,  together  with  tenesmus.  We  should  ad- 
minister it  after  the  beginning,  when  there  is  no  fever,  or  when 
Belladonna  has  reduced  the  temperature.  Cantharides  acts  very 
promptly.  Its  first  efle<-*t  is  to  t^ause  blood  to  disa[>|K'ar  fmm  the 
urine  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  urine  considerably,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  urine  reach  2,  3  and  4  litres  from  the  first  days 
of  the  administration  of  Cantharides. 

Dose  and  Method  of  Administration :  We  seldom  prescribe  the 
tincture,  and  then  never  more  thau  three  drops  a  day  of  it.  We 
have  been  most  rapidly  successful  by  the  use  of  the  fir&t  dilutioi»| 
administered  n&  in  the  case  of  Belladonna* 

3.  Apium  Virus, — The  poison  of  the  honey-bee,  in  its  action  upon 
aoute  nephritis,  has  great  analogy  to  that  of  Cantharides,  but  it  is 
more  particularly  indicated  when  there  is  considerable  anasarca.  In 
my  clinical  lessons  of  1892  may  be  found  observations  on  a  case  of 
acute  Bright's  disease,  very  rapidly  helped  by  the  poison  of  the 
honey-bee,  with  a  diuresis  which  exceeded  three  litr^  a  day.  Apium 
virus  lacks  at  present  sufficiently  extensive  clinical  confirmation, 
but  we  know  enough  about  this  remedy  not  to  hesitate  to  prescribe 
it  when  the  indlcsitions  are  present  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Dose  and  Method  of  Administration  :  I  use  habitually  the  three 
first  triturations:  twenty  oentigmmmes  (about  three  grains)  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  taken  three  times  a  day.  Apis  mellifica  gives  the 
same  results,  and  is  employed  in  the  same  doses. 

4*  Koch^g  Lymph* — Clinical  observations  and  experiments  upon 
animals  have  shown  that  injections  of  Koch's  lymph  produce  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  together  with  albuminous  urine,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  signs  which  allow  us  to  determine  the  indications  for 
the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  acute  stage  of  Bright's  disease;  there- 
fore I  have  almost  always  reserved  its  use  for  the  chronic  period  of 
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this  disease,  and  also  for  the  treatment  of  interstitial  nephritis.  Wc 
know  that  in  theae  two  cases  the  lesions  of  the  kidney  are  establishe*!, 
and  that,  in  eoniaequence,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  radical  cure,  WheiH 
ever  we  have  preseribed  Koch's  lymph  in  hixch  cases,  we  have  ob« 
tained  an  amelioration  characterized  by  considerable  dimimition  oF 
albumin  and  by  amelioration  of  the  general  health, 

Do8e  and  Method  of  Administration  :  We  have  never  made  hy|K>- 
dermie  injectionn  in  the  treatment  of  the  nephritis.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  pre»crihing  Koch's  lymph  in  the  sirtb  or  thinl 
dilution  :  three  doses  a  day  for  six  days.  C^se  giving  the  rem^Hy 
from  one  to  four  days  following  the  effect  obtained,  then  Iv  gin 
again. 

5.  lodium, — ^This  is  a  remedy  which  we  shall  find  suitable  to  the^ 
treatment  of  intei^titial  nephritis,  but  it  has  also  given  us  very  gotwl 
results  in  the  treatment  of  Brigbt's  disease,  which  is  still  acute.    The 
dose  in  this  ease  has  been  one  of  the  first  triturations  of  the  lodiJ 
of  sodium.     The  other  remedies  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  chrouiel 
Brighi'a  disease,  or  in  interstitial  nephritis,  are  Lead,  Arsenic,  Phos- 
phorus, Mercury,  Nitric  acid,  etc. 

If  wesliouhl  wish  to  enumerate  all  the  drugs  which  may  pr»>duce 
interstitial  nephritis,  with  passage  of  albumin  into  the  uriue^  the  list 
would  be  long;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  physician  would  de* 
rive  great  benefit  from  use  of  them, 

Phospliorus,  and  especially  Pliosphoric  acid,  produce  the  majority 
of  the  symptoms  of  interstitial  nephritis.  But  have  they  ever  cared 
a  single  ctifte  of  this  affection  ? 

As  to  Plumbum,  no  drug  presents  a  more  complete  image,  not 
only  of  interstitial  nephritis,  but  even  of  general  arterio-scleroeis, 
and  yet  I  have  never  obtained  re§ult8  from  the  use  of  this  drug 
Possibly  I  have  not  administered  the  preparation  in  suitable  dc 
Plunibum  should  always  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
ment  of  chronic  inflammations  of  the  kidney. 

ludium,  and  especially  the  Iodide  of  sodium,  huve,  in  my  hao 
and  those  of  many  other  physicians,  produced  a  veritable  nod  dutmbli 
amelioration,  not  only  of  the  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerostSi  but  t 
of  those  of  interstitial  nephritis. 

Dose  ami  Jlethml  of  Administration :  We  use  almost  always  tl 
three  first  triturations  of  the  Iodide  of  ftodium.     Admiuialered,  aa 
we  have  said,  in  the  case  of  Apium  virus.     In  rebellious  casea,  we 
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have  found  it  well  to  administer  several  centrgrammes  (a  centi- 
gramme equals  about  one-sixth  of  a  grain)  of  the  crude  drug. 

We  have  not  mentioned  Fuchsine,  nor  Methyl  blue,  nor  k>  many 
other  substances,  heralded  as  panaceas  in  Bright's  disease,,  which 
have  been  forgotten  as  soon  as  discovered. 

Treatment  of  Uraemic  Accidents^ — Sometimes  we  do  Dot 
hesitate  to  prescribe  copious  bleeding  when  eclampsia  or  ursemiecoraa 
shows  itself  in  strong  patients,  and  in  those  who  are  still  in  the 
acute  period  of  the  disease. 

Moreover,  tliis  practice  had;  and  still  has,  its  very  earnest  advo- 
cates for  uriemic  accidents  which  show  themselves  during  pregnancy. 
We  do  not  absolutely  condemn  its  use,  but,  not  understanding  en- 
tirely its  mode  of  action ^  we  never  employ  it. 

Chloroform,  Belladonna,  and  its  succedaneum, Opium, and,  lastly^ 
in  certain  cases,  purgatives,  indications  for  which  we  shall  try  to  de- 
termine, constitute  the  means  which  we  habitually  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  urtemic  accidents, 

1.  CWorq/^onn.— Chloroform  is  an  heroic  remedy  fur  attacks  of 
eclampsia,  to  which  it  is,  moreover,  absolutely  HomoBopathic,  It  is 
universally  accepted  by  physicians  and  aeeouchenrs. 

Dose  and  Method  of  Administnitioi] :  The  most  energetic  method 
of  administering  Chloroform  consists  in  giving  inhalations  so  as  to 
produce  anesthesia.  Suspend  administration  of  the  drug  when  con- 
vulsions have  ceased,  beginning  again  when  they  commence  in  turn. 
In  practice,  Chloroform  is  often  replaced  by  Chloral,  because  the 
presence  of  a  physician  is  not  required  for  the  administration  of  this 
latter  remedy.  It  is  more  convenient  to  administer  It  in  enemata, 
in  doses  of  4  grammes  (about  62  grains),  in  the  case  of  adults.  The 
action  of  Chloral  is  slower  and  also  more  prolonged  than  that  of 
Chhiroform.  Its  administration  may  be  renewed  whenever  the 
mni&»thetio  sleep  ceases  and  convulsions  begin  again. 

2.  Belladonna^  jEthum  Cynapium. — ^These  were  our  two  princi- 
pal remedies  before  the  discovery  of  Chloroform. 

Belladonna  and  ^thusa  are  indicated  in  the  eclamptic  form  of 
urseniia.  Moreover,  BellafJonna  is  still  indicated  during  uriemic 
coma,  when  the  pupil  is  dilate^l,  the  face  pale,  and  the  pulse  fre- 
quent In  the  cases  in  which  delirium  comes  on,  tlien  again  we 
must  have  recourse  to  Belladonna. 

Dose  and  Method  of  Adminbtration:  The  three  first  decimal  di- 
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lutions,  oue  drop  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  eases  of  ecIamiKsm; 
in  other  ca^es,  one  drop  every  two  hours, 

3.  Opium. — This  drug  is  indieated  in  urs&mic  coma,  with  con- 
tracted  pupils,  red  face,  pulse  full  and  slow.  It  is  also  indicated  in 
ursemic  dyspnoea* 

Dose  and  Method  of  Administration  :  I  prescribe  usuallv  the  6rit 
triturations,  twenty  centigrammes  (ahont  three  grains)  in  a  hundred 
grammes  (about  three  fluidotmces)  of  water.  A  teaspoonfiil  every 
two  or  three  hours.  In  cases  in  which  patient.s  cannot  swallow,  or 
swallow  with  difficulty,  I  have  found  it  well  to  injet-t,  by  the  hy- 
podermic method,  Tincture  of  opium,  one  in  one  hundred  ;  that  is  U» 
say,  the  first  dilution,  this  dilution  Ijeing  made  in  distilled  water, 

In  ura^mic  dyspnrea  it  is  preferable  to  inject  eight  or  ten  dro|i9  oC^ 
a  solution  of  Morphine,  one  in  one  hundred,  this  drug  being  absolulel^r 
Homoeopathic  to  dyspnoea.     Injections  may  be  renewed  every  two  oi* 
four  hours* 

Jaborandi  and  its  alkaloid,  Pilocarpine,  and  also  tranfusion  oC 
blood,  have  been  lauded,  but  these  are  agents  which  are  c^eentialljr 
dangerous. 

4,  Drastic  Purgatives, — Altliough  treatment  by  drastic  purgatives 
has  nothing  Homoeopathic  about  it,  and  although  it  is  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  their  phy^^iologioal  action,  which  is  to  withdraw  a  great 
quantity  of  water  from  the  system,  we  should,  nevertheless,  not 
reject  them  entirely,  and  in  desperate  cases,  in  which  standard  reme* 
dies  have  been  without  effect,  purgation  may  lead  to  a  considerable 
ameliorittion,  especially  when  uriemic  accidents  are  character! «ed  by 
coma  and  very  general  anasarca. 

As  a  rule,  use  of  ptirgativcs  has  only  a  palliative  effect,  and  the 
amelioration  it  produces  has  but  slight  duration. 

ilcthod  of  Administration  :  We  use  usually  Gorman  brandy,  forty 
grammes  (a  little  over  a  fluidouni^e)  sweetened  with  twenty  grammes 
(a  little  less  than  a  fliiitlouooe)  of  syrup  of  Ner|»ruu  (Buckthorn)* 

Diet  and  Hygienic  Precautions  in  Bright's  Disease.— A beo 
lute  milk  diet  is  perfection  in  acute  Bright's  disease,  and  also  during 
the  outbreaks  which  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  when  the 
nephritis  has  passal  into  the  chronic  s*ate.  The  patient  should  take 
three  or  four  litres  (about  three  or  four  quarts)  of  milk  a  day,  in 
small  doses  repeated  every  two  hours;  the  milk  may  be  boiled  or 
not,  Baltal,  sweetened  or  natural. 
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It  m  carrying  matters  to  a  daDgerous  extreme  to  prescribe  an  ab- 
solute milk  diet  for  patieuts  iu  all  stages  and  in  all  forms  of  Briglit's 
disease. 

When  the  patient  is  better^— when  his  health  has,  at  least,  appa- 
Tently  returned— we  should  advise  the  mixed  milk  diet,  which  con- 
sists in  the  administration  of  one  or  two  litres  of  milk  diluted  in 
part  in  the  form  of  soup.  We  may  allow  at  the  same  time  poultry, 
ham,  fish,  and  also,  a  little  later,  mutton  and  beef.  Eggs  may  al^ 
be  allowed  albuminuric  patients^  except  during  the  acute  pexiod. 

Alcohol  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  In  the  purely  chronic 
period  we  may»  however,  permit  a  little  white  wine,  red  wine  or 
cider  diluted  with  water. 

Finally,  the  physician  has  an  accurate  thermometer  for  guiding 
him  in  the  alimentation  yf  his  patients,  namely,  the  condition  of  the 
urine.  If  the  urine  reached  a  litre  and  a  half  or  two  Hti'es  (three 
to  four  pints),  if  the  urea  approaches  its  normal  quantity,  if  albu- 
min is  diminishing,  we  may  relax  the  diet  much«  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  urine  diminisljes  much,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
specific  gravity  falls  below  1010,  and  the  albumin  increases  in 
quantity,  it  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  tlie  absolute  milk  diet. 

The  patiexit  should  keep  up  the  functioris  of  the  skin,  and  conse- 
quently its  cleanliness,  by  washing  and  by  hot  baths.  He  should 
shnn  damp  cold,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  spend  the  winter  in  hot  coun- 
tries. He  should  take  moderate  exercise,  and  should  shun  prolonge<! 
muscular  efforts. 

Hydrotherapy y  which  has  been  advised  bj  several  physicians,  has 
has  not  kept  good  the  promises  which  were  made  in  its  name,  and  I 
do  not  venture  to  advise  its  use. 

Discussion, 

Geo.  M.  Dji.low,  M.D.  :  I  am  sorry  that  circumstances  have  so 
shaped  themselves  as  to  make  it  too  difficult  for  me  to  attend  the 
Congress  and  thus  to  fulfil  my  provisional  promise  to  com  men*  on 
Dr.  P.  Jousset's  paper  on  Bright's  disease,  ily  regret  is  the  greater 
because  the  importance  and  ability  of  the  paper  should  command  the 
highest  respect  I  could  offer.  1  should  find  it  difficult,  iiowever,  to 
compress  the  little  that  might  interact  in  a  ten  miimtes'  speech^  for 
my  views  differ  in  many  re^^pects  from  those  of  the  learned  author 
of  the  paper,  and  I  could  not  express  tliem  satisfactorily  even  in  a 
much  longer  space  of  time.     But  I  wish  to  offer  something  which 
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rnu  €«n  use  in  part  or  whole  at  your  pleasure^  in  case  there  is  iwi^ 
Pother  speaker  to  fill  my  place. 

Let  me  ^y  that,  as  regards  the  main  contention,  the  pre^^eot  MAit 
of  koowledg:e  does  not  appear  to  me  to  warrant  restriction  of  the 
term,  Bright'^  diaeaBe,  to  any  one  of  the  recognizM  forms  ofDephri* 
ti«,  and  that  it  seema  less  Hkely  to  lead  to  further  confusion  if  w 
keep  the  term,  as  most  generally  used,  in  the  generic  j^ense,  to  cove 
all  forms  of  primitive  renal  inflammation  which  euppres;^  the  fuoc»| 
tion  of  the  kidney  by  destruction  of  it©  essential  eleraeot,  viz.,  tU« 
gh»merulo-tubu!ar  system.     By  whatever  name  the  process  mmy 
culled^  and  wherever  Ijeginning,  this  13  the  ultimate  result  of  everyl 
form  of  nephritis,  and  it  is  to  the  rcsulr,  and  largely  by  reason  of  ttsJ 
gravity,  that  the  term  Bright *s  disease  .specially  applies.     One  fms] 
only  to  be  familiar  with  many  atithorities  and  to  follow  up  dingnodii 
by  po8t*mortem  investigation  to  realize  that  schematic  descripUonsI 
do  not  so  often  correspond  with  the  anatomical  types  predicted  &tMi| 
iiathological  processes  predicated.     Instead  of  the  so-called  typicall 
kidneys,  we  often  tind  many  departures;  and  if,  as  histologists.  wel 
search  them  all,  we  find  always  inflammatory  changes  involving  all , 
the  elements  of  the  cortex,  tubules,  glomerulus?,  interstitial  structure,] 
and  bltKxl vessels,  though  present  in  different  degrees,  comV>in«^l  iii 
different  ways,  and  as£»ociated  more  or  less  with  degenerative  lestoDS. 
Whether  there  are  one,  two,  or  more  distinct  pathological  prooesseR 
involved,  or  whether  there  is  only  one,  modi  tied  by  many  fietioU>gic-JiI 
.factors,  which  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  var}'ing  evolutiou, 
Uluration,  intensity,  extent  aiid  degeneration,  thus  giving  rise  to  a ' 
varying   symptomatology,  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say,  but,    m 
practical  clinicians,  it  is  safer  to  leave  the  pathologists  to  Ught  out 
their  battle  to  the  finish  before  we  preoccupy  our  minds  with  the 
partisan  views  of  any  one  of  the  contending  authorities.     We  cannot 
say  with  some  that  interstitial  nephritis  only  is  Bright V  di«e*a«^ ;  or 
with  others,  that  parenchymatous  nephritis  only  is  '  i4e; 

or  that  Bright's  disea,«e  does  not  include  other  ii  and 

mixed  forms.  It  is  l>est  to  regard  it  as  an  ensemble  of  symptoms 
and  lesions,  variously  combined,^  differing  in  evolution,  but  always 
presenting  a  family  resemblance  in  albuminuria  and  urasmic  muui- 
festatioos,  and  in  glomerular  and  tubular  destruction. 

The  confusion  into  which  we  would  be  thrown  by  aocepting  Dr. 
Jnusset's  position  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  lead  U|Km  the 
kidneys.  Using  the  term  parenchymatous  nephritis  in  its  purely 
pathological  sense,  we  would  understand  an  inflammation  where  the 
initial  lesions  are  primarily  in  the  tubal  epithelia,  which  we  take  to 
be  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  best 
establlslied  example  of  this  parenchymatous  pn^cess  should  be  the 
so-trailed  simple  interstitial  nephritis  of  lettd-p43isoning,  which  Dn 
Jousset  rules  out  of  the  category  of  Bright's  disease.     Charcot  and 
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!  Oambault  have  demonstrated  that  the  lesions  first  ohscrved  in  ani- 
mals poisoned  by  repeated  fractional  doj^cs  of  white  lead  are  in  the 
epithelia  of  Henle's  loops,  rapidly  passing  later  into  the  epitheliH  of 
the  convoluted  tubules  ami  of  Bowman's  capsule.  The  epithelia 
swells  flatten  through  mutual  pressure  in  distended  tubules,  break 
down  roto  embryonal  (inflammatory)  corpuscles;  or  in  other  wonis, 
proliferate,  whence  follow  atro[»hy  and  colhip?^e  of  the  tubej^  with 
growth  of  connective  tissue.  The  large  ves.sels  show  no  lesions. 
The  arterioli^,  only  in  the  later  period,  are  affected  in  their  outer 
coat,  and  the  gloroenilar  Ciipillarres  remain  intact  during  nearly  the 
whole  duration  of  the  ex jieri mental  disease.  Here,  then,  is  a  typical 
parenchymatous  inflammation,  the  lesion  of  the  glandular  structure 
being  primary,  and  the  interstitial  and  vascular  lesions  being  sec- 
ondary; and  yet  here  also  is  the  purest  type  of  so-calle<!  interstitial 
nephritis^  which  end  in  the  small,  red,  granular  kithiey,  and  an  in- 
flammation  which  is  also  claimed  to  be  dej)€ndent  upon  arterio- 
s<*lerosiB, 

Time, does  not  permit  me  to  analyze  the  aathor*s  descriptions  of 
the  two  types  of  nephritis  presenteil,  which,  for  so  brief  a  paper,  are 
most  admirably,  if  too  rigorously,  summarised.  I  cannot,  liowever, 
j>ermit  the  op|>ort unity  to  pass  without  expression  of  dissent  from 
his  view  of  the  relations  of  the  card io* vascular  system  to  both  pa- 
renchymatous and  interstitial  nephritis.  In  his  parenchymatous 
nephritis  (I  have  to  say  hh  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis  of  some  other  autliors),  which  includes  the  large  and 
small  white  kidneys  and  also  the  mixed  forms  of  kidneys,  common 
in  practice,  observation  of  the  heart  and  arterial  tension  furnishes 
clues  for  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  not  second  in  value  to 
any  other  source  of  intorraation*  In  his  interstitial  nephritis,  while 
I  reeognize  that  some  cases  are  joined  to  {Hei)  generalized  arterio- 
Bcleroeis,  I  believe  that  oftener  the  two  processes  run  concurrently 
under  the  action  of  a  common  cause,  and  that  still  more  often  the 
renal  inflammation  precedes  the  general  arterio-sclerosis  and  cardiac 
by()ertrophy,  of  which  it  is  the  inducing  tactor.  Even  upon  his 
own  statement  the  balance  of  experimental  evidence  is  in  favor  of 
the  production  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  (and  so  presumably  high  arte- 
rial tension)  by  tying  of  the  renal  artery  and  removal  of  a  kidney, 
and  if  we  add  to  his  experiments  i>y  ligature  of  the  ureter,  we  find 
c^ardiac  hyfvertropliy  following  the  nephritis  thereby  iudu^jed.  But, 
leaving  ex|)eriment  aside,  the  clinical  (acts  are  against  his  {>osition. 
High  arterial  tension  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are  common,  even 
almost  constant,  in  certain  stages  of  acute  and  chronic  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis;  early  hypertrophy  even  ocscurs  iu  scarlatinal  nephri- 
tis occitsionally,  and  the  very  stiitistics  cited  by  Dr.  Jousset  indicate 
that  hypertrophy  was  not  exceptional  in  the  cases  under  examina- 
Hia  apjjeal  to  Bamberger's  cases  does  not  sustain  his  position 
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Bdmber^r's  314  hypertfopbied 


of  exceptional  occarrewoe, 

existed  in  a  total  of  807  cases  of  **  priraiti%'e  Bright's  di 
"acute,"  "  chronic,"  and  "atrophic;"  207  of  ibese  341  hrpertro- 
pbies  were  with  "atrophic"  kJdne/s;  122  with  "cbmnic,"  probnblr 
lar^e  (fKir^nchymatoo^)  kidney*^;  and  15  with  "anite;"  hal  what 
projM>r{ion  tbf*  several  "acute,"  "chronic/'  and  "ainiphic"  emsKA 
U>re  to  the  wfjole  807^  and  in  what  percentage  r>f  each  Conn  hyper- 
trophied  lR*arts  exi**ted,  cannot  be  inferred.  All  that  we  oiei  iviv  I-. 
that  122  hy|>ertrophie8  argue  oot  exceptional  but  freqaeot  f- 
reuce ;  and  that,  had  we  the  data  for  reachinc^  a  proper  estimate,  1*  ii- 
berger*A  Htat)Btic«  probably  would  show  a  proportion  approximatmj; 
one-half  cardiac  hypertrophies  to  the  whole  nunjl^er  of  pareocfay- 
matous  ca.^e8.  But  putting  aside  the  arguruent  from  Bamberg^  as 
not  being  conclusive,  we  find  that  Dr  Joa«^et  ha^  rolsnotifTrive^l  Gala- 
bin's  statistics.  Gala  bin's  101  ca^es  numbered  65  hyperinophiel 
hearts  inBteml  of  34,  as  the  author  of  the  paf>er  asserts;  ^  of  the 
101  were  granular  kidneys,  with  53  cardiac  hypi*rtn>phie» ;  22 
were  examples  of  tul>al  f parenchymatous)  nephritis,  of  which 
11  had  cardiac  hypertrophy  j  13  were  waxy  kidneya,  wiiti  1 
hyprlrophietl  heart  Vius  showed  14  hypertrophies  out  of  20 
cases  of  jiarenchymatous  nephritis;  Ewald  (not  cited  in  the  pa- 
per), 5  out  of  10.  Thus,  according  to  the  statistics  appealed  to, 
fully  one-half  the  cases  of  chronic  parenchymatous  nephrilb  bad 
cardiac  hyi>*^rtrophy.  If,  now,  with  this  correction,  we  aooepi 
Xial^ttdie-J^g rave's  a^^sertion  that  dilatation  is  the  rule  in  parcoofajr- 
matous  nephritis,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  cfiher  dilatatioQ 
or  hypertrophy,  or  both,  obtain  more  commonly  than  a  heart  of 
normal  size  in  chronic  j)arenchymatous  nephritis.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  conclusion  of  Lecorche  and  Salamon,  Familiarity  with 
their  work  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  how  the  tiiilhor  of 
the  paper  could  have  so  misconceived  their  meaning  as  to  v  it 

"they  plainly  exaggerate  when  they  speak  of  hyj>ertro|>i  itj 

heart  as  a  constant  lesion  in  this  disease"  (parenchymatou-^  oepbrt- 
tis).  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anyw^here  in  this  book  any  such 
assertion,  and  such  exaggeration  as  there  may  be  is  on  the  side  that 
claims  that  it  is  exceptional.  What  Lecorche  and  Silan  "  ^ 
stated  is  exemplified  in  the  following  extract  from  their  .  n  ►. 

624,  6251 ; 

'*  In  the  question  of  diagnosis,  determination  of  the  state  of  the 
heart  is  one  of  the  principal  points.  In  a  general  way,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  degree  of  hy[>€rtrophy  measures  the  degree  of  atrophy 
of  the  kidney*  When  the  left  ventricle  only  is  increase*!  in  size,  it 
can  be  atlirmed  that  the  Brii^litV  disease  is  old,  wliatever  may  be 
the  acute  appearances  revealed  by  the  actual  epis<xle,  and  that  a  slow 
and  latent  phiise  of  atrophy  (jas  preceded  tfie  acute  attack  under 
observation*     Two  great  categories  < 
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Jished  according  to  whether  or  not  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  associated 
^¥ith  the  symptoms  of  Bright^s,  whatever  may  be  thene  symptoms, 
and,  in  particular,  the  physitml  and  chemicnl  character  of  the  urine, 
"if  the  heart  is  normal,  or  gimply  dilated,  it  is  surely  a  matter 
of  a  large  kidney,  soft,  red,  mottled  or  wliite, 

**  If  a  miildling  (moderate)  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  exists,  the 
anatomical  characters  of  the  kidney  are  those  of  one  of  the  forms 
Avhich  we  have  descril>e<l  under  the  name  of  intermediate  evolution- 
ary forms,  or  a  small  kidney  atrophicil  rapidly  liy  successive  attacks 
clase  together — this  kidney  sfiowing  the  a])poamnce  of  a  red  granu- 
lar kidney,  and  more  often  of  a  white  contracted  kidney. 

**  If,  tinally,  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  'a^  enormous,  there  i.s  no  doubt 
of  the  8mall  red  kidney,  contracted  by  slow  and  progressive  atrophy. 
*•  These  rules  ai-e  true,  and  ought  to  guide  in  the  immense  major- 
ity of  cases.  But,  as  with  every  pathological  law,  one  should  not 
lose  sight  of  excej>tions.  Cardiac  hyf>crtrophy  can  develop  rapidly 
in  the  course  of  acute  and  ^^nhacute  nephritis,  as  has  l)€en  noted 
apropos  of  scarlatinal  nephritis.  In  these  precocious  hy[>ertrophii^ 
dilatation  outweighs  the  liypertrophy,  properly  speaking;  hut  clini- 
cally it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  distinction,  and  by  relying  on  obser- 
vation of  the  heart,  it  is  easy  to  deceive  one's  self  upon  the  duration  ^ 
and  real  appearance  of  the  renal  lesions. 

**In  the  second  place,  there  may  be  the  following  ensetrible  of  symp- 
toms :  considerable  liypertrophy  of  the  licart  without  valvular  le- 
gions;  generalized  atheroraa-traces  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  which 
h  pale,  poor  in  urea  and  solids.  Clinically,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
error.  There  are  the  symptoms  of  the  small,  contracted  kidney  by 
progressive  atrophy,  and  yet  the  autopsy  shows  large  red  kidneys, 
t*imo4>th  and  of  normal  appearance.  Shall  it  l»e  said  that  because 
the  microscope  shows  a  few  glomerulic  and  tubular  le.sious^  tliut  it 
is  Bright^s  disease?  Xo;  we  must  recognize  tliat  the  clinician  has 
been  deceived,  and  that  it  is  only  a  slight  nephritis  and  an  albumi- 
nuria, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bright's  disease  in  an  athero- 
matous subject  whos€  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  explained  by  generalized 
arterio-sclerosia,  and  which  has  no  tH>nnection  with  the  state  of  the 
kidneys. 

"  Finally,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  rarely  be  absent  in  very 
pronounced  granular  atrophy." 

The  points  which  I  have  intended  to  suggest  in  discussion  have 
been  the  following:  1.  That  the  field  of  Bright's  disease  is  larger 
than  so-called  parenchymatous  nephritis;  2.  That  it  includes  so- 
called  interstitial  nephritis;  3.  That  Bright's  disease  is  more  plural 
than  dual  or  single  in  its  anatomical  forms  of  kidneys;  4.  That  its 
fundamental  process  or  processes  may  be  essentially  single  rather 
than  dual  or  plural,  its  evolution  and  varieties  depending  upon  the 
^etiological  factors  at  work  in  the  individual  case  ;  5.  That  interstitial 
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nephritis  \b  not  csarammily  a  late  epieode  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosia ; 
6,  That  arterio-sderosls  is  itself  a  result  of  the  nephritio  le^fou^  of 
Bright*^  disease.  7.  That  the  heart  and  vascular  tension  are  altered  io 
all  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  I  should  al^o  like  to  emphaj^ize  the 
thought,  whirh  has  grown  upon  me  with  exjM?rience,  that  behind  the 
eases  which  we  diagnosticate  a^?  parenchyruatou«3  nephritis,  acute  or 
chronic,  appearing  without  asHiguable  cniu.se,  there  has  been  a  silent, 
latent  period  of  renal  atrophy  similar  to  tliat  demonstrated  in  ex- 
perimental lead-poisoning,  though  not  necessarily  confined  in  its 
causes  to  lead,  syphilis  or  gout;  that  there  has  been,  in  reality,  a 
disease  of  lon^  duration,  which  has  been  evolving  by  minor  local- 
ized attacks  of  slight  nephritis,  remitting,  renewing,  slowly  progress* 
ing,  gradually  disabling  the  kidneys  part  by  part,  yet  without  appei'*' 
rent  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  until,  through  some  new 
ejcciting  factor  or  au  intensification  of  some  cause  previously  exist- 
ing»  the  remaining  heiilthy  portions  of  the  renal  parenchyma  are 
extensively  invaded  by  a  more  intense  inflammation,  when  renal 
obstruction  becomes  manifest  by  circulatory  symptoms,  often  inclnd- 
ing  dropsy,  and  renal  inadequacy  shows  itself  in  some  of  the  mani- 
fold phenomena  of  nroeraia.  In  thus  suggesting  that  the  so-called 
interstitial  process  may  oftentimes  precede  the  so-called  parenchy- 
matous process,  and  that  the  complex  results  of  both  processes,  either 
singly  or  variously  cv>mbined,  is  what  we  call  Bright's  disease,  tliere 
is  the  clinical  inference  that  attentive  examination  of  the  uriue  for 
renal  inadequacy  and  close  observation  of  the  card  io- vascular  system 
should  go  hand  in  hand  for  correct  diagnosis  in  all  the  forms  of  ibe 
disease. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLINICIAN. 
By  J.  P.  Sltthebland,  M.D.*  Boston,  Mass. 


The  average  meeting  of  loeat,  or  even  of  national,  meclioal  socie- 
ties is  given  up,  as  a  rule,  and  justly  and  wisely  enough,  to  the  dis- 
eusaion  of  themes  of  immediately  practical  interest,  and  to  the  rela- 
tion of  |>ersonal  experience  in  medical  fields.  "  In  a  short  hour,  a 
short  journey/'  says  the  proverb.  The  hours  which  the  busy  prac- 
titioner can  give  to  friendly  meetings  for  mutual  counsel  are  short 
bdeeil,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  object  of  the  short  journeys 
the^e  short  hours  make  possible  should  be  the  reaping  of  practical 
hints  as  to  how  to  meet  every-day  perplexities.  But  the  present 
occasion  is  an  exceptional  one.  "  Worhl's  Congress"  is  a  phrase  of 
wide  promise,  and  from  it  the  essayist  of  the  hour  may  take  privi- 
lege to  journey  a  little  afield  from  the  familiar  highway  of  experi- 
ence toward  the  virgin  forests  of  theory.  This  m  my  excuse  for 
bringing  hei*e,  where  others  are  unfolding  from  their  rich  stores 
things  new  and  old  in  the  way  of  clinical  experience  and  of  clinical 
fact,  a  few  crude  guesses  as  to  what  like  shouhl  be  the  clinician  him- 
self— the  scientific  clinician — which,  as  matters  now  stand  in  the 
medical  world,  1  fear  is  but  another  name  for  the  ideal  clinician. 
To  pun^ue  the  ideal  is  not,  after  all,  so  unpractical  an  occupation  as 
it  at  firnt  seems.  We  may  not  overtake  it,  but  we  may  glimpse  it, 
and  it  is  only  by  glimpses  of  the  ideal  that  we  can  be  helped  to  shape 
the  actual  to  better  use*?. 

What  is  a  clinician?  Foster,  prince  of  makers  of  medical  dic- 
tionaries, defines  the  clinician  as  "  one  whose  observations,  inferences, 
and  methods  of  treatment  are  l>ased  on  clinical  work,  i.e.,  on  experi- 
ence in  the  care  of  living  subjects  as  distinguished  from  the  study 
of  morbid  specimens  or  of  the  writings  of  others."  A  fine,  succinct 
definition  this,  and  one  that,  but  for  one  fact,  might  well  stand  not 
only  for  the  clinician,  generally  speaking,  but  for  the  scientific  clini- 
cian, to  define  whom  is  the  object  of  this  paper.     That  disqualifying 
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fact  is  that  Foster^g  definition  says  nothing  about  the  qtiaiUy  o(  the 
clinical  work  on  which  the  physician  founds  his  **  abservaiions,  in- 
ferences, and  methods  of  treatment/'  Here  is  exactly  our  |>oiQt  of 
departure.  In  proportion  as  that  work  is  done  in  the  true  »eientilic 
spirit,  which  is  that  of  broad-minded  receptivity  guarded  by  the  un* 
sleeping  demand  for  all  attainable  accuracy;  in  proportion  as  that 
work  is  done  according  to  scientific  methods,  which  are  those  of  pa- 
tient, exact,  intelligent  experimentation,  will  the  work  lie  !*cient!fio 
work^  and  the  clinician  a  scientifio  clinician. 

No  scientific  clinician  is  an  empiricist.  Every  clinician  is,  \o  liie 
end  of  his  working  days,  inevitably  and  in  some  sense  an  empiricist, 
but  he  is  a  scientific  clinician  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  recognizee 
his  empiricism  and  is  in  the  effort  to  emancipate  himself  from  it. 
One  often  finds,  among  HomoeopathistB,  the  idea  almost  drolly  prev* 
alent  that  an  empiricist  in  raethVine  means  a  physician  who  gives 
Old'SehooI  medicines  according  to  the  needs  of  Old-School  ex|>en- 
In  point  of  fact  there  are  very  nearly  if  not  quite  as  many 
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empiricists  among  Homcoopathists  as  anywhere  else.  For  an  empiri- 
cist is  not  such  by  virtue  of  practicing  under  this  or  that  therapeutic 
rule  or  lack  of  therapeutic  rule^  but  by  virtue  of  accepting  and  act- 
ing on  a  thing  because  somebody  else  has  told  him  it  is  true,  and  not 
because  be  has  seen  for  himself  that  it  is  true  and  why  it  is  true. 
It  is  an  unsavory  dose  for  profe.ssional  vanity  to  swallow,  but  it  is 
well  for  our  growth  in  science  for  us  to  remember  that  the  girl  who 
buys  outicura  soap  because  the  advertising  testimonials  in  the  news- 
papers tell  her  it  is  good  for  her  complexion^  is  no  more  an  empiri- 
cist than  the  Allopathic  physician  who  gives  Morphia  for  every 
kind  of  pain  because  he  has  been  told  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  doi 
or  than  the  Homceopathist  who  cheerfully  administers  inert  sub- 
stances whose  potency  he  has  never  once  tested  on  himself  or  for 
himself  because  he  has  read  in  one  of  his  juurnals  that  certain  symp- 
toms have  been  created  and  are  confcrolle<l  by  them.  The  prevalence 
of  empiricism  in  the  Homoeopathic  school  would  make  a  subjeiit — 
and  a  very  melancholy  subject — for  the  essayist  taken  by  itself,  and 
where  the  empiricist  reigns  the  scientific  clinician  will  rarely  be. 
Empiricism,  let  rne  again  rerariid  you,  just  means  the  unreasoning 
acceptance  of  hearsay  and  the  acting  upon  second-liand  knowledge. 
We  are,  therefore,  empiricists,  and  nothing  else,  when  we  take  our 
materia  medica,  as  it  stands^  on  hearsay,  and  make  no  eftbrt  to  satisfy 
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ourselves,  as  with  a  little  time  and  trouble  we  can  quite  easily  satisiy 
ourselves,  which  drugs  holil  their  place  tliere  by  r*ght  of  reliable 
and  satisfactory  provings,  aud  which  are  there — and   a    very   great 
many  are  there^ — merely   by  acceptance  of  empirical   hearsay,  aiid 
t:herefore  have  no  right  there  whatever.      The  scientific  clinician 
xiever  employs  a  drug  whose  pathogeiietic  jKJwer  he  doea  not  know 
^11  about  that  can  be  known   by  personal  experiraentation  if  |>*>ssi- 
l>le  ;  at  all  events,  from  evidence  sr>  direct,  manifold,  and  solidly 
<!Oiivincing  that  hearsay  has  no  place  in  it.     The  acceptance  of  this 
"rule  is  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Homceopathist  toward  bec^oming  a 
scientific  clinician.     The  admini.stration  for  the  relief,  in  the  sick,  of 
certain  symptoms  which  the  drug  administerefl  ran  be  proved  to 
cause  in  the  healthy  organism — this,  and  OfUliing  else,  is  Honneop- 
aithy.    To  administer,  to  tlie  sick, drugs  who^e  power  over  the  hualthy 
organism  is  neither  known  nor  demonstrable,  is  to  be  neither  Hora- 
ceopathist  nor  scientific  clinician,  but  an  empiricist,  pore  and  simple, 
A  convincing  instance  of  what  hohl  empiricisiu  has  upon  llomceop- 
athy  is  the  prevalence,  in  so  called  Hiimieopathic  prdcliee,  of  what  id 
known  as  Sehiisslerism.     The  S<  liussler  renietlies  beyond,  in  a  few 
instances  bearing  the  names  of  drngs  known  to  our  materia  nie<lica, 
and  being  reconmiended  t)>r  administration   in  small  doses,  have  no 
more  in  common  with  HonKcnpathic  treatment  than  have  "safe** 
kidney  cures  anil   "infallible"  spring  t4^nic's.     One  would  suppoie 
Ihis  fact  woulil  be  recognizable  at  a  glance  ;  yet  so  widespread  and 
insidious  is  the  iijfluenceof  emfuricism  that  there  are  Homceopathists 
the  conutry  over  who  employ  the  Schu-sler  remedies  in  absolute  ig- 
norance of  tlieir  pathogenetic  power  or  if  they  possess  any  such. 
Such  possibilities  must  cease  to  exist  before  we  can  hope  to  baoome 
a  school  of  scientihc  clinicians^ 

To  accept  nothing  on  hearsay,  to  investigate  personally  when  per- 
sonal investigation  is  possible,  and  in  any  case  to  demand  evidence 
of  a  thoroughly  rclialile  sort  before  acting  in  any  given  direction, 
ihat  is  the  first  qualification,  that  is  the  very  hall-mark  of  the  scieu- 
lific  elinicism.  For  the  rest,  he  must  be  a  traiuetl  observer,  a  logi- 
cal Teast>oer,  an  unbiassed  ili  inker,  a  truth -seeker  of  such  high  cali- 
bre that  no  theory,  however  cherished,  will  be  respected  by  him 
when  he  finds  it  opposes  1  by  demoustrahle  fact. 

He  raust  be  a  trained  observer.  In  our  craft,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  certain  inborn  aptitudes  the  possession  of  which  is  invaluable  to 
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the  craftsraen,  as  helping  him  toward  the  ideals  of  his  work.  Keen- 
ness of  the  natural  senses  is  a  fortunate  possession  for  the  clin- 
ician. Smell,  touch,  night,  hearings  ta^te — these  in  the  clinician, 
who  must  be  an  acute  diaguosticim^  should  be  as  carefully  trained, 
ap  instantly,  involuntarily  serviceable,  aa  they  are  in  the  woodsman 
and  the  plainsioan.  Listen  to  Mihier  Fothergiil,  whose  inspired 
common  eeni-c  every  student  of  mcdici[ie  would  do  well  to  profit  by, 
"  When  a  patient  comes,  the  tirst  thing  to  do  is  to  look  at  him* 
Some  varieties  of  information  may  Ije  safely  left  in  the  library,  and 
it  IB  quite  enough  f()r  the  busy  practitioner  to  know  where  to  find  it 
when  he  wants  it ;  but  there  is  other  information  which  in  required 
several  times  every  day.  The  more  the  eye  learns  to  see,  the  more 
it  can  see  and  will  see.  There  is  nothing  worth  knowing  that  is  got 
witliout  trouble.  So  is  it  with  tlie  education  of  the  eye.  The  edu- 
calitm  of  tlie  eye  is  most  important  to  a  medical  man;  it  cannot 
be  forgo!t4i*n  or  mislaid  like  an  instrument;  it  is  of  incalculable 
value  when  the  patient  is  unconscious  or  deaf,  or  a  foreigner  whose 
language  the  doctor  doea  not  know.  A  scar  at  the  oorner  of  the 
mouth  will  reveal  the  secret  of  malnutrition  in  a  child  who  has 
hitherto  resisted  all  remedial  measures;  a  little  puffiness  under  the 
lower  eyelid  may  indicate  the  chronic  Brrght's  disease  underlying 
the  bronchitis  for  which  the  doctor  is  consulted;  the  hue  of  the  skin 
will  very  often  furnish  the  clue  to  t!ie  malarial  neuralgia  which  is 
very  troublesome;  a  tortuous,  visibly  pulsating  temporal  artery  wil^ 
tell  in  all  but  articulate  language  of  the  gouty  heai*t  and  its  associ- 
ated conditions.  These  are  a  few  instances  of  what  the  eye  can  do 
in  the  way  of  diagnosis.**  What  the  trained  ear  van  do,  especially 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases,  to  aid  accurate  diagnosis 
needs  no  dwelling  upon.  Touch  has  acquired  infiuite  signifif:unce> 
since  we  have  learned  what  accurate  diagnoses,  even  in  coniplittitcd 
cases,  can  be  made  by  the  exquisitely  trained  and  sensitive  touch  of 
the  totally  blind.  "  When  the  sense  of  smell  is  sufficiently  devel- 
oped'*— to  again  quote  Fothergill — **it  is  of  definite  aid  to  the  diag- 
nostician. In  the  exanthemata  a  certain  animal  odor,  often  amount- 
ing to  a  positive  stench,  is  emitted*  Certain  lunatics  and,  markedly, 
general  paralytics,  possess  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  In  pyaemia  the 
breatli  carries  with  it  a  characteristic  smell,  described  as  that  of  hay 
or  earth." 

These  few  examples  instance  how  invaluable  special  Uaiuing  ot 
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^arural  seases  may  bo  to  tlie  scientific  clinician  in  his  capacity  of 
diagnoMician.  That  he  must  be  e5ri>crt  as  a  diagnostician  bIiouIcI  go 
'without  saying.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Homoeopathic  clinician  la 
ife  in  selecting  the  same  drng  to  meet  the  same  symptoms,  from 
bowever  widely  d liferent  diseased  conditions  the  symptoms  may 
iiave  rise,  Bnt  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  hygienic  and,  above  all, 
the  dietetic  treatment  prescribed  must,  to  be  efficient,  vary  widely 
with  tlie  pathological  condition  for  which  it  is  prescrilied,  and  exact 
apprehension  of  which  is  therefore  a  prime  requisite  of  the  scientific 
clinician. 

Again,  he  mast  be  a  logical  reaeoner.  Witlioiit  the  power  of  rea- 
Boning  logically,  closely,  clearly, the  phyncian  may  be  an  excee<liiigly 
popular  and  successsful  practitioner,  but  he  can  never  be  a  scientific 
clinician.  One  infallible  sign  of  the  clinician  who  is  a  logical  rea- 
soner  is  the  infrequency  with  which  the  word  **cure^'  is  heard  upon 
hifl  lips.  He  may  and  will  speak  often  and  gratefully  of  recoveries, 
but  only  in  rare  instances  refer  to  them  as  ** cures."  The  reverent 
saying  of  the  great  surgeon — **  I  dressed  his  wound,  and  G'xl  liealed 
the  man  *' — represents  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  logical  thinker 
U»ward  the  recoveries  that  take  place  under  his  treatment,  "  I  gave 
the  drug,  and  the  man  was  heale<l;'*  that  is  the  utmfj^^t  he  will  often 
venture  to  say.  Data  alike  concerning  the  origin  and  natural  course 
^of  disease  and  the  power  of  drugs  over  diseased  conditions  are  far 
too  scant,  far  too  unreliable  for  us  to  pronounce  from  them,  in  most 
^ oases,  what  power  was  instrumeulal  in  a  patieflt's  recovery.  We 
know  in  how  many  cases  of  acute  and  infectious  di>?eases  tire  ten- 
.dency  is  toward  spontaneous  recovery  entirely  without  medical  as- 
aistanoe — measles,  for  instance,  croup,  pncynionia,  typlioid  fever. 
We  know  how  many  diseiises,  distinctly  malignant,  will  most  cer- 
tainly cause  death  in  the  patients  who  are  their  prey,  in  spite  of 
every  known  medical  resource — phthisis,  diabetes,  hx'omotor  ataxia, 
sarcoma,  tubercular  meningitis.  Knowing  these  things,  surely  the 
I  scientific  cliuician  will  content  himself  with  adding,  so  far  as  he 
can,  from  the  fruits  of  his  conscientions  and  impartial  observation, 
to  the  data  from  which,  in  the  far  future,  reliable  deductions  may  lie 
made  as  to  the  power  of  drugs  over  diseases,  but  will  modestly  real* 
ize,  meantime,  that  the  only  class  of  cases  to-day  from  which  such 
deductions  can  be  safely  made  are  cases — like  those  of  skin  disease 
or  of  neurasthenia — which  are  known  to  be  benign^  and  yet,  with- 
out medical  interference,  to  persist  indefiuitely,  apparently  insus- 
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eeptible  of  spontaneous  cure*  He  will  study  unweariedly,  not  only 
ID  man  but  in  the  lower  animals — where  frequent  gpoutaneous  recov- 
ery from  illnesB  furnishes  sueh  suggestive  instanoeR  of  the  power  of 
the  vis  nu'dicairiv  nature — the  phenomeua  of  digeaae,  recovery  and 
cure.  He  will  learn  to  look  upon  the  patient  under  his  care  as  a 
unit  made  up  of  many  complexities — a  creature  made  up  of  body, 
mind  and  will — and  w!io  can  only  l>e  sucee^iBfully  treated  by  the 
physician  who  has  at  cx>mmand  not  only  the  drugn  that  act  upon  the 
body,  but  the  resources  of  those  mental  and  psychological  therapeu- 
tics whose  potency  for  the  **  mind  diseased'*  is  every  day  more  iQteK 
I  Igen  1 1  y  recog  n  i  zed . 

Finally,  the  ecientific  clinician  will,  with  every  year  of  experi- 
ence of  its  value  and  its  usefulness,  lean  more  and  more  thankfully, 
as  time  goes  on,  upon  the  guiding  law  of  Honiceopathy.  To  know 
the  exact  pathogenetic  scope  of  drugs;  to  choose,  with  sensitive  dis- 
crimination, the  closest  sirailimum  to  the  diseased  condition  present^ 
ing;  to  administer  this  drug  with  full  realization  how*  potent  and 
beneficent  is  the  mifdc  maclU;  this  to  do  i:^  to  follow  the  only  chan- 
nel through  which,  among  the  hundred  shifting  currents  of  medical 
empirieii?m,  among  the  dangerous  »hoals  and  quicksands  of  meclic^l 
commercialism,  one  may  reasonably  hope  to  steer  to  the  harl>or  of 
safety  and  success. 

Action  from  first-band  experience  and  not  from  hearsay;  lexical 
reasoning ;  acute  and  trained  observation  ;  the  modesty  whicti  hesi- 
tates as  long  to  say  "  I  cured,"  in  event  of  a  patient's  recoveiy,  a*) 
in  event  of  a  patient s  death  it  would  hesitate  to  say  "I  killed;'* 
wide  sympathy  ;  mastership  of  many  resources;  such  consistent  ad- 
herenre  to  the  strict  priiieipleH  of  Homoeopathy  as  forbids  ex  peri  nieiit 
upon  the  human  botly  in  disease  with  any  subBtance  whose  effects 
upon  the  human  body  in  health  are  not  dioroughly  demonstrated 
and  forever  demonstrable;  these  are  the  signs  by  which  men  may 
know  the  scientific  clinician.  They  may  or  may  not  mark  tlie  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  since  what  pleases  the  patient  is  not  infrequenlly 
preferred  over  what  helps  the  patient.  But  they  will  mark  the  hon- 
orable practitioner,  and  perhaps,  in  the  long  last,  that  is  best. 

Discussion. 

George  B.  Psck,  ALD.  :  The  pa|j€r  to  which  we  have  just  list- 

ene<l  irj  its  entiri'ty,  and  with  the  signification  the  author  in  its  clos- 
ing paragraphs  clearly  indicates  his  intention  to  convey,  is  enlitle  * 
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to  our  unqualified  ap|mrviiL  It  aceiirak^y  delineates  that  kleal 
^vhi»j?e  realizfttioD  ehoiild  be  our  constant  endeavor*  And  yet  his 
di>cui5sion  of  empiricism  is  bo  confuHing  and  iudee<l  8o  eontrailidory 
I  fear  much  of  the  good  that  otherwise  might  have  been  secured  to 
the  junior  raerol)ers  of  the  professron  has  lieeu  lowt. 

Webhtcr  tells  us  that  an  empiric  is  one  whoee  knowledge  is  founded 
exclusively  on  personal  experiencCi  and  that  any  procedure  is  empir- 
ical that  IS  unwarranted  by  science.  But  the  e*jsayist  dedares  that 
the  "empiricist  \^  7wt  itnch  by  virtue  of  prescribing  under  this  or 
tliat  therapeutic  rule,  or  lack  of  thei-apeutie  rule;  but  by  virtue  of 
accepting  and  acting  on  a  thing  becan,se  somebody  else  has  t^ld  him 
it  is  true,  and  not  beamst  he  has  seen  for  hhristlf  thai  it  in  true  ant  I 
whtf  it  is  true;  that  tlie  girl  who  buys  cuticura  Hoap  l>ecause  the  ad- 
vertising testimnnials  in  the  new8pa^)erH  tells  her  it  is  good  for  her 
com  (ilex ion,  is  no  more  an  empiricist  tliau  the  Homoeopath ist  who 
cheerfully  administers  inert  suljstances  whose  potency  he  has  never 
once  tested  on  himself  or  for  himself  because  he  has  read  in  one  of 
bif«  journals  that  symptoms  have  been  createtl  and  are  controlled  by 
them;  and,  6ually,  that  we  are  empiricists  and  nothing  else  when  we 
take  our  materia  medica  as  ft  stat*ds  on  hearsay,"  He  furttier  atnUM 
that  **  the  geienlifio  clinician  never  em|>loys  a  drug  whose  palhiTge- 
netic  power  he  does  not  know  all  about  tluif  can  be  known."  Then 
the  scientific  clinician  must  couteot  himself  with  a  contemptibly 
fin  mil  number  of  remedies  or  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  unri- 
valled intellect. 

Who  knows  all  that  can  be  known  on  any  subject  or  anything? 
What  science,  what  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  statements  by 
others  that  it  is  inijiossible  tor  us  to  verify  in  any  particular?  Do 
w\%  tlierefore,  disc^jirtl  the  one  and  dispute  the  other?  Establish  the 
integrity  and  the  op|X)rt unity  ibr  knowing  of  a  witness  and  you  mu^t 
accept  his  testiuiony.  That  sort  of  evidence  which  might  send  you 
or  me  to  the  electric  chair  upon  occasion  is  gootl  enough  to  risk  our 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  patients  upon.  At  all  events,  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  evidence  you  ever  will  or  ever  can  obtain.  Nothing 
has  impressed  me  more  in  scanning  the  pages  of  Alleu^s  Vt/chpa:dia 
than  the  numljer  of  symptoms  of  unquestioned  value  that  have  been 
noted  only  by  single  provers,  though  a  dozen  or  more  tested  the 
drug.  He  is  no  empiric  but  a  strict  scientist  who  administers  Lyco- 
podium  or  any  other  so-called  inert  substance  properly  attenuated 
for  the  removal  of  a  group  of  symptoms  alleged  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  that  substance,  even  though  only  upon  a  single  creditable 
experimenter,  whether  the  statement  is  to  be  found  oiily  in  the  Cy- 
dopirrdia  of  Dr^ug  Patkogenesy^  Allen's  Cyclopxdia,  or  the  last  issue 
of  some  magazine,  for  it  is  based  upon  an  unchanging  and  unalter- 
able  law  of  nature  and  not  up«>n  a  fickle  whim  of  the  prescriber. 

The  essayiat  states  that  "data  alike  concerning  the  origin  and 
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natural  course  of  disease,  and  the  power  of  drugs  over  diseased  con- 
ditions, are  far  too  scant,  far  too  unreliable  for  us  to  pronounce  from 
them  in  most  cases  what  power  was  instrumental  in  a  patient's 
recovery.*'  I  dissent  emphatically  from  that  proposition.  While 
no  honorable  practitioner  will  boast  of  his  cures  through  the  restraints 
alike  of  modesty  and  dignity,  if  a  man  does  not  know  in  magi  eases^ 
I  had  almost  said  in  all,  whether  he  cures  qf  fails  to  cure,  he  lacks 
the  first  essential  of  the  physician — sound  judgment — and  is  there- 
fore unfit  for  that  vot*ation. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  quote,  with  my  hearty  endorsement,  the 
statemeiits  that  the  scientific  clinician  "  must  be  a  trained  observer, 
a  logical  reasoner,  an  unbiassed  thinker,  a  truth-seeker  of  such  high 
calibre  that  no  theory,  however  cherished,  will  be  respected  by  him 
when  he  finds  it  opposed  by  demonstrable  fact,  and  that  he  will  with 
every  year  of  experience  of  its  value  and  usefulness  lean  more  and 
more  thankfully  as  time  goes  on  upon  the  guiding  law  of  Homoeop- 
athy!" 
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BILIOUSNESS, 

By  F-  R.  Orme,  M.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga, 


There  is  probably  no  terra  defiigned  to  express  an  abnormal  eon- 
dition,  that  greets  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  tlie  physician  more  fro^jiiently 
than  does  the  vague  and  nondescript  one  of  mnltifarious  signification  , 
^' bilitmsness/*  Like  the  ubiquitous  **  cold,"  which  is  said  to  have 
been  "taken/'  it  is  the  cause  of,  or  is  cotnbine^l  with,  a  large  portion 
of  ihe  extensive  list  of  aihnents  which  afflict  Imnianity.  It  answers^ 
or  is  expected  to  answer,  as  a  description  of  indefinite  states  induced 
by  unav<adab!e  or  avoidable  causes.  Its  only  synonym  would  be 
tndefi  na  bletiess, 

Tlie  debauchee  ascribes  to  this  unknowable  influence  his  |K)St- 
prandial  or  post- bacchanal  troubles ;  the  overworked  business  man 
finds  in  it  the  explanation  of  his  ill-feeling;  the  traveller  who  has 
l>een  exposed  to  noxiou^s  raiasmata  has  feelings  which  he  must  use 
the  word  '* bilious"  tx>  express;  while  ihe  general  feeling  of  malaise 
attending  the  incipient  stage  of  so  many  acute  or  chronic  affections 
comes  under  that  all-eonipreliending  expression. 

When  analyzed,  what  does  **  biliousness "  mean?  Who  ctjuld 
answer  this  without  writing  a  book?  It  means,  in  part,  aceortling 
to  the  various  conditions  to  which  it  is  applied,  a  "bad  "  feeling,  a- 
**mean  "  feeling,  a  ^'sluggish'*  feeling,  a  '*siekish"  feeling,  **qnabn- 
ishness,"  '*  ane  ne  mm  quoi^^^^  indefinable," **don't-know-what-to-cal I- 
it"  feeling.  As  to  the  extent  to  whii'h  bile  has  anything  to  do  with 
it,  of  course  our  patients  cannot  knnw  tliis,  and  it  must  be  confessed. 
that  often  we  have  little  the  advantage  of  them  in  this  respect*  It 
is  a  semi-technical  term  in  popular  and  in  professional  noineuolature» 
as  often  signifying  a  deficient  as  an  excesf^ive  action  of  the  liver,  and* 
the  patient  in  this  sad  condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  usually  pleads 
for  something  to  "  toucli  up  the  liver/*  when,  perhaps,  that  nmch- 
accused  and  much-abused  organ,  the  largest  and  best-able-to-takc- 
care-of- itself  gland  in  the  liody,  is  all  the  while  overworked  and 
innocent  of  any  peccancy  ! 
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An  organ  whose  psual  Ainctioo,  in  the  average  man,  h  to  secrete 
about  forty  ounces  of  bile  in  twenty-four  hours,  may  welt  vary  a 
few  ounces  in  a  day  wit  Inn  normal  limits,  and  it  ib  rarely  that  there 
is  really  excessive  variation  in  the  amount  of  secretion,  one  way  or 
another,  in  those  cases  which  are  with  much  emfiha'^is  denominated 
"  bilious."  The  throwing  up  of  a  tables|ioonful  of  bile,  which, 
mingled  with  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  seems  like  a  gill,  is  oonsici-, 
ered  proof  of  biliousness,  while  in  truth,  instea*!  of  proving  exces- 
sive secretion,  it  is  only  evidence  that  this  important  digestive  o^ 
emulsifying  Surd  is  taking  the  wrong  direct! no — by  regurgitation — 
and  is  wasted. 

Given  a  case  of  ordhiary  flow  of  bile,  with  a  reversed  action  of 
duodenum  and  stomach,  lialf  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  can  easily  [ye 
caught  from  the  current  that  actively  flows  from  the  ducitig  OftmmU' 
nis  choledochus.  Yet  what  serious  importance  is  somctitnes  ascribed 
to  tills!  A  seasick  person  is  often  a  good  illustration  of  tbe  really 
slight  gigni Seance  of  the  ejection  of  a  little  bile.  Active  emes^ts, 
from  almost  any  cause,  is  liable  to  furnish  this  fluid  in  abundance. 

Icteroid  conditions  are  spoken  of  as  "  bilious/'  with  more  uf  rea* 
§on,  indeed ;  for  there  is  in  jaundice  an  excess  of  bile  in  the  SN-^tem, 
although  not  necessarily  an  excess  of  secretion.  An  oljst ruction  of 
the  main  bile-dnct  by  calculi  will  certainly  cause  a  surcharging  of 
the  system  with  absorbed  bile  ;  but  this  appears  to  l>e  of  itself  of 
little  disadvantage — at  least,  illness  does  not  seem  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  this;  ft>r  after  the  al>sorption  of  bile  has  been 
discontinuerl,  it  is  often  long  before  the  deposit,  at  least  of  tli#*  pig- 
ment, can  be  eliminated,  even  after  a  fair  degree  of  health  has  beeu 
recovered*  A  considerable  amount  of  bile-pigment  in  tbe  ekin 
seems  to  be  not  incompatible  with  medium  liealtb.  Such  conditioria 
are,  of  c^jurse,  abnormal,  and  are  concomitant,  at  times,  with  serious 
functional  disonlcr,  but  do  not  necessarily  prc»ducc,  and  are  not  at* 
tended  by,  the  feelings  trr  conditions  described  as  *'  biliousness." 

The  bitter  ta.'rite  in  the  mouth  which  causes  same  to  think  them- 
selves bilious  may  be  due  to  the  taurocholic  acid  of  the  bile,  which 
IS  intensely  bitter,  in  the  blood,  or  ia  the  secretiens  of  the  mouth 
(the  bile  [>ignieuts  are  tasteless),  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  hallucina- 
tion of  the  nerve  of  taste  at  tinu^,  instead  of  the  bile  aclib\  Ai 
we  have  hallucination  of  the  sense  of  sight  in  the  phenomena  of 
muscse  voUtanteitf  and  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  way  ol'  tinnUut 
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mn,  and  of  the  sense  of  touch  or  genenil  sensation  as  in  formi- 
iimi^&Q  we  may  have  hallucination  of  the  J*en.se  of  taste  in  the 
form  of  acid,  sweet,  salty,  bitter  or  other  taste,  when  the  secretionB 
of  the  mouth  would  be  void  of  any  such  actual  conditions.  This 
bitt4?r  taste  is  often  found  in  connci.^tion  with  a  clean  tongue,  while  a 
foal  or  coated  tongue,  with  bad  taste  and  pasty  feeling,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  usual  indications  of  biliousne;^. 

The  most  customary  feelings  of  one  calling  himself  bilious,  beside 
that  just  mentioned,  are  probably  those  of  sluggishness,  eFpeeially 
of  the  bowels,  with  fulness  of  or  pain  in  the  head ;  loss  of  appetite  an<l 
of  spirits;  indisposition  to  exertion  at  labor  or  amusement — suggest- 
ing loss  of  proper  functional  action  of  the  system  generally— which 
is  what  biliousness  most  commonly  means.     This  is  the  feeling  that 

pms,  in  the  amateur  fan<^y^  to  call  for  a  *'  touching  up  of  tlie  liver/' 
ind  by  this  touching  up  is  tneant  a  general  titimulatiou  of  the  whole 
digestive  system,  including  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

From  this  state  of  impairment  of  function  and  general  sluggish- 
.nesa  the  system  sometimes  spontaneously  reacts,  often  with  ea:cessive 

cretion  and  increa^sed  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines^  which  is 
at  times  followed  by  an  improved  condition  of  the  feelings.  It  is, 
doubtless,  trom  tliis  hint  that  grew  the  general  practice,  carried  to 
an  extreme,  of  using  purgative  medicines  fur  this  biliousness.  That 
benefit  has  sometimes  followed  a  judicious  course  of  this  sort  can 
srarcely  be  denied,  and  that  there  ha«  been  an  abuse  of  it  in  prac- 
tice does  not  argue  against  the  idea  that  a  properly  directed  physio- 
logical stimulation  of  organs  perhaps  in  a  state  of  passive  congestion 
or  inertia  may  at  times  be  of  advantage.  A  stupid  fallacy  it  is, 
however,  which  gives  delight  to  many  when  they  see  a  free  flow  of 
bile  as  a  result  of  the  hobby  dose  of  calomel,  as  though  bile  was 
produced  to  be  wasted  in  this  manner! 

Various  indeed  are  the  causes  assigned,  justly  or  fancifully,  for 
the  state — the  concurrent  of  so  many  diseases — called  biliousness. 
Malaria — whatever  that  may  mean— comes  in  as  a  principal  factor. 
Indigestion  is  a  [>rolific  causCp  Pregnancy  gives  a  rich  assortment 
of  **  bilious^*  symptoms.  Whiskey  and  tobacco  and  their  congeners 
are  exceedingly  active.  Beer  and  similar  disturbing  drinkables  fol- 
low closely.  The  bon  vivant  who  has  indulged  late  at  night  in  too 
much  lobster  salad,  brandy,  cigars,  etc.,  is  apt  to  report  himself  to 
hid  physician  in  the  morning  as  "  bilious."     Depression  of  spirits 
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from  frustrated  plans  in  love,  war  or  business,  or  other  serious 
appointments  are  very  bilious  in  tlieir  effects.  Of  course,  traa 
tism,  orificial  troubles,  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  or  some  serious  renaU 
nervous  or  cerebral  difficulty  may  be  the  basis  of  some  of  these 
feelings* 

Fancies  are  numerous  as  to  what  has  bilious  tendencies,  often  from 
the  fact  that  the  condemned  articles  were  at  some  time  taken  inop* 
portunely  or  in  excessive  quantity.  Even  the  most  innocent  o 
foods,  milk,  IS  charged  with  a  bilious  effect,  and  idiosyncrasiea  at 
times  render  every  edible  and  potable  article  "  bilious."  Whatever 
may  chance  to  derange  the  stomach  at  some  time  is  accused  of 
exciting  this  ablmrred  condition,  and  people  who  are  imprudent  in 
eating  and  drinking  are,  as  a  rule,  most  subject  to  "bilious  at* 
tacks.*'  Improved  sanitation  and  hygiene  would  prevent  many  such 
cases. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  strange  use  sometimes  made  of  the  term 
"  biliousness,"  may  be  given  the  case  of  a  small  boy  who  had  sev- 
eral severe  "bilious"  attacks  during  twenty-four  hours,  violent 
vomiting  coming  on  suddenly,  with  bile,  and  as  suddenly  sab- 
siding.  No  other  cause  being  apparent  to  the  family,  of  couite 
it  was  "biliousness."  On  the  second  day,  after  an  unusually 
severe  paroxysm  of  vomiting,  beside  some  bile  and  some  blood, 
which  fell  upon  the  towel  over  his  chestj  appeared — what  aston- 
ished the  writer  as  well  as  the  mother  of  the  child — a  carpet  tack ! 

Biliousness,  so  called,  is  the  result  of  almost  every  conceivable  in- 
discretion, and  is  really  synonymous  with  *'  sickness *'  in  a  large  c]a.s8 
of  cases,  sn  that  those  who  prescribe  for  a  name  with  a  hobby  remedy 
will  have  a  varietl  if  unsuccessful  experience. 

What  bushels  of  compound  cathartic  pills;  what  tons  of  Mer- 
cury,  in  the  shape  of  Rlue  mass.  Calomel,  etc. ;  what  cargoes  of  ad- 
vertised vegetable  and  antibilioua  pills;  and  what  oceans  of  open- 
ing draughts  have  been  used  in  contending  with  this  most  general 
complaint — biliousni'ss.  What  slight  ailments  have  been  made 
serious,  what  millions  of  teeth  have  been  looj^ened,  what  lives  have 
been  destroyed  by  this  indiscriminate  "doctoring"  for  this  v^gue 
and  undefined  condition  ? 

Well  indeed,  is  it,  that  Homoeopathy  has  come  in  vogue  to  change, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  this  vicious  system.  The  milder  method, 
with  the  specialization  of  cases,  has  done  much  toward  breaking  np 
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the  random,  haphazard  plan  of  scouring  the  interior — '' cleansing 
the  primsB  vias,^'  as  our  Old-School  friends  have  had  it — ad  nauseam, 
and  still  there  is  much  to  do  in  this  direction.  Routinism  is  still 
the  evil  of  the  day  ;  individualization,  a  special  feature  in  Homoeo- 
pathie  practice,  is  the  method  of  the  advanced  school  and  of  the 
future.  Let  us  avoid  the  empirical  snare  of  hobbyism  and  follow 
the  index  of  scientific  specialization ;  so  shall  we  succeed  in  dealing 
with  even  this  protean  disorder — bUiousness, 
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THE  CURATIVE  ACTION  OF  HOM(EOPATHIC 

REMEDIES  IN  CASES  OF  ORGANIC 

DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 


The  ooramon  notion  that  diseaBe  of  the  heart  is  ir>curable  sbotild 
be  in  every  way  discountenanced  by  Hoiuceopathrsts.  Many  fomis 
of  heart  disease  are  completely  curable^  and  the  sooner  the  popular 
ideas  on  th#SLibject  are  corrected,  the  better  it  will  be  for  tlioee  wbo 
suffer  from  any  kind  of  heart  affection.  It  is  true  that  old-estab- 
lished valvular  diijease  cannot  be  altered,  destroyed  valves  cannot  be 
restored,  but  even  in  these  cases  much  may  be  done  by  remedies  to 
restore  the  power  of  the  heart  wlien  it  is  defective,  an* I  ta  bring 
about  proper  compensation,  which  is  practically  a  cure.  In  recent 
cases  of  valve  affection  it  has  frequently  l>een  my  lot  to  observe  the 
disappeamnce  of  all  signs  of  disease  under  treatment.  In  my  book 
on  Ehetimatmn  I  Iiave  mentiooed,  araono;  others,  a  ca.se  of  this  kind 
which  particularly  struck  me  when  I  was  resident  medical  officer  at 
the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital.  It  was  thai  of  a  young  girl 
who  had  a  severe  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  with  both  pericarditis 
and  endocarditis.  Under  treatment,  the  friction  sounds  of  the  peri* 
cardial  inSammation  quite  disappeared,  and  wheu  these  had  gone 
the  bruits  iiKlicating  endocardial  mischief  also  subsided. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  endocarditis  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  rheumatic  fever  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  there  are 
so  few  symptoms  indicating  the  mischief.  Pericarditis  has  generally 
abundance  of  symptoms,  hence  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  cure 
cas^  of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  very  extensive  endo- 
carditis and  no  sign  be  given  except  on  physical  examination.  In 
such  cases  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  the  totality  of  the 
symptoms  and  to  prescribe  accordingly.  If  there  are  no  symptoms 
elsewhere  to  guide,  such  medicines  as  have  been  found  in  practice  or 
in  provings  to  have  an  affinity  for  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart 
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hihI  arteries  shouUI  be  thought  of,  wlteu  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient aufl  hiia  previous  mediciil  history,  willi  any  former  syniptoins 
he  may  have  had,  will  serve  to  tlistioguLsh  the  raoi*t  similan 

Case  I. — Quite  rei^ently  a  little  girl,  aged  5,  raroe  under  my  nare 
in  the  Homrjeopathic  Hospital  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever,  atfect- 
ing  a  uuraber  of  joints,  and  com|)lainiug  of  pain  in  her  chest.  I 
found  extensive  effusion  into  the  pi'rittarditim,  and  a  marked  mitral 
systolic  bruit  as  well.  She  liati  received  Cht^iidonium  and  afterwards 
Aconile  before  I  saw  her,  but  without  beiiefit.  There  was  great  irri- 
tability of  temper,  wliite  tongue,  heavy  perspiratious,  and  marked 
nightly  aggravation  of  the  symfvtoms,  causing  her  to  scream  the 
greater  part  cif  the  uight.  I  jirejseribed  }ferc.  vuk  12,  and  tlje  symp- 
toms at  once  abated.  The  temiwrature  fell  to  normal,  tlie  effusion 
disap|>eared,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  was  convalescent.  How- 
ever, the  bruit  persisted.  But  there  were  no  symptoms  whatever. 
The  child  was,  in  all  other  respects,  f>erfectly  well.  As  her  feet 
were  somewhat  cold  and  clammy,  I  prescriljcd  Calc.  c,  but  I  could 
not  trace  any  effect  on  the  valve  to  this;  and  as  the  patient  had  to 
t^leave  the  hospital  I  was  unable  to  follow  the  case  further.  C\)m- 
peu'^aticm,  however,  was  fully  established  before  she  left. 

During  last  summer  a  number  of  cases  of  eudocanlitis  came  under 
my  observation  in  connection  with  acute  fevers.  There  was  at  the 
time  an  extensive  epidemic  of  German  measles,  and  the  first  case  I 
shall  describe  is  that  of  a  young  lady  aged  nineteen  who  was  one  of 
its  victims. 

Case  IL — On  June  15,  1892,  I  called  to  see  Miss  L.,  who  had 
.been  somewhat  ill  for  four  days.  I  found  the  rash  of  German 
measles,  sore  throat,  the  right  tonsil  being  enlarged.  There  was  a 
cough,  and  she  raised  a  good  deal  of  phlegm.  There  was  some  fever. 
Tl»e  monthly  period  was  ou  at  the  time.  The  pulse  was  72.  On 
listening  to  the  heart  I  found  a  systolic  mitral  bruit.  She  had  cold, 
clammy  feet.  Under  Bellndouna  30  the  symptoms  of  the  fever  left 
her,  but  the  bruit  reraainetl.  On  the  22d  June  the  bruit  was  audible 
in  the  mitral,  tricuspid  and  left  auricular  areas  when  she  was  lying 
down,  luit  disappeared  when  she  sat  up.  There  was  slight  giddi- 
ness when  walking  and  she  was  tired  in  sitting  up,  I  gave  her 
Spigelia  .SO,  and  io  a  few  days  the  bruit  became  less  distinct.  She 
ifterwards  received  Nat  mur^  and  then  Arson,  for  other  indiojitions ; 
but  on  June  29th,  after  a  restless  night,  hot  and  perspiring,  the  pulse 
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was  84,  the  iDitral  bruit  was  very  distinct,  and  lieard  in  all  tbeaf«a» 
of  the  heart,  and  the  patient  felt  **  queer,"  so  I  again  gave  Spigelia 
30.  Two  days  afker  this  I  found  her  feeling  much  better,  and  I 
could  not  hear  the  bruit,  A  few  days  later  I  listened  agaio^  bat 
could  hear  nothing  of  it,  so  I  let  her  leave  town  for  the  aeoaide. 

Case  III. — A  bout  the  same  time  I  was  attending  another  Ger^ 
man  measles  patient,  also  a  young  lady,  who  develo|)ed  in  the  oourae 
of  it  a  similar  affeetinn  of  the  mitral  valve.  Eveutualljr  this  alao 
disappeared,  but  as  this  case  was  more  complicated,  the  attack  bav* 
ing  supervened  on  a  long  period  of  over- work  and  mental  striun, 
much  longer  time  was  required.  The  medicine  which  had  most 
effect  on  the  heart  syroi^toms  in  this  case,  was  Baryta  earb,^  whit4i 
was  given  in  two-grain  doses  of  the  3x*  The  Ben^tions  she  com- 
plained of  were  a  strained  feeling  referred  to  the  bai^e  of  the  ha||^ 
and  a  sharp  pain  about  the  apex.  The  3x  appeared  to  have  ra^^^ 
decided  action  in  this  case  than  the  30th  which  was  given  first 

Case  IV. — Charlie  \V.,  aged  10,  had  an  attack  of  Engikh  mmste^ 
in  May,  1892.  1  .^aw  him  on  the  28th,  and  all  the  clasaical  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  were  present,  and  in  addition,  a  mitral  sysftolic 
bruit.  There  were  no  symptoms  arising  from  the  latter,  and  I 
treated  the  case  according  to  the  symptoms  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Under  Bell  30,  Mire,  soL  30,  and  Sulph,  tK),  the  disease  ran  a 
mild  course,  leaving  ihe  boy  well,  except  for  the  bruit.  On  May 
7lh,  as  there  were  no  symptoms,  I  put  him  on  Lycopxm  mrginicvM  Ix, 
which  has  a  reputation  in  valvular  disea<^e.  I  could  trace  no  effect 
to  this,  nor  to  Spongia  30,  with  which  I  followed  it.  On  17th  of 
May,  taking  into  consitleratiau  that  he  came  of  a  consumptive  family 
on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  guided  by  the  crenated  uppearance  of 
his  teeth,  which  Dr.  Burnett  has  shown  is  an  indication  for  the 
mediiiue,  I  gave  one  dose  of  Tubfaculinum  (Heath)  200,  and  as  he 
had  cold,  clammy  feet,  I  fuUovveil  this  with  Vah,  carb.  Under  thia 
treatment  be  made  good  progress,  and  on  the  lOtb  of  June  I  ceased 
attending.  The  bruit  was  then  inaudible  when  he  stood  up  but 
could  be  heard  if  he  lay  down. 

On  December  14th  I  saw  him  again  for  something  else,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  heart.  He  told  me  he  had  no 
shortness  of  breath  on  running  up  stairs,  and  he  could  run  as  well 
as  ever  be  could.  The  apex  beat  was  felt  in  the  fifth  space,  further 
to  the  left  than  normal^  and  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  was  greater 
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than  normal.  On  standing,  uo  bruit  was  audible;  tliere  was  a  little 
accentuation  of  the  first  sound  at  ttie  apex,  and  of  the  second  over  the 
pulraonary  artery.  On  making  him  lie  down  I  found  that  the  bruit 
rt-appeared  in  all  the  areas,  londeBt  over  the  apex,  and  tlie  action  of 
the  heart  became  irregular.  I  liave  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
aocount  to  myself  for  this  condition  in  which  there  is  competence  of 
the  valve  in  the  erect,  and  ineoni[jetence  in  the  recumbent  position, 
but  it  is  a  condition  I  have  often  observed.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
child  who  had  at  one  time  unmistakable  mitral  incompetence  with 
attacks  of  violent  palpitation  and  flushing  of  eyes  and  face  following 
whooping-cough,  I  found,  after  some  years,  that  the  bruit  could 
only  lie  heard  when  she  lay  down  ;  and  still  later  it  could  not  be 
beard  at  all  There  was  no  anosmia  in  this  case.  Some  defect  of 
the  posterior  flap  of  the  valve,  or  irregular  action  of  the  columns 
cardie  may  possibly  account  for  it. 

Case  V, — On  the  22d  June,  1880,  James  T.,  a  chimney-sweep, 
age<l  44,  came  to  my  hospital  clinic  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
private  patient  of  mine  who  had  persuadetl  him  to  try  Homceopathy, 
When  he  entered  my  out-patient's  room  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was 
exceedingly  iU.  Like  most  of  hi.s  class  he  had  led  a  hard,  reckless 
life.  He  commenced  obi mney-s weeping  ns  a  tiny  boy  in  the  days 
when  boys  were  sent  up  the  flues  instead  of  the  machine- brushes 
now  used.  Naturally,  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique;  but 
now  it  had  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  hospital.  He  bad  the  blurred,  heavy  look  of  eoun* 
tenance — a  sort  of  indistinctness  of  featui-es— often  noticed  in  suf- 
ferers from  heart-disease.  He  felt  just  as  ill  as  he  looked,  for  he 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  never  expected  to  reach  home  again  alive. 

Fourteen  days  before,  he  hud  taken  cold  from  getting  wet  during 
a  trip  to  Oxford  on  the  river.  This  was  followeil  by  a  cough  with 
raising  of  thick  phlegm,  the  cough  being  so  painful  that  he  had  to 
hold  himself,  and  this  had  continued.  The  chief  thing  he  uow  com- 
plained of  was  a  pain  at  the  heart  as  if  it  were  swelling  up.  The 
pain  gradually  moved  down,  and  the  night  before  his  visit  to  me 
was  in  the  left  flank  j  then  it  moved  up  to  the  heart  again.  Senaa- 
tion  as  if  a  big  knife  went  through  it,  aggravated  on  taking  a  breath. 
The  pain  prevented  him  from  sleeping;  it^vas  impossible  for  him  to 
lie  on  the  left  side.  Tongue  white  ;  appetite  good,  but  he  could  not 
eat,  because  eating  brougfit  on  the  pain.     Bowels  confined,  he  had 
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sensation  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  dizziness  in  the  - 
He  was  excitable. 

On  examining  the  heart  I  found  there  wa^  increase  in  si«e,  a  peri- 
cardial rub,  and  bruits  in  aortic  and  mitral  areas;  that  is  to  fiay, 
there  was  |K!ricarditis  with  effusion  and  endocarditis  a?^  well. 

The  knife- like  pain  in  the  heart  singlerl  out  Spigelm  from  all  the 
other  medicines  related  to  his  condition,  so  I  gave  it  hira  in  the  3cl 
centesimal  dilution,  a  do«ie  every  hour. 

He  slept  well  that  night,  as  he  was  able  to  breathe  better.  The 
next  day  I  called  at  his  house,  and  I  found  a  decrease  in  the  pericar- 
dial rubbing  sound,  and  a  diminution  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulnes^. 

June  24th. — Still  better  ;  sleeps  well;  has  no  pain ;  appetite  goo<l. 
On  this  day  I  made  the  following  note  of  the  state  of  the  heart: 

Slight  rub  heard  over  centre  of  heart. 

Mitral  area:  double  i)ruit,  the  systolic  portion  being  heard  in  the 
axilla. 

Tricuspid  area  (right  border  of  sternum  on  level  of  fourth  fib); 
a  double  rough,  grating  sound. 

Aortic  area:  a  double  bruit. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th -26tb  (as  his  wife  informed  me)  his 
breathing  seemed  to  be  arrested  ;  it  began  again  with  a  gasp. 

The  Spigelia  3  was  continued  all  this  time,  though  it  was  not  given 
so  frequently  as  at  first.    From  the  25th  it  was  given  every  two  hours. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  he  mentioned  a  ciroumstanee  which  oc- 
curred during  the  time  he  was  taking  Spigelia — the  loss  of  a  pain 
in  the  right  knee  wdiich  had  troubled  him  for  eighteen  months.  If 
he  knelt  on  it  he  was  unable  to  get  up  without  g»*ing  down  on  the 
other  knee  as  well,  and  then  stretching  out  the  right  leg.  The  pain 
was  as  if  the  knee  got  out  of  joint.  He  had  lieen  aometimes  for 
hours  at  night  betbre  he  could  get  it  into  the  right  position  in  l)ed. 
He  asked  me  if  roy  medicine  could  luive  bad  anything  to  do  with 
its  disappearance;  for  as  he  had  not  told  me  anything  about  it  liefore, 
he  did  not  see  how  I  could  have  cured  it.  On  reierring  to  Allen,  I 
found  this  in  italics:  Tearinff  pain,  like  a  sprain ^  in  the  knee-cap^ 
only  wk(*n  walking^  so  that  at  times  he  Umped,  sinoe  he  coutd  not  bend 
the  knee  as  usual.  Other  similar  symptoms  refer  to  the  right  knee 
and  both  knees.  That  the  Spigelia  must  hav^e  the  credit  of  this 
bye-cure  I  proved  later  on,  for  the  pain  in  the  knee  returned  ;  but 
a  few  doses  of  the  Spiffelia  Im  F.  C  |>ermanently  removed  it. 
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But  to  go  back.  By  July  1st  he  was  quite  free  from  any  chest 
symptoms:  he  ooulil  lie  on  either  side.  But  lie  was  weak  in  the 
calves,  Imd  giddiness,  and  suffered  from  constipation  with  strainiug. 
Nux  Im  relieved  the  latter  condition. 

On  July  Zd  he  was  still  eutn plaining  of  weakness  in  the  legs  ;  bo 
I  put  him  on  Bat^a.  e,  Ira^  after  which  there  was  rapid  improve- 
ment. He  continued  on  this  medicine,  with  a  rest,  till  August  10th. 
Occasionally  he  had  palpitation  on  lying  down  at  night ;  on  the  5th 
there  was  slight  pain  in  lower  part  of  left  chest ;  on  the  12th  numb- 
ness of  left  shoulder  and  arm.  On  August  l>^t  he  had  an  attack  of 
giddiness  in  the  evening  whilst  walking  in  the  street.  He  resumed 
work  on  the  ^th  of  August.  On  Octuljer  11th  he  declared  he  felt 
as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life.  Being  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  volunteer  force,  he  had  l>een  testing  his  powers  by  practicing 
ball- firing.  The  foil  owing  Easter  he  went  tli  rough  the  fatigues 
and  exposure  of  the  Easter  Volunteer  manoeuvres,  indulging  hina- 
self  even  (without  asking  ray  permission,  I  need  hardly  say)  in 
bathing  in  the  cold  spring  sea 

On  tbfi  i9th  of  March,  1893,  I  called  Uf>on  him  to  make  an  ex- 
,amination  of  his  present  condition.  For  the  last  eighteen  months 
he  has  been  liettcr,  he  says,  than  for  years  before,  His  pulse  was 
72,  regular,  steady  and  of  good  force.  I  append  ids  sphygmogram, 
taken  from  the  leti  radial,  standing,  with  a  pressure  of  35  ounces. 
It  does  not  differ  from  a  normal  tracing  exce[»t,  perhaps,  in  the 
strengtli  and  sliarpness  of  the  upstroke  and  sudden  though  quickly- 
arrested  return. 


Fio.  1. 


The  area  of  dulneas  is  still  greater  than  normal ;  the  apex  beat 

is  felt  in  the  sixth  interspace  and  more  to  the  left  than  normal. 
Coming  to  the  heart  S4uinds,  I  found,  of  course,  no  {>eritrardial  rub. 
Also  tlie  mitral  bruit  and  the  grating  sound  (probably  pericardial) 
in  the  tricuspid  area  were  no  longer  to  be  heard.     The  double  aortic 
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bruit  still  reraains.  In  the  tricuspitl  area  tlie  first  sound  is  clear, 
and  a  fioft  bruit  replaces  the  second.  This  is  probably  the  aortic 
diastolic  propagated  downwards.  In  the  mitral  area  the  first  fiouod 
is  aomevvliat  impure — not  the  clear,  ^hurp  click  of  a  normal  valve — 
but  there  is  no  bruit,  showing  tliut  the  valve  i«  competent. 

In  this  case  I  oonchide  that  under  the  treatment — that  is,  under 
the  action  of  Spigella  and  Baryta  carb.  chiefly — the  inflammation  of 
the  heart,  wliich  affected  both  the  outer  and  inner  lining,  was  sub- 
dued, and  the  aSection  of  the  mitral  valve  was  so  far  remedied  that 
it  has  lieen  restored  to  competence.  The  aortic  valves  remain  still 
as  they  were,  but  the  softnejas  of  the  systolic  portion  of  the  double 
bruit  shows  that  the  degree  of  obstruction  to  the  blood-flow  is  but 
slight  J  and  the  softness  of  the  diastolic  part  that  the  regurgitation  is 
not  considerable*  This  shows  that  there  has  been,  at  any  rate,  an 
arrest  of  the  disease  process,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
aortic  trouble  dates  from  liefore  the  time  when  I  saw  him.  I  may 
say  that  after  having  been  a  very  heavy  drinker,  he  suddenly  gave 
up  alcohol  in  all  forms  seven  years  before  this  illness  began.  What 
made  him  give  it  up  was  that  he  lost  nerve  when  at  his  work  on 
roofs,  and  even  on  stepping  from  a  curbstone  into  the  street  felt  as 
if  he  would  fall.  Afterwards  he  suffered  much  from  "indigestion," 
and  in  the  night  violent  palpitation  and  sometimes  arrest  of  breath- 
ing, as  noticed  by  his  wife.  Loss  of  nerve  is  a  very  common  symp- 
tom in  heart  affections,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  aortic  dii^etf^ 
was  commencing  at  that  time.  ^^| 

Before  leaving  the  acute  cases  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  oaae  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis  following  pneumonia,  with  delirium  tremens, 
wliich  I  published  in  the  November  number  of  The  Hrniumpatlik 
World  for  1884  (voL  xix.,  p.  497).  The  case  ended  fatally,  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  refer  to  was  made  evident  at  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. The  heart  weighed  thirteen  ounces.  On  the  under  surface 
of  the  aortic  valves  (which  were  comi>etent]  grew  abundant  granu- 
lations like  cauliflower  exerescent:^^*,  exuding  purulent  matter.  These 
granulations  pres8e<l  against  the  aortic  segment  of  the  mitral  valve, 
constricting  the  orifice  artificially.  The  mitral  valve  itself  was 
healthy,  except  that  the  appearance  of  an  old  deposit  was  found  be- 
tween its  laminte.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  heart  being  affected 
during  his  first  rheumatic  attack,  but  that  there  had  been  inflamma- 
tion of  the  valve  which  had  healed  without  causing  deformityi  the 
appearance  of  this  si>ecimen  clearly  showed. 
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I  will  now  paFs  on  to  speak  of  cbronic  ctiaes : 

At  the  Annual  Homcanpathie  Congress?,  held  in  London  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  I  read  a  paper,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
sniall  volnrae,  entitled  Iodide  of  Aracnic  m  Chyanic  Di8€<i8e  of  the 
Heart,  Iodide  of  arsenic  is  a  drug  tliat  has  received  no  extensive 
proving,  and  my  prescription  of  it  in  the  Beries  of  cases  I  narrated 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  based  on  general  considerations.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  repeating  the  observations  I 
then  made,  especially  in  cases  where  pulmonary  or  bronchial  affec- 
tions complicate  heart  disease.  In  one  case  of  chronic  tobacco-heart 
it  was  the  remedy  that  gave  most  relief.  It  seems  to  act  wht'U  the 
symptoms  of  either  of  its  eleraentp  are  present,  but  I  cannot  give 
any  markedly  characteristic  symptoms  that  iudiciite  it  in  preference 
to  other  drugs.  The  accompaniment  of  cough  with  expectoration 
sometimes  difficult  to  raij*e,  and  sense  of  oppression  at  the  che^^t  com- 
plicating valvular  disease,  are  perhaps  the  leading  indications,  but 
pain  at  the  heart,  breath lessness  on  movement,  faintness,  and  ner- 
vousness, occurring  independently  of  cough,  are  also  relieved  by  the 
Iodide.  In  all  caseB  of  overburdened  or  overbalanced  heart  the 
drug  should  be  thought  of. 

But,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  paper,  there  are  numbers  of  cases 
which  are  not  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  Iodide,  Homoeopathy 
has  no  specifics  for  diseases,  hence  a  strict  attention  to  symptom- 
atology is  our  only  safe  rule  in  this  as  in  all  departments  of  our  art. 

Case  VI. — It  is  notable  how  frequently  cardiac  patients  complain 
more  than  anything  else  of  indigestion.  It  w^as  the  principal  thing 
the  patient,  James  T.,  complained  of  before  the  attack  which  brought 
him  under  my  care.  It  was  the  chief  trouble  in  two  of  the  cases 
still  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  case  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  that  of 
Mrs.  W.,  an  octogenarian,  the  strictest  attention  to  dietetic  rules 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  her  in  comfort. 

This  patient  had  survived  a  number  of  illnesses,  including  a  right- 
side  pleurisy  many  years  before,  which  had  left  her  with  a  shrunken 
luug  and  curved  spine  and  a  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right. 
The  heart  was  greatly  hypertrophied,  ami  there  were  murmurs  to  be 
heard  at  every  orifice,  a  double  aortic,  loud  systolic  at  mitral  and 
trieu.^'pid.  The  heart's  action  was  very  irregular,  the  arteries  hard 
and  tortuous. 

I  attended  her  through  a  variety  of  illneBses,  diphtheritic  sore 
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throat,  bronchitis  on  varicvug  occasions,  infttienza  vvilli  hrondiUts^ 
minor  urinary  troubles  and  psoria.sis.  The  cotiditioti  of  the  heart 
dominated  everjtliing.  There  was  great  swelling  of  the  f«H?t,  whieh 
variefl  in  degree  at  tlifferent  times.  But  Jier  chief  trouble  was  ladi- 
ge^tion  and  flatulence;  the  smallest  tranjigrcssion  was  pretty  .nurc  to 
l>e  visited  by  an  "  attack  ''  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Tbe 
*' attack  "  was  a  feeling  of  faintness,  a  sensation  that  she  was  **  going/* 
violent  pain  at  times  in  the  region  of  the  heart's  apex,  great  oppres- 
sion, the  symptoms  being  relieved  after  a  greater  or  less  time  by  a 
copious  flow  of  eoh>rleBs  urine.  Every  time  I  was  called  to  her  in 
one  of  these  attacks  she  thoiiglit  she  was  iiying,  anti  wai«  almost 
angry  with  me  because  I  refused  to  confirm  her  progmhits  and  pro- 
nounce the  viaticum. 

Aurum  metallicuni  In  the  30th  or  Im  gave  prompt  relief  to  this 
feeling  of  impending  death  and  kept  her  reconcilet!  to  life  for  luog 
()erIods  at  a  time*  Kali  carb.  in  the  same  potencies  ga%^e  her  great 
help  when  the  attacks  came  on  l>etween  2  and  5  a.m.,  and  when 
there  was  a  cougli  with  aggravation  at  those  hours.  After  an  attack| 
when  tijere  was  much  palpitation  and  breathlessness  with  heart  dis- 
comfort, Baryi.  carb,  5  and  30,  gave  much  relief.  On  oc**asional 
cMLmrscaS  of  thc>e  medicines  she  was  kept  in  tolerable  health  for  long 
|ieriods.  When  I  first  began  to  treat  her  I  gave  the  Iodide  of  ar»mie 
with  some  benefit ;  btit  it  w^as  not  nearly  so  marked  as  that  from  the 
more  definitely  indicated  remedies  in  higher  powers.  Axitum  Im 
(Boericke  &  Tafel,  or  F,  C),  had  the  mo^t  prompt  action  when  tlie 
>ens4ition  of  impending  death  was  marked, 

I  will  ]ilaec  beside  tliis  case  another  of  extensively  damaged  heart 
in  an  aged  |)atlent^  in  which  there  were  prai-tieally  no  symptuujs 
referable  to  the  heart  itself,  and  consequently  no  call  for  special 
treatment. 

C'Ast:  Vn. — A  stalwart  octogenarian,  Aodrew  M.,  came  to  my 
out-patient  clinic  at  the  IIomGe(i»pathie  ho6(>ital  in  the  summer  of 
1882^  complaining  of  rheuinatio  pains  in  various  parts  of  him.  Two 
years  before  he  hatl  been  laid  up  for  five  weeks  with  rheumatic  f^xev^ 
and  for  a  short  time  after  that  he  had  been  troubte<}  with  shortO€fis 
of  breath  on  guir»g  up  stairs,  but  had  got  over  that,  and  had  not 
been  troubled  with  any  heart  symptoms  since.  His  irregular  pulse^ 
aharp  and  hard,  and  hard  tortuous  arteries  at  once  told  me  that 
damage  had  been  d**ne.     Here  are  two  of  his  sphygmograma : 
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F3jcamiiuitinn  of  llie  heart  8luivve{l  the  following: 
There  was  visible  [uilfsatian  in  the  ciirotidfl,  the  apex  beat  waa  in 
the  fifth  interspacej  3^  inches  to  the  left  of  the  steriiiim,  and  the 
tratifever&e  duliiehH  extfiutetl  from  J  inch  on  the  ritrhtuf  the  sternum 
4  inches  to  the  left.  Vertical  tlulness  hvgim  at  the  hiwer  border  of 
the  third  rib.  No  bruits  were  audible,  but  there  was  at  the  apex  the 
j>ei'unar  tliumping  first  sound  vvhir-h  indicates  mitral  stencjsis,  this 
bi'ing  followed  by  a  feh'uq*  i^econd.  Over  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
arean  the  first  sound  wns  inaudible,  tlie  second  being  sharply  accent^ 
uated,  the  accentuation  being  most  market!  in  the  aortic  area.  An 
exagi^erateil  second  means  increased  backward  pressure  on  tlie  heart, 
and  in  the  vtoie  of  the  aortic  valve,  it  is  generally  the  prelude  to 
aortic  incotnpetence  an<l  regurgitation.  When  the  aorta  Ims  been 
affected,  either  by  acute  in  Hum  mat  ion,  as  in  fevers,  or  by  chronic 
degeneration,  it  loses  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity,  and  l)ecomes 
permanently  dilated  under  the  force  of  the  heart'i)  beats.  Whea 
this  hai^  taken  place  the  rebound  of  the  column  of  blood  after  the 
systole  is  more  sudden,  and  products  the  accentuation  of  the  second 
pound  in  the  aortic  area,  such  as  was  present  in  this  case.  The  de- 
fect wa^  compensated  by  hypei trophy. 

The  rheumatic  symptoms  gradually  subnided  under  Brifonia  and 
Colchicum,  and,  finally,  Pulsiitilla  3,  wliich  last  did  more  for  him 
lt»an  any  other  remevly.  It  removed,  after  the  other  medicines  had 
failed,  swelling,  pain,  and  numbness  of  the  hands  across  the  meta- 
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carpal  join tf»,  worse  in  the  morning  on  rising,  leaving  him  practi- 
mlly  well.  The  only  symptoms  he  had  during  the  course  of  the 
treatment  referable  to  the  heart  were  temporary  giddiness  and  buzz- 
ing in  the  ears.  In  this  ease  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
alarm  the  patient  by  explaining  tc»  him  tiie  condition  of  hi» 
heart,  as  I  believed  it  would  last  him  as  long  as  the  rest  of  his 
body. 

I  will  now  give  the  particulars  of  a  case  which  first  came  nnder 
my  care  as  one  of  *'  indigestion." 

Case  VII L — Mr.  J.  W,,  a  tradesman,  whn  lijid  clone  work 
alxjut  my  house,  such  as  ga^*fitting  and  the  like,  oonstiUed  me  o<H.'a- 
sionally  for  an  "indigestion"  he  was  troubled  witli  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  time  was  in  February,  1888,  he  being  then  38 
years  ohl.  Tlie  symptoms  (»f  his  indigestion  were  weight  at  the  epi* 
gnstrium  after  food,  tenderness  to  pr^sure,  and  drowsiness  after 
meals.  Tht^se  symptoms  uere  quickly  removed  by  Bri/onia.  He 
also  suffered  frequently  from  headaclie,  tightness  at  the  chest,  pain 
l^etween  the  shoulders^  and  at  timc^  a  cough.  His  pulse  wa^  some- 
what frequent,  but  there  was  nothing  sufficiently  remarkable  about 
it  to  make  me  suspect  anything  wrong  with  his  heart. 

On  April  13,  1889,  I  was  summoned  to  see  hira  in  the  greata^t 
urgency.  Af\er  a  good  deal  of  worry  he  had  been  sucldenly  seiseil 
with  violent  pal|)itation  and  faintness,  and  when  I  saw  him  he  was 
in  a  death-like  faint,  pallid,  with  purple  lips,  and  icy  cold  ;  in  fad, 
he  was  in  a  very  grave  condition  of  cardiac  syncope;  the  pulse  was 
weak  and  slow*  On  examining  hiscliest,  I  founti  the  heart  enlarged 
and  a  mitral  systolic  bruit  present.  I  put  on  his  tongue  a  dose  of 
/^TKi^ia  Im  (Roericke  &  Tafel)  and  repeated  it  frequently,  ant  1  he 
8oon  revived  suffiHently  to  enable  me  to  take  him  honje  in  a  cab 
(for  be  was  at  his  place  of  business  at  the  time  of  the  seizure). 
On  examining  him  more  at  leisure,  I  found  the  systolic  bruit 
(which  was  soft)  was  audible  over  the  apex  and  also  over  the  left 
auricle.  The  condition  was  one  of  mitral  incompetence  with  hyper- 
trophy, 

I  now  learned  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  noticed  a  short* 
ness  of  breath  on  going  up  stairs,  and  three  months  before  he  had 
turnetl  faint  sud<lcnly  and  been  compciletl  to  sit  down.  I  con- 
tinued the  Jgnafiaf  and  I  may  say  that  ever  since  it  has  l>een  a 
very  good  friend  to  my  patient.     He  never  goes  anywhere  without 
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iSMMlle  of  pilnles  of  the  medicine  irr  the  jsame- strength,  and  when- 


ikr 


abont  the  heart,  whetli 


ever  he  has  any  sensation  of  weaRne^  ; 

cliire<l  by  worry  or  by  overexertion,  a  few  doses  soon  put  bira  right. 

He  has  never  bad  a  fully  develope<i  attack  agiiiu. 

He  is  fair,  and  of  a  very  sensitive  temperament,  and  easily  af- 
feetn!  by  worry,  but  active  and  museKhlarJy  strong.  To  reinrn  now 
ti>  my  journal ; 

April  14th, — Had  a  slfght  attack  in  the  evening  after  talking. 
Dreamed  much  in  the  nfght  t  short  breath  on  going  nj)  stairs;  bead 
feels  rather  light  ■  feet  rather  colder.     Omtinue  Ignatia. 

April  16th. —  Headaehe  in  occiput;  fluttering  sensation  in  leftehest ; 
faint  trembling  after  walking;  a  little  fever;  much  ftatus  down- 
wards; thirst;  n[»s  dry*  Arsenicum  Im  every  two  hours.  Ignatia 
if  rrquire^l. 

April  17th. — ^Went  for  a  walk  yesterday,  but  coultl  not  go  far. 
Dreamed  much  all  night — -muddled  dreams.  Tongue  white;  stUl 
thirsty.  Bowels  rather  confined  Oucipitat*  headache  on  waking. 
Tremor  at  heart      Repeat. 

I  neefl  not  follow  out  the  case  from  day  to  day.  Tliere  was  an- 
other slight  attack  on  the  20tli,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  tlie 
patient  was  able  to  return  to  his  work.  He  had  occasionally  draw- 
ing or  digging  pain  in  his  left  side  ami  at  tin>es  a  sharp  pain,  and 
headache  remained  troublesome.  At  one  time  he  descriiied  it  as  a 
'*  floating  weighi  '*  at  the  vertex.  This  was  relic*  ed  by  Act.  roe,  1. 
On  May  8th  he  comp!aine<I  of  feeling  a  weight  at  epigastrium  after 
food  ;  sinking  .sensation  comes  after  dinner  and  constipation.  He 
received  Sulph,  30,  one  pilule  three  times  a  day.  After  tkis  he 
was  practically  well^  Sidphur  and  Ignatia  being  tlie  chief  reii^edies 
he  required. 

Early  in  the  following  year  be  had  iafluenaa  very  ba«)ly,  with 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy  of  the  left  side.  The  heart  was  not  directly 
involved.  The  bruit  was  heard,  though  faintly.  Sulphur  was  his 
chief  remedy  on  this  rjecasion.  At  present  he  is  in  very  gootl  health. 
If  he  overexerts  himself,  e8[>eciany  wheu  at  work  on  great  heights, 
as  tlie  ro<3fs  of  London  houses,  he  is  reminded  that  he  has  a  lieart. 
I  examined  bis  chest  quite  recently,  and  found  this  condition  : 

Apex  beat  not  felt.  Area  of  cardiac  dulnens  extends  2i  inchea 
to  left  of  sternal  edge.  In  pulmonary  and  aortic  areas  the  first 
sound  is  soft;  at  the  mitral   area  no  bruit  is  heard,  but  the  first 
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sound  IB  impure.  This  shows  that  the  mitral  valve  has  been  re- 
stored to  campetence,  though  not  to  its  tiormal  state.  Tbe  sharp, 
clear  sound  of  the  elosing  of  healthy  valves  is  wanting. 

This  patient  has  never  had  rheumatic  fever  or  any  illoeas  ta  which 
the  state  of  his  heart  cx>uld  be  traced.  He  has  always  been  temi>er- 
ate.  Eleven  years  ago  he  was  very  nearly  killed  by  a  brick  falling 
on  his  head  from  a  building  in  course  of  erection  ;  but  thii*  is  the 
only  illn^s  of  consequence  that  he  remembers,  I  append  his  sphyg- 
mograph  taken  while  sitting,  March  21,  1893* 


Fig.  4. 


These  few  cases,  chosen  out  of  a  large  number,  will.  I  tbink^  sof- 
fice  to  prove  to  the  Congress  that  valvular  dii-iease  of  the  heart  \n 
often  curable  under  Homceopathie  treatment;  and  when  the  valves 
are  beyond  rejmir  and  the  Ijalance  of  the  organ  lost,  much  may  siiU 
be  done  by  strict  Homceopathy  to  give  power  to  the  heart  and  re- 
slore  its  equilibrium. 

The  .sphygmogram«  were  taken  willi  Dr.  Dudgeon's  pocket  sphy g- 
mograph* 
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By  W,  a.  EDM0Jn>8,  M*D.,  St.  Loirtu,  Mo, 


In  the  pathological  and  symptomatic  make-up  of  sick  humanity, 

fever  and  inflammation  cut  such  an  inifvortaut  figure  as  to  be  practi* 

cally  pret^ent  everywhere  in  all  the  fornix  of  disorder  that  afflict 

the  race*      Tbe^e  so  uniformly  go  hand  in    hand  that  we  rarely 

ntness  one  without  the  other  in  any  given  case  of  disease.     No 

Il-marked  case  of  established  fever  will  long  prevail  without  signs 
of  a  local  inflammution.  tn  exceptional  cases,  where  the  local  in- 
flammatory manifestation  is  very  circumscribed  and  involves  only  a 
limited  amount  of  anatomical  structure,  the  febrile  manifestation 
may  be  so  slight  as  to  form  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that 
fever  and  inflammation  are  practically  constant  in  symptomatic  and 
pathotogicai  asswiation. 

The  celebrated  French  physician  and  scientist,  Broussais,  spent 
much  time  and  literary  effort  to  establish  his  theory  that  every 
case  of  fever  is  attended  by  its  local  phlegmasia.  With  equal  pro- 
priety might  he  have  spent  time  and  effort  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  local  phlegmasia  has  its  associate  febrile  condition. 
Of  the  two  conditions,  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  phlogistic  or 
inflammatory  state,  both  in  a  pathological  and  therapeutic  point  of 
view.  In  a  pneumonia  we  have  an  eye  to  the  lung  involvement 
as  a  mode  of  relief  for  the  pulmonary  fever;  in  rheumatism,  to 
get  rid  of  the  fever  by  a  relief  to  the  articular  surfaces;  and  so  on 
in  gastritis,  enteritis,  cerebritis,  carditis,  cystitis,  etc. 

Practically,  the  successful  management  of  inflammation  consti- 
tutes the  »ummum  bonum  of  professional  effort. 

From  the  times  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  down  to  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  the  best  lights  in  the  profession  taxed 
ingenuity  and  thought  to  arrive  at  a  correct  theory  as  to  the  nature 
and  cause  of  inflammation,  partly  as  matter  of  scientiflo  interest  and 
practically  to  institute  correct  modas  of  treatment.     These  various 
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theories,  with  the  names  of  the  authors  annexed,  have  been  8tate<l» 
re-stated,  discussed,  and  re-di*«ussed  so  ofTten  and  so  amply  th»t  a 
rehash  here  would  seem  te<lious  and  iinnecsessary,  Theleatlrng  one§ 
have  been  the  vital  ists,  hum  oral  !>^t.«,  super  excitationalisfs,  mei^iani* 
cal  and  chemieaL  We  think  it  mfe  to  affirm  that  in  every  well- 
marked  inflammation  there  are  qualities  and  e<>nditions  involving 
the  main  element  in  each  of  these  the^orre;*.  It  i»  a  wise  provision 
of  nature,  in  the  direetwn  of  human  experience  and  activity,  tliai  as 
we  grow  gracefully  old  we  become  more  simple,  modesty  and  leaa 
pretentious;  bo  that,  as  a  profesf?iton  and  m  rndividuale,  we  have 
come  to  esteem  and  defiue  inilammation  as  an  association  of  appear- 
ances known  m  hmt^  pain,  fttpeliing,  iendemeMj  and  redneBa,  Of 
course,  this  associaiion  of  conditions  becomefl  in  the  fnture  of  mat- 
ters fruitful  in  such  superadded  c<inditions  as  suppuration,  uleerft- 
tion,  gangrene,  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  auil  the  various  dyseraAtas. 

Having  disposed  of  the  various  theories  above  so  summarily  m  of 
little  value  scientifically  or  practically,  we  are  lu  some  sort  estopped 
from  much  privilege  or  latitude  in  this  line  ourselves.  But  we 
think  it  entirely  safe  to  alBrm,  m  a  conclusion  drawn  from  observa- 
tion and  experience,  that  every  case  of  inAammation  consists  essen- 
tially and  primarily  in  a  capillary  blood  slams  of  th'f  part.  Physi- 
ologists teach  us  that  that  innemerabte  mesh-work  known  a»  the 
i^apillaries  stands  as  the  half-way  place  between  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries. Whether  the  motion  in  these  little  radicals  is  a  visateryo  from 
the  heart,  or  by  capillary  attraction,  or  by  a  sort  of  secessive  ver- 
micular contraction,  is  still  matter  ^uA^ud/c^.  We  know,  however, 
that  upon  the  succeAsful  transition  of  the  blood  through  tlu^se  Utile 
tubules  depends  the  suitable  performance  of  that  covert,  mysteriou!* 
performance  known  as  assimilation  and  disassimilation — the  repair 
after  waste  and  wear  and  the  removal  of  physiological  debris.  Now, 
any  hurt  or  adverse  agency,  whether  traumatic  or  toxic,  which  in- 
terferes with  the  capillary  motion  is  at  once  announced  by  inflam- 
matory manifestations — heat,  pain^  tenderness,  swelling,  and  red- 
ness, 

I  believe  the  theory  or  klea  has  been  gei^erally  conceded  that  the 
excess  of  blood  in  a  part  under  inflammation  depends  npon  an  intrf- 
iat-mi  of  the  circulation  to  take  direction  to  the  particular  locality 
of  the  part  under  aiflictiou.  I  confess  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  either  fact  or  sense  in  such  explanation.     Of  coui^e,  there  is  an 
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e^xce&s  of  blood  in  the  part.  How  does  it  occur?  I  should  eay  it 
jepeods  upoo  a  failure  of  the  capillaries  to  send  it  along.  They 
have  received  a  hurt,  either  traufiiatic  or  toxic,  and  fail  of  this  part 
^f  their  function*  At  first  it  may  be  slight;  stasis  adds  to  the  ob- 
struction; until,  after  a  short  while,  obstruction  and  capillary  failure 
become  so  complete  as  to  arrest  all  motion,  to  be  followed  by  extra- 
;fasation>  death  of  tissue,  suppuration,  ulceration,  gangrene. 

Common-sense  would  seem  to  say  or  indicate  tijat  whatever  helps 
the  disaliled  capillaries  in  an  effort  to  send  the  blood  along  must  be 
Ipaliiative,  curative,  helpfuK  Leeches,  blisters,  cupping,  blo^d-let- 
tting  have  heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  the  means  to  this  desirable 
end. 

I  As  the  result  of  observation  and  experience,  I  have  pleasure  in 
stating  tiiat  moigt  heal  has  a  range  of  power  and  opport«nity  for 
such  a  purpose  unef] nailed  by  any  therapeutic  agent  in  the  whole 
iresource  of  the  curative  art,  whether  we  consider  it  in  reference  to 
[power  of  action  or  wide  range  of  applicability.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  the  busy,  enthusiastic  practitioner  to  get  himself  under  the  banners 
of  a  fad  or  a  hobby — things  which  I  formerly  held  in  much  odium 
bnd  dislike.  Lately  I  have  fallen  into  much  favor  witli  ^och  modes 
iof  thought  and  action,  A  good  hobby  or  a  good  fad,  if  pushed 
with  reasonable  discretion,  will  certainly  eoable  us  to  get  all  the 
tgood  out  of -either  fad  or  hobby  that  may  inliere  in  the  premises. 
^ny  excess  or  mistake  may  be  safeJy  Idt  to  the  cu>rrective  help  of 
[experience  and  conservative  observation.  In  a  presentation  of  tlie 
claims  of  moist  heat  as  a  therapeutic  agent  I  can  hardly  expect  to 
present  anything  specially  new.  I  simply  desire,  in  a  systematic 
way  to  gather  together  the  various  details  and  modes  of  its  uses  and 
jactivittes.  I  opine  some  of  my  auditors  will  feel  surprise  at  the 
i conclusion  of  my  contention,  at  the  great  range  of  activity  of  this 
simple,  everyday  agent  Precisely  how  it  quickens  capillary  action 
[and  sends  the  blood  along  the  normal  modes  and  channels,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  explain.  That  it  brings  relief  in  curable  cases  and  palli- 
ation in  others  not  curable,  is  beyond  contention  or  controversy. 

In  the  management  of  nervous  disorders,  insomnia,  rheumatism 
and  cutaneous  affections,  the  vapor  bath  is  of  the  very  first  import- 
iance.  Su^bmerging  the  entire  body  in  hot  water  is  in  the  same  line 
and  of  very  great  lvalue.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
[an  ignorant,  illiterate  New  Yorker  well  -nigti  revolutionized  the  tlien 
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prevalent  modes  of  treating  diftease  by  the  introduction  of  what  soon 
«ime  to  be  known  as  the  "  Thornpeonian  Practice,"  Tbompsoa  being 
the  author  of  the  plan.  He  came  upon  the  etage  of  profeasiooal 
action  at  a  time  when  poor  8ick  humanity  was  in  agony  and  de»f 
from  the  heroical  uses  of  the  lancet,  the  scarificator,  the  blister,  pi 
ter,  salivation,  purging  and  vomiting.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
odium  attaching  to  these  mode«i,  Thompson  and  his  ooaiH  '»ad 

for  a  time  a  wonderful  run  of  eueee^e.     His  treatmerti  ted 

almost  exclusively  in  the  use  of  the  vapor  bath  ooupled  with  the 
abundant  ingestion  of  hot  plizans;  so  that  the  patient  had  moist 
heat  galore  internally  and  externally*  He  made  abundant  cures, 
but  the  system  gradually  fell  into  disuse  from  certain  crudities  and 
excesses  attending  its  administration. 

The  great  success  of  the  celebrated  hot  springs  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  of  which  *'  Hot  Springs"  Arkansas  is  a  reliable  example, 
18  simply  attributable  to  free  bathing  in  hot  water  and  the  free  drink- 
ing of  the  same  on  an  empty  stomach.  Precisely  the  same  resuhs 
might  be  attained  in  the  private  family  home  if  method  and  per- 
sistency could  be  accomplished  in  the  use  of  the  hot  water  iDtemally 
and  externally,  with  exemption  from  worry  and  business  cares.  The 
**  Turkish  Bath,"  now  so  popular  as  a  luxury  as  well  as  in  the  cure 
of  disease,  has  its  chief  resource  in  the  moisture  and  heat,  together 
with  certain  maniptilations  incident  to  the  administration. 

The  hot  "sitZ'bath,"  so  useful  in  various  pelvic  disorders,  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient  generally,  while 
acting  well  upon  parts  loc^ally.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
hot  **  foot  liath."  I  doubt  if  the  same  amount  of  hot  water  could 
be  applied  to  the  same  amount  of  external  bodily  space  elsewbcft 
with  the  same  good  result.  In  violent  acute  brain  disorders  a  pro* 
tracted  hot  head  douche  will  sometimes  act  like  magic.  In  the  thinit, 
nausea  and  vomiting  attending  many  cases  of  strong  fever,  nothing  so 
quickly  allays  the  symptoms  as  constant  sips  of  hot  water  repeated  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Hot  irrigations  of  the  intestines,  with  hot 
abdominal  fomentations,  bring  great  relief  in  acute  dysentery.  In 
cerebral  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  hot-water  bags  to  the  head  ard 
spine  will  be  found  far  better  practice  than  the  habit  of  free/Jng  the 
patient  to  death  with  ice-packs  and  ice  bag^^,  Chrc^inic  dyspeptics 
who  suffer  from  eructations,  furre^l  tongue,  bad  breath,  bad  tastn  io 
the  mouth,  constipatioa  of  the  bowels,  scanty  urine^  may  be  greatly 
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fcnefited  by  drinking  a  large  goblet  or  two  of  hot  water  on  an 
empty  stomach  at  early  rising  and  at  betltime.  The  water  raay  Iw 
acidulated  with  fresh  lemon  juice.  Id  very  ubetinate  cases  of  thi^ 
kind  mnch  may  l>e  gained  by  systematic  hot  fomentations  over  tlit* 
epigastrium  for  two  hours  at,  say,  from  7  to  9  p.m..  the  applieationa 
being  renewed  every  twenty  minutefi.  A  good  hearty  sip  of  hot 
water  should  l>e  taken  with  each  renewal  of  the  compress.  Thi« 
p'an  of  hot -water  drinking  on  an  empty  stomach  with  the  evening 
fomentations  should  be  conlimied  every  evening  from  two  to  four 
weekj=,  according  to  the  needs  ami  obstinacy  of  the  case.  I  remem- 
er  very  distinctly  getting  this  plan  and  idea  some  thirty  years  or 
Dore  ago  from  a  book  on  IVnler  Oure^  by  an  English  autlior,  Dr. 
Gully,  who  enjoyed  much  celebrity  and  practice  at  the  time.  It  \n 
very  remarkable  how  much  hot  water  may  be  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  to  the  individual. 

In  cool  or  cold  weather  it  pours  away  through  tlie  ki^lneys  anci 
bladder;  in  hot  weather  it  finds  additional  outlet  through  the  skirt 
in  the  form  of  perspiration,  bringing  a  peculiar  sense  of  cleannest* 
and  bodily  renovation,  with  improved  secretions  and  excretions 
everywhere.  I  have  come  Uy  attach  importance  to  the  lemon  ac^ifJ 
addition  to  the  water,  as  rendering  the  water  n»ore  pahitable,  and, 
besides,  exerting  a  good  influence  on  the  stomach  and  other  organ* 
which  it  may  reach,  I  usually  prescribe  the  juice  from  half  a  fresh 
lemon  to  a  pint  of  water.  Should  so  much  Juice  put  the  **  teeth  ou 
edge/*  the  quantity  must  lie  reduced  or  taken  leas  frequently. 

The  whole  range  of  poultices  and  poulticing,  whether  in  domestic 
or  professional  practice,  would  seem  to  depend  for  efficacy  u}>on  the 
heat  and  moisture  containeil.  Every  old  mother  or  nurse  knovvf^ 
full  well  that  the  poultice  ceases  to  do  good  when  it  gets  cold.  Iti 
mastitis,  peritonitis,  pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  and  the  whole  family  of 
furuncles,  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  time- honored  **  mush 
poultice"  is  attributable  to  the  heat  and  moisture  in  the  application. 
A  flannel  out  of  hot  water  might  do  just  as  well,  except  that  it  loses 
its  beat  and  moisture  too  soon,  necessitating  the  trouble  of  ti3o  fre- 
quent reapplication.  I  remember  very  distinctly  a  case  of  infantile 
pneumonia  which  1  had  visited  anci  prescribed  for  daily  tor  a  |>eriod 
of  ten  days  or  more  witliout  success.  When  T  came  to  make  my 
morning  call  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  chihl  bright  ami 
almost  well,  from  being  quite  ill  at  my  last  visit.     The  mother  told 
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rae  in  a  sort  of  beg-panlon,  a[)ologetic  maoner,  that  she  hail  applt 
a  poultice  to  the  patient's  chest  the  night  before.  By  the  way,  the 
beet  material  of  all  others^  for  a  poultice,  h  flax-Eted  menL  It  re* 
tains  heat  and  moisture  well,  and  has  oil  enough  to  prevent  adhesipti 
to  the  skin  surface. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  a  most  valuable  use  of  moist  heat  in 
the  mauagement  of  the  various  uterine  disorders.  The  use  of  this 
agent  in  the  domain  of  gynaecology  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
any  special,  systematic  attention  until  within  the  last  ten  or  fifleeo 
years.  Now,  it  is  the  fad  of  ttie  hour,  and,  like  many  other  good 
things  in  the  liands  of  indiscreet  zealoti*,  has  received  some  misuse 
in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Many  a  poor  woman  i.**  to-day  being 
soused,  drenched  and  irrigated,  beyond  all  reason  and  projiriety,  at 
the  hands  of  those  without  wisdom  or  discretion.  The  abuse  to 
which  a  misdirected  zeal  has  brought  it,  is  only  an  argument  or  f«ot 
that  there  is  much  in  it  for  good  as  well  as  misuse.  'Jo-day,  if  I 
fehould  be  offered  the  alternative  to  give  up  every  other  known  form 
of  local  application,  (vr  acc^'pt  hot  water,  as  my  only  resource  in  such 
cai^es,  I  should  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  hot- water  treatment  as 
against  everything  else  in  the  local  line.  Not  that  I  underrate  other 
agencies  and  modes,  but  this  much  by  way  of  indicating  the  impor- 
tance I  attach  to  the  agent  I  am  now  commending.  I  have  now 
arrived  at  the  point  in  my  daily  professional  experience  where  I  may 
say  that  I  begin  the  treatment  of  every  case  of  sexual  disorder  in 
the  female  with  liot  water  irrigations.  These  are  prescribed  for 
morning  and  evening  observance,  from  one-half  gallon  to  one  gallon 
lieing  used  at  each  application,  from  a  fountain  syringe.  In  very 
obstinate  cases  I  add  the  use  of  the  hot  sitz-bath  for  ten  minutes 
every  twenty-four  hours.  If  there  be  constipation  of  the  bowels  the 
colon  should  be  filled  with  hot  water,  once  in  the  twenty -four  hours, 
to  be  retaine<l  as  long  as  possible,  jointly  for  help  to  both  C4^Uj4ti(ia- 
tion  as  well  as  the  uterine  disorder.  The  colon  full  of  hot  water  for 
the  time  acts  much  as  a  poultice  might  in  behalf  of  the  sick  uterus 
and  its  appendages.  In  the  a^luption  of  this  mode  I  do  not  stop  at 
nice  distiuctions  as  to  whether  the  case  be  one  of  cervicitis,  eodo* 
metritis,  perimetritis,  ovaritis^  uterine  displacement,  or  sub-involu- 
tion* In  most  c^ses  of  long  standing,  several,  or  all  of  these  oondi* 
lions, exist.  Each  and  all  are  benefited  by  the  treatment.  Usually 
this  mode  of  treatment  embraces  and  exhausts  its  opportunities  in 
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two  to  four  weeks.  Protraction  beyond  tliis  probable  limit  will 
not  only  be  useless  but  may  prove  a  source  of  defeat  or  even  draw- 
back. Any  powerful  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease  has  its  limit 
as  to  usefulness,  beyond  which  un  adverse  result  may  be  expected. 
I  beg  you  to  indulge  a  slight  digression  while  I  say  in  most  cases  I 
conjoin  the  glycerole  cotton  tampon  with  the  hot  water,  and  with 
great  seeming  advantage.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  find  myself  almost 
at  the  conclusion  that  these  two  agencies  are  well  nigh  equal  to  the 
relief  of  any  and  every  form  of  sexual  disorder  peculiar  to  the  female. 
In  this  sweeping  declaratiou,  of  course  I  provide  exception  for  the 
Jem  and  s  of  surgery  in  case  of  lacerations,  abnormal  growths  and 
iuilignant  tr«)ubleB. 

As  a  hsemostatiCf  hot  water  has  come  to  be  a  valuable  resource  in 
violent  hfiBmorrhages,  especially  when  from  one  of  the  Ijodily  cavi- 
ties, as  the  stomach,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  or  the  intestines.  In 
such  cases  it  should  be  used  just  as  hot  as  will  not  endanger  tissue 
integrity,  and  in  bold,  large  quantities,  thrown  in  forcefully  with  a 
syringe  in  a  continuous  stream^  until  some  effect  shall  seem  to  have 
been  reached.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  cases  where  the  hot  water 
may  seem  a  failure,  the  other  extreme  of  cold  wat«r  will  almost 
surely  succeed.  The  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  water  in  bad  uterine 
hieraorrbages  is  sometimes  of  the  very  first  moment. 

As  a  disinfectant  and  general  renovator  about  the  sick  room,  it 
would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of  steam  and  hot  water. 
They  have  absolutely  all  the  elements  of  success — cheapness,  effi- 
ciency, promptness,  harmlessness.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  entirely  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  loudly  vaunted 
proprietary  compounds,  as  disinfectants,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
valuable  agents  we  commend.  We  believe  all  parties  are  now  quite 
agreed  that  no  germ,  real  or  sujiposed,  and  no  toxic  effluvium  ema- 
nating from  the  sick  body,  can  maintain  identity  and  integrity  under 
the  action  of  water  at  212°  or  steam  at  a  higlier  degree.  All  toxic 
or  germ  activity  is  not  only  killed,  but  killeil,  neutralized,  and 
washed  away.  There  is  no  way  so  effective  for  renovating  a  sick 
chamber  and  all  its  belongings  or  contents  as  by  the  free  use  of 
steam  and  boiling  water.  An  advantage  under  the  steam  and  water 
reffhne  is,  that  tai>estries,  clothing,  etc,  are  not  the  worse,  but  ratJier 
the  better,  generally  for  future  use  if  desired. 
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THE    STUDY    OF    HOMCEOPATHY    AS    A    DISTINCT 

AND    COMMANDING  DEPARTMENT 

OF  MEDICINE. 

By  John  C.  Moroak,  M.D.,  Phiu^dblpbia,  Pejina, 


My  friend,  Professor  Helrauth,  presents  to  this  Congress  a  pie 
just  and  able,  of  course,  as  well  as  eloquent,  in  behalf  of  surgery  a^ 
ail  indispensable  force  in  Hie  HomoeopHthic  school.    The  title  of  i 
paper,  however,  whilst  in   no  way  Jtnpugning  his  position,  ni^onic 
the  converse  view,  as  equally  just  and  even  more  essential. 

The  special  field  of  Homoeopathy,  vfj!*,  Chronic  Disea^iea^  owing 
to  insufficient  obedience  to  the  tenets  of  the  Founder,  liaviug  been3 
largely  relegated  to  surgery,  we  are  being  hurried  along  to  praettcal 
oneness  with  iJ^  patimtive  school ;   and   our  t&Htitnony  to  curaiivf 
medicine  grown,  I  fear,  more  and  more  feeble. 

**  Distinct  and  commanding  I"  Ijess  than  this,  I  cannot  for  one 
moment  admit,  as  the  true  status  of  our  Go<l-given  system ;  an*] 
must  demand  for  it,  and  for  its  study,  universal  recognition  as  such^j 

The  Civil  War  played  an  im|K>rtant  part  in  American  medicine r 
firstly,  by  abstracting  from  ordinary  practice  and  teaching  the  bulk 
of  the  surgical  talent  of  the  country ;  secondly,  by  the  inlertsifiea'^ 
tiou  of  surgical  enthusiasm  and  skill,  in  connection  with  a  lar 
military  ex (>erienee;  and  thirdly,  by  the  initiation  of  a  chiiracter* 
istic  surgical  e[>och,  with  imperioii!*  fa^^hions  and  some  fads  of  it^ 
own,  on  the  return  of  peace.  (This  epoch,  further  stimulated  by 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  now  involves  tlve  whole  civilized  world,) 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  Homceopathy  has  been  almost  revolu- 
tionary. Our  surgeons,  in  the  array  and  navy,  were  numemus, 
despite  hostile  regulations.  Thtse,  upon  returning  to  civil  life,  oil- 
served  with  indignation  the  decadence  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
of  the  scientific  branches  in  our  colleges,  and  bent  their  energies  to 
their  rehabilitation.  Dinruplion  of  the  faculties,  reorganization  and 
reform  were  the  immetliate  and  general  results;  and  from  that  time 
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our  school  has  herein  maiiitame<1,  at  the  very  least,  a  parity  w*th 
the  senior  branch  of  the  profession,  this,  also,  having  passed  through 
a  similar  travail. 

This  happy  conelns^ion,  so  creditable  on  our  part,  and  so  Impor- 
tant, has  not,  however,  proved  an  unmixed  goo<l  to  us.  Nay,  so  far 
has  the  pendulum  swung  in  the  new  direction  that  those  of  us  who 
helped  to  set  it  in  motion,  with  unaffected  loyalty  to  Homoeopathy 
and  to  its  founder,  may  fairly  take  counsel  with  conscience,  and  ask 
ourselves  if  this  revolution  be  not  tinctured  with  elements  of  refri- 
btdicn.  Of  old,  surgery  did  obeisance  to  the  genius  of  Homoeopathy, 
in  oUr  colleges  and  soi'ietie>?;  now,  it  would  almost  seem,  it  is  largely 
busy  in  trying  to  snuff  her  out  1 

The  loyalty  of  her  true  adherents  of  the  American  Institute  is 
assertive,  but  to  many  this  whole  subject  is  but  mattgr  for  the 
merest  ttileration,  as  one  tolerates  a  demented  patriarch,  who  must 
soon  pass  away  and  cease  from  troubling  the  now  active  generation. 

The  loyal  spirit  has,  I  believe,  succeeded  in  putting  the  profession 
on  record  as  demanding  that  the  **  Institutes  of  Horaceopathy/'  in- 
eluding  the  Organon  of  Hahnemann,  shall  be  taught  in  all  our  col- 
leges. Yet  how  is  this  demand  complied  with?  How?  By  thor- 
ough drill,  beginning  with  the  Freshman  year»  maintained  in  the 
Junior,  and  enforced  and  perfected  in  all  the  practical  departments 
throughout  the  senior  year,  and  in  the  post-graduate  curriculum,  to 
which  all  Allopathic  converts  must  needs  look?  Nay — not  a  bit  of 
it !  Homoeopathic  Institutes,  being  confused  with  the  methods  of 
(he  Old  School — -as  if  these  were  e<]ually  im|K>rtant  (sometimes,  in- 
deed, and  therefore  called  **  Mcthmlology '\);  these  sacred  truths  of 
which  we  are  the  stewards,  are  cast,  a**  an  inert  fragment  t)f  obsolete 
history,  into  the  arena  of  the  students'  novitiate,  alone ;  and  the 
post-graduate,  as  well  as  the  seni^jr,  is,  above  all,  not  permitted  to 
waste  his  precious  time  with  them,  or  their  teachers,  at  all,  or  to 
abate  his  attendance  upon  surgit*al  and  special  sub-clinics,  a  single 
hour,  for  their  sake. 

The  common  complaint  of  both,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  is, 
that  on  leaving  the  HomcBopathic  college,  they  feel  themselves 
"utterly  incapable  of  the  systematic  and  thorough  study  of  a 
Homoeopathic  remeily."     This,  I  personally  know. 

A  faithful  teacher  of  Homceo|>atbic  Institutes  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  germinating  the  genuine  seed  in  the  minds  of  the  fresh- 
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raen,  all  unprepared  and  un6t  as  he  has  found  them  (since  the 
bighe.'^t  type  of  rae<Ii<'al  intellect  is  needed  for  its  just  appreciation 
and  culture)*  But  in  the  succeeding  years  this  peed  is  tcM>  often 
found  to  have  been  sown  by  the  wayside,  where  the  fowls  of  the 
air  find  and  devour  it,  in  its  germinal  immaturity ;  or#  among  the 
thorns  of  the  8emi-allo|>alhy  which  spring  up  and  choke  it^  a8  if 
through  dclilK?rate  purpose.  Indeed,  if  the  second  and  third  and 
post-graduate  years  had  been  planue<l  for  this  obliteration  of  Hah- 
nemannisra,  the  result  ctmid  scarcely  he  more  complete.  Our  grand 
old  man,  Dr.  C,  Heriug,  if  yet  alive,  would  not  hesitate,  methiuks, 
to  apply  the  moral  of  the  parable,  and  say,  "This  is  tlie  wurt  of 
the  devil  !'* 

In<iictuient  of  the  present,  however  just,  can,  however,  do  no 
good,  unless  the  way  out  of  its  errors  can  be  shown.  A  long  inti- 
macy with  Hering  and  others  of  our  "old  guard,"  seems  to  empha- 
size my  duty  here.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  attempt  this  task.  My 
first  remedy  has  already  been  hinted  at,  viz.,  the  study  of  Honxceo- 
pathic  Institutes  contmuoiidyy  tliroughout  the  three  or  four  under- 
graduate, and  also  the  poet-graduate  years!  AU  the  chairs  in  our 
colleges  E?hould  be  committed  to  faithful  .support  of  this  programme, 
whilst  neglecting  nothing  belonging  specifically  to  themselves.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  four  years'  curriculum,  no  plea  of  "  lack  of  time  " 
can  be  admitted,  in  the  future,  at  least.  Unfaithfulness  to  HomoiQ- 
patby  alone  can  account  for  its  neglect  hereafter. 

Secondly,  the  science  and  art  of  Horaceopathy  must  receive  a 
logical  cla8sification  in  order  for  purposes  of  parallel  and  progre^ivr 
study  anfl  teaching,  in  regular  form.  The  intrinsic  difBculties  of 
this  work  heretofore  have,  indeed,  been  the  stifficieut  e;cttuse  for 
much  of  the  neglect  here  indicated,  therejisons  for  which  are  evndeot, 
and  need  no  discussion  here,  I  offer  the  following  suggestions  iti 
the  hope  of  giving  help,  such  as  the  hard  experience  and  study  of 
the  past  thirty -eight  years,  my  Homocepathrc  period,  based  upon  an 
original  Allopathic  education  and  practice  of  some  years,  have 
bronght  to  myself. 

Such  a  "  classification  in  order  "  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Part  I. — Hahnemann's  Organon^  divided  into  chapters,  accord- 
ing to  getieral  HuhjecU.  This  reduces  the  mass  of  profound  discus- 
sion to  a  simple  and  orderly  arrangement,  easy  to  study,  and  agree- 
able to  read;    Wesselhoeft's  edition,  modified^  being  the  preferred 
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text.  This  shoulil  he  studied  in  every  year»  in  a  continuity  of 
evolution,  by  the  parallel  use  of  the  following  parts;  that  is,  the 
several  parts  should  be  so  taught^  as  to  enforce,  from  their  several 
standpoints,  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Organon  itself;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  other  branches  of  medicine  should  be  taught  in 
the  sarae  spirit,  and  with  the  same  tenacious  purpose,  from  year  to 
year 

Part  II,— ^Etiology, 

PaiitIII, — Symptomaiohgy ;  Physiologictil  j  Pathological ;  Diag- 
nostic ;  Pathognomonic  ;  F^harmaeodynauii^  ;  Prognostic  ;  Thera* 
pentie.  Also,  Dietetic;  Curative;  Toxical;  Pathogenetic;  Sur- 
gical. 

Part  IV. —  General  Pharmacmfynamics  ;  i.e.,  the  philosophy  of 
drug-action,  with  reference  to  primary,  secondary,  and  the  more 
remote  evolution  of  drug-effects;  and  io  assimilation  with  the 
known  development  of  "natural  dineases,"  in  the  orcJer  of  febrile 
acHoTif  and  typified  in  every  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever. 
Proving??,  rearranged  ihu^,  become  a  **  speaking  picture!" 

Part  V. — Special  PharTiiaeodynnmiGS ;  the  stmly  of  the  indi- 
viduul  proviugs,  that  is,  of  the  Materia  Metliea  proper,  in  accordance 
with  Part  IV.  and  with  the  aid  of  such  ohsaifications  and  general- 
izations as  have  proved  helpful  in  the  work  of  selection  and  indi- 
vidualization. 

Part  VI. — Clinical  TherapeuMcs ;  the  verification  of  provinga 
at  the  bedside ;  thus,  the  discovery  of  '*  characteristics  *'  of  the  drugs, 
aided  by  the  observation  of  repeateil  cures  of  symptoms  not  yet 
recortled  in  any  proving.  Besides,  the  illumination  of  pathology 
itself,  and  of  its  relation  to  various  drugs,  and  hence  the  inteiprdor' 
iian  of  symptoms — both  of  natural  and  of  drug  diseases.  This  part, 
in  other  words,  has  to  do  with  the  Homceopaihy  of  experience. 

Let  these  six  parts  be  now  suwessively  presented  in  detail. 

The  Organon, 

Part  L— Chapter  Z— The  **  Introduction,"  Pages  17  to  46, 
called  by  Hahnemann,  "A  Review  of  Physic,"  with  old-time  his- 
torical intimations  of  Homfeopathy,  Criticisms,  with  Notes, 
Pages  47  to  63. 

Chapter  II, — The  Functions  of  tlie  Physician,  Pages  65  and  66, 
§  Ito  6. 
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Chapter  ///.—The  Autocratio  Vital  Force,  the  real  seat  of  life 
and  of  disease^  and  the  only  proper  Object  of  Treatment;  its  Suffer- 
ings, «*e,,  so-called  "Symptoms/'  Cure*     Pagi^s  67  to  70.  |  7  to  18. 

Chapter  IV, — How  Drugs  Chire.     Pages  70  to  76^  §  19  to  34. 

Cfiapter  K — Disease  versus  Disease ;  Unlikes  and  Likes*  Pages 
77  to  91,  §35  to  52. 

Chapter  VI — The  Methods  of  Medication,  liz.:  Atiopafhic,  AiUi' 
paihic  or  Enantiopathic,  Homimpathic,  (Etyniology.)  Exposition. 
Pages  &1  to  104,  §  53  to  71. 

Chapter  VI L — The  Siudy  of  Diseases^  Acute  and  Chronic f  and 
their  Management.     Pages  10*j  to  U  1,  §  72  to  82. 

Oiapt^  VI I L — Examination  of  a  Patient  wUh  Acute,  Chronic,  or 
Epidemic  Disease.  The  **  Genius  Epidemieu»/'  The  *'  (ieoiiis 
Chronicus/*     Pagers  111  to  119,  §  83  to  104, 

Chapter  IX,— Agents  of  Cure;  tJie  Study  of  Drug-Effeds;  '*  Pri- 
mary "  ami  **  Secondary"  Effects;  Provings  and  Otres ;  Idioifyn- 
erasies  ;  Individualization ;  thndud  of  Provtngs  ;  a  True  Materia 
Medico.     Pages  119  to  135,  §  105  to  145. 

Chaptef*  X, — Pradieal  Diredions  and  Suggestions  ;  SchcUon  of  thf 
HomdBopalhic  Remedy;  SimiUtude  of  Sympto^ns  in  "Totality;'*  id 
"Characteristics;**  Drug- Adi4y7i  during  Treatment;  Dosage;  Drug- 
Aggravation;  Questio7i  of  Extetmal  Treatment;  Management  of  Drug- 
Remedies;  "  Loeai  Diseases;"  Anteeedents ;  The  Three  Miasms  of 
True  "Chronic  Diseases;"  Previous  Allopathio  Treatment;  other 
circumstances,     Pagds  135  to  157,  |  146  to  209, 

Clicipter  XL — Special  Mental  Symptoms  ;  Insanity  ;  Paroxysmal 
Diseases  (Intermitting,  Recuri-ent,  Alternating);  Intermittent  F'-rt^r, 
etc.,  Cure.     Pages  157  to  170,  §  210  to  244. 

Chaptet*  XIL — Additional  Practical  Diredions ;  Management  of 
Cases  and  Remedies ;  Dosage ;  liepeiitieyn ;  *'  Famrite  Remedies,'^ 
Pages  170  to  177,  §  245  to  263. 

Chapter  XIII, — Pharmacy  ;  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Medi- 
cines.     Pages  177  to  179,  §  264  to  271. 

Chapter  XIV. — The  Single  Remedy;  Hie  Minimum  Dose ;  Pro- 
portional Effed  of  Various  Doses  ;  Dynamic  Nature  of  Drug- Effects; 
Forms  of  Administration;  Susceptibility  of  Living  and  Diseased 
Paris  to  Drug-Adion;  Transmission  of  Effects^  by  Sympnlhy^  to 
Other  Parts;  The  Use  of  the  Skin  as  a  Clmnnel  oj  Medication^  etc. 
Pages  179  to  186,  §  272  to  292. 
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Ouipier  XV, — {Restored  to  place);  Memnefiism  or  **  Hyprwllsm/^ 
{**  Suggestive  Tlierap**uti<^") ;  with  Notes.     Pages  227  to  230. 
Chapter  XVL— Notes  upon  the  General  Tea^L    Pagee  187  to  225, 
Index.     Pages  231  to  244, 

-/Etiology* 

Part  II.— After  the  special  part  just  diHciisseJ  the  next  is  ^Eiiolog^^. 
No  one  doubts  the  importance  of  thi^,  and  it  might  aeeni  sufficient 
here  to  name  it  as  essential  in  a  complete  course  on  Oinical  Medicine 
in  any  college  of  any  school. 

In  Homceopatliy,  however,  it  acqaires  extraordinary  importance, 
inasmuch  a«  a  euccesfirul  prescription  so  often  pivots  upon  the  clear 
perception  of  camen^  often  remote  in  time  and  recondite  in  nature. 
Ever  alertj  ever  suspicious  of  this,  we  should  be! 

I  recall  a  most  important  ttaae  of  metrorrhagia.  Large  sums  of 
raoney,  spent  in  botli  medical  and  snrgiail  endeavors,  and  yearsi  of 
time,  had  brought  the  patient  to  fec^l  that  the  pursuit  was  well  nigh 
in  vain,  when  a  Homoeopathic  physician  in  Heidelberg.  Germany, 
Inquiring  into  the  antecedents  of  the  attack  in  the  beginning^  elicited 
the  fact  that  it  lM?gan  after  bathing  in  icy  cold  water,  six  years  be- 
fore, on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Cure  was  then  promptly  initiated  by 
giving  Rkua  tox.^  Ix,  twice  a  day,  on  this  exact  indication. 

Previous  abuse  of  drugs  is  a  common  tetiology.  Cathartics,  mer- 
curials, and  quinine  are  every -day  drugs,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
part  in  complicating,  and  even  in  originating,  disease  symptoraff,  is 
our  daily  duty.  Besides,  the  latent  remains  of  the  original  maladies, 
suppressed  by  thes^  drugs,  are  of  immeasurable  force  and  constantly 
require  treatment.  Dr.  Raue  insists  upon  an  initial  dose  of  Nux 
vomica^  after  prior  Allopathic  treatment,  in  every  case, 

A  strain  years  ago,  or  a  wound  of  nervous  tissue,  or  an  old  bruise 
may,  when  recalled,  be  of  prime  significance,  demanding  a  corre- 
sponding remedy,  an  Rhus  toxy  HypericiLm^  or  Amioa. 

Constitutional  hindrances  often  require  the  interpolation  o{  Sulph,, 
Calc,  etc. 

To  ignore  (xiuses  is^  in  our  school  of  practice,  to  tie  our  hands 
behind  us  and  to  insure  many  failures. 

In  this  connection,  **  Baffling  Causes'*  deserve  special  notice,  for, 
by  these  our  best  work  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  spoiled.  Thus, 
bad  nursing,  disobedienoe  to  orders^  and  many  things  of  detail  may 
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ruio  an  otherwi^  good  cure.  As  a  glaring  example,  a  young 
the  subject  of  gonorrhoea  and  under  Homceopathic  treatnient^  b«i 
preparing  for  a  pharmacy  exanii nation ,  wa:^  required  to  ta^^te  mm 
thirty  different  drugs  within  a  few  days;  got  worse,  naturally, j 
did  not  think  to  mention  it  until  many  day«  afterwards.  Manyt 
eases  oa^ur. 

Symptomatology. 

Part    IIL — Physiol ogicaJ,    pathological,  diagnostic,  patho 
monic,  pharma*x)dynaraic,  proguostic,  fheraj>eutic.     Also,  dietetic 
curative,  toxical,  pathogenetic,  and  surgical.  M 

This  is  the  most  essential  of  all  studies  in  the  practice  of  imI 
cine,  and  as  above  outlined,  mo^t  comprehensive.  It  belongs  exck 
flively  to  no  one  i&chcK>t,  and  deserves  universal  prominence  in  ih 
college  curricula  and  in  medical  writing.  The  writers  recognii 
this,  but  no  college  does  it  even  scant  justice.  In  Hon^ceopath] 
above  all^  it  is  the  sine  qua  noriy  and  at  least  as  much  time  should  h 
given  to  it  as  is  assigned,  for  instance,  to  the  study  of  Obstetrtts. 

The  above  order  is  planner]  for  a  graded  course.  The  p<tlli^iotjim 
ih^  pharmacodynamic^  and  the  prognmtio  divij?ions  require  sutxlivi 
sion,  thus:  The  first  two  into  ** general  ^'  and  "  special ;"  the  laai 
the  proguo8tic,  into  prognosis:  of  natural  diseases,  of  the  acttoii  « 
remedies,  and  of  the  interaction  of  both.  ■ 

Consiilering  thef^te  divisions  fttriafim,  we  note : 

1.  Physioioi/lcal  Sympiomaiology — This  is  simply  a  narrative  o 
abundant  fife,  with  its  conditions,  causes,  susceptibilities,  and  powers 
Its  **  totality  "  is  the  rule  of  comparison  for  all  the  rest,  and  shoal< 
be  ever  before  the  mind  of  the  thorough  physician,  as  mens  §cma  it 
cor  pore  sano*  Deviations  from  this  standard  are  Disease9*  A  fei 
lectures  under  this  head,  following  the  "schema"  of  Hahnemaaa 
viz.:  the  anatouiical  and  physiological  order,  would  be  fruitful  o 
intelligent  interest  in  the  subsequent  study  of  abnormal  syroptoma 
tology,  whether  natural  or  of  drugs,  artificially  applied.  It  is  k 
the  physiological  field  that  i^mpfom-interpretaiion  shtmld  begin >  and 
it  should  thenceforth  never  be  neglected. 

2.  Pathological  Symptomatology  is  as  yet  taught  only  incidentally 
10  the  h^tures  on  '*  Practice  of  Maiicine,**  ami  in  connection  with 
the  special  disea.'^es  discussed.  Even  if  there  be  a  separate  chair  ol 
pathology  this  is  now  held  to  mean  tissue-change,  plus  bacteriologfi 
almost  solely;  hence,  sy  rap  tomato  logy  oomefl  to  be  regarded  by  tlws 
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student  as  inferior,  and  later  on  he  will  be  heard  denounciog  the  fine 
art  of  " symptom-hunting" — for  "  fine  art"  it  is. 

One  pathological  specialty  is  characteristic  of  Homcenpathy,  vi^,, 
"chronic  niiasmf*^,"  ac{^rding  to  Hahnemann,  Chronic  diseases, 
when  transmitted  to  offspring  undergo  **  jmtentization  '*  in  succes- 
sive gcnerationn ;  re#iulting  in  hitent,  hut  all-powerful  poisnning; 
whereby  family  life  is  more  and  more  vitiatetl.  Family  similarity 
is  often  available  in  choosing  remedi<^  for  one  after  another  of  its 
memljen;.  For  the  symptoms,  see  Hahnemauns  Chronic  Diseases, 
vol.  i,,  also  the  Organon. 

As  the  nunlical  mind  is  now  constituted,  even  among  the  Hahne* 
uannians,  there  are  many  important  symptoms  in  any  "  totality  " 
^^hich  are  overkK)ked   in   the  selection  of  the  remedy,  or  at  lea'^t 
l>elittled,  until   their  significance   is  demonstratetl   by  physical  ex- 
ploration.    Thus,  a  physician  prescribing  for  a  neuralgic  riieuma- 
tism  of  the  left  thigh   fcmnd   no  suggestion  in  a  co^existing  trivial 
complication,  viz.,  a  semi-occasional  slight  hack  or  cough,  until, 
being  requested  to  *' sound  the  Kings,"  he  discovered  (only)  a  blow- 
ing sound  in  the  mitral  region  of  the  heart,  due  to  au  uiisusi)eoteit 
and  incipient  endocarditis.     Thereupon  the  whole  malady  at^^uired 
a  new  character  aud  the  curative  remaly  was  speedily  found  by  the 
Mcdity  of  symptoms,  before  unseen,  viz.,  /leon//e. 

In  a  similar  but  older  ca.«c  the  cough  remained  uncurcd  and  very 
troublesome  until  the  totality  was  added  to  by  a  cholera  morbus, 
requiring  Arscmenm,  After  thin  drug  the  cough  also  got  well,  but 
the  pathological  suggest irm,  when  offered,  was  resenteil,  as  tending 
to'*  wrec:*k  true  llomceopathy.^'  Yet  this  is  truly  symptom-hunting 
of  the  best  tyj>e. 

In  [mthological  symptomatylogy,  also,  the  Hahnemannian  schenaa 
is  our  l>est  guide,  and  a  go(Kl  repertory  is  the  ever-ready  handbook 
for  its  orderly  and  interpretative  study.  The  best  for  this  purpose 
is  that  found  in  Jalir  and  Po^sart^^  Manual^  ami  which  should  be 
separately  bound.  Its*  introductory  comparisons  of  drugs,  antidotes, 
etc.,  come  into  play  at  a  later  stJige  of  the  same  studies. 

The  detail  of  symptoms  a;-:  here  given  is  both  comprehensive  and 
suggestive,  and  may  be  e^ctcnded  at  wilL  Both  "general"  and 
** special'*  patliology  are  here  reprei^ented.  However,  this  bui^k 
neeils  to  be  supplemented  by  the  works  of  Tanner,  Findlayaoa. 
etc,,  on   **  Clinical    Medicine;**   for   this    is   what    it    is,  an<l  this 
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phrase  will  be  a  proper  title  of  the  full  professorship  of  this  whok 
subject.  As  all  professors  should  hold  clinics,  the  title  tniist  no 
lonf;;er  irnply  ^facuMy  scapegoat. 

The  irikrpretation  of  ^yitiptomH  here  finds  a  special  fanction,  of 
course  J  but  a  warning  is  required — not  to  spin  cobweb  fhrnrias 
therefrom  unto  vague  pathoh>gieal  prescribing. 

Iriferpretation  of  symptom*^  relates  to  the  following  subj+Ms,  viz,: 
1-  Tlie  nature  of  the  mm^bid  proccM ;  as,  hyf>erwmia,  active  or 
passive;  cardiac  tone,  or  atony;  connective- 1  issue  growth;  paren- 
chymatous iriRammation;  suppuration;  reflex  nervous  states,  etc. 

2.  Lesions  of  functiou. 

3.  Trssue-lesious,  e.ff,,  of  epithelium  ;  of  nerve  substance,  etc. 

4.  Gross  lesions  of  organs,  eg*,  heart,  kidney,  etc. 

Eaeli  of  th^e  classes  is,  to  the  experleuf^ed  therapeutist,  at  once-^ 
suggestive  of  a  group  of  remedies  bearing  pathogenetic  and  therm- 
pent  ic  relations  thereto,  as  judged  by  proving*  and  by  clinical  oh 
ser  vat  ions.     Yet  the  physician  must  never  l)e  dcrminaltfl  by  past 
experience^  but  ever  push  forward  in  fresh  research. 

Hahnemann's  Chronic  Miasms  and  Mode/m  Pathology, — ^A  perti— 
nent  que^^tiou  here  is,  how  does  Flahnemann's  doctrine  of  Chronic- 
Diseases  appear  in  the  light  of  modern  pathology?  Are  his  "three 
chronic  miasms  *' thereby  consigned  to  oblivion  as  the  ** disorderly 
fancies  of  the  master's  senility?"  Or  do  they  appear  therein,  in  a 
new  dress,  irradiating  the  field  of  current  literatuix?,  and  giving  in* 
spiration  to  current  practice?  First,  is  *'  repelled  psora" a  whim, or 
a  grave  pathological  fact?  Second,  is  constitutional  syphilis  a  mere 
illusion,  or  a  terrible  reality?  Third,  is  ** sycosis,"  or  systemic 
gonorrhoea,  the  conceit  of  a  narrow  doctrinaire,  or  is  it  a  sad  fact  in 
the  history  and  in  the  pathology  of  modern  diseases? 

One  modern  wonl  will  embrace  the  whole  of  thesp^  namely, 
"septiciemia*';  duration,  or  ehronicity,  is,  then,  the  only  thing  left 
to  question.  It;^  pretention  demands  one  prime  ccmdition.  whatever 
its  form,  viz.,  drainage.  Its  production  has  lalso  one  prime  cause, 
w\z,^  ahsorpiimi  I  and,  again,  this  is  the  sure  consequence  of  non^ 
drainage.  Add  to  this  the  local  use  of  absorbent  lotions,  ointments, 
with  frictions,  plasters  and  all  tlie  invasive  measures  of"  local  tber- 
apeuticH,-*  and  without  douljt  all  conditions  of  systemic  poisoning  are 
met  "  Repelled  eczema  "  (the  "  itch,**  or  "  psc»ra"  of  Hahnemann's 
day)  has,  in   my  own   ex|)erience,  been   immediately  followed  by 
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hvilrooeplialus;   everybody  knowa  the  syphilitic  taint;   and  Ash- 

Imrst's  Surgertf  is  good  authority  for  the  reality  of  gonorrhoea!  sep- 

I  ticiEoiin,  or  pyaemia.     All  authors  of  our  day  confirm  the  Hahne- 

luannian  doctrine  of  repelled  or  absorbed  organic  poison,  Advanced 

anatomy  elucidates  it.     The  *' superficial  cutaneous  lyniphatits  "  lie 

just  beneath  the  epidcrraio  eelbj  open  between  ihem,  and  commuui- 

rate  by  perforating  the  cutis  with  the  deep  lymphatics,  thus  furnisb- 

iug  a  direct  route  to  the  circulating  blood,  and  to  Qvevy  living  cell 

^D  the  body. 

Microbes  are  the  clcmenl.s  of  mischief  according  to  modern  views; 
l>ut  the  facts,  as  clinically  i^ecn  by  Hahnemann,  were  jnst  as  real  as 
fciow,  and  were  the  sound  ba^is  of  his  theory,  and  the  perfect  justi- 
iBciition  of  hj8  practice  and  of  his  advice.  Even  hifi  nomenclature, 
ffintique  though  it  may  be,  when  te<:hnically  understood,  is  no  wor-^e 
ithan  the  mmlern  ;  e.g.^  "  amyloid,"  etc. 

LThe  chronicity  of  psora,  or  septitta^mia,  using  the  modern  phrase, 
nd  its  prott^an  expressions,  to  nmny  unfortunate  surgeons  in  our 
^ay,  who  have  been  victims  of  *'  blcKid-poisoning,"  are  indubitable 
:facts.     Certainly,  t<uch  may  well  be  Hahnemanians.     General   loss 

(of  vitality  and  susc  ptibility  to  morbid  influences  and  processes, 
BO  graphically  described  by  Hahnemann  in  volume  one  of  the 
Chronic  Diseases — these  have  since  been  their  c^onstant  experience. 
See  also  a  quotation  from  Reynolds  by  Prof.  L*  L.  Danforth, 
Transactioxs  of  tlie  American  Institute  of  Ilomceopathy,  vol, 
1892,  page  267,  in  '* Antisepsis  in  Obstetrics." 

Some  years  since  the  writer  contributed  to  the  TransaciloTis  of 
our  Pennsylvania  State  Society  a  papr,  in  which  the  unity  of 
origin  of  all  con«titutional  taints  was  considered  at  length  from  the 
.standpoint  of  evolution. 

Action  and  Head  ion. — No  range  of  doses  monopolizes  either  the 
"primary^'  or  the  "secondary"  effects  of  a  drug;  nor  are  the 
'*  double  and  opposite  effects"  ascribed  to  all  drugs  to  be  wholly 
found  in  the  action  of  opposite  grades  of  dosage,  large  and  small* 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  large  doses  display  the  primary  in  a  far 
greater  measure  than  do  the  Bmall,  whilst  in  regard  to  the  second- 
ary effects  the  predominant  display  is  just  the  reverse.  Primary 
action  is  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  Secondary  action  is  the  repulse 
of  that  enemy.     In  both  are  signs  of  battle — i.e.,  symptoms. 

The  primary  effect,  in  the  language  of  Allopathy,  is  called  *'the 
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physiological  action/'  This  being  transient,  is  regarded  as  of  Utile 
or  no  specific  individuality  or  gignificance  for  any  given  drug;  yel 
in  such  quarters  it  is  held  to  be  the  only  possible  medicinal  action  of 
any  drug,  to  be  maintained  by  ever-increasing  dose^i,  acconling  la 
the  surgical  idea.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  doses,  as  well  as 
the  S{>ei'ific  individuality  of  Homoeopathic  remedies,  are  absurd  Ije- 
y*)nd  depcription. 

In  taking  sueli  a  position,  however,  tliey  themselves  neoesaariljr 
commit  the  glaring  absurdity  of  ignoring  that  great  law  of  physios, 
viz., '*  action  and  reaction  are  equal."  Further,  they  ignore  the 
added  vital  vesintnncQ  against  all  things  inimit^l;  and  still  further, 
the  fact  that  all  drugs  are,p<?r  sr,  thus  inimical  in  tlieir  primtiry  io- 
fluence.  The  materialistic  and  the  vital rstic  philosophies  alike,  and 
throughout,  support  our  view  in  this  matter.  The  secondary  h  the 
pemianeni  and fnal— the  cui*afive  eflfect. 

Natural  law.  however,  as  generally  recognized,  is  rarely  un^^ondi- 
tional,  and  this  *'  law  of  reaction  "  is  conditionetl  by  an  importanl 
proviso,  VIZ.,  that  the  preceding  ''action"  be  neither  destructive 
nor  di*iab!ing. 

The  Homceopathic  law  submits  to  this  self-same  proviso,  and 
hence  it  impliejt  "  the  minimum  dose,*'  with  couf'ervative  repetition, 
acconiing  to  the  medical  idea.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  dubmita  to 
but  one  other,  viz,,  the  ciirahilih^  of  the  given  case.  M^ith  ihett 
provisos,  surely  "  likes  are  cured  by  likes/' 

3.  Diagnostic  and  pathognomonic  symptomatology  are  too  well 
valued  and  understood  to  need  more  than  mention  here,  but  a 
lliorough  course  of  instruction  must  specifically  include  them; 
only,  the  physician  should  be  able  always  to  distinguish  drug- 
symptoms  from  those  proper  to  the  **  natural  history  "  of  the  dis- 
ease per  ae. 

4.  Pharmacodynamic  mftapiomatofogy  is  the  capital  city  to  which p 
in  Homax)pathic  practice,  all  roads  lead  ;  and  the  *'  totality  *'  ia  tb<i? 
measure  of  the  study.     The  physiological  and  pathologiail  gigtiiS- 
cances,  previously  studied,  here  find   their  higher  illustration  in  fbi? 
proving- records  of  the  materia  medica.     Indeed,  a  prover  is  doubly 
equipped  for  his  important  work  if  he  has  had  tliis  previous  st    f 
but  l»e  must  avoid  the  error  of  writing  down  his  subjective  [. 
logiml  opinions  in  place  of  giving  a  faithful  statement  of  the  ob- 
served  phenomena,      StiJI,  symptoms   understood    are   symptoms 
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^morabered,  and  both  prover  and  student  should  understand  all 
that  IS  possible.  Even  single  symptoms,  understood,  illuminate 
the  totality,  as  above  shown. 

The  diagnoplfc  powers  of  the  rnind  will  here  find  a  most  diiBcult 
yet  mortt  remunerative  employment. 

Here,  again y  the  Rtpertortf  of  Jahr  and  Possart  affords  a  prac- 
tical analytic  handbook.  Each  cimpter,  indeed^  h  Ml  of  points  for 
paraliei  or  for  consecutive  study  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  eymp- 
tomatology* 

The  strictly  Hahnemannian  and  tire  final  use  of  a  repertory  is  as 
an  index  to  the  materia  mediae,  where,  only,  the  salient  symptoms 
are  found  in  their  fulness,  and  thence  the  totality;  consulting  the 
provings  proper  under  some  one,  and  then  others,  of  the  several 
remedies  therein  snggented — examining  the  various  driigs,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  order  of  their  a|»parent  similarity,  until  the  Vhost 
simitar  is  found. 

These  |>rovings  are  the  sanchim  snndonim  of  symptoraatohigy. 

5,  Proffnostic  Sympfomalohffy. — *'Deiiling  in  futures''  is  a  business 
phra^  which  applies  well  to  the  physician's  work.  It  requires 
close  study.  In  the  evolution  of  disease  the  outcome  is  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  this  is  judgeil  by:  1.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
malady.  2,  The  intensity  of  the  particular  attack  of  the  same. 
3.  The  importance  of  the  sjiecially  affected  organs  and  the  amount 
of  their  involvement.  4.  The  amount  of  pliysiologioa!  error.  5, 
Heredity,  age,  sex.  6.  Vital  force,  and  the  means  at  hand  of  sus- 
taining it,  by  food  and  other  hygienic  conditions,  (And  here,  be 
it  observed,  that  to  the  followers  of  Hahnemann,  the  conAtltutionat 
status  is  Qver  paramount f  and  iU  symptonis  of  the  high^^t  rank).  7. 
The  environment,  us  a  whole,  is  to  each  patient  an  individual 
factor,  intensely  Ix^ariug  upon  prognosis*  This,  too,  has  its  symp- 
tomn^  mainly  in  the  sphere  of  '*  conditions  *^  of  aggravation  and 
amelioration,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  wider  field  for  interpretative 
study.  8.  Lastly,  prognosis  rests,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  treatment,  a  fact  to  which  our  school  is  fully  alive. 

However,  the  mere  outcome  of  the  disease  itself  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  subject  The  action  of  every  premripiion  is  a  proper  subject 
of  scrutiny  and  forethought,"  The  proftaAiVf/Zca  of  aggravation  and 
amelioration;  the  reasons  for  the  same;  the  pieriods  of  probable 
OCcurrenoe;  the  interpretation  of  paroxi/»mal  and  other  changes; 
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the  incidental  drug-inr>vn)j^  whirlj  nray  «^roji  out,  iutt»n(ie<i  u 
their  recognition,  anticipation,  and  guidance,  aoraetimes  tlieir  oiJen 
prediction — these  are  a  part  of  onr  daily  dutjr,  aod  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  definite  8tndy  and  teaching. 

In  all,  the  syvtptonis  of  the  given  case  must  play  a  great  part  and 
require  close  study.  The  chair  of  clinioal  medicine  has  this  field 
for  its  own. 

6>  Therapeutic  SympiomaJioloffy. — ^This  is  the  climax  of  our  work, 
and  it  includes  all  the  re^t.  Whatever  their  help,  however^  nece^- 
sity  lnnd$  uSj  for  the  prei^ent  and  after  all,  to  the  mechanism  of 
Hahnemann's  methwl  as  laid  down  in  the  Organon,  In  porsning 
it  we  may  yet  invoke  the  aid  of  Bfenninghausen,  with  his  fourfold 
classification  of  symptoma — 'Mocationj  senaation,  condition,  and  a^ 
sociation"  (or  concomitants);  also  of  Hering,  with  his  eseay  oo 
Hahnemiinn's  Ihrce  Rules.  All  of  this  relates  closely  with  the 
Selection  of  the  Remedy, 

"Taking  the  case/'  by  the  rules  of  Hahnemann,  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  theraputic  sympti>matology  j  the  use  of 
the  Repertory  and  of  the  Materia  Mediea  duly  follows*  To  lie 
able  to  do  these  rapidly  and  snecessfully  is  a  nec»i*4ary  attain nimt, 
and  no  Homreopathie  [diysician  is  prepared  for  his  work  who  lia^ 
not  become  fiurly  expert  therein  ;  hence,  no  college  has  fulHIIccl  its 
contract  with  ite  students  which  fails  to  thus  qualify  them  by  9p€ei€tl 
and  Careful  instruction. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  a  remark  of  Dr,  J,  T.  Teraple>  of  St, 
Louis,  thirty- five  years  ago,  and  which  has  proved  invaluable  lo 
me,  VIZ, :  "I  find  my  best  aelections  of  remedies  are  made  uader 
the  rubric,  ** Generalities." 

I  agree  largely  with  him,  bnt  would  eittend  this  term  so  an  to 
include  all  that  fiOlows  it  in  an  arranged  proving,  viz.,  skin,  sleep, 
fever,  conditions ;  also,  and  above  all,  mental  stat^,  together  with 
related  attitudes  and  aetioTis.  Alt  these,  grouped  onder  tiie  one 
heading,  expra?s  strikingly  the  whole  constitutional  status. 

Minute  Lodtlizatioiis. — Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  raay  son 
times,  on  the  other  han<l,  get  our  best  indications  in  the  mlnu 
locali:jtiion« :  but  that  these  readily  harmonize  with  the  other,  l^ 
plain  enough. 

Dr*  Jacob  Jeanes,  of  Philadelphia,  was  an  expert  in  this  line  of 
study,  e.g.f  in  his  discovery  of  the  specific  relation  of  Stramonimn 
to  the  hip-johit,  especially  of  the  left  side. 
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Dr.  A.  Fellger  also  contributed   to  it;  as  in  his  iridirations  for 

Aufum,  Mercury,  and  KaU  btchroinicum  in  syphilis,  relating  them, 

r^pectively,  to  the  pulute,  the  fauces,  and  the  j)harynx  ;  and  many 

others  might  he  named.     The  best  guide  in  this  particular  study 

is   Allen's    edition  of   Bamnhu/liauams    TherapciUic    Pocket- Book 

or  repertory,  in  which   'Mocality''  is  pretty  thoroughly   wrought 

out,  and  the  **fiidej*"  of  the  body,  etc.,  presented  under  each  head- 

i  ijg.     Further  minuttuem,  however,  mn   be  secured   by  subsequent 

a:*eferenc©  to  the  Materia  Medica,  and  by  clinical  observation* 

Again,  Dr.  Lipj^  recognized  a  point  of  the  greatest  pra<!tical  sig- 
nificance in   reference  to  ;v7iV/yrom  medicinal  paUiailvva  ^^  witW  as 
Crocu  palliatives  of  other  kinds;  for  instance,  from  cx)ffee,  from  alco- 
liol,   from   vinegar.     Dr.  Hering,  In  bid  Maietna   Mediate   under 
many  renicdies,  observes  the  same  principle^  iu  the  rubric  ** Other 
Drugs/*  as  to  both  amelioration  and  aggrav^atiou,  etc.,  of  these  upon 
the   proviug-symptoms   and   the  therapeutic  effects,      Hering  and 
Lippe  alike  would   regard   such   indications   merely  as   additional 
reasons  fur  the  choice  of  or  ohjecticm  to  the  remedy  under  study, 
i.e.,  when  the  patient  is  worse  or  better,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
such  palliatives  or  from  such  **otlicr  drug^s*'  when  taken  surrepti- 
tiously by  the  patient  or  of  his  own  self-treatment* 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  school  have  taken  an  opposite 
view  of  this  subject,  especially  if  such  palliatives*  form  a  part  of  the 
"folk-lore**  of  the  common  people.  Dr.  Ilering  himself  venerated 
this  sort  of  folk-lore.  Hahneinaon  has  rescued  many  a  medical 
tradition  as  to  the  powers  of  drugs.  Teste,  in  his  Materia  Medica^ 
has  scrupulously  done  the  same,  believing  that  there  is  more  than 
j>alliutiou  therein,  even  cure,  provided  jioteutizatiou  and  individu- 
alization be  invoked.  Following  this  lead,  Macfarlan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  view  of  the  traditional  and  empirical  use  of  common  tar 
[Pix  Uqidda)  for  the  cure  of  skiu  diseases,  potcntized  it  for  internal 
use;  and  now  Pix  liquida  provea  itself  almost  specific  in  eczema 
and  alopcecia. 

** Symptoms  which  are  strange,  characteristic,  and  peculiar'' — 
parapluased  by  Prof.  C.  G,  Raue  as  "  queer  symptoms  *' — are  of  the 
highest  therapeuiie  rank,  both  in  natural  diseiises  and  in  the  Materia 
Medica  according  to  Hahnemann,  and  require  special  study.  They 
may  be  wholly  irrelevant  in  pathology  as  now  understood,  being 
often  merely  personal,  but  they  are  in  subtle  relation  with  the  con- 
stitutional substratum ;  thus  essential. 
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If  none  of  these  indiceB  (**  dmracieruttics'*  **  kf^ottis,^*  etc.)  b 
spicuous  ill  a  given  case,  the  drudgery  of  studying  the  whole  totality 
of  symptoms  in  detail  can  yet  lead  to  the  true  aioiilimum.  In  the 
very  early  days,  when  our  Materia  Mediea  embraced  but  few  drugs, 
and  all  the  provings  were  short,  it  waj^  no  great  task  to  study  the 
whole,  at  any  time,  or  even  to  keep  it  mostly  in  memory  ;  but  this 
ftan  no  longer  be  said. 

The  writer  once  sought  a  remedy  for  a  case  of  intermittent  fever ; 
chill  beginning  on  the  right  side,  Taking  Jahr's  Si^mpfomen-Cb^JrXt 
he  examined  the  "  Fever"  rubric  of  every  drug,  and  found  under 
JRhus  iox,,  **  the  left  fiide  of  the  body  felt  hot,  and  the  right  side 
eold,*'  etc.  Examining  for  the  other  symptoms — pains,  etc.,  this 
drug  wa*3  found  to  have  all  of  them;  and  Rhus  iox.  was  then  known 
to  be  the  remedy. 

In  this  work  the  ubiquitous  four  categories  of  Bcenninghausen 
constitute  the  classes  into  which  the  symptoms  naturally  full.  In 
'*  taking  the  case  "  it  is  desirable  to  express  in  writing,  for  every 
marlrd  fcdture  of  the  same,  all,  or  rather  the  first  three  of  these 
categories.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  their  use  in  the  sul>sec}uent 
choice  of  the  similar  remedy. 

These  categories,  familiarly  called  "  BoBnninghausen*s  Four 
Points,"  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated*  In  taking  the  cafte  and 
in  selecting  the  remefly,  they  are  a  never-failing  guarantee  of  exact 
thought  and  practice. 

Category  1st. — Locality. 

'*         2d. — Sensation  (kind  of  symptom). 
"         3d- — Condition  (of  worse  and  better), 
**         4th. — Concomitants  (or  associations). 

Allen^s  Bmnninghmi^erCs  Therapeutic  Pookd-Book  is  the  hand- 
book for  the  easy  pursuit  of  this  method.  In  every  perfect  study, 
however,  the  final  step  must  be  a  consultation  of  the  Materia 
Medica  (or  **  provings")  under  each  seemingly  similar  reroetly, 
comparlny  each  with  the  others  through  Hahnemann's  schema,  and 
thus  determining  the  identity  of  ili€  mod  mmilar,  which  la  the 
object  in  view* 

This  meth<xl  of  comparison  of  similar  drugs  Is  the  clinical ;  it  is 
distinct  from  the  non-clinical  methods;  and  is  illustrated  in  the 
process  of  selection  of  the  sirailimura  in  any  subtle,  diflicult  cuse 
of  chronic  disease.     (See  Hahnemann's  Three  Rulea^  by  C  HeriJi^) 
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Tliis  consists  in  taking  two  or  mare  drugs,  as  found  bj  meaos  of 

the  index  or  n^pertory  to  be  closely  relate<l  to  the  symptoms  of  the 

case  (as  well  a*?  to  each  other,  of  course),  for  trial.     Opening  the 

J^Iaterla  Medlca  at  each  of  these,  reiid,  rubric  by  rubric,  noting  the 

agreement  of  each  with  the  case  as  previously  written  down* 

Discarding  the  least  similari  the  chief  simile  is  again  compared 
%^ith  the  others^  and  the  bewt  chosen. 

The  ** numerical   method*'  of  finding   the  sirailimiira  is  a  variety 
of  the  foregoing.     Its  most  salient  ex[»ressrou  is  found  in  Dr.  W.  J. 
Cjruernsey's   Bctnninf/hamen.     In  this  the   rubrics  of  the  77/^rrt/3f^- 
^  ic   Pocket-  Book  a  re   p  r  i  n  ted  u  po  n   se  pa  rat  e  hi  n  g  b  1  i  j  >s  of  s  t  i  If  pa  pe  r , 
'Mrilh  the  rank  of  each  drug  thereunder;!,  2,  3,  4,  in  numerals.     Se- 
lecting the  slips  containing  the  various  symptoms^  they  are  place<J, 
€^\de  by  side,  upon  a  table  ;  then  each  drug,  beginning  with  those  of 
liighest  rtink,  is  eonnted  by  adding  all  its  printed  numerals  together. 
The  one  having  the  highest  number  is  held  to  be  the  sirailimum, 
irrespective  of  the  claims  of  keynotes,  etc. 

Individualhatioji  in  practice,  so  insisted  upon  by  Hahnemann 
and  his  true  disciples,  can  surely  be  realissed  through  the  con- 
vergence of  all  these  studies,  ba8e<l  upon  a  faithful  preliminary 
college  drill;  and  thus  the  future  of  Homoeoj>atliic  therapy  may 
prove  an  advance  upon  even  the  wonderful  success  of  the  pioneers! 
The  plan  of  Boenninghausen  separates  the  symptoms  from  each 
other,  as  actually  observed,  and  the  localities  and  kinds  of  symp- 
toms, pains,  etc.,  from  their  conditions  of  aggravation  and  amelior- 
ation, etc*  Now  at  first  sight  this  seems  to  al)oIish  all  prospect  of 
just  combination.  In  practice,  however,  the  drug-genius  is  found 
to  corroborate  and  fully  justify  his  method  by  satisfying  theraj>eu- 
tio  efifects. 

Several  specialticB  In  symptomatology  demand  a  further  continua- 
tion of  this  discuasion,  all  related  to  general  clinical  practice,  and 
catalogued  at  the  beginning  of  this  second  part. 

The  first,  the  Dietetic,  is  recognized  in  these  days  at  its  true 
value  by  many  physicians;  yet  by  too  many,  in  no  scientific  spirit. 
The  perusal  of  Pai^y  on  Food^  and  similar  works,  wtU  be  the  proper 
means  of  studying  this  branch  of  our  present  inquiry. 

Every  one  should  be  prepared,  on  short  notice,  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  patients,  which  is  oftcti  indispensable,  and  occasionally  all- 
suflScient,  to  cure,  from  the  dietetic  staodpoiott 
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Pathological  gymptornaialogy  having  furniiihed  the  facts  and  iu- 
dieatioii8,  of  diabdes,  for  iostauce,  it  h  more  importaat  and  effect  We 
to  regulate  the  diet,  excluding  s^tarches  and  aogars,  than  it  ia  to  give 
me<Hcine,  however  well  chosen. 

In  diarrhceiif  and  the  like,  it  is  frequently  eBaential  tos^top  the  u§e 
of  all  coarse-grained  oereals,  as  granular  oatmeal,  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables or  fruits;  or  at  least,  to  strain  out  of  a  desirable  vegetable 
soup,  all  unrtMluced  lump?,  which  are   iiidige-itihle  antl  aggravating. 

On  the  contrary,  io  constipation,  these  substances  are  most  sa!u- 
tary,  and  are  to  be  prescribed.  Also,  the  profuse  use  of  water, 
especially  at  night  and  morning.  Bxdky  nieals,  not  too  rich  or 
heavy,  and  often  late  at  night  may  be  serviceable.  Eating  fruit  at 
bedtime,  and  just  before  breakf^ist,  with  the  as^istanoe  of  water 
drinking,  is  aperient  in  efiect 

Anti-fat  diet,  and  building-up  diet,  etc.,  all  are  the  outcome  of 
discriminating  study  of  this  kind  of  symptomatology;  and  all 
should  be  carefully  taught  in  the  medical  colleges,  and  at  length. 
This  is  now  much  better  done  than  of  old  ^  but  there  is  room  for 
Improvement* 

7.  Curative symptomniobgy  is  that  which  expresses  the  amcndmefit 
of  function  and  of  tissue-formation  during  the  ti*eatment  of  disease. 
Applying  to  drug-treatment  the  light  afforded  by  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, what  signs  have  we,  as  Homceopaths,  to  guide  our  judgment 
of  its  goi>d  effect?  ? 

The  fii'st,  of  course,  is  diminished  tissue  and  organ-lesion,  as  to 
extent  and  intensity.  Secomlly,  improved  psychical  state.  ThinUy, 
increaseil  physical  strength.  Fourthly,  correction  of  fimctiooal 
errors*  These,  we  have,  in  common  with  all  physicians.  The  oppo- 
eites  are,  a  priori,  unfavorable. 

Again,  in  paroxysmal  diseases,  as  neuralgia,  intermittent  fever, 
etc.,  we  have  an  improved  state  of  secretions,  shown  by  the  tongue, 
the  tkin,  the  bowels,  which  is  a  nine  qua  non^  in  cure,  here.  Further, 
the  ameliomtion  of  the  attacks,  the  shortening  of  the  same,  the  post* 
ponement  of  recurrences,  the  lengthening  of  the  intermissions,  the 
removal  or  improvement  of  complicating  ailments,  the  improvcmeot 
of  the  intermissions,  as  to  special  svmptoms  and  general  well-being. 

On  the  other  hand,  aggravation  of  the  ]:>aroxysm  may  indicate 
only  the  Uom<jeopathic  actiou  of  tlie  drug,  and  require  the  entire 
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ocstiation  of  all  medicine  except  a  placebo  and  a  watchful  waiting 
for  the  ensuing  vital  reaction  to  cure. 

In  constitutional  ailments,  a  gain  in  flesh,  diminii*hed  com  plaints 
c^nd  other  familiar  signs  are  at  hand  to  show  curative  conditiona* 
Tformal  tempei*atnre  may  be  abided,  in  all  sorts  of  cases. 

These  are,  besides,  in  Homoeopathic  practice,  certain  subtle  indica- 
tions wliich  experience  lias  proved  to  he  reliable.     Thus,  miact'ptiblt- 
4iy  to  environment  and  to  other  circumstances,  often  annoying,  dis- 
appears^     Dr.  Lippe  usetl  to  say  of  the  Natram  oarb,  patient,  "  He 
must  carry  an  umbrella  when  the  sun  sliines  hot;  you  ^ive  him 
thb  medicine,  and  lie  no  longer  curries  or  needs  his  umbrella/' 

Again,  in  any  dineapc,  et^pecially  the  acute,  if  the  patient  falla 
as(eep  soon  after  taking  a  dose  of  Homfeopathic  medicine,  it  is  pietty 
good  evidence  of  its  curative  fitness,  and  a  promise  of  good  to 
follow. 

Once  more:  if,  in  all  local  symptoms,  the  person  is  no  better, 
or  even  worse,  yet  in  the  general  sphere  feeU  '*  more  like  himself," 
or,  m  Dn  H.  N.  Guernsey  phrasetl  it,  **  not  Immlly  better,  but  *  all- 
over  better;'"  he  is  lietter,  and  patient  waiting  under  a  placebo,  will 
later  realize  universal  improvement.  Even  in  diplitheria,  with  as- 
surance of  projier  selection  of  remedy,  and  a  single  dose  given,  high, 
in  consultation;  finding,  on  a  se<!ond  visit, some  hours  later,  that  all 
was  in  ttfaiu  quo,  this  great  prescriber  remarket! ;  **  The  patient  is 
certainly  no  worse;  therelbre,  the  bad  tendencies  are  arrested,  at 
least,  and  that  means,  he  is  better;  continue  the  placebo;"  and  the 
thini  visit  justified  this  decision. 

Tlie  same  authority  told  a  scared  doctor,  who  had,  in  a  ca-se  of 
bronclio-pneumonia  in  a  child,  repeated  Bryonia^  200,  no  Til  brain 
symptoms  supervened,  **  Well,  doctor,  you're  nothing  more  to  do; 
give  Sac.  lac,  and  wait,  and  you'll  cure  the  case;  but  do7iH  spoil  it 
by  giving  any  more  active  medicine/*  A  few  hours  demonstrate*! 
that  he  was  right.  It  is  easy  to  "spoil  a  case;"  let  us  beware^ 
therefore,  of  undue  officiousness  in  critical  cases* 

Thus,  pathogenetic  sym|)toms,  "read  bet  wen  the  lineSj"  may  be 
nost  pleasing  to  the  expert;  always  provided  the  drug  be  indeed 
the  simillmum. 

Further:  when  the  *4nmost''  of  the  person,  the  nobler  organS| 
and  the  psyeliic  nature,  grow  better,  and  when  the  symptoms  of 
the  malady  seem  to  move  from  within  outward,  or  from  above 
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downward,  the  patient  Is  better.  And  yet  again,  if  the  lojUd 
toma  (ej^peciuUy  in  chronic  disease^s)  improve  first,  folio  we'd  by  the 
others,  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  appearand,  a  true  and  prrma- 
ncnt  cure  has  commenced,  and  must  he  let  ulone. 

8.  Toxical  syvxpiornalQlofjy  is  fairly  well  taught  now  in  al!  medical 
colleges,  and  we  need  only  to  refer,  besides,  to  the  standard  works 
on  poisons,  under  this  head. 

9.  PathoqeneUc  Symptomatology  has  already  been  hinted  at,  above. 
But  it  requires  distinct  elaboration.  Diagnostic  and  prognostic,  in 
part,  it  may  he  best  studied,  in  thc^ie  relations,  lu  drug  pn>vlngs, 
and  in  therapeutic  medication,  it  is  likely  to  exercise  the  medical 
mind  to  ita  full  capacity,  But  that  capacity  is  too  often  but  puerile, 
even  full  capacity  is  too  often  hut  puerile,  even  among  well-cducat*.^! 
physicians;  and  hence,  the  better  the  teaching  and  drill,  in  the 
college  should  be* 

Lack  of  faith  in  drug  power,  especially  in  attenuated  doses,  emaa* 
culates  the  student's  mind  at  this  critical  juncture — for  such  it  is. 
Such  a  one  should  first  clear  his  horizon  of  these  skeptical  vapors. 
The  records  of  provings  of  insoluble  substances,  as  SUica^  Lt/copo- 
dimny  and  many  more,  and  of  that  familiar  coiuliment  of  our  tabi 
common  salt,  or  Natrum  muriatimimj  and  the  Austrian  re-provi 
of  the  latter,  sweep  away  all  of  the  reasonable  doubts  of  candid 
HomtEopaths ;  aa  witness  Dr.  Watzke,  tlie  &u|:>erintendent  of  the 
last  nanmi.  He  says,  **I  am,  alas!  (I  say,  alas!  for  I  wouhl  much 
rather  have  upheld  the  larger  doses,  which  accord  witli  current 
views) — I  am  compelled  to  declare  myself  for  the  higher  dilutions. 
The  physiological  experiments  made  with  NcUrum  murUittcum,  as 
well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  clinical  results  obtained  therewith, 
speak  decisively  and  distinctly  for  these  preparations.*'* 

Pathogenesis  goes  ham!  in  hand  with  curative  drug-acuon. 
Hahnemann's  original  reason  for  attenuation  was  the  diminution  of 
the  former,  and  was  impressed  that  this  did  not,  by  any  means, 
abolish,  but  only  refined  it* 

Yet,  more;  he  claimed  that  no  dose  yet  known  is  so  amall^  thai 
it  is  inferior  in  strength  to  the  natural  disease  to  becurecl.  Still 
further,  he  held  that  the  cure  depends  upon  that  fact,  and  that  it 
produces,  always,  a  disease  of  like  nature,  and  superior  strengi 
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which  fiupj)lantfl  the  original  disease,  and  thereby,  alone,  can  the 
HomfBopathic  cure,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  effected,  {Organon^  §  24 
to  34  ;  279  to  283).  In  §  29,  he  says,  "an  arti6cial  murhid  affw- 
tion  is  mbsdiuled^tLB  it  were,  for  the  weaker  similar  natural  disease," 
He  also  indicates  that  a  drng-rlisease,  being  brief  and  self- limited, 
provided  the  dose*  Ik?  not  toxic,  it  is  soon  afterwards  terminateil  by 
-the  vital  force,  and  \U  own  self- limitation. 

One  of  our  daily  difliculties  in  Ilomreopathic  practice  is  to  re- 
duce the  morbific  drug-action  to  eomfortaljle  limits.  Any  ad* 
ditional  method  of  limiting  and  controlling  thin  would  be  welcomed. 
One,  that  promises  something,  is  to  give  the  doees,  so  far  as  may  lie, 
immediately  after  meals;  but  thia  h  limited  in  its  applicability. 
Other  timing  of  doses  may  help. 

Now,  in  general,  what  signs  can  be  considered  as  evidence  of 
drug-pathogenesis,  either  in  a  proving,  or  during  its  therapeutic 
administration.  Our  standard  of  comjiarison  has  been  already  set 
up,  viz;  Physiological  symptomatology  ;  and  to  that  we  must  refer. 
Mais  nana  in  corpore  sano — ^the  consent  of  all  healthy  orgaos  and 
functionsi — produces  a  »ynftdhesia — a  total  senile  of  well-being  :  and 
any  deviation  therefrom  means:  **  I  am  sick;*'  and  whenever  a 
drug,  or  other  morbid  influence  has  preceded  such  deviation,  it 
surely  has  some  part,  small  or  great,  in  its  csiusatjon. 

No  one  agent^  however,  emi  claim  the  whole  of  such  causation. 
No  physiological  error  would  be  possible,  of  course,  without  a  |>er- 
sonal,  individual  susceptibility,  atul  this  individual  response. 
kgain,  no  such  eflcct  was  ever  inde[>endent  of  the  existing  environ- 
nent.  In  a  drug*proving,  then,  **  pure  drug^symptoms  "  are  an 
ibsolute  tm|i08sibility ;  and  every  symptom  is  the  outcome  of  the 
three- fold  activity,  viz  ;  of  the  individuality  ;  of  the  envirojiment  ; 
and  of  the  drug  (which  is  but  a  special  form  of  envirooraent,  after 
all,  however).  Now,  the  symptoms  appc-aringat  tlie  apex  of  these 
three  forces  form  the  so-called  d nig- pathogenesis  ;  and  the  three  must 
always  be  reckoned  with, 

Tlie  first  named  U^  of  couree,  modified,  in  disease,  by  a  previous — 
a  fourth  agency,  viz:  the  originating  cause  thereof;  but  the  indi- 
viduality is  there  ;  and  if  the  drug  be  a  true  simile,  the  two  forces 
will  niHitralize  each  other,  up  to  the  point  of  the  '*just  sufficient" 
dopage;  and  cure  results.  If  either  predominate,  the  "symptoms" 
declare  it. 
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Kow,  linw  simll  we  distinguish  symptoms  which  are  present  l>e^ 
cause  of  the  interaction  of  the  drug-force  with  the  others^  aiid  are 
hence  its  fniils(with  their  oid), 

Fii^stly*  If  the  natural  history  of  the  nidividnality,  in  the  state 
of  liealth,  cannot  duplimtea  t^ymptom,  with  the  same  envirowment, 
the  third  factor,  the  drug- force,  muM  be  the  efficient  cause. 

Secondly.  If  previouii  provings  show  that  in  other  individuals, 
the  same  drug  has  displayixl  the  same,  or  very  similar  symptoms, 
they  are  reasonably  sure  to  be  drug-symptoras,  so-mlled. 

Thirdly*  During  tl»e  treatment  of  <1  incase,  consider  the  njitural 
history  thereof;  and  if  the  new  symptom  or  symptoms  l)e  alien  to 
its  natural  history^  the  environment  bei tig  the  same,  the  remaining 
factor,  the  drug  must  be  l)cld  responsible  for  them. 

Fourthly.  Changes  of  environment,  however,  will  initiate  a  corre* 
spending  change  of  symptoms  and  ''conditions"  (or  **  modaliliea'*); 
but  wlihni,  even  the.se  wilt  lie  also  8tami>ed,  cltaractertMticalii/f  by  the 
modifying  force  of  the  drug-factor, 

Fiftldy.  New  psychic  and  mentiil  errors,  pains,  alt<)red  functions, 
obscure  chills,  spasms,  fevers,  etc,  (in  **  Fever  Order'*),  are  the 
common  forms  of  symptoms  prtKlueed  during  treatment  of  disease 
in  the  line  of  drug-pathogenesis  or  so-called  "  Homoeopathic  drag* 
aggravation."  The  latter  phrase,  however,  belongs  more  oorrecUy 
to  the  increase  of  pre-vxidin ff  disense-symptomB  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  drug.  This  following  "low  potencies'*  the  drug  may 
be  pushed  through  such  an  episixle;  the  reaction  following,  with 
more  or  less  effort  of  the  emunctory  or  secreting  organs,  in  the  way 
of  elimination  of  the  drug-excess.  But,  in  using  **  high  potencies'* 
experience  shows  that  a  placebo  is  the  best  answer  to  the  same.  (It 
may  be  here  mentioned  that  a  convulsion  is  the  fair  analogue  af  a 
chill,  in  practice.) 

Supposed  Sources  of  Fallacy  in  Provings. 

The  dommalton  of  subjective  or  of  environment  influences  is  no 
a  sufficient  ground  for  cx>ndemning  a  proving.  The  former  simply 
announcte  the  kind  of  individuality  most  susceptible  to  the  other  two 
factors  when  acting  tcrgcther ;  and  the  proper  grouping  of  observed 
symptoms  will  depend  upon  making  use  of  the  subjec^tive  or  pergonal 
symptoms  in  conjundion  witJi  tlkose  allcratiom  which  are  excited  by 
the  other  factors,  viz,,  the  drug  plus  the  environment. 
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Again,  the  symptoms  ilirectlj  traceable  to  enmr&nment  only,  one  may 
stippose,  do  not  fall  short  of  the  scientific  requirement,  as  ex|>erieDce 
ghows,  and,  a  priori^  it  must  be,  that  a  compound  suscrptibility  exists  ; 
the  other  two  factors,  the  individnality  plus  the  drug,  prepare  the 
total  physiology  for  certain  responses  to  each  kind  of  possible  environ- 
mmf,  (No  proving  is  absohuely  complete  short  of  the  test  of  all  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  alt  kinds  of  individuality.) 

My  own  proving  of  Gihanium  in  April,  1861,  illustrates  all  this. 
Reading  the  telegrams  from  Charleston,  S.  C*,  concerning  the  battle 
ftt  Fort  Sumter,  my  system,  in  its  original  individuality,  had  been 
tjo  modified  by  two  weeks'  use  of  the  drug  that  **  threaten ings  of 
diarrhoea"  always  followed,  and  I  stopped  the  proving  in  the  belief 
that  the  further  re<'ord  of  surh  symptoms  would  be  misleading  and 
fallacious.  But  Dr.  ilering  knew  better,  and  he  announced  that 
'* fAcre  is  the  keynote  of  Geh(mium!^^  This  was  also  the  "latest 
symptom/' 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  many  striking  pathogenetic  symptoms 
often  arising  after  the  taking  of  a  drug  by  the  sick?  These  have 
often  proved  intensely  characierijitlr  i>f  the  remedy  ;  but  their  use  is 
hazardous,  and  cannot  be  approved  until  further  cautious  experiment 
has  eliminated  all  chances  of  error*  In  cases  where  several  remedies 
have  been  taken  this  rule  is  urgent  indeed. 

Surgical  »i/mplom(ttology  is  now  so  well  studied  that  it  will  here 
8uffi(H%  in  the  main,  to  refer  to  the  current  authorities.  Several 
[mints^  however,  closely  concerning  the  general  practitioner  must  be 
here  spec^ified. 

First.  Septic  fever.  Some  rise  of  temperature,  after  the  shock  of 
an  injury  or  an  operation,  is  only  reparative  and  salutary;  let  us  call 
it  "primary  fever/'  But  if  this  do  not  fall  in  a  day  or  so,  or, 
having  fallen,  slmll  again  rise,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  used 
at  least  twice  daily,  it  is  ''secondary'*  or  "septic  fever,"  and  the 
only  thought  then  must  be  to  open,  irrigate,  and  disinfect  the  wound- 
territory  thoroughly.  The  Homa»npatliic  dilutions  w^ill  perform 
their  accustomed  work  all  the  same  afterwards,  especially  the  lower, 
but  not  exclusively. 

Second.  In  peritoniti'^  frequency  of  |nilse  is  more  significant  than 
rise  of  temperature*  Thus,  the  greatest  of  signs  in  universal  sur- 
gical symptomatology  are  to  be  found  in  the  temperature  and  the 
pulse. 
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Third,  and  la**il\%  in  hflemorrhage,  be  in  ehilU,  the  t*»nipo nature  j^ 
the  test,  t,e,  a  fall  to  97*^  F.  or  below. 

General  Pharmacodynamics. 

Part  IV* — BjislhI  npon  the  Organon^  and  rearrangeinent  of  prov- 
ings  in  accordance  with  the  type  of  Inlej^tient  Fever ^  etCt 

It  has  been  said,  by  some  (Dr.  Dickson  of  LondoOi  and  others), 
that  "all  disease  is  Intermittent  Fever.*'  Certainly,  this  dictum 
will  but  confirm  the  experience  of  many  physicians  practicing  in 
malarial  districts;  for,  every  day,  it  seems  to  lie  restated  by  Nature. 
Even  in  non-malariid  cxju n tries,  so-called,  close  observation  supplies 
a  plenty  of  illustrations  in  the  course  of  varied  diseases. 

Drug  Di^ea^es  are  no  exc*ept ion.  Plainly,  this  must  ap|>ear  U*  every 
Ilaboemannian;  for,  **  every  drug  may  cure  Intermittent  Fever" 
if  duly  individualized;  the  natural  ami  the  artilicial  disease  alike 
presenting  abundant  variations— in  proportion  of  Jstages,  in  sequence 
of  the  same,  in  conoomiiaats  of  each,  in  conditions  of  aggravatioa 
and  amelioraiion,  etc.  etc.  Gf'neraltiie^  of  aJl  kindu  are  ea^^ily  assign- 
able to  '^stages,"  and  are  extremely  signifieant. 

Oom|)aring  these  in  detail,  stage  by  stage,  we  observe: 

a.  Certain  general  and  lo<*al  symptoms  uf  every  drug  proving, 
regardless, /iro  tern,  of  the  mere  date  or  observed  order  of  occurrence. 
assimilate  with  acute  phtfsiologicol  depression  ;  in  other  wunk,  %riih 
the  cokl  stage  or  "chill."  Such  symptoms,  whatever  their  date,  are 
easential/i/  **  primary,"  and  represent  truly  the  iuitial  ahoek  of  the 
drug  diseiise. 

i.  Another  set  of  symptoms  corresponds,  accurately  and  thoroughlvt 
with  acute  phifsiological  exaliaiion^  yet  a  minus  of  aecretion,  aldo 
irrespective  of  date;  in  other  words,  with  the  hoi  stage.  This  ia 
still  a  "primary"  form  under  Hahnemann's  nomenclature,  being 
simply  a  fuller  development  of  the  morbid  impression  and  of  the 
vital  disturbance  thereby ;  but  incipient  secondary  vital  reaction  has 
now*  begun  to  mingle  with  tlie  primary  effect. 

c.  A  third  set  of  symptoms,  usually  following  the  hot  stage, 
appears  in  intermittent  fever  with  a  plus  of  secretion,  the  awttiting 
stage  or  remission.  In  remittent  fever  it  does  nM  ripen  into  a  full 
m^trmission;  in  intermittent  fever  this  dues  ha|ipeu ;  but  in  lK)th 
cases  this  stage  is  evidence  of  oeu^  phy»iohgical  exhautiion;  the 
primary  effect  is  not  quite  abolished,  yet  it  ia  subsiding  with  gradual 
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approach  of  vital  or  curative  '*  reaction/'  which  is  synonymous  with 
*•  secondary  efFect."     This  is  imperfect  ami  uncertain  in  remission, 
l:iowever,  which  imf>lies  important  congrstion  or  oilier  lesion,  prevent- 
i  wig  complete  intermission  and  having  an  evil  prognosj!*,     Neverthe- 
Icss,  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  in  Inith  the  hot  and  the  sweating 
stages  vital  reaction  approaches  nearer  anti  nearer,  nay,  has  already 
«rH>ramenced.     Corresponding  symptonia  of  such  a  state  in  a  drug 
proving  are  to  he  diagnosed  and  to  be  p larked  under  this  head. 
■  rf.  A  fourth  state,  with  definite  symptoms,  is  seen  in  a  completed 

intprmIs.**ion — the  "apyrexia,"     The  sjime  class  of  symptoms,  gen- 
eral and  local,  are  to  be  sought  antl  noted  in  every  proving,  and  the.«e 
Tieing  amelinrative,  compared   with   the  first  three,  they  may  be 
a^garded  as  mainly  **  secondary/*     They  have,  however,  sr^rne  resid- 
ua) organic  lesions  for  their  liasis,  and  mean  inoompUie  reaction  only, 
e.  A  fifth,  more  advanced  state,  is  the  stage  of  Seqwefm,  that  is, 
the  organic  and  functional  lesions  remaining  after  the  paroxysmal 
stages  have  pas8e<l,  perhaps  entirely  ceased,     In  heroic  provivgs  this 
may  also  be  distinguished  and  should  be  classified  as  a  sulxli vision 
of  the  secondary  reaction,  still  blended  with  relics  of  the  "primary 
effect." 

/.  Recovery  is,  sixthly,  pfr/Vr*/<»d  "secondary  effect/*  Its  symp- 
toms are  subtle  often,  but  negative.     Practically,  health  is  reached. 

g.  A  seventh  stage  of  intermittent  fe%^er  must  sometimes  !je  noted, 
vi2.,  that  of  periodic  recurrence.  The  symptoms  of  the  original 
**  primary  effect  *'  reappear  and  are  to  l>e  clawed  as  such,  not  as  any 
part  of  the  ''reaction  of  the  vital  principle  **  or  *' secondary  effect/* 
Indeed,  it  is  a  clear  testimony  to  organic  sequelae,  apparent  or 
occult. 

A.  In  every  proving  a  careful  study  of  the  symptoms  will  enable 
one  to  distinguitih  their  relation  to  the  several  stages  of  intermittent 
fever,  and  the  resulting  groups  may  then  be  arranged  in  the  fore- 
going  succession — the  true  perap^efite  of  the  drag-dlseciM  pidure^ 
which  thereby  becomes  luminous,  continuous,  natural,  regardless  of 
varying  temperaments  of  pro  vers,  varying  dosage,  and  dates  of 
symptoms,  and  of  their  written  or  printed  sequences,  resulting  from 
such  empirical  reasons. 

L  Instrad  of  copying  the  sym[»toms  in  this  **  fever  order,'*  it  may 
suffice  to  so  mark  them  thai  they  may  be  read  at  a  glance  in  that 
order,     PencHn  of  divers  colors   being   provided,  Wttc  dots  l>efore 
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certain   symptoms   would    place   them    under   ** chill    stoge;"  n 
utidtT  **  liot  stiige  ;"  yeilow^  '*  sweating  stage;"  green,  for  apyrexia; 
blacky  far  seqiiclje^  etc* 

jf.  Natural  dhmseSf  as  well  as  drug-provings,  develop  tn  the 
fever  onUr,  Even  chronic  di^^eajies  bIiow  it;  and  no  perfect  mmtU 
between  disease  and  drug  can  exist  witbont  regard  l>eing  had  to 
this  same  fever  order  and  to  the  febrile  Mages,  one  or  all  (niiture 
soraetiniea  seems  to  skip  one  or  more),  which  truly  ai^simiUitc  the 
symptom-grouj>s  of  the  case  and  its  remedy,  Hahnemann's  remarks 
on  intermittent  fever  {Organon^  §  239,  235,  236,  etc.)  apply  thor- 
ougldy  to  all  forms  of  disease  and  to  nearly  all  remedy  ^selection  and 
administration. 

k.  One  can  now  apprec^iate  how  insufficient  is  mere  date  as  si  cri* 
terion  of  *' primary  *^  and  *' secondary  "  symptom:^.  In  fact,  a6*o- 
hite  confrasfs  of  all  sorts  are  ahliorrent  to  nature;  and  as  in  the 
fevers,  all  seeming  contradictions  blend  somewhere,  even  in  date.  • 

This  ohl  notion  recently  cropped  out  when  a  Homoeopath ic  phyi- 
cian  declareil  that  **as  the  primary  symptoms  of  drugs  alone  can 
guide  to  the  simiHmum,  the  secondary  (nr  late)  symptoms  have  oo 
right  to  any  place  in  the  materia  medica/' 

The  dale  of  a  symptom  in  a  proving  depends  on  varying  eircum- 
ntanoes^  as  tem|>erament,  dose,  time  of  taking,  repetition,  and  envi- 
ronment, and  hence  is  fallacious  as  a  tent. 

Furthermore,  under  this  head,  Dr.  C.  Hering,  after  long  expe- 
rience, decidetl  that  the  very  laied  symptoms  of  any  proving  are 
probably  the  m<mt  ckaraderistie. 

To  all  this  a  climax  is  needed  for  eiich  drug — a  kf-t/stone,  as 
were — C'omplcting  and  perfecting  tlie  symptomatic  arch  and  iiniti 
the  primary  and  secondary  abutments  with  a  single  phrase  for  each 
related  but  antagonistic,  and  expressing  its  ^r^ii'u*.  Diagnofntt  from 
the  *' totality  of  symptoms*^  is  the  means  by  which  this  end  is 
reach eiL  The  search  in  itself  is  a  fascinating  and  valuable  ejcer- 
cise. 

All  symptoms,  primary  and  secondary,  naturally  grou|i  them- 
selves around  these  two  in  the  oomplctcil  picture,  but  in  their  proper 
**  fever  order/* 

KhmfraiionH. — Thus,  in  Acmiite  we  find  in  the  '•primary"  range 
AXXiou8  i«E.STi,Ess.\ESS;  in  the  *•  secondary  '*  range,  reptii-e-uk£ 
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In  AV*ri«  toTf  priroary,  rheumatic  restlebsnebs  ;  sec*oodary, 

TYPHOID    UNCONSriOUaNESS. 

In  HymcyamuSf  turbulext  restlessness  versus  profound 
STUPOR  for  primary  and  secondary  Btutes,  respectively. 

In  Arsenmim,  PRasrRATED   resiles^sness    verjsas   death^like 

COLLAPSE. 

In  Chamomilta^  walking  about  like  a  caged  animal  versiis 

IXJOGED,  quiet    IXCIVlLfTY. 

Ferrum^    WALKING    about    to    relieve    severe    dull    pain 

versus  ANEMIC  inertia. 

Bdlttdonni^  hasty  activity  versus  dreamy  stupor. 

Bryofita,  dryness  OF secretioxs  versus  a  colliquative  state. 

(hlcarea  carb.,  obesity  versus  emaciation. 

Sulphur^  excessively  busy  manner  versus  laziness. 

These  processes  of  study  are  perfectly  in  touch  with  all  others, 
afford ing  assistance  to  all,  Innd ranee  to  none, 

Tlie  suhjeet  may  yet  be  viewed  from  a  variety  of  other  stand- 
points, helpfully;  but  in  this  place  emphasis  may  again  be  laid 
upon  the  only  one  of  these  which  can  never  be  spare*! — that  of  t*o?i 
Bwnnlnghaufien*  His  analysis  of  *'  the  totality  of  symptoms  "  may 
appear  to  s^onie  very  mechanical,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  arrangement 
of  his  indisijcusable  repertory.  To  rec^apitulate,  its  numerous  divi- 
sions constitute  four  esseutial  partSy  viz. : 

1.  *' Location"  (of  symptcHu).  , 

2.  ''Sensation"  (or  '*  kind  of  pain,"  or  "of  symptom  "). 

3.  *' Condition  "  (of  aggravations  and  of  ameliorations). 

4.  *'  Combination  "  (or  "  concomitants  '■). 
Added  to  these  is  the  final  one  of  ** relationships"  (or  '*corapari- 

Great  refinements  and  minutiae  are  pogsible  and  valuable  under 
every  one  of  these  heads,  and  thus  the  all-important  indtvidualities 
of  both  the  j>erdon  and  the  drug  are  to  be  discovered  and  to  be 
matched,  the  one  with  the  other;  aided  by  carefully  wriiing  down 
all  the  phenomena,  whether  of  a  drug  or  of  a  patient,  un<Ier  these 
four  heads,  and  in  this  order.  A  brief  but  attentive  reading  of  the. 
Materia  Medica  will  give  a  strong  impression  of  such  refineraenta 
and  minutiae;  and  by  parallel,  si multanetius,  comparative  reading 
of  Mmilar  drugs  their  differences  will  grow  more  and  more  con- 
spicuous also. 
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The  practieal  appliVation  of  von  Bceanioghaiisen^s  method  has  pr 
diiee<l  a  vast  harvest  in  the  hands  of  our  pioneers;  as,  von  B.  him- 
self; his  pupils,  Carroll  Dunham,  Ad.  Lippe,  and  others,  a»  well  a^* 
Hering,  Guernsey,  and  many  more. 

The  free  use  of  this  or  of  eome  similar  repertory  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  selef^tion  of  the  remedy  and  will  gradually  giv^  large 
and  rapid  mastery  of  cases  and  of  the  Materia  Medica,  However, 
a  word  of  caution  is  here  needed,  to  wit :  a  repertory,  after  all,  in 
but  a  disjointeil  catalogue  (classified,  it  is  true)  of  symptoms.  It 
scarcely  shows  the  perspective  of  anything ;  this  can  be  found  only 
in  the  Materia  Medica  proper.  But  we  find  the  greatest  usefiilnes*^ 
in  both  when  we  employ  the  repertory  as  a  simple  indrx  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  so  economize  precious  time  and  energy  in  our 
work  of  selection  or  of  a  priori  study. 

For  bedside  use,  a  **  repertory  of  modalities*'  (of  "conditions"  of 
aggravations  and  ameliorations) — after  von  B.,  a  very  little  book^— 
often  gives  great  help  to  one  who  already  has  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  remedies  of  our  school.  It  can  be  carried  in  the  medi- 
cine ease  or  pocket,  and  attracts  little  if  any  attention  or  criticism. 
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It  is  most  interesting  to  note  the  apparent  proneness  of  divers 
drugs  to  display  their  effects— each,  in  its  own  peculiar  way — ^in 
certain  organs, in  the  first  place;  as,  Mercur^^  Chelidonium  and  Nux 
rom.  in  the  liver;  Phosphorus  and  Tartar  emetic^  in  the  lungH ;  Bet- 
ladmina  and  Gelsanium^  in  the  brain ;  etc.  Alterapts  have 
been  made  to  select  remedies  by  this  crude  relationship,  for  the  cure 
of  diseases,  under  the  name,  **  Organopathy."  But  this  is  alto- 
gether too  general  a  metho<l  to  answer  the  precim  demands  of  the 
sick  organism,  and  is  now  little  more  than  a  tra<lition  among  us* 

Timue-affiniiy  of  drugs  is,  however,  usually  recognizee! ;  as  thk, 
phos.  for  bony  tissues;  Bryonia  for  fascia,  etc.  One  argument, 
indeed,  against  Organopathy,  is  that  no  one  drug  can  meet  the 
needs  of  any  one  organ,  since  it  contains  a  variety  of  diverse  tissut^, 
each  requiring  a  distinct  remedy  or  remedies,  when  inflamed,  for 
instance  ;  and  besides,  as  the  organ  has  its  nervous  supply  from  a 
plurality  of  sources,  a  plurality  of  nerve- remedies  at  the  same  time 
contend  for  the  choice. 
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Hausmaon  and  Sob  ussier  have  elaborated  this  subject.     (See,  in 
jiarticular,  Schussler's  Tt&chw  Tii^ue  Remedies.) 

Q>nJitItn(ional  ajinities  are  another  branch  of  the  same*  Grau- 
"vogPa  work  on  Ilornooopathy  is  largely  occupied  with  its  develoi*- 
.Kneot.  He  recognizee  therein,  the  composition  of  organic  bodie^^ 
^rotn  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — ^the  human  body,  in 
particular.  The  excess  of  some  element  or  elements,  or  deficiency 
^jf  some  other  (which  results  the  siime  way),  is  largely  the  basis  of 
disease,  or  at  lea^it,  is  commonly  coexistent  with  it,  and  modifies 
T)oth  it  and  ita  treatment.  In  short,  pathology  is  sustained,  and 
^herapeuties  is  applied  to  cure,  alike  through  the  channel  of  such 
<?onBtitational  conditions. 

Acconling  to  Grauvogl,  these  are  to  be  placed  in  three  olaases, 
according  to  the  pre<lorainanct3  of  elements,  viz : 

1.  The  carbo-nitrogcnoid  constitution;  (the  non-diminative ; 
^\Uihmnia '' )    Sulphur  is  its  drug-type. 

2*  The  hydrogenoid  constitution  ;  (the  flabby,  watery ;  "  hy- 
drmiiUt.^*)     Nairummilph,  represents  this. 

The  ozygenoid  constitution  ;   (the  inflammatory,  combustible, 
brilej  the  emaciating,  wasting,  consumptive).     Fa^rum  is  its  type. 
Other  classifioatious  there  are,  but  tliis  must  here  suffice.     Grau- 
vogl's  work  is  accessible,  and  should  be  studied,  in  this  connection. 

The  Sides  of  ike  Body  and  their  Drug-Affiniiiet. 

Nothing  in  Homoeopathy  appears  more  fanciful,  to  the  ordinary 
Allopathic  mind,  than  our  claim  that  drugs  show  a  preferential 
relation  to  one  side  of  the  body  and  its  parts,  or  to  the  other,  Ou 
the  other  hand,  nothing  is  better  established  in  fact. 

Theoretically,  and  a  priori,  a  clear  diversity  of  sides  should  ex- 
ist ;  since  the  superior  nutrition  of  the  right  side  should  assure  us 
of  its  positive  electric  polarity,  with  the  left  side  negative.  And 
so  OQ  ;  for  the  same  is  true  of  the  front  as  compared  with  the  back 
parte  ;  also,  of  the  inner  parts,  as  compared  with  the  outer  ;  all  nor- 
mal  flow  of  force  being  from  within,  outward.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  head  as  related  to  the  extremities.  The  chemical  nature  of 
the  secretions  at  positive  and  negative  poles  is  characteristically  dif- 
ferent— alkaline  and  acid,  etc. 

Again,  the  sides  of  the  body  are  vastly  influenced,  in  sensation 
and  function,  by  the  asymmetrical   location  of  tbe  internal  viscera. 
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Thus,  the  liver  is  located  mainly  on  the  right  side ;  and  the  r!^h 
sJwulder^  as  is  well  known,  is  the  special  seat  of  its  sjmp^tbeti 
pains. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  certain  drugs  "act  on  the  liver," 
specifically  ;  and  necessarily,  such  drugs  have  a  marked  palhologi- 
ca\  syraptoraatic  affinity  for  the  right  side.  A  marked  iustaoee  i>* 
found  in  Chelidonium, 

Once  more — the  heart  is  located  mainly  in  the  left  side  of  tlje 
chest.  Strongly  related  to  this  organ  and  its  surroundings  and 
sympathies,  is  Lachesis — a  serj>ent  poison.  Necessarily,  therefore, 
Lftchem^  is,  so  far  forth,  a  **  left-sided  remedy,"  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk,  at  least. 

All  of  these  affinities  are  given  clearly,  in  Allen's  Barrminghau- 
8€n''H  Pocket- Booh. 

At  this  last  point,  however,  a  new  element  appears.  LacheM 
also  aifects  the  liver,  on  the  right  side,  and  hehiw  the  heart^mas?, 
and  other  left-sided  upper  organs  with  which  it  clearly  affiliates, 
as  the  tonsil*  Dr.  Hering,  in  view  of  the  spiral  tijpe  of  all  living 
forms,  saw  in  this,  only  a  natural  continuity  of  structural  relation- 
ship, and  expressed  it  hy  the  formnla— *'  upper  left,  lower  right/' 
Iihus^  on  the  contrary,  is  **  upper  right,  lower  left/* 

Again,  Belladonna  shows,  in  nearly  all  organs,  a  preference  for 
the  right  side,     Cldna^  in  like  manner,  for  the  lejt  mdc 

All  '*  antipsorics,"  the  cardinal  remedies  for  "psora,"  the  prin- 
cipal **  chmnic  miasm "  of  Hahnemann,  appear  to  develop  their 
symptoms /row  within^  onfward.  Indeed  all  the  chronic  drugs,  used 
against  the  three  poisons — "chronic  miasms*' — of  syphilisi,  and 
sycosis,  or  gonorrhoea,  as  well  as  pBom,  are  by  Hahnemann  required 
to  have  this  same  peculiarity.  Sulphur  is  the  type  of  the  aoli- 
|)sorics;  J/ercuWi4«,  of  the  anti-syphiliti<s;  Thuja,  of  the  anti- 
sycotics. 

On  the  other  hand,  Psorinumy  the  virus  of  psora,  works  from 
without,  inward  ;  and  hence,  seems  scarcely  suitable  as  a  genuine 
anti-psoric. 

Lastly,  some  drugs  exhibit  a  tendency  to  act,  mainly,  but  with 
exceptions,  from  above  downward  ;  as,  Belladonna*  Others,  from 
below,  upward  ;  a.s,  Aconite* 

Symptoms  moving  either  upward  or  inward,  are  held  to  be  of 
similar,  and  grave  import;  those  moving  downward  or  outward,  as 
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of  similar  anrl  salutary  tendency.  Allied  to  the  former,  is  the 
approach  to  "  noble  organs,'*  or  to  the  raind  ;  comparable  with  the 
latter^  those  symptoran  which  recede  therefrom. 

Dr.  Hering  was,  after  Hahnemann,  the  greatest  exponent  of  this 
profound  suhjeet,  in  our  ranks. 

The  course  and  dlreciion  of  pains  and  other  sensations,  and  of 
advancing  anatomical  lesion.^,  is  very  characteristic  in  many  caseH. 
Thus  stitches  running  downwards  in  the  sacrum  and  thiglvs,  of 
Kali  carbonicum  ;  tonsillitis,  extending  from  right  to  left,  Lycopo- 
dium ;  i'rom  left  to  right,  Lachesh,  From  his  inilmacy  willi  the 
proviogs  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Hcring  incliiie<l  to  tlie  opinion  that 
sometimes,  at  least,  this,  the  therapeutic  indication  is  oppomte  to  the 
facts  in  the  proving;  and  that  similar  symptoms,  in  the  same 
locality,  or  region,  but  opposite  in  direotion,  are  the  truest  typa-i  of 
Homoiopalhy.  Similar  undulations  q/* /ore«,  in  diseased  tifl&ues  and 
ihnigs,  travelling  in  opposite  directions,  being  the  true  dmilars.venug 
idcntilii'S. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  R*  R.  Gvegg,  in  his  valuable  Illustrated 
Repertori/f  figures,  for  therapeutic  uj^e,  the  courses  and  directions  of 
stitching  pains  in  the  trunk,  just  as  stated  in  the  provings  j  and 
gives  many  instances  of  successful  applicjition  thereof.  This  ques- 
tion is  still  sub  judice^ 

Special  Pharmacodynamics,  or  Materia  Medica* 

Part  V. — (Jahr,  Allen,  Cowpertliwaite,  etc). 

The  work  of  thr^  part»  during  a  limited  term  of  teaching,  differs 
from  the  course  of  study  ref|uired  by  the  studious  practitioner, 
mainly  in  extent;  the  method  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  With  the 
latter,  also,  the  consi<lerable  numl>er  of  clus^ifieations,  generaliza- 
tions, etc.,  published  and  unpublished,  and  which  some  of  our 
thinking  men  have  proposed,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  consideration  ; 
as  Hausmann's,  Grauvogl's,  Schus^sler's,  M^^rgan's,  etc. 

As  to  the  students'  eour-^e,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Part  IV-  is  fundatneutal  and  preliminary  to  this.  I^ter,  it  consists 
mainly  in  the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  leading  and  familiar 
drugs,  such  as  those  already  quote<l  under  Part  IV.,  and  others, 
known  as  "  polychrests"  (or  drugs  of  many  uses),  and  apphjlng  all 
thai  has  been  said  to  each,  in  this  way  securing  the  most  striking 
picture  of  each. 
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This  being  done  for  any  two  very  simihir  dm>gB  of  the  list,  the 
remains  one  more  CKsential  proceeding,  viz.,  comparison.  This  is 
performed  in  two  ways.  First,  copy,  or  otherwise  select,  those 
symptoms  of  either  which  are  most  emphatic  in  the  proving ;  also, 
those  which  are  the  most  monopolized,  or  most  characteristic  of,  the 
drug,  A  symptom,  characteristic  of  one  drug,  and  not  found  in  any 
otl»er,  in  termed  a  unicurn.  Then,  with  the  Repertory,  and  with 
other  provingB,  search,  among  these,  for  the  remedies  having  either 
Btrikingly  similar  or  strikingly  antagonistic  symptoms*  or  both  ; 
mark  upon  the  margin  opposite  the  words  i  "Compare  with  "  and 
**Op[>osite"  (adding  the  abbreviateil  name.s),  Lippe's  Pharmcu^j*!*/- 
namlcs  repre^nts  this  plan.  Dr,  H*  C«  Allen  is  the  author  of  a 
recent  reproduction  of  this. 

The  second  raethml  of  comparison  consists  in  %vriting  the  symp- 
toms, especially  the  emphatic  or  characteristic  ones,  of  the  two 
chosen  drugs,  in  parallel  columns,  upon  foolscap  paper,  under  the 
UBual  rubrics,  and  in  such  a  way  that  those  opposite  to  each  other 
shall  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  shall  thus  display  their  simil- 
arity or  antagonism  in  a  striking  and  practical  way.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, the  usual  anntoinical  or<ler  of  the  Materia  Me<lica  as  prcjscribed 
by  Hahnemann,  is  the  most  convenient.  Gross's  Comparative  Male' 
tia  Medka  is  the  type  of  this  method.  Lippe,  Hering,  Morgan, 
Farringtou  and  others  have  extended  the  work,  and  iu  journals,  etc., 
have  further  illustrated  the  method. 

The  Materia  Medica  of  A.  Teste,  M,D.,  of  Paris»  translated  by 
Hem  pel,  but  now  out  of  print,  is  a  go(xl  example  of  the  comparative 
method  of  study,  upon  Hahiiemannian  principles.  Recent  sluilies 
of  Ep{pheg\t8  and  of  LatrodecluSf  by  Dr.  8,  A,  Jones,  are  also 
models  in  their  way  j  having  a  pathological  bent  {American  Tlomcto- 
pathic  Observer,  etc.). 

The  "clinical  method*^  of  comparison,  herein  di.scussed  (see 
Therapeuiie  S}pnpiomaiology\  and  also  Boenninghausen's  last  divi- 
sion, **  Relationships/*  may  here  be  added. 

The  literature  of  our  Materia  Medica  is  now  ample.  The  worki* 
of  Drs.  C.  Hering  and  T.  F.  Allen  stand  first,  without  doubt  Next, 
that  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Cow  pert  hwaite.  Many  of  the  older  phyi^icians 
still  rely  upon  Jahr^s  %m/>tone)i  Codex^  and  Lippe  s  work  ;  Heriug'fi 
Condaiaed  Maieria  Medica  is  satistying  to  many  of  tlie  juniors. 

The  Pharmacodytmmics  of  Dr.  Richard  Hughes,  like  his 
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iieSf  is  well  suited  to  those  who,  having  a  knowledge  of  Old- 
Sohool  medicine^  hut  helieving  in  Homceojmthy,  seek  to  enter  upon 
itfi  gtudj  and  practice,  as  novices. 

Clinical  Therapeutics. 

Part  VI. — "  Clinioal  TherapeiUiea,*^  or  the  **  Homoeopathy  of 
E^xperience,'* 

Here,  as  always,  Hahnemann  and  his  Organon  are  first.  His 
^^phormns  of  tite  Treatment  of  Chronie  Diseases,  collected  by  Dr.  S. 
C^tlientliai,  and  publiBhetl  not  long  before  his  death,  in  The  CaH- 
f^^kimia  Ilonueopalk  (1889),  under  the  title,  Cakchlmif  is  of  great  im- 
^artauce,  and  should  be  printed  in  book  form.  So  also  is  the  first 
^/olume  of  his  Chronic  Diseases.  All  invite  and  deserve  careful 
^research  and  study. 

Again,  an  essay  upon  his  teachings,  by  Dn  C.  llering,  entitled, 
Jlahnetnanns  Three  Rules,  is  of  immense  j)raetical  value.  It  was 
j>ubliylie*J  in  volume  one,  number  one,  of  the  Hahnemanrdan 
Jllordfil}/, 

Verifieati&ti  of  ProvingH  is  a  leading  part  of  our  clinical  study. 
A  certain  amount  of  skepticism  of  the  reliability  of  the  pathogenetic 
records  prevails,  and  is  natural  enougli ;  whilst,  in  a  convert  from 
ancient  medicine,  it  is  ofttimes  both  debilitating  and  painful.  All 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  is  thcrelore  of  the  greatest  value. 
Every  symptom  and  symptom-gr^up  confirmed  at  the  l)edside  by 
successful  practice  thus  becomes  a  permanent  addition  to  our  thera- 

'  peutic  wealth. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  reliahilUy  of  symptoms,  in  our 
Materia  lledica  and  Repert^»ries,  most  physicians  doubt  the  *'  pure 
provings,"  as  to  which  symptoms  are  due  to  the  drug  under  trial, 
and  which  to  the  environment,  or,  above  all,  to  the  subjectivity  of 
the  prover.  This  is  quickly  answered ;  every  symptom  in  a  prov- 
ing is  a  composite  of  uU  three  of  the^ie  factors,  in  varying  propor- 
tiona.     But  so,  also,  are  the  clinical  symptoms,  in  every  case  of 

Ldisease  we  are  called  to  treat ;  and  the  **  similarity  "  of  the  curative 
drug  must  be  fouud  in  all  of  these  three  lines,  if  w^e  arrive  at  the 
Bimilinmm,  liack,  in  either  line,  impairs  the  validity  of  the  selec- 
tion* £ven  the  very  [>ersonal  tralta,  the  texture  and  color  of  skin, 
hair  and  eyes,  are  significant;  much  more,  the  passing  sensations, 
even  if  trivial. 
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»Sec'oiKlIy,  oilier  skeptics  are  coneerue*!  as  to  the  iDcluston  of 
[symplnms  in  the  Materia  Medlca  and  repertorli'**,  which,  bring  «ib- 
servetl  in  the  ^^ick^  have  (Jisappeared  after  the  remedy  under  oonsid* 
eration  hns  been  taken.  This  question  is  to  l>e  settled  only  by  cricicml 
observation.  Our  best  and  most  experienced  prescribcra  testifv  that 
»o  far  from  being  deceptive  or  mircliabfe,  thejie  syniptomi  are  often 
of  the  most  charucteriytic  nature.  That  they  have  not  yri  ap{>eHred 
in  a  proving  does  not  invaFulate  this^  and  this  aj>pearanoe,  »ime  day, 
must  be  expected. 

Dr.  Herlng  humorously  said:  **Sueii  symptoms  are  like  chil- 
dren, well  born^  but  coming  into  the  world  by  a  breeeh-presentJi* 
tion." 

Tfiirdly,  other  skfpties  insist  that  either  class  of  symploms^  if 
se^mrated  from  their  natural  and  observed  grou[»tn2^,  and  sut^ceasion, 
are  meaningkss  and  useless.  The  answer  is,  that  in  palhidogicsal 
fitudien  tliis  is  [lartly  true  j  but  that  pathohigical  Htndie^  an*  inade« 
quate  in  prescribing,  and  that  we  are  largely  de{>endent  upon  pure 
symptomatology,  in  its  most  primitive  fi>rm,  at  the  liwlside. 

At  tlje  last,  the  testimony  of  experienced  pre^cribcrs  must  decidi? 
this  question  also.  Hering,  Bcenniughausent  Jahr,  I^ipP^^i  Dimliam, 
Guernsey  and  a  host  of  others  have  foutul  that  this  theijrelical  mid 
lesthetical  objection  is  unpractical  and  misleading  at  the  l>e<lsidc, 
and  that  such  symptoms  are  valid,  and  do  not  di?*appoint  the  user 
of  them. 

'*Cure<l  symptoms''  are  rocogi>ized  by  most  physicians  as  it  r  i 
the  very  best  credentials,  but  only  an  abundant  exp«?rience  cui  • 
able  one  to  s:ty  that  in  new  and  strange  cotnbi nations,  or  even  stand- 
ing j.solate<l,  they  remain  true  to  nature^  are  true  and  ensential  ^eg* 
ments  of  a  natural  whole,  aiid  are  reliable  in  drug  selection.  Ex- 
perience, however,  is  too  unanimously  in  favor  of  this  oonelu^ion  to 
permit  of  further  doubt,  with  all  deference  to  those  highly  eHteenied 
colleagues  w^ho  hold  the  contrary  view.  Not  yet  found  in  a  pn>viog 
in  a  healthy  body,  Nature's  law  predicts  and  requires  that  someday 
they  shall  so  ap(>ear ;  and  if  already  in  a  pure  proving,  also,  the  evi- 
dence becomes  final. 

Rank  of  Sympioma, — One  of  the  practical  difSculties  encountered 
in  the  practice  of  Homceopathy  is  the  maze  of  symptoms,  seemingly 
of  equal  value,  of  which  every  "  totality  "  is  composed,  both  in  the 
chronical ty  sick  and  in  the  provings — the  materia  mediim.     There 
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are  three  methods,  or  ny sterol,  in  vogue  for  tlie  practical  solution  of 
fills  difficulty,     In<lividual  physicians  ooniblne  the?e,  at  %vill  ; 

1.  The  pathologienl  mctliod,  in  wliith  the  provings  are  suhjocted 
t<^  diagnostic  grouping  in  advance,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  patient 

^rter  similar  diagnostic  and  pa tholngicid  collation  are  compared,  aa 
^.  whole,  with  the  pathological  ay  in  p  torn -groups  in  waiting  in  the 
'"^latena  me<Jica. 

2.  The  key -not^  or  "characteristic*' system.  The  latter  term  is 
^Jahnemann's  own.  The  former  phrase  is,  to  the  disease  causwl  hy 
^ny  dru^^  somewhat  as  is   the  word  *' pathogriomonic"  to  an  idio- 

Jnat hie  disease;  it  name^  the  thuf/ ;  sulyect,  however,  to  exee|>tions, 
In  other  words,  it  is  miper-^haracterhtie :  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
%  he  character  IS  ties  of  that  drug,  wUh  which  (he  whtde  driig-iune  har- 
wnonize*,  and  is  almost  always  found  in  the  cases  cured  by  that  drug, 
^\nd  it  is  often  irrelevant  to  any  uoble  organ  ;  is,  indeed,  often  triv- 
ial, apart  from  its  drug  identification.     We  owe  the  term  and  its  ap- 
plication mainly  to  Dw  H,  X,  Guernsey. 

3.  The  syFteiu  of  graded  rank  of  8yra[>toms*  Thus,  of  all  clini- 
cal indications,  the  liighest  rank  is  conceded,  in  a  general  way,  in 
ucnte  cases,  to  the  latest  symptom.  In  chronic  diseases,  however, — 
not  their  acute  outcroj>p>ngs,  which  resemble  other  acute  erases,  and 
include  recent  drug-efleets — in  pure  and  simple  chronic  errors — the 
highest  rank  Ix'looiC^^  to  the  long-t^upprcssed  skin  affections,  believed 
to  be  the  root  of  the  whole.  After  these,  the  symptoms  of  the  no- 
blest organs  take  rank  and  precedence  in  the  picture  -  the  "  totality," 

Lastly,  the  pt^ijchic  symptoms — intellectual,  moral,  and  emotional, 
with  the  will,  |>lus  and  minus,  outrank,  ceieiis  paribus^  all  others  in 
both  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

Tiered  it y  becomes,  often,  the  ranking  indiration  for  drug-selection 
and  for  hygienic  measures.  And  it  is  here  nee<lful  to  say  that,  in 
the  view  of  modern  pathology ,  the  scTofulmis  taint,  a  form  of 
"psora/'  IS  little  else,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Maury,  than 
**  quarternary  syphilis."  The  skiu-clinie  of  Professor  Duhring,  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  confirmed  tJiis  view,  to  which 
he  agents.  A  child,  liorn  with  syphilitic  pemphigus,  for  instance^ 
and  *•  cured"  by  ruotine  treatment,  rciippears  at  two  and  a  half  years 
of  age  with  ficrofulous  sore  eyes,  etc.,  no  other  known  letiology  ex- 
isting. 

Pregnanty— the  ante-natal  period — is  the  right  time  to  begin  the 
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cure  in  such  cadee,  judging  of  remedies  by  the  STmptoms  of  the 
mother,  and  of  the  other  ohildren  if  aoj  there  be,  and  of  the  father 
also.  After  birtli,  continuous  and  strict  Hornoeopathic  auspices  are 
necesnary  to  fit  tlie  young  pei'Bon  to  produce  healthy  ot!«pring,  and  to 
live  in  heahh  to  old  age* 

Ante-natal  treatment  of  a  chihl  is  also  the  mother's  opportunity  ; 
for  she,  herself,  h  tlie  prime  fieUl  of  curative  activity,  in  which  her 
chihl^  a»  part  of  herself^  simply  abares.. 

In  girls  and  boyn,  the  ages  of  teething  and  of  puberty,  and  tlie 
years,  more  or  less,  l>efore  and  after  these  j>eriods,  offer  special  oppor- 
tunities of  constitutional  and  radical  treatment  by  the  methtxls  of 
Hahnemann. 

All  of  tlie^  are  in  the  line  of  physical  evolution.  The  age  mi 
involution,  also — called,  in  women,  the  climacteric — is  truly  held  to 
be  "  the  critical  age,'"  when  chronic  taints,  with  sf^ecial  symptnnus 
often  seek  to  reassert  themselves.  Then,  we  should  be  prei»ared  to 
give  them  the  coup  degrade. 

Nosoiles;  *^  IsopafhifJ' — The  virus  of  any  disease  producing  such 
material,  according  to  Dr,  Hering  and  others,  is,  when  poteotized,  a 
similar,  not  identicjil,  reme<ly  to  the  same.  Others  insist  on  the 
identity;  hence  reject  this  sort  of  therapy  as  isopathio  {i«09,  equal; 
pathoHy  disease).  Hering,  however,  by  proving  these  on  healthy 
persons,  e^itablished  their  right  to  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica 
and  defined  their  particular  indications;  for  instance,  Lysnin^  the 
attenuated  virus  of  hydrophobia,  which  has  a  wide  theni{>eutic 
range  (see  Guiding  Si/mptonis),  Tabercuiin^  too,  is  our  ancient 
possession. 

Dr.  Samuel  Swan,  not  hesitating  to  push  this  idea,  extended  it^ 
with  provings,  to  preparations  of  milk  (Iazc),  human  and  other; 
to  beef  {Carnis  6oi?wr) ;  to  sugar  [Saceharum  oJicinalM) ;  to  oatmeal 
{Av€iia)f  and  many  others;  given  ver^m  cmving»,  repugnauoos,  and 
ill  effects  alike  ;  asserting  great  clinical  success, 

Tt/pival  Drugtt, — Whilst  individualization  is  the  invariable  duly 
of  the  physician  in  treatment,  it  is  restful  aiid  helpful  always  to 
initiate  this  mental  process  from  an  anchorage  in  the  consideratioa 
of  a  few  pathological  drug-types;  thus  in  dy^ntery  one  must  in- 
stantly perceive  the  type  in  Nux  vomica  and  Mercitriua;  in  pneu- 
monia, Bi-yoniay  Plio^phonm,  Tartar  emetic^  etc.;  in  acute  fevtr, 
Aconite;  yet  none  of  these  may  be  finally  selected*     Nevertbelos« 
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fi^^?rv^8  fixod  points  whence  we  can  the  more  readily  proeeecl 
in  compari^n  and  (iiiferentfation* 

A  small  DomeMic  Pradicej  by  Sarauel  Morgan,  M.D.>  may  be 
i-ecom mended  to  beginners  for  this  precise  pur[K)se.  It  can  be  car- 
«"ied  in  the  breast-pocket. 

Special  Drugs. — Two  common  drugs  (and  doubtless  many  more) 
Wkre  of  special  interest^  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  onrep  on  the  one 
Viand «  certain  {leriloiis  states,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  8ever- 
^ly  control  some  common  and  trouljlesome  btit  merely  ineonvenicnt 
<^r>ndition$.     These  two  drugs  are  Aconite  and  OeJsemmm.     Aconite 
is  the  remedy  for  praf<>nnd,  acute  congestion,  even  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness.     It  also  cures  nervous  anxiety,  up  willingness  to  tell 
symptoms,  omo<lyniat  etc.     Gekemium  cures  scarlatina,  with  stupor 
sind  sudden  outcries  from  ear- pal  us;  also  mild  but  active  delirium 
in    typhoid  states.     Again,   it   helj>8  in   neumlgia  of  the  cervical 
plexus,  in  ga«;tralgia,  and  in  alcoholic  and  other  forms  of  insomnia, 
VIE,  the  **  wide-awake''  kind. 

These  two  drugs  often  follow  each  other  very  well,  and  so  are 
e?*pecially   '*  complementary/'      They    outflank    and    overlap    the 
spheres  of  many  other  drugs,  performing  their  apparent  but  mwr- 
iken  duty.     Thus  after  faihire,  in   children's  diseases,  of  Clmmo- 
mlla,   Bri/oniUf  Podophyllum^  etc.,  .4con//€  has   repeatedly  cured. 
Years  agn.  Dr.  C.  J*  Herape!  so  taught;  but  he  wrongly  substi- 
fluted  Aconite — mother- tincture  of   the   root — for  proper  attenua- 
tions of  true  cumtive  and  '^similar**  drugs,  and  reaction  and  neg- 
lect followed.     Gehetmum  often  supersedes  Jlfercur/us,  Puhaiiila^  etc. 
Yet  another  drug  deserves  a  special  pla<e,  viz.,  Mercurius,     Most 
of  its  uses  are  well   known.     One,  little  if  at  all  recognized,  is  in 
that  mihl  but  depressing  periostitis  which  remains  often  after  in- 
fernal diseases.     The  ribs,  the  bont^s  of  the  head  or  face,  the  coccyx, 
fOr  the  edges  of  joints,  are  tender  on  pressure  with  the  thumb- nail. 
fMereiiriuH  cures. 

Hering's  Anahjiical  Tfierapmitics — particularly  its  sections  on 
•*  Mind,"  and  on  "Typhoid  Fever,"  are  types  of  Homa*opathic 
rlinical  study,  Hering's  and  Home's  Materia  Medica  cards  or 
similar  ones,  home-made,  are  partly  ^'clinical"  in  origin  and  char* 
acter,  and  are  very  helpful  for  self-qtiizzing ;  having  characteristics 
printc*!  or  written  on  one  side,  and  the  name  of  the  drug  upon  the 
other. 
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Farringtoii'ii   diniail  Maleria  Medtaa  5s  substantialiy  Dr. 
itig'H  teac^hiugs  ioterpretetl  ami  exlende«l  by  aii  al>!e,  yutjog  ami 
ihtisiHstic!  editor.     IIap|)y  it  b  for  Homoeopiitliy  that  he  lived  1 
taught  a«d  wn.»te  I 

Dr.  Ciirroll  Diiubam  per  for  me*!  a  similar  office  for  his  teao 
von  B<Bnninghausen,  lienitles  miiih  original  work.  l\h Hoimropf^v^ 
iht  Science  of  Therapeutics ^  \h  one  of  our  *' sacretl  books."  M 

Thi!  Pocket  EeperioricMy  both  of  Jahr  and  of  Bryant,  quite  divm 
in  plan,  and  now  nearly  or  (|uUe  out  of  print,  were  exceedingly  use 
ful.  J:thr^s  Oinical  Guide^  so-called,  is  founded  upon  the  formci 
edited  Ijy  Dr.  S.  Lilientlml.  m 

Lilietithars  Oinical  nierapeutics  is  an  extension  of  the  Ouidl^ 
far  ajs  concernB  the  detail  of  knawti  drug  indications,  in  parttcuta 
diseat^es;  is  thui*  well.suite*!  to  reivnt  converts,  and  to  beginners  g^ti 
erally.     A  rej>ertory  of  the  "  symptoms  *'  is  greatly  needed. 

Hering's  Guiding  SpnjAom^^  iu  ten  volumes,  is  the  raost  oomplet' 
and  reli:djle  summary  of  Homoeopathic  experience  and  of  verifiec 
proving?,  in  existence.  Among  our  English  ci^l leagues,  the  methoc 
itself  is  disapproved  ;  they  preferring  pathological  interpretation  tiM 
application  of  provings;  but  to  symptomatic  prescribers,  it  hai 
proved  an  essential  aid.  The  author  was,  through  lite,  wont  tt 
record  the  symptoms  of  his  cases  and  wlien  these  disappeared  alter  I 
well  selected  remedy,  that  fact  was  noted  by  means  of  his  colored 
jjent'ih  In  constructing  his  book  the  varj*ing  phraseology  of  roaoy 
different  patients  in  describing  the  same  symptom,  has  been  largely 
preserved  ;  enabling  the  reader  to  study  drug  characteristics  from 
so  many  sides,  as  to  give  assumiice  of  exact  meaning  in  each  instance. 
For  example^  see  the  *'  mttling  respiration  *'  of  Tartarus  en 
in  this  work* 

Now  whilst  tins  method  is,  as  already  shown,  not  above  theoretrt! 
and  scientific  criticism,  it  is,  to  some  mental  organizations,  indispeo- 
sable.     Tlierefore,  let  us  l»e  devoutly  thankful  tor  its  existence. 

Dr.  T.  S,  Hnyue's  Clitncal  3fa(eria  3fcdica,  after  tlie  plan  of 
Renckert's  Therapnitic^^  afTords  a  vast  mn:^  of  experience,  which 
might  now  be  mt^'l*  extended.  Such  books  ever  need  an  Judex 
and  Beperiory  to  be  quite  available.  Allen's  Index  is  oflen  eaaeo- 
tial. 

Hale's  New  Remedies  contains  much   valuable,  but  largely  en 
rical  information* 
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iiie'fl  Annual  liecord  of  Homoeopathic  Fraclice  ;  also  hiB  Path' 
t>togyand  Thtrapeutic  Hint^,  afford  a  rich  field  of  clinical  study. 
Guernsey's  Kei/notesnre  invaluable,  notwithstanding  all  objections. 
Johnson's  Thei-apadic  Kfy  is  really  a  condensed  pocket  suramary 
of  all  the  authorities,  ami  its  many  editions  prove  its  necessity* 

Our  numerous  monographs  on  spctMal  diseasce,  of  which  the  tyj>e 
is  "Bell  on  Diarrhuea/-  etc,  are  justly  hehi  in  hi^fh  ejsteein. 

Gentry's  Concordance  Ucpertory  affords  a  rapid  alphat>etic  refer- 
ence to  clinicral  and  proving  symptoms,  and  their  remedies. 

A  numlier  of  systematic  text-books  on  Practice,  Surgery  and  Ob- 
stetric,*^, arc  published  within  our  ranks,  and  are  worthy  of  attenlion. 
The  Rc[XTtorics  and  tlie  Materia  Me^lica  are  here,  as  everywhere, 
i  n  place. 

Lastly,  our  numerous  jonrnals,  and  soriety  Transactions,  arc  full 
of  iherapeutic  experiences  of  moment,  which  may  well  employ  the 
leisure  of  post-gradnaies,  in  turn  with  other  literature. 

True  Homoeopathy  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  everything  to  gain  by 
clinical  study. 

Bcfeiides  **  Bell  on  Diarrhoea,"  etc,  we  have  others  in  the  field  of 
the  Speciallus  ;  on  tire  Nervous  System,  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  Throat ; 
^Crenito-Urinary  Organs;  Diseases  of  Women;  of  Children;  of  the 
f"Reotum,  Hemorrlioids,  etc. 

IHttgnosis  has  too  much  hindered  our  progress  here,  by  apparently 
deinoiisl rating  lesions  hof>ele^s  of  medical  cure ;  but  the  Homim»palhs 
of  forty  yeai'«  ago  mmt  have  cured  them  ;  for  these  patients  had  a 
wonderful  ib^hioa  of  getting  we!L  Membranous  dysmenorrhcea, 
ovarian  tumors,  endometritrH,  cancer,  etc.,  were  cm^ed.  Just  before 
tlie  death  of  Dr.  H,  N.  Guernsey,  a  great  cure  of  the  fii-st-named 
malady  was  effected  by  me,  through  his  counsel ;  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed much  more  of  the  same  kind,  an<l  so  have  others. 

Onginal  Work> — Such  work  as  tfiis  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
founder  and  the  pioncei*s.  Expressed  in  scientific  form,  it  belonga 
to  the  department  of  Original  Work/  This  it  is  that  has  furnislied 
to  indolent  and  merceuHry  doctors,  the  clinical  material  of  our 
Scbwjl,  the  so-called  '*  usual  sympioms,**  by  which  they  always  has- 
ten to  their  prescriptions,  and  earn  their  money;  and  which  are 
literally  their  **  stock  in  trade;  "  they  being  persomilly  incapable  of 
the  said  **  original  work  ;"  and  who  Jiabitually  sneer  at  their  bene- 
factors. 
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The  Cydopredia  of  Drug  Pathogenesy^  a  condensed,  synoptical 
work,  recently  published  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Bnti:«h  and 
American  national  societies,  supplies  a  former  lack  in  this  line,  and 
with  its  Reyiertory  wilt  undoubtedly  advance  us  in  the  future  with* 
out  sujierseding  older  books. 

Reading  Between  the  Lines, — Tit  is  is  a  common  exercise  of  the 
human  intelligence,  ^iuce  not  all  things  are  as  they  seem*  lo  the 
repertory  and  in  the  Materia  Medrca,  interpretfJtion  ih  often  needed, 
in  order  to  get  the  just  meiining  of  a  symptom  ;  it  may  say  too  much^ 
or  too  little.  Rash  interpretation  must  be  avoided,  but  the  mind 
Hhonld  be  on  the  alert  in  this  way.  For  instance.  Dr.  Lip|)e  c-ora- 
p!aine<l  to  Boenninghausen  that  "aggravation  by  wearing  tlie  hat" 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  extant  edition  of  his  Pookd-Boak, 
His  reply  was  :  **  Yes,  it  is  necessarily  iueludeti  in  *  worm*  by  €»ver- 
ing  the  head/"     Such  reading  between  the  lines  is  always  in  place. 

Again,  Gehemum  produced  inte*^tinal  symptoms  under  depressing 
excitement ;  but  it  has  been  successfully  applied  when  no  intestinal 
Bymptoms  were  present. 

Dr,  Ilering,  being  a  Swedenborgian,  laid  stress  upon  a  branch  of 
this  subject,  falling  under  "the  doctrine  of  correspondences**'  A 
special  thought  of  his  was,  that  certain  (persons  correspond  to,  ami 
represent  certain  animals  of  known  physiology  and  habits  and  symp- 
toms. Thus,  a  hog,  human  or  other,  will  grove!  in  the  dirt;  and 
Sufphur  presents  a  physical,  and  hence,  a  pychical  affinity  to  lK)tb, 
and  thu?  a  physiological  and  pathr>logical  adaptation  to  both.  Again, 
long  before  Schiissler  WTote  he  has  said,  "  Wherever  an  inorgmaie 
substance  exercises  a  physiological  function  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues,  there  it  is  sure  to  be  an  important  remedy  in  sicknef«/' 
(Sulphur  in  all  albuminoid  tissues.)  He  compared  people  who  oaonot 
vomit  with  the  horse,  which  also  cannot  vomit.  In  the  language  of 
Evolution,  this  kind  of  correspondence  would  be  called  "  physiolog- 
ical homology.*^  Hausmann,  Schiishler,  Grauvogl,  Morgan  have 
pursued  this  subject  in  old  publications* 

Dr.  Samuel  Freed  ley  informed  me  of  his  curing  himself  of  an 
"old  man'iri  ulcer"  of  the  leg  by  Tarantiila  cubensU,  I  reasoned 
that  an  animal  so  low  represents  degraded  human  tissue,  and  is  ho* 
mologous  with  low  disease-changes.  Hence  I  have  usetl  (Jiraex  with 
benefit,  in  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  and  Apu  in  gonorrhoea,  etc.  AH  of 
which  is  "reading  between  the  lines," 
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The  fferm-d^rine  as  relatecl  to  Homceopatby  has  agitated  raanv 
aiwoDg  u^.  The  first  impression  of  such  was  that  it  raight  render 
tnfinite^iimal  dosefl  iiT  germ  diseases  absurd,  indeed,  and  that  the 
rational  treatment  of  such  diseases  niui?t  needs  be  giTmicidaU 
Diphtheria,  in  particular,  was  the  field  of  conflict ;  for  the  Hahne- 
mannians  held  their  ground  by  faith  an<l  cureil  their  cases,  as  be- 
fore, with  the  aimilimum. 

The  JateHt  light  of  bacteriological  science  fully  justifies  them.     It 

is  now  determined,  firstly,  that,  int^Tmilly  at  least,  germicides  are 

Improper  j  secondly,  that  healthy  blnotl-serum  and  other  fluids  of 

^he  body  deBtroy  the  life  of  the  d iaease-germM,  and  that  then  tl^ 

^hite  glofmles  devour  and  digest  them;    thu«|  thirdly,  the  one 

thing  needful  above  all  elne  vt^mm  germ  diseaseH  is  to  maintain  or 

to  restore  ihe  vigor  of  the  organs  and  tii^sues  which  generate  these 

germicide  fluids  and  globules  continuously  during  life.     This  is  the 

special  office  of  Homce*>pathic  me<licat ion,  supplemented  by  hygienic 

care.     Doubters  may  now  rest  in  peace. 

J7ie  ^^orifieial  phifoMophif'^  in  medicine.  The  surgical  successes 
of  this  new  element  in  the  healing  art  have  done  much  to  divert 
HonioBO|iathic^%^V*wi«*  from  their  own  specialty  and  to  aid  in  the 
tlouji nance  of  "  the  8urgi<^l  ejiorh."  This  is  scarcely  necessary. 
Many  orificial  lesions  are  still  amenal)le,  as  they  have  always  been, 
to  Ilomicopathic  remedies  skillfully  chosen  and  administered. 

Our  (iresent  concern  is  the  recognition  of  tfie  inlets  and  outlets  of 
the  bixly  as  sjiecial  disease /oci.  An  old  doctrine  is  here  brought 
romineftitly  into  view  but  in  a  new  dresn,  in  a  new  light  and  with 
^reat  extension,  viz,,  vital  ^i/mpathy.  Not  alone  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  but  the  spinal  reflex  system  as  well  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  philn>K>phy  ;  and  both  not  only  as  to  tljc  motor  re- 
ft xes,  but  also  as  to  reflex  sensation  and  funotionn,  atul  trophic  or 
nutritive  reflexes  aflecting  the  most  remote  and  diverse  tissues  and 
organs. 

In  h»oking  over  our  written  note??  of  former  cases  we  are  struck 
with  the  many  anomalteH — not  always  paralleled  in  the  ^latcria 
Medicn— in  all  these  particulars  which  have  distressed  the  jKitient» 
and  distracted  the  doctor.  AnrI  now  the  orificial  philosophy  has 
come  to  teach  the  profession  how  to  grasp  and  utilize  these  and 
give  them  a  natural  grouping;  to  **  read  between  the  lines"  in  this 
new  direction,  and  to  aid  the  Homosopatlnc  physician  in  exposing 
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the  occult  "  tolality  of  symptoms  "  to  objective  recognition  by  eye- 
tests,  by  the  rectal  specuIuiTij  and  by  all  the  modern  methods  of 
examination.  Methinks  Hahnemann  himself  would  delight  in 
these  were  he  with  us,  and  would  insist  that  our  drug-provingH 
he  perfected  by  like  means^  that  our  selections  might  be  toore  and 
more  precise.  No  one  more  ihan  lie  has  valued  [lositive  objective 
demonstration  of  morl>id  alterations^  but  in  his  day  this  wa»  **ad1y 
rentrii'ted  by  the  limitutions  of  general  knowlalge.  Lei  oiir  future 
pre^cribiojT  intelligently  reflect  our  present  advantag»*s! 

"  Treat  the  Paiiad  not  the  /^wfas^.'^  Tliis  dictum  of  the  pioneern, 
now  classic,  is  di«<tinclive  of  pure  Homceopaihy ;  which,  however 
practiced  exigencies  may  seem  to  cause  any  to  depart  from  it,  is  the 
only  possible  "  point  of  departure,*'  as  navigators  |>hrase  it,  sind  it 
is  ever  in  view,  also,  as  *' (he  returning  poii>t/'  as  rhetoricians 
?ay. 

It.  it^  justified  in  two  ways;  Firstly,  by  the  faot  ihiit  '  lotality  of 
symptoms  "  means  (he  irhok  man — nothing  less.  Si^coudly,  that,  like 
a  derelict  liouseholder,  the  man  is  the  miJiiainer  of  a  nuimnee  called 
diaedse.  A  munieJptility  doe^  not  itself,  usually,  abate  a  nuisance, 
but  calls  upn  the  householder  himBelf  to  do  so.  Homceopathic 
solicitation  of  the  living  organism,  or  its  "  vital  principle/*  does  the 
same  thing  as  to  every  purtleuhir  disease.  The  attack  upon  disease^ 
perftfy  savors  of  surgiwil  euert'ion. 

This  may,  indeed,  be  needful  at  times,  but  should  never  be  con- 
founded AvitI*  medical  practice  proper  It  is  wholly  ejcceptional.  The 
pure  medical  idea^  we  repeat,  is  purely  Ilomceopathio. 

The  Medical  Jdea,  in  the  Treatmenl  of  Tumors ;  of  iDtestinal 
Worms  J  and  of  Faramtic  Skin  Diseattes, 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  "  treating  the  patient,"  rather  than  the 
disease;  for,  altliough  local  sensations  and  objective  appearances  have 
much  influence  in  drug  selection,  nevertheless,  these  are  still  only 
frnphaBiied  voices  in  which  we  hear  that  of  the  mifferim/  vital  prin- 
riple^  as  Halinemanu  would  say;  the  witnesses  of  the  error  of  the 
whole  living  man.  These,  together  with  the  **  generalities '*  and 
mental  8ymi)toujs,  ran  |>oint  out  to  us  the  lines  on  which  "  Homceo- 
pathic solicitation  of  the  imperial  vital  principle"  may  be  oSered, 
and  by  which  nature's  curative  reaction  may  be  received. 

In  a  word,  our  business  is,  to  make  the  living  soil  so  healthy  and 
resismnt  that  it  will   no  longer  aflbrd  a  nidus  for  the  tumor  or  the 
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parasite.  In  all  ^rm  diseases,  likewise,  this  is  the  aim,  and  this 
the  successful  practice,  of  tho  genuine  IlnmcDopatliie  physiciiiii. 

Our  mirfftonSf  in  the  old  days,  realized  the  vmt  su|>ermrity  of  our 
law  and  nur  remedies  in  the  after-treatment  of  wound*?,  accidental 
or  operative,  and  of  "  surgical  diseases,"  so-called  ;  and  the  excellent 
work  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Gilchrist,  entitled  Surgical  Tha^apeiUicSf  illus- 
trates their  practice.  To  day,  however,  it  must  be  confis-sed  with 
sliame  that  surgical  therapeutics  is  tlie  same,  aUrnist,  in  both  schools, 
and  that,  often,  our  surgeons  mildly  resent,  to  tlie  detriment  of  their 
patients  and  of  their  statistics,  all  suggestions  of  **  Homoeopathic 
purity,"  and,  particularly,  of  Hahneraunnian  individualization. 

The  sources  of  surgical  progress  in  the  old  world  are,  also, 
the  tyrants  of  surgical  t h era fieu tics,  and  their  dicta  are,  by  both 
schools  more  or  less,  regarded  as  final.  The  remedy  for  this  lapso^ 
on  our  part,  is  to  establish,  in  all  our  surgical  hospitals,  a  rule  of 
iherapeutic  consultations,  io  all  cases,  with  competent  exponents  of 
sound  Murooenpathy. 

Contra-indicaiions  of  Remediea. 

Drugs  may  be  deleterious  to  the  organism,  even  in  homcpopathic 
doses.  It  follows  that  in  certain  cases,  where  the  chances  of  life 
are  already  very  slight,  that  use  of  an  unsuitable  drug  may  even 
pr<we  lethah     It  is  imprjrtant,  therefore,  to  study  this  naatter  well. 

L  Too  great  persistence  in  giving  the  right  remedy,  also  too  ma- 
terial doses,  impose  too  much  of  the  **  primary  eftect"  thereof  upon 
the  living  body.  High  jiotencies  may  overdo,  in  the  getieral  sphere 
of  the  organism,  and  in  the  nervous  system. 

2.  Pei-sistence  with  one  potency  beyond  the  show  of  vital  reac- 
tion may  retard  this  j  whereas  a  change  of  potency,  higher  or  lower, 
may  revive  it. 

3,  (living  a  drug  suitable  to  the  leading  local  symptoms,  but  un- 
suited  to  the  temperament,  often  does  harm.  Thus  in  a  fever,  with 
dr<iwsine8S,  suffused  eyes,  slow  motions,  crimson  color  of  the  whole 
face  to  the  hair  and  tlie  ears,  Gelseniiinu  is  indicated,  not  Acmuiej 
nor  Beiladonna  ;  and  both  of  these  are  contra-indicated. 

And  if  the  patient  is  anxious,  restless,  thirsty,  sure  of  speedy 
death,  etc.,  neitlier  Gehetnium^  nor  BeUadounay  but  Aconite  is  suit- 
able. 

Or  if  he  is  hasty,  audiuaous,  maniacal,  with  sudden  notions,  and 
dry^  throat,  all  but  Belladonna  are  contra-indicated. 
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4.  Some  <lru^s  are  eontra-iiidicated  by  the  nature  of  the  extslinp^ 
morbid  process*  Thus  1>lo(>(i-|K>i8oning,  typhoid  or  other,  has  little 
in  common  with  the  sthenic  Acontie,  but  caUs  for  GrTw.,  Bajjf,, 
RhnSy  Rryonia  or  Araentc^  asthenic  drugs.  The  first  is,  hence,  usually 
contra- indicated  in  the  height  of  typhoid  fever.  Teste  point*  out 
that  drugs  are  likely  to  suit  liest  the  temperament  and  the  diseases 
of  mankind,  in  their  own  Iiabitat,  Aoonile  is  a  mountain  drug  ; 
Gelsemium  growing  in  low,  damp,  warm,  and  malarial  districts, 

5.  Symptomatic  antipathy,  of  course,  is  always  a  eontmindic^* 
tioD. 

6.  Intmica!  drur/s  are  such  as  do  not  follow  each  other  well^ — n.«, 
Aph  and  Rhnn :  Phnsphorim  and  CnusHcum — and  exert,  thus,  bcid 
effects,  and  so  are  contra- indicated,  (See  a  ])amphlet  on  this  subjfjet 
by  Charles  Mohr,  M.D. ) 

Dosage. — As  an  addendum  to  this  part  it  is  needful  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  qo edition  of  dosage. 

T!ie  **  minimum  dose'*  of  Hahnemann  is  a  relative  mea>^uremetit 
only,  and  means  **tlie  smallest  dose  sufficient  to  cure;'*  and  this 
measurement  niuj^t  l>e  determined  by  each  physician  for  hioaself 
and  for  each  individual  case  separately.  In  gencraK  we  may  accept 
the  empirical  formula,  viz,,  ** all  tlrugs  have  double  and  opposite 
properties  and  effects,  according  as  the  doses  are  large  or  small,'^ 
and  admit  that  the  former  show  dominant  primary  or  "physio- 
logical *'  etfccts,  the  latter  dominant  secondary  or  opposite  effects. 
From  this  vantage  ground  we  may  consider  the  neutral  point  be* 
tween  these  and  both  extremes. 


Managenieni  of  Remedies  ani  Dosage, — A  few  detailed  8C 
tions  on  these  matters,  as  seen  in  daily  practice,  will,  doubtles«i,  he 
aeceptal>le.  And  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  said  that  in  acute 
diseases  both  high  and  low  attenuations  arc  effectual ;  but  that  the 
more  extensive  the  anatomical  lesion  the  more  solid  the  affected  or- 
gan, and  the  greater  the  degree  of  tissue  alteration  the  greater  the 
tolerance  of  th«  low  ttn<l  even  of  the  lowest.  On  the  other  buniJ, 
the  less  cxteusive  the  lesion  the  less  solid  the  tissue  affecteil,  and  the 
less  the  tissue-change — in  short,  the  tnore  purely  funotiunat  is  the 
malady  the  more  needful  are  the  highly  attenuated  preparations^ 
Also,  the  personal  sensitiveness  is  a  leading  reason  for  corres[Hmilii 
dosage.     A  phis  of  this  demands  the  higher;  a  mintur^  lower. 
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Recent  intermittent  fever  does  vv^ell  on  low  attenuations,  as  ot  ir^v- 
serninm.  Confirmed  causes  demand  the  higher,  c^.,  the  thirtieth  cen- 
tesimal and  upward  of  Brj/.^  Puls,^  Niix  t?.,  Natr.  m.,  Aj-s,^  etc.  The 
lower  attenuations  (Ix  to  6x)  are  usually  repeated  in  hyperatute 
disease  very  rapidly,  say,  five  to  twenty  minuter.  lo  common  acute 
eases  hourly  or  oftener,  "  until  an  impression  is  made,*'  i.e.,  until  dis- 
tinct and  po.Hinve  improvement  is  noted  ;  then,  less  and  less  fre- 
quently— **  tapering  off/'  as  it  fias  been  called,  as  the  lesion  subsides 
with  the  symptoms.  But  if,  instead,  an  '*  impression  *'  of  aggrava- 
tion sets  in,  due  to  the  drug,  a  higher  potency  is  given,  provided  the 
syvxpioms  still  indicate  it ;  but  if  these  have  changed,  and  the  lesion 
remain  unsubdued  in  great  part,  tijen  a  re-examination  and  a  new 
drug  are  in  order.  If  every  prescription  aggravates  the  symptoms 
anil  the  lesion  Ije  in  abeyance,  and  if,  besifles,  the  mlality  l>e  better, 
atl  drugs  should  be  stopped  and  a  pla-'ebo  or  else  nothing  be  given  ; 
permitting,  now,  the  "secondary  vital  reaction"  to  occur,  without 
the  least  interference,  ho  lonr/  as  improvement  continues.  "  Improve* 
ment"  reeognixed,  even  when  it  is  as  yet  limited  to  the  psychic 
sphem,  the  physical  is  sure  to  fallow,  duly. 

In  subacute  di.sea*jes  the  doses  are  given  alxjut  three  times  a  day 
for  a  week ;  although  some  physicians  repeat  much  oftener  if  the 
system  tolerate  it,  even  in  chronic  cases.  Change  of  symptoms  is 
met  by  change  of  the  drug. 

l#ow  attenuations  in  clirouic  diseases  are  repeatetl  once,  twii-e,  three 
or  more  times  per  week.  Sometimes,  if  couiiferbakinced  by  obstinate 
legions  in  aimUarliy  with  the  drug  every  three  hours  has  been  borne, 
e.(j,,  Hhus  tax.  6,  in  cutaneous  syphilis,  continued  some  months,  with 
Bryonia  as  an  intercurrent  remeily  for  '*  niuscuhir  pains/* 

Tliffh  poiencieB  (attenuations)  are  usually  given  more  sparingly. 
In  collapse,  after  exhausting  disease,  one  d*jse  only  ciin  be  endureil. 
Per  mniray  in  early  cholera,  etc.,  every  five  minutes  to  twenty  niin* 
ntes.  In  acute  diseases,  sometimes,  a  single  dose  will  carry  the  case 
to  the  curative  reaction.  But  better  work  is  likely  to  be  done  in 
sneh  cases  by  some  repetition;  e.^.j  three  doses,  one  hour  apart;  or 
four  doses,  two  houi^  apart,  and  if,  after  an  improvement,  exacerba- 
tion occur,  repeat  and  give  six  hours  apart.  Six,  instead  of  four 
doses,  if  the  patient's  organism  be  known  to  be  refractory  to  Hora<e- 
pathic  remedies — also  every  two  hours.  This  is  often  satisfactory 
iu  confirmetl  intermittent  fever;  sometimeB,  ho wever^  twelve dose» 
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do  better.  The  placebo  is,  of  course,  much  used  wttli  the  bigher 
attenuations,  or  rather,  oommonly,  afler  them,  vh,,  Suf^harum  laclU. 
Much  lesion  justifies  hourly  doses  for  one  day^  or  every  lhre«  hours 
if  less;  gradually  lengthening  the  intervals. 

In  subacute  diseases  two  doses  every  second  day,  sijk  in  all,  is  well ; 
but  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  may  be  preferred  if  very 
gradual  effects  are  sought. 

In  chronic  diseases  one  dose  may  cure.  Two  doses  are  more  em- 
phatic, two  to  twelve  hours  apart.  Or,  three  doses,  one- half  lo  one 
hour  apart.  Or,  four  doses,  one  every  third  or  fourth  nig  lit*  Some- 
times, as  in  tumors,  a  single  dose,  once  in  thirty  da  vs.  as  c»f  f>^  fiin  or 
Hepar  siilpK^  has  done  good  "alterative"  work. 

High  Pofenn/  Agg7*araiio7\. — S*jdden  increase  of  lestun  and  fceri- 
ous  aggravation  of  symptoms  in  acute  disease  demands  a  placebo. 
If  the  drug  were  the  true  sirailimum  the  case  will  hold  its  own  there- 
under for  about  six  hours,  and  then  a  rapid  improvement,  in  every 
resf>ect,  may  be  surely  expected.  Such  a  case,  however,  should  be 
faithfully  watclied  ! 

In  chronic  disease  a  primary  aggravation  is  a  go^nl  sign^  and  usu- 
ally lasts  about  three  to  four  days;  sometimes,  however,  one  or 
more  weeks ;  whilst  the  physician  must  stay  his  mind  upon  the 
assurance  of  his  skillful  seleotiou.  No  repetitiim,  of  course,  nor 
change  of  remedy  is  proper  if  this  assurance  be  w*ell  founded.  The 
secondary  vital  reaction  is  now  his  objective  point,  and  at  that  point 
the  cure  Incomes  apparent  as  a  coming  event.  (See  Hahnemann's 
Three  Rulen.) 

A  word  as  to  *^  sckook  of  praciice.^^ 

A  syrahalic  view  of  the  entire  healing  art,  with  all  of  its  theory 
and  practit*,  may  be  had  by  taking  a  rod  or  wand  and  inscribing 
upon  the  two  ends  and  the  middle  certain  words,  viz. :  On  one  end, 
"coercion — surgery;''  on  the  other  end,  *' solicitation — medicine;" 
and  on  the  middle  *'  palliation  "  (including  all  kinds).  **  Practice  ** 
18  addressed  to  living  natui'e;  the  surf/ienl  idea  is,  nature  intending 
to  go  lorong  ;  our  aim,  Oierefore,  is  here  wholly  to  coerce  her  lo  the 
will  and  subject  her  to  the  dictation  and  manipulation  of  the  doctor. 
Sometimes — that  is,  in  proper  aise^ — she  kindly  consents;  in  all 
the  rest  she  resents  and  defeats  the  effort.  Not  only  the  knife,  but 
drugs  also  may  do  the  surgical  work,  as  emetics,  cathartics,  etc. ; 
and  the  result  is,  as  stated,  still  variable.     This  "surgioil  idea** 
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atid  ha  practice  are,  in  one  word,  **  Allf>}yathy,'*  as  imw  before  the 
world;  nnd  ilm  word  is  liunce  to  bt*  written  also  upon  the  Hiirgical 
4>nd  of  the  wand,  witli  no  oHenistve  but  vvlth  a  purely  pIjih>?^ophit»al 
meaning,  of  course,  as  originally  used  by  Hahnemann  himself. 

Again,  the  m^dwal  idea  is,  iiuture  h  sirlmnf/  to  go  rights  but  is 
diverted  by  lack  of  proper  suggestion,  or  stimulus,  or  solicitation; 
ihe  least  sufficing.  The  aim  here  is  to  recognize  lier  proneness  to 
jre;  her  sok  power  to  cure;  her  need  of  suggestion^  guidance, 
stimulus — in  one  word,  of  soUciiailon — at  the  exactly  right  iJnint 
or  points  in  the  organism,  as  sliown  by  the  symptoms  and  under 
the  law  of  similars.  Ti>  tfiii^  sf»Iicitation,  in  all  curable  cuse**,  she 
responds  and  cure**  the  whnle  disorder — restores  the  whole  patient. 

This  **  medical  idea  *'  and  its  practice  are,  in  one  woivl,  "  Hoimjeo- 
ithy/*  as  now  known  to  the  world  ;  and  this  word   is  tlierefore  to 

now  added  to  the  insLTiptioii  upon  the  medical  end  of  our  wand. 

Lastly,  the  middle  of  the  wand  includes  all  that  is  not  absolutely 
surgical  or  medical  in  the  heabng  art,  viz,,  dietetics,  sleep,  clothing, 
ami  the  whole  field  of  physical  and  psychical  hygiene.  "  Poison- 
ing'' and  its  treatment  belong  properly  to  the  surgical  end;  after- 
effects of  dynamic  sort  to  the  medical  end.  But  what  further  palli- 
ation is  to  l*e  chLSsified  ?  Answer  :  AH  the  '^adjuvants/'  so  billed, 
of  w^J/c«/ practice — non-mediciual  apjdicatiom*,  uou-surgieal  expe- 
dients, etc.;  and,  lastly,  the  "similar  remedy'*  itself  may  be  c5Qn* 
sidere<b  Old-school  |iractrce  is  so  largely  palliative  that  it  seems 
fitting  to  call  it  the  pnUlaiive  school.  But  mark  the  ditlVrence  ! 
The  palliatives  of  the  latter  are  m'^i^t  characteristic  upon  the  surgical 
or  coercive  side  of  this  centi-e  !  Those  of  the  Homceopathic  school 
are  neutral j  e.g.,  water,  hoi  or  cold,  demulcents,  etc.  (us,  powdered  gum 
arable,  in  moist  ulcer  of  the  nipple);  as  a  rule  neither  medi*^l  or  sur- 
gical, but  if  otherwise  they  are  found  upon  the  medical  side  of  this 
centre!  ludeed,  Dr.  Henry  N.  Guernsey  use<i  to  assert  that  "the 
l>est  palliative  is  the  lloiricenpathlc  remedy  !'* 

A  connection  may  also  be  formed  between  the  two  lines  of  profes- 
gional  thought  and  exj>erience  l»y  assimilating  et|uivalent  phrasers  in 
use  by  both.  Three  of  these  pairs  are  as  follows:  Our  **  primary 
effect"  the  other  side  call  **  the  physiologiwil  action/' and  this  is 
their  main  rt^liance.  If  this  be  subject,  as  in  DigHalis^  to  sudden 
toxic  excess  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  a  yielding  of  resistance,  owing 
to  the  storing  up  of  the  drag  in  quantity  in  the  system;  its  victory 
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over  vitality  then  occurring*    Now,  we  see  our  nitntite  dose^  do  li^ 
wifte,  but  in  a  mild  way,     Ac(*ording  to  our  n3:^pertive  idca-s,  i 
entitle  this  jdienoraenon  **  cumulation;"  we  say,  "drug-aggravalio 

Again,  in  ebronic  cases,  they  give  minute  da^es  of  loiVmfy  Mercn^ 
Argciiic^  et<\,  acting  in  a  quiet,  subtle  way,  not  understood ;  they  i 
them  **  alteratives,"     We  say,  "antipsoric,"  antisyphilitic^'*  "  • 
8y<*otic"  remaUes. 

It  ifi  not  to  l>e  ittferred  that  either  school  of  practice  confines  ill 
logically  to  its  own  end^ — its  own  characteristic  field,  or  that 
and  consistency  demand  that  it  shall  do  ko.  The  correct  principfe  ^ 
is  sjimply,  to  treat  medical  indications  purely  by  Hamcei:>pathic  reme- 
dies, with  neutral  palliatives,  if  necessary  j  on  the  other  hand,  to 
treat  mirgical  indications  accordingly,  and  finally,  never  to  confouiul 
them.  Physiological  erron-;,  and  the  resulting  alterable  anatomical 
lesions,  always  belong  to  the  former  class.  The  l>est  trcatmenl<>f  i 
"  diseases  "  by  the  senior  branch  of  our  professioo  is,  "  Uomcsopa 
unawares/*  crude  and  mongrel-like,  indeed,  but  recognizable. 
our  own  ^school,  the  converse  is  too  otlteu  visible;  hence,  this  papc?r! 
All  the  malicious  iusinuatious  uttered  against  our  loyalty  will,  bow- 
ever,  fall  to  the  ground  whenever  we  ourselves  shall  sharply  distia* 
guish  between  medicine  and  surgery,  a^  above. 

In  many  painful  alTections  people  clamor  for  a  linimtfU.  I  then 
prescribe,  with  good  and  innocent  effect,  the  following:  Alcohol, 
two  ounces  ;  Sweet  oil,  one  tea^ijoonful.  Mix  in  a  new  vial,  with  s 
new  cork,  and  apply  as  needed. 

Narcotics  and  other  drug  palliatives,  germicides,  and  oondimeats, 
tobacco,  d  id  omne  geniu^  as  a  rule,  do  not  prevent  the  specific  action 
of  well  selected  Hom<eopathic  prcfmrations;  but  they  neverlhele 
may  work  evil  in  the  system,  each  in  its  own  way,  independeutlj 
our  drugs.  Only,  if  they  are  simitars  to  the  latter  tJiey  may 
some  antidotal  effect. 

A  familiar  instance  of  a  Homteopathic  remedy  fulfilling  ita 
cific  work,  despite  metlicinal  conditions  and  the  like,  and  even 
the  face  of  the  fact  *)f  "similarity"  itself  is  seen  in  the  unerring 
action  of  Nafrum  muriafleum  or  Sodium  chloride,  when  prepare*!  by  i 
attenuation  or  **  potent ization,'*  notwithstanding  the  crude  sulistance 
is  in  simultaneous  use  in  raa^t  articles  of  fiKnl.  This  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  some  superficial  tliinkers,  but  is  easily  explained,  thus:  the 
potentizetl  drug,  so  far  as  dj/namie  activity  is  concerned,  apart  from 
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eraical  and  physical  force's  is  ex  [>eri  men  hilly  found  to  be  the  supe- 
rior; henc^,  the  term  potentizatiori.  The  provings  of  Nairum  muri- 
«iricaw,  already  mentioued,  have  revealed  this  a.^tonij3hing  fact  and 
«stablHhe<l  il  hey  on  d  perad  venture.  Silica  j  Aurujn^  and  the  other 
dnaolublc  drugs  have  added  tlieir  confirmation. 

A  common  Horaoeopathtc  experience  is  the  mutual  antidotal,  or, 
nt  leasts  modi  Tying  power  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  attenuations 
nf  drugs.  Often,  when  a  drug  has  acted  in  excef^s  of  equilibrium 
with  disease  forces  a  chanr/e  of  potency,  in  either  the  upward  or  the 
downward  direction  renews  the  gooil  effect  or  abolishes  a  bad  one, 
Le.y  "antidotes"  it. 

Dr.  H.  N,  Guernsey,  in  view  of  this,  was  in  the  habit  of  treating 
chronic  tobacco  poisoning  with  TabacMm  in  high  |K»tency. 

Pain  and  Analf/esics. — Xfany  '*  analgesic  *'  drugs  are  now  offere*! 
for  our  favor,  but  we  cannot,  with  ini|»uuity,  forget  that  only  the 
MalUj/  of  symptoms  (pains  included)  can  justify  any  prescription. 
Pain  IS  the  second  pnmt  in  Been ninghau sen *s  system  of  selection,  and 
a  rightly  selected  drug,  duly  regarding  location,  kind  of  pain,  and 
the  conditions  of  aggravation  and  amelioration  represents  a  specifio 
atialge**ic  power,  with  which  crude  non-specific  anodynes  have  no 
right  to  ctjmpete  or  to  interfere.  Thus  it  is  that  the  best  ano<1yne 
IB  the  "similar  remedy,**  and  also  the  most  prompt  and  peruiatieut. 
Hot  or  cold  applications,  wet  or  dry,  may  be  of  itmporary  service, 
likewise  satisfying  clamors  which,  sometimes,  cannot  be  put  ofl';  and 
they  are  not  hurtful  if  properly  mjinaged,  but  they  must  be  nou- 
medicinal,  as  a  ruk%  or,  if  medicated,  it  must  be  with  the  similimnni, 
and  the  same  remedy  as  tliat  given  internally. 

Consider  Aconifum  for  wound  pain  and  any  severe  pain  with  dis- 
tresSj^wnrry,  feverishness,  restlessness,  and  looking  for  death.  Cham- 
ornilfa  when. one  must  walk  the  tloor,  and  can  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
speak  civilly.     (Besides,  consider  the  whole  case.) 

Soponjic8. — Slefplemnvss  is  another  evil  little  tolerated  by  patients 
and  friends*  Indeed,  it  is  devitalising,  per  se,  quite  as  much  as  is 
pain.  Two  princi|>al  kinds  of  proximate  causes,  I  think,  are  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  by  rt>rnovin(/  thene  it  may  be  controlled.  Firstly, 
phymcai  diacomforl,  as  trom  heat  or  coKl,  general  or  local,  hunger, 
thirst,  uneasy  position,  or  pain.  Careful  and  minute  diagnosis  of 
such  causes  is  preliminary  to  removal,  of  course.  Unconscious  mua- 
cular  effort,  often  trivial,  is  a  common  condition  of  iosomnia.    Hold* 
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ing  lip  tl»e  chin  for  free  breaching  h  a  cHJinrami  form  of  this  ;  it 
slioiiUI  alvvays  be  su8|>ecte(l  aud  eliminatet}.  Elevation  of  the  hencl 
froDi  tl»e  pillow  for  hearing  or  other  purptjses,  if  but  to  the  height 
of  a  millimetre,  sufti(H?i>  to  keep  one  awake.  Support! ug  a  kuee  or 
even  a  Hnger  wiil  do  the  same. 

The  remedy  is  to  "give  way  all/'  and  fiiU  ai^leep.  One  who  bn-s 
tried  this  proceeding  te*4tifie.s  that  iln  effect  in  always  in^Htant^ineouA. 
Paln^  as  above  dtseu-ssed,  again  requires  oonsidemtioo  liere  in  ifie 
same  termB. 

Secondly,  Menial  preomapidhm^  pleasant  as  well  ii%  unpleasant,  ia 
equally  inimiail  to  sleep.  Hence,  niunotonous,  dry  reading,  or 
grave,  heavy,  muffled,  uncertain  sounds,  as  of  dhstant  machinery  or 
vehicles,  are  often  sojmrific,  whereas  high,  short  notes  tend  to  the 
opposite  effect.  That  form  which  attends  nervous  alertness  and  feii- 
sion  and  mnrbitl  attentiveness  is  here  particularly  refer rerl  to.  Gti- 
&€mium  and  Coffea  csruda^  also  Kali  bram,,  in  potency,  if  no  phyc^teal 
or*  other  symptoms  are  su(ierior  in  the  case,  are  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice. If  with  malignant  fevers,  BeUndonna  or  Ifyoscffcimttn  may 
supersede  these  at  times.  In  insanity,  Kali  brom,^  CaptticuftLf  or 
Arsenwumy  or,  if  with  an  omnes  admiravi^  or  else  a  vertf  bumf  mood^ 
Sulphur.  In  infantile  colie,  3ii:z^n(:»iajyAcJ4f/>/i.  In  peritonitH,  !»•- 
sen.,  Rhus,  etc. 

With  proper  precautions,  avoiding  conversatioti  and  other  noises 
in  or  near  the  room  (particularly  with  sensitive  infants,  little  chil- 
dren, and  nervous  people),  and  following  the  foregoing  suggestions, 
there  will  be  little  wish  to  tam^^^r  with  objectionable  drtigs.  In 
this  connection,  be  it  remembered  that  fatal  l>rain  disease  after  ''sotii- 
mer  complaint  *'  in  Infants  usually  happens  as  a  second  tousingi 
form  of  opiate. 

Bathing  or  sponging  the  feet,  hands,  face,  head,  etc,  with  wat* 
cold  or  hot,  as  most  agreeable;  brushing  the  hair;  gentle  patting  or 
stroking  of  the  surface;  any  of  these  may  help,  if  agreeable  and  de- 
sired, in  certain  cases.  Rhythmic  movement  of  one  foot  in  l>e<i,  by 
a  friend,  has  proved  veiy  sooihuig  in  '*  brain  fever/' 

Cbnstipaiion, — Full  meals,  full  water-drinking,  full  exercise,  and 
full  opportunity  for  ol^alience  to  nature's  calls,  in  spite  of  tlioae  of 
business  and  pleasure,  these  are  the  suffii-ient  conditicms  of  a  gofMl 
state  of  the  Ixnvels  unless  these  be  the  seat  of  disease*  In  the  laiUsT 
case,  of  course,  the  similar  remeily  also. 
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Sick  regimen,  of  course,  generally  means  empty  bowels,  and  tliey 
Bhould,  therefore,  until  coDvalescence,  with  resumption  of  eating,  be 
xnostly  lot  alone. 

In  health,  or  when  about  the  house,  there  must  be  no  sitting 
down  immtdiately  after  break fa^tj  particularly  not  in  a  rocking- 
chain  A  walk,  then,  of  five  minutes,  with  the  thoughts  ooncen- 
1  rated  upon  the  intended  evacuation^  exchtding  all  other  subjects  re- 
ligiously. Then,  ten  miuutCi?  consecrated  to  the  act  itself,  regardless 
of  engagenumts  of  every  kind,  carefully  avoiding  reading,  smoking, 
and  all  other  diversions.  This  daily,  with  coarse-grained  diet  and 
the  Horaceopathic  remedy,  will  often  suffice.  But  sotnetiraes  this 
programme  Is  impracticable,  in  which  case  use  the  so-callefl  ** gluten 
suppositories,"  which,  really,  are  made  of  only  cocoa*butter,  con- 
taining tlie  relics  of  the  pulverulent  cocoa  itself,  an  irajiorlant  aid  in 
the  aperient  efl'ect,  as  it  would  seem.  These  may  be  repeated  every 
night,  or  night  and  nn»rniug,  or  oftener,  uiilil  miccess  is  attained,  In 
B^few  eases  the  straining  wliicli  follows  may  demand  relief  by  a  hot 
water  enema,  one  and  a  half  pints  retained  twenty  minules;  repeated 
lii^veral  times  in  the  day,  if  needed,  until  regular  action  is  estab- 
lished. 

In  very  feeble  pennons,  especially  if  stubborn  in  rejecting  these 
measures,  fatal  collapse  may  follow  prolonged  straining.  This  must 
on  no  account  l>e  permitted. 

In  surgical  cases^  laxative  drug^  arc  not  out  ul  place,  as  prior  to 
herniotomy,  etc. 

Dt'bilitt/, — Again,  our  patienfs,  in  convalescence  or  otherwise, 
oflen  clamor  for  a  tonic,  Gotnl  ftH)d,  well  dtgestetl,  is  the  real, 
permanent  tonic,  of  course.  Tender,  rare  beef,  whole  wheat* flour 
bread,  oatmeal,  plain  maltine,  good  milk,  cream,  buttermilk,  butter, 
fresh  eggs,  and  un fermented  wine — these  are  the  ty|>e. 

Sometimes  these  are  declined.     If  so,  the  bed  tonic  and  apjieiizer 

iin  is  the  simitar  remedy;  for  instance,  China^  Igiiatiu^  Lt/copo- 
dium,  N(drum  muruxtlcma^  Nax  vomica^  Puhatitla^  Sulphur ^  etc. 

When,  however,  the  debility  is  the  most  commanding  symptom, 
this  indication  becomes  a  Itader.  Here  several  drugs  compete,  viz,, 
ArB€ni6um^  Ferrum  (the  acetate)^  and  China^  in  the  first  rank. 

Arsenicum^  high.  If  tfjo  debility  he  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
attendant  ill- health  or  lesion,  with  fear  of  solitude,  desire  for  ex* 
ternal  warmth,  < draft  of  air*     One  to  four  doses — all  within  six 
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to  eight  hours,  or  onoe  every  six   houi-s,  followed   by  &tJ 
ladh — have  often  traimformed  the  scene  speedily* 

Ffn*um  ar^ticum  2x,  one-half  grain,  three  times  daily,  im: 
atelt/  after  meals,  a.^  reetmimended  by  Dr,  Bayes,  of  London,  la 
^TetHngly  UM?ful  when  imiemia  with  debility  iseems  to  account  ft 
stubborn  resbtatioe  to  ^^ similar"  remedies.  Among  the  cases  id 
which  it  has  R^rvetl  me  well  I  will  ei^eeify  those  children  growing 
tall,  full  of  activity,  which  exhausts  them  and  ke^ps  tbem  tbja 
susceptible,  weak,  and  pale. 

Chhui, — When  exhausting  disease  or  loas  of  blooil  has  pi 
the  debility,  and  perspiration  ain-mls  tin'  l*ast  exrrfimv      nu  1 
and  back. 

The  enthusiastic,  practical,  aud  suwessful  cultivation  of 
medimi  idea"  implies  a  certain  uufaith  in  "the  surgical  idea,''  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  habit  of  subjective  thought.  Equally,  on  the 
other  hancl,  the  surgical  idea  displaces  the  medical ,  and  its  habit 
and  its  faith  are  almost  wholly  abjective.  The  two  are^at  aoy 
monu'iit,  ps^yehic  inoompatibles^-exclusive,  dogmatic. 

Either,  however,  is  but  a  mental  bins,  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
Inte  and  universal  wisdom,  but  understood  to  be  a  sharp  Itmttatioa 
against  it;  yet,  as  being  ever  complementary,  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  both  as  being  entitled  to  mutual  respect  and  mutual  sway.  As 
iu  all  other  c^ses,  man's  gravest  errors  herein  lie  more  in  lines  af 
denial  than  in  those  of  affirmation.  False  affirmations  soon  tx>rn?ct 
themselv^;  but  denials  are  easily  maintained,  and,  however  erroae* 
ous,  are  ofttimes  incorrigible. 


>  haoit 
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The  general  subject  of  Antidotes  requires  mention  here. 
Toxicology  presents  us  with  a  series  of  chemical  poisonSi  ofien' 
corrosive  or  at  least  irritant,  and  with  each  a  series  of  substances  | 
having  the  power  to  chemirally  neutralize  it,  or  otherwise  render  it 
inert,  insoluble,  etc.     Also,  other  substances,  acting  physiolc^ically 
in  antagonism  to  its  after-effects.     Alt  are  called  "  antidotes/* 

In  Homceo|xithy  we  discover  another  sort  which,  on  the  contrary,  , 
antidote  each  other  in  conse<]uence  of  the  dmiiarity  of  tlteir  spip-  i 
ionis  in  pathogenesis  or  provings.     These  we  call  *'  Humceopathic 
antidotes/'     Our  older  authors,  as  Jahr   and    Teste,   made  great 
account  of  these,  and  in  the  introductory  portion  of  Jahr  and  Po6* 
sart's  Repertory^  under  each  remedy  are  given  its  knowo  HomaiCH 
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lie  antidotes ;  also,  those  drugs  which  follow  it  with  most 
frequent  known  ndvaiitiige  in  themjieatkrs ;  and,  lastly,  those  which 
it  lollows  well ;  each  being,  of  course,  given  singly.  Such  remedies, 
often  fomjileting  a  curative  action  already  begun,  are  saiJ  to  Im  (bor- 
jrowing  a  term  from  mathematics)  **  com jdenientary  ^*  to  each  other. 

Nowadays,  instead  of  direct  efforts  to  anfitlote  drug  aggravations, 
we  commotily  rely  on  the  happy  effects  of  these  sefptericea^  which 
jirsctically  accomplish  the  same  end  ;  always  determined,  as  they 
must  be,  by  the  (oioUhf  of  existing  symptoms. 

After  Allopathic  medication,  Prof  (>.  G,  Ruue  odvisef;  to  preface 
the  Homceopathic  treatment  with  Nux  vomica,  one  or  more  antidotal 
doses,  as  already  mentioned. 

A  strict  adherence  to  Hahnemann's  metho<ls  precludes  the  use  of 
antidotes  to  Homreopathic  remedies  in  great  measure.  Given  the 
**  minimum  dose*'  without  undue  repetititvu,  and  the  true  similimum 
being  selected,  drug* aggravation  means  simply  that  the  similar  drug 
disfahC  is  supplanting,  and,  iherefore,  curing  the  original  mala<ly, 
and  under  a  placebo  the  ** secondary  vital  reaction"  will,  ere  long, 
prove  it.     By  no  means^  then,  let  it  be  antidoted ! 

The  employment  of  antidotes,  wMljit  promig  a  dniff,  is  a  great 
abuse,  and  goes  far  to  vitiate  the  result,  besides  depriving  the  world 
of  a  full  |>athogf^netio  picture,  in  all  siaye».  Young  student  provers, 
with  college  work  to  do,  often  thus  destroy  their  own  contributions 
to  medical  sc4ence.  M»xieration  in  dosage,  with  patient  waiting, 
watchinp;,  and  reconling,  is  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

In  coticlusion,  we  may  say,  that  less  than  the  following,  aj$  n  col- 
lege programme,  is  not  in  keeping  with  good  faith  toward  IIom<e- 
fipathy,  viz.,  in  both  the  junior  and  the  4*enior  years,  besides  the 
complete  didactic  course  a  full  series  of  *^u6c/m/c^  should  be  includetl 
as  a  '* specialty;*  in  which  a  rigorous  drill  in  tlie  Hahnetnann 
methods  sliould  be  given  by  competent  teachers  and  practitioners 
iherei>f  J  directing  placards  being  also  hung  up,  wiihin  view  of  all. 

**  Taking  tlie  case,"  selecting  the  remedy,  chofjsing  the  dosage,  and 
the  succession  of  remedies,  etc.,  writing  records  and  marking  them 
for  subsequent  disappearance,  anvelioraiion,  or  aggravation  of  symp- 
toms and  lesions,  from  visit  to  visit,  should  be  taught  to,  and  prac- 
ticed by,  each  and  every  student. 

Sucli  a  course  of  insiniction  would  create,  not  slaverv  to  Hahn^ 
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niann,  but  a  reasoning  and  expcrimcDtal  acquaintance  with  hira, 
most  essential  to  the  true  a^Ivaooement  of  our  causae,  but  which  fe, 
at  prefientj  the  very  least  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  average 
Honjtw»patriic  graduate, 

A  course  of  Btucly»  such  as  that  above  marked  out,  cannot  do  more 
than  mere  justice  to  Iloraceopathy  in  a  full  gradeil  college  course 
Ijess  tl»au  this  is  inju^tit-e  to  a  holy  cau^e — a  Baicrilege,  in  short* 

Thu8,  we  may  ]*ealize  how  distinct  is  HomfBopathy  as  a  gmnd 
department  among  all  otijers  in  a  medical  cour?4e,  and,  moreover,  in  mx  m  Jj 
view  of  its  fmidamental  trutli,  how  commanding  and  supreme  in  the^^^f  j,, 
pre5*ence  of  them  all ! 

The  iuBtilution  of  the  four  years'  course  for  under-graduate**,  a^a^^^    ^ 
well  as  of  post-graduate  curricula,  I  feel,  calls  for  the  immeiliate£»^,jBi(* 
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and  effecti^'e  iuterpo^itiou  of  our  liigliet?t  authority  in  behalf  of  i 
future! 

P^t^vhic  Cure, —  In  presenting  this  subject  I  do  but  follow  tlie  ex- 
ample of  Hahnemann  in  the  eonelu.sion  of  the  Orgnnon, 

Great  is  the  power  of  mind  over  matter !  Great  the  power  of  th^ 
mind  over  tl*e  l>ody  1  These  sayings  have  become  axiomatic;  evens 
the  materialist  accepts  them,  with  his^  own  glost«es. 

For  ages  "i^gular*'  medicine  embraced  and  practical  upon  th^ 
dcminance  of  tlw  soul  in  life*     The  materialism  of  the  moderns  hi 
dei'lared  against  it  and  such  practice  haa  lieen  relegated  to  the  real 
of  charlatanry.     Mesmerism,  of  which  Hahnemann*  was  an  expo-^o 
nent,  wan,  of  course,  long  ago  tal>ooeil  as  simply  an  ism. 

But  time  has  already  avenged  the  soul  for  the  contempt  of  a  gene-  -=^ 
rjitioii,  and  psifchic  cure^  in  some  form,  is  in  everybody's  mouth  ^ff~i. 
Mesmerism  under  otiier  names  is  not  so  bitter ;  and  great  men^  wi^  ^ 
Charcot  and  others,  are  not  ashamed  of  "  thought  transferent^e,'^^^ 
**  mind-readiog/'  **  hypnotism/*  and  *' suggestive  therapeutics." 
regular  text- book,  so  entitled,  is  published  by  the  house  of  Putnam 
in  New  York.  In  Honioiopathy,  Dr.  H,  N.  Guernsey  declared  th^^  ^® 
soul  to  be  tlie  real  seat  of  disease,  uiid  the  Inghcst  potenoit's  iu  ~^^ 
'*  nearest  of  kin/' 

It  would  be  quite  unscientific,  to-day,  eitlier  to  ignore  or  to  h^Sil 
of  tracing  psychic  cure  to  its  highest  development.     Tbroughoui^*. 
the  nature  of  psychic  force  is  evidently  one,  from  the  fascination  cz:^f 


*  See,  aluci,  Reich enbach,  on  **  The  Odic  Force,*' 
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lt|ie  serjjent  or  of  tlie  vooJno,  upward,  It^  evil  and  lis  benevolent 
mbts  are  alike  in  kiiid^  different  in  purpo^e^  plno,  and  eifect ;  its 
moral  quality  according  will)  the  will  of  the  actor  and  of  the  suh- 
jei*t  as  well ;  for  co  operation  intensifies  and  raultiplies,  whilst  an- 
tagonisiu  nullifies  it»  at  least  in  part. 

The  psychic  cure  of  disease  illustrates  all  this.  The  i»atienl  must 
lie  just  and  benevolent  in  purpose  or  his  malevolence  will  antagonize 
the  brnevoleut  will  whieh  purposes  his  cure.  He  must  confide  in 
that  will  or  his  unfaith  mui^^t  surely  block  its  access  to  him. 

The  simplest  form  of  pj^ychic  cure  is  self- cure.  One  illustration 
from  army  experience  will  sulFice.  A  young  metlical  officer  alK)Ut 
to  mount  his  horse  for  a  mareh,  found  himself  with  a  malarial  i'eyer. 
On  being  offmsl  medicine  he  dcclineil,  saying:  **J\^o/  I  believe  I  can 
throw  it  offV^  He  rode  on;  his/ai/A  m /</m^<'//*mastered  the  fever, 
and  directly  afterwards  he  was  well. 

And  DOW,  mark  t  it  was  by  no  violent  exertion  of  "  will-power/' 
but  by  self-faith,  inH[iirjng  qtiiet,  calm,  and  resolute  ae/f  conirot. 

Not  many  persons,  however^  are  equal  to  the  same.  To  such,  the 
syotpathy  of  friends  may  supply  the  aggregate  of  curdtive  ibroe 
needed;  or  the  assertion  or  **  suggestion  *'  of  an  operator — call  him 
mesmerist,  or  hypnotizer,  or  doctor — will  accomplish  more  if  the 
patient  agree,  or  mayhap  in  spite  of  him. 

"Christian  science"  or  '*  spiritual  science/' so  called,  origiuateil 
with  Mrs.  FAldy,  of  Boston,  a  few  years  ago.  It  proffers  to  teach 
each  person  to  rely  upon  "the  divinity  within,"  witfi  a  threefold  or 
compoeite  faith — in  the  teacher,  in  indwelling  divinity,  and  in  self 
thus  empowere<L 

A  laily  |>ractitioner,  l>eing  asked  what  and  how  long  is  "a  treat- 
ment/' replied,  in  substance,  **  I  sit  alone  with  my  patient,  in  quiet 
agreement,  and  assertion  of  this  (three-fold)  fatih;  my  mind  ex- 
cluding and  dcnt/mg  all  antagonisms;  all  subserviency  to  material 
forces;  to  all  social,  medical,  and  other  tradition  or  authority  ;  to 
any  and  all  fetters  ;  denying  all  faith  in  tlie  domination  of  evil  of 
any  kind;  hence,  all  ill-will»  and  all  fear,  I  deny  all  those,  for 
both  of  us. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  I  continuously  maintain  and  affirm^  for  both 
of  us,  our  perfect  good  will,  and  our  freedom,  and  purity  of  purpose 
toward  all  lieings  ;  our  assurance  of  the  indwelling  divinity  ;  of  the 
universal   human  enduement,   including  ourselves;   of  the  unap- 
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proacliflble  suprcrnary  of  spirit  j  its  oranipof€'nc^,  in  the  presenf»e  nt 
so-t^allt'd  matter,  and  the  physical  forces,  I  further  affirm  and  mjiin- 
tiiiii,  for  l)Oth  of  lis,  that  ffood  is  the  very  essence  of  divinity  ffut 
only  absolute ;  tJie  original  i^ub-Hrance  of  all  things. 

"And  how  hnff  do  I  eontitiue  in  this  dose  mental  relation  witf,;^ 
my  patient — tiow  my  pnpil  and  my  frienil— and  what  is  thelengl^- 
of  the  '  Ireatrnent?'     Why,  whether  five  minutes,  or  one  hour,  uai 
I  Bt^  the  Tniih  ! 

**  If  ly  ijnly,  reai'h  thi.-^  [>oint^  rhe  treatment  is  effit^^aeiou?**       T* 
patient^  however,  after  a  while,  resuming  her  rehitions  with  the  ^ 
trary  and    noxious — that   is  the  ignorant^  falsely  [Kilarized  thoug 
and  tradition  in  whioh  all  her  troubles  (mental,  and  hater  physic 
were  originally  brewed,  rewumesalso  the  downwanl  trend,  in  tbe-^^^^, 
order  and  the  treatment  ranst  be  (usually  it  is  sn)  rejieated,  fr-^^^^ 
time  to  time* 

**  If,  however,  she,  too,  Bees  the  truth  with  me,  and  raaintuftin  /^ 
against  all  hindrance,  i^lie  needs  me  no  more,  so  long  as  no  iwni 
falls  into  her  being.     She  is  now  herself  a  teacher  and  a  healer/' 

And  this  la<ly  had  real  success  in  healing.  Hygienical ly, at  IttUt,] 
such  high  tiptimism  must  be  cr€'dite<i  with  great  power**.  Once 
more,  and  higher  '*  Divine  healing/'  a^^  expounded  by  its  exoellcai 
and  extjuiplary  teachers,  takc^  the  standpoint  of  orthotlox  theolf»gy» 
the  promises  of  Jesus,  and  the  practice  of  the  aj^nistles;  and  particu- 
larly, the  command  of  St.  James  (Epistle,  chapter  fifth,  vcrNB 
thirteenth  to  fifteenth);  anointing  with  (oljve)  oil,  and  the  pnyrr 
of  faith.     And  many  have  thus  recoveretl. 

One  of  the  earlit^st  exponents  of  **  Divine  healing"  in  Americ* 
was  the  greatly  beloved  and  loving  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  recently  de- 
ceased ■  one  of  our  own  schot^l ;  one  of  the  Christian  philanthro* 
pists  of  the  age,  and  a  citizen  of  Bi»«ton,  Massachusetts. 

Hahnemann,  in  bis  own  way,  reccivinl  also  a  gift,  all  divine.  The 
world  will  ever  need  it.  I^^t  us  U*  forever  thankful  for  this,  aad 
for  all  other  divine  gifts;  and  let  our  faithful  cultivation  of  Uomcoo- 
pathy  prove  to  all  nien  tlmt  we  are  of  the  Truth,  and  that  the  Truth 
hath  made  us  free. 
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THE  HOMCEOPATniC  THEATMEKT  OF  TABES  AND 
PSEUDO-TABES. 

By  Alexasdkk  Vii^leb^  M  D.,  Drbsden,  Saxony,  Gkrmaxy. 


All  over  the  civilized  warM  nervous  diseases  are  on  the  inorease 
— a  condition  at  once  explicable  by  and  sequential  upon  the  vast  de* 
mands  U]>on  the  oentnvl,  the  vital  forc^.  In  the  changing  battle  for 
life,  iiJ  the  hurry  and  irregularity  of  the  daily  routine,  in  the  grow- 
ing nece^ity  for  varying  types  of  distraction,  it  is  inevitable  that 
nervous  exhaustion  rau>5t  more  and  more  obtain.  Transniisgion  of 
disesise  from  generation  to  generation,  the  mild  form  begetting  the 
severe,  tends  also  toward  the  emphaai^  and  establishment  of  these 
oonditions,  until  in  this  deteriorated  soi^  the  rank  growth,  syphilis, 
strikes  firm  root,  and  upon  the  central  nerve  trunk  are  grafted  the 
various  forms  of  disease.  Such  an  eflect  from  such  a  cause  is  tabes, 
and  if  Horoceoimthy  will  render  an  account  to  itself  and  to  us  of  its 
accomplishment  in  thin  trouble^  we  shall  find  a  touchstone  of  com- 
parison l)etween  our  owjj  work  in  this  behalf  and  that  of  our  eoU 
leagues  of  the  alien  persuasion.  In  a  historical  risumi  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  testimony  of  our  older  literature  is  only  valuable  theoreti- 
cally. 

It  is  not  available  as  statistic  and  comparative  material,  for  its 
erudition  and  deduction  have  waned  in  the  fuller  light  of  a  later 
day,  a  day  whone  claHsitlcation  of  other  as  well  as  nervous  derange- 
ments h  more  promisingly  rational,  definitive,  pathological,  and 
anatomicul.  It  may  be  here  opposed  that  classification  of  any  day 
or  description  can  have  no  Homoeopathic  weight  beauise  Moma>opa- 
tby  challenges  treatment  which  bases  on  disease  names;  but  to  such 
op)K»sition  I  cite  Hahnemann*^  reply  to  Dr.  Jahr,  where  hee^tpressly 
asserts  that  indejwndent  diseases  may  exist  "  by  which  the  robust 
may  be  attacked  without  internal  cause,  as  in  la  grippe,  whooping- 
cougli,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  inflammatory  pleurisy,  and  otJier  iu- 
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ilividnal  disea^ses  where  naraes  represent  disease  aoJ  a-n   -vmptomi 
of  tli^eaHe,  an  ir  the  usual  ctiae,*' 

And  among  these  independent  types  one  may,  in  absolute  aocu 
racy,  vnte.  tabes,  so  positive  and  individual  is  its  cliaracter.  I  ni 
not  here  enter  into  detailed  enumeration  of  taben*  varying  fori 
suffice  it  that  I  deal  with  the  more  intrinsic  features  of  the  pathol 
of  the  dipease.  Our  mcidern  de,*4ij[rnation  of  tabes  is  not  <>onp  "^ 
with  the  archaisms  of  earlier  medical  literature,  which  oonfu^tL  ^ 
itu  multifold  distinction  and  explanation*  However,  from  the  eirT 
chaop  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow,  Horn,  in  1827,  Romtier- 
in  1851,  and  Dnehenne,  in  1858,  had  already  crystallized  a  onei: 
of  existence  for  that  acute,  dej^tructive  form  which  we  to-«lav  knm 
as  tabes  dorsalis,  progreasive  locomotor  ataxia.  Its  [mtho-anato 
cal  character  is  indit?ated  in  the  atrophy  of  the  posterior  ligamerr 
ami  of  the  pof^terior  nerve  roots,  especially  noticeable  in  the  hip  * 
raent  of  the  spinal  rnarn^w.  The  uniformity  of  the  jiathologi 
showing  testifies  to  llie  limilation  of  the  range  of  Bymptomatol 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  other  aflectious  of  the  spinal  marrow  wb 
manifest  certain  of  the  symptoms  of  tabes,  mlf,  disseminating 
rosis,  in  vvliich  the  sclerotic  changes  are  apparent  in  the  po^ter^ 
ligaments;  but  it  is  in  specific  tabes,  and  ouly  in  tabes,  that  all 
essential  symptoms,  and  only  the  essentia!  symptoms,  appear. 

Concerning  the  setiology  of  tabes,  I  stand   committed   frte  eorf 
entire  on   the  side  of  those  who,  following  the  preceilent  of  F<»i/r- 
nier  and  Erb,  account  syphilis  the  most  important  (etiological  j>enW. 
All  other  aetiological  periods  which  may  be  cited  are,  in  my  opiniou, 
subordinate. 

Neither  mental  nor  sexual  excesses,  nor  the  oft-respoa^iible  doUk 
can  ever  engender  tabes  in  themselves.  However,  it  is  intrrts^tiog 
to  mark  the  influenw  of  a  cold  upon  the  incipience  and  course  ot 
some  speciiil  symptoms,  and  encouraging  to  be  able  to  fasten  at  oiw« 
upon  one  effective  remedy  in  the  treatment.  I  refer  to  Hhits  /ett>— 
an  intlirspeusable  factor  in  the  management  of  tabes.  In  the  atrophy 
of  the  pustcritjr  ligaments  Secale  corn,  is  one  of  our  rnoet  op[>ortuoe 
remedies. 

Although  tal>es  is  more  frequent  with  men  than  with  wx»roeU|its 
courBe  in  the  two  sexes  is  not  marked  by  any  ditfcrcnce,  and  in  either 
it  is  named  incurable.  Improvement  is  pa«isible;  skillful  treatment 
may  control  and  abort  many  an  outward  manifest*ition,  bat  the  J^ 
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vdopeJ  disease  itself  is  only  manageable — hieradiciible;  and  this 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  only  cure  agents — not  creative  ageuts — 
within  our  range  of  medicine.  We  cannot  make  new  tissue  out  of 
nothing.  We  cannot  recreate  tissne  ;  we  can  only  mitigate  the  pro- 
cesses which,  without  our  aid,  tend  to  utter  destruction.  We  are, 
of  necessity,  effective  against  disease  processes,  not  proiiucts.  These 
la^^t  mark  the  ne  plug  ulfra  of  our  abilities. 

Wlicu  the  symptoms  of  tabes  begin  to  marshal  in  double  rank  it 
behofives  us  to  distinguish  clearly  between  them^  because  the  one 
array  intlicates  the  change  in  the  spinal  marrow  which  precedes  atro- 
phy, the  other  the  developed  atrophic  c^ondition  of  tlie  marrow.  The 
first  i'ondition  is  manageable,  the  latter  is  hopeless.  To  the  first  class 
belong  the  skin  eruptions,  the  feeling  of  fatigue  and  of  muscular 
stiffness.  To  the  other  class  belong  the  various  forms  of  ataxia, 
muscular  lameness  of  eyes,  limbs,  intestines  and  blailder.  The  de- 
terioration of  sexual  power  belongs  to  the  first  class,  the  utter  loss 
thereof  to  the  second  class. 

To  dedutTe  now  for  practice:  we  csau  cure  incipient  tabes,  we  can 
allay  the  irritative  symptoms  of  the  deveIo])ed  forms,  we  tsannot 
materially  motlify  the  accomplished  re-^ults  of  the  developed  forms. 
Even  with  this  admission,  however,  we  are  in  better  plight  than  our 
ennfreres  of  the  Old  School,  for  they  eannot  check  the  progress  of 
the  incipient  symptoms. 

Symptoms  greatly  rej^erabling  those  of  tabes  belong  to  many  forms 
of  hysteria.  Multi phased  as  this  latter  disea.se  is,  it  is  not  sur* 
prising  that  it  should  also  cloak  itself  in  some  of  the  guises  of  tabes* 
The  genus  of  the  misleading  symptoms  becomes  apparent  under 
careful  consideration  of  the  duration  of  the  individual  play  of  the 
diaeaae.  One  exquisite  case  of  hysteria  with  pseudo-tabic  symp- 
toms, which  had  deceiveil  several  experienced  specialists,  came  under 
my  observation  in  a  person  43  years  of  age.  Basing  wholly  on  the 
syrnptomalogical  indications,  I  chose  a  remedy  which  bettereii  one 
class  of  symptoms.  Then  I  set  to  work  to  beguile  the  spiritless 
patient  into  a  belief  that  her  trouble  was  hysteria,  and  not  tabes. 
In  a  short  time  my  coarse  was  justified  by  the  passing  of  the  j^chi- 
cal  itondition  of  despair  and  inertia,  leaving  me  firm  in  my  con  vie* 
tron  of  the  mild  and  hysterical  incipiency  of  the  Ga;^. 

Since  in  the  treatment  of  disease  we  are  Homasopathically  con- 
cerned with  oar  knowledge  of  the  immutable  workings  of  dn]g% 
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Ijashig  not  at  all  upon  the  shifting  values  of  f«yniptomJ^  it  Is  ira ma- 
terial, in  the  treatment  of  tabic  symptoms,  whether  these  are  intrin- 
sically of  the  disease,  or  whether,  suggesting  other  nerve  disorders,  fl 
of  the  same  class  of  indication.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  me  to  longer  di8<*ri minute  between  symptoms  tabic  and 
[>seudo-tabic. 

Jendrasslk  hits  recently  asserte*!  that  tabes  is  not  an  affliction  of  I 
the  spinal  marrow,  but  primarily  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  bntio, 
from  which  source  the  destruction-processes  fasten  upon  the  poste- 
rior ligaments.  This  theory ^  which  rests  exclusively  upon  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  cerebral  symptoms  in  the  incipient  stage  nnd 
course  of  tabes,  has  little  of  probability  in  itself,  but  serv«,  rather, 
to  show  what  a  fruitless  labor  it  is  to  found  a  treatment  of  this  dm- 
ease  upon  the  aceeptecJ  knowledge  of  ite  source,  and  to  indicate  the 
superiorily  of  our  Iloma^opathic  j>osition,  since  we  ucrt  upon  our 
frank  admission  that  we  can  only  recogniase  certain  extertinl  qrmp-  | 
toms  in  the  aggregate  of  cases,  and  can  but  approximate  the  origin 
of  the  disease  so  long  as  the  origin  of  life  is  a  sealetl  chapter  to  a«. 
It  is  a  simple  truth,  and  one  universally  intelligible,  that  we  canaol 
place  and  classify  abnormalities — departures  from  the  rule— eo  long 
as  we  are  limited  in  our  knowledge  of  the  normal,  so  long  as  we 
cannot  resolve  the  rule;  and  where  is  the  man  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  he  hath  read  aright  the  riddle  nf  life? 

The  ecmrse  of  the  disease  divides  itself,  during  the  long  yesurs  of 
its  duration,  into  three  periods;  the  first,  or  stage  of  invasion;  the 
second,  or  stage  of  development ;  and  the  third,  or  stage  of  compU* 
cation.  The  length  of  the  single  j>eriods  varies,  while  the  entire 
time  consumed  in  the  course  of  tlie  disease  ranges  from  six  to  twenty 
years.  The  stage  of  innovation  is  always  the  longest  and  preaentfl 
the  more  promising  possibilities  of  recovery.  It  is  that  tide  in  the 
aftairs  of  men  which  c-tni  be  taken  at  the  stem,  and  a  great  percent- 
age of  cases  then  treats  will  permit  of  a  check  in  the  diBcaM^ 
course  and  of  a  prolonging  of  the  life  at  stake^  and  of  a  maximum 
decrease  of  sufi'ering,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  count 
for  recovery.  In  the  second  stage,  that  of  completed  development, 
all  the  symptoms  which  figure  in  the  pathological  schema  of  tabes 
stand  out  pronouncedly  and  the  treatment  becomes  more  difHeult. 
In  the  third  and  final  stage,  the  stage  of  complication,  the  devasta- 
tioDS  of  the  spinal  marrow  begin  to  result  upn  the  various  organs^ 
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and  from  that  point  on  the  question  18  no  longer  of  recovery,  but  oi 
mitigation  of  suffering,  Tlje  ilevastating  clianges  which  the  pic- 
ture of  the  disea^  now  localizes  in  the  central  organs  are  radical 
and  nnsusceptible  of  sul)**tantial  bettennenL  The  destroyed  or  viti- 
ated nerve-eel l-s  cannot  be  recreated  ;  in  such  case  we  have  run  again 
upon  the  bleak  wall  of  our  liraitatioo,  Disease-procesees,  let  me 
repeat,  are  curable*;  disease- products  are  only  modifiable  when  en- 
gaging nerves  of  reflex  capability. 

In  the  (ir^t  and  third  sUiges  of  tabes  the  treatment  must  in  all 
cases  be  purely  Horaceopathic,  that  fe,  based  wholly  upon  the  oora- 
plexu8  of  symptoms  which  the  Individual  case  presents.  In  the 
set^ond  stage,  the  sym[itoms  are  so  eharacteristic,  that  any  individu- 
nlity  of  case  coloring  recedes,  and  we,  like  our  Allopathic  colleagues, 
can  refer  directly,  and  in  all  cases,  to  the  name  of  the  remedy  path- 
ological ly  indicateiL 

Neither  opportunity  nor  time  just  now  presents  for  a  review  of  the 
hole  detail  of  tal^es,  but  it  seems  fitt iug  that  I  should  here  enter 

mewhat  into  the  treatment  of  the  premonitory  conditions,  because 
those  are  the  conditions,  and  then  the  time,  where  treatment  is  most 
efleetive. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  long  Ix^fore  the  patient  experiences  any 
itual  hindrance  or  any  noticeable  pain,  he  complains  of  *'that  tired 
feeling,*'  often  the  only  urge  which  precipitates  him  uj>on  a  timely 
treatment.  This  premonitory  feeliug  of  fatigue  is  peculiar  to  all 
chronic  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  is  as  essential  an  element 
in  Ihe  constituency  of  that  at-present  reigning  disease,  neurasthenia. 
In  the  valuation  of  tiim  symptom  we  must  carefully  discriminate 
between  two  otiering  possibilities  :  the  one  a  conditioo  of  neurasthenic 
weakness,  the  other  pointing  to  a  more  onerous  complication  of  the 
nerviius  system,  tabes.  From  the  one-view  point  will  be  whetted  a 
critic-al  judgment  of  ourselves  and  our  trade,  from  the  other  we  will 
be  led  to  clap  spu rs  to  speeily  care.  In  the  many  remedies  indi- 
cated in  fatigue,  the  most  essential  in  import  are  Arnicfif  Aniimony 
larL,  Qnisticum^  Cannabw^  Nux  vomica^  Rhus  and  Tabaciim^  while 
Puhfitilla^  which  counts  the  feeling  of  fatigue  among  its  indications, 
is  not  at  all  effective  in  the  forerunning  conditions,  for  the  reason 
that  they  lack  that  eminent  characteristic  o(  PuIaatiUa^  deterioration 
in  repose. 

Not  so  significant  as  the  fatigue,  but  of  equally  early  appearance 
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ami  steady  duration,  Is  the  nd  mi  tied  weakness  of  the  hhidJer  aiid  the 
sexual  orgaiv.s»  Where  excc^^  i8  directly  determined  uiion,  iiikI  where 
symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  or  of  some  special  affeotion  of  the  oetitre 
of  the  uro-geiiitui  nerve**  are  not  peculiarly  indicated,  the  apparent 
symptoms  must  imrnetliately  direet  attention  to  the  po^HiliiHly  of 
tabes  in  the  prodromal  stage*  In  the  premonitory  bladder  vititilHiii 
I  have  got  Wst  service  from  ClrmaiU  and  Su!phm\  and  in  ^xiiail 
im potency,  Cahifl'mm^  Cdustirum^  Grajiftitj^s  an<l  Stilpfnn\  are  uiy 
preferences* 

The  prevalent  impres-^ion  that  tabes  iy  the  result  of  sexual  de- 
bauchery, and  the  moral  reproach  consequently  attaching  Ut  the  un- 
fortunate patient,  is  undeserved.  When  in  the  ^tiologi<^«l  foret*a!*t 
of  a  case  of  tabes  the  responsibility  resta  with  sexual  exc^es-s,  compli- 
cations early  ensue,  as  is  true  in  multiple  scler*»sts,  which  may  pas* 
in  its  incipiency  tor  almost  every  other  form  of  spinal  affc**tioi)»  nnd 
other  immediate  and  indubitable  symptoms  index  the  origiD  of  the 
trouble. 

During  the  stage  of  invasion,  every  possible  reraeilial  agent  nmsl 
be  cautiously  and  advisedly  employal.  Tonic  effects  upcm  the  body 
are  to  be  secured  through  massage  and  waters,  the  uidoading  of  the 
system  through  special  diet  and  the  sparing  of  the  nerve  sy«li*m 
through  change  in  the  habits  of  life  are  to  be  prescribed^  and  the 
prescriber  must  vehemently  injrist  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to  his  nid^ 
orflers  as  upon  the  use  of  his  remedies.  Baths  in  thermal  springs 
are  helpful  in  the  first  stage.  We  of  Europe  may  have  recourse  to 
Gnstein,  and>  further  up  the  line,  to  Wildbad,  Baden,  Weiler,  and 
the  thermal  springs  of  FrantHi.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  chosen 
springs  munt  be  Homteopathicatly  adaptal  to  the  individual  <ii,«ie, 
and  the  required  provingsof  the  waters  are  with  difficulty  and  mnsly 
nbtained — one  of  our  Ijest,  the  proving  of  theGastein  waters,  got  up 
by  Dr.  Proll,  I  have  made  public  rn  the  first  volume  of  my  An  nab 
(IfUemational  Somteopaihio  AnnalSj  Dr.  Villers,  vol.  i.,  p,  17,  Eng- 
lish E<iition),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  bath  being  carefully 
selected,  the  waters  must  be  cautiously  employed,  lest  the  very  Horn- 
oeopathieity  of  the  application  lead  to  a  deterioration  whose  cimrse 
cannot  be  checked. 

In  the  stage  of  perfected  development  there  stands  at  the  ajtex  of 
all  bewailed  symptoms  the  lancinating  pains  through  the  trunk  and 
in  the  lower  limbs.    However  the  image  of  the  pain  may  vary  as 
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to  it5  burning  or  boring  or  stlekin*;  character,  there  always  obtains 
21  ti  impreasion  of  its  sudden,  interpenetrating  nature,  Aeeording  to 
provingSj  the  remedies  most  widely  effective  for  this  state  of  attairs 
are  BeHadonna^  Lj/copotUumj  Salphuf\  Vokhlcum^  Graphites^  and 
SianmufU  These  e^peeial  pains  frequ^^utly  nuuiifeiit  a  furth^T  indi- 
viduality in  the  fact  that  severe  pressure  uptui  the  8i»at  of  pain  gives 
*<iih«tantial  relief,  while  light  pressure  violently  augments  the  trouble. 
This  limits  the  above-rited  number  of  reme<lies  to  those  wliose  path- 
ogonesy  prt»»ent«  this  idiom  ;  thes^se  are  Oraphites,  SidphuVf  mid  Sltm- 
nitm.  In  accord  with  this  eonsideration,  I  tiave  obtained  the  l)est 
rosulUi  with  Oraphltea  in  most  (\Lses,  using  Slcimmm  only  when  the 
appearance  of  pain  was  marked  by  a  steady  increase,  a  not  infrequent 
manifestation  in  tal)es,    * 

.So4>ner  or  later  to  the^e  lancinnting  pains  is  allied  parasthe^ia,  the 
most  frequent  symptom  being  the  feeling  of  formication  in  the  hnver 
h'mbs;  then  the  feeling  of  being  hiced  across  the  throat  and  in  the 
joint*?,  and  the  sensation  of  abnormal  temperature  in  particular  parts. 
The  formication,  in  ita  ©lightly  varying  forms,  is  almost  always 
greatly  amenable  to  Secule,     In  a  few  cases  only  Nux  vomica  serves 

l>etter  turn.  This  last  agent  is  indicated  in  tlie  early  ajipeanmt^ 
Puf  sluggi?>hnesB  in  the  colon,  and  we  at  once  recall  the  applicaticm 
of  Nux  vomica  in  the  frequent  cases  of  litillation  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet  after  the  overloading  of  the  stomach,  or  especially  in  that  stow- 
ing in  the  abdomen  which  we  often  see  in  our  daily  practice. 

The  feeling  of  lacing  in  both  trunk  and  joints  belong  to  the  prov- 
ince of  GrapkiteH^  Nux  vomica^  and  Stannum;  and  three  other  reme- 
dies may  be  hereto  appeode<l  as  worthy  of  note,  as  their  application 
is  not  to  be  overltioked  in  the  therapeutics  of  tabes*  I  refer  to  Rhus 
and  Aiumina^  and,  in  the  acute  contraction  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
spasms  of  pain^  to  Plumbum. 

The  feeling  of  circumscribeil  warmth  or  cold  when  appearing  sep- 
arately I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  subdue  without  the  aid  of  out- 
side agents  like  rubbings,  massage,  fomentations,  etc,  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  these  symptoms,  t^s  well  as  those  of  otlier  parasthesiac 
showing,  appeared  in  the  sectiou  of  the  under  arms,  has  given  me 
DO  clue  capable  of  development,  although  I  marked  impnuvement 
in  one  case  with  I^uta,  In  this  stage  the  reflex  muscles  are  either 
destroye<-l  or  materially  vitiated.  Although  this  indication,  which 
most  clearly  presents  in  the  so-called  Westphalian  phenomena  and 
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alao  in  the  destruction  of  the  reRQH  patella  miisdea,  blurs  fiomewhat 
between  the  alK>ve  alternatives,  yet  the  appearaooe  of  tlie  symptoms 
is  indubitable  proof  of  the  existence  of  genuine  tabes^  and  appeak 
to  our  most  »»earching  attention  in  our  diagnoais.  A  coexisting — 
and  in  many  patients  even  etirlier  appearing — ^symptom  is  the  irri- 
tation in  the  ff^ion  of  the  sexual  centres.  Strange  to  say,  womeu 
present  more  striking  indications  herein  than  raen,  for  the  disea'^ 
course  in  the  male  develop*?  no  characteristic  similar  to  the  clitoris 
crises  of  the  female,  of  which  Charcot,  Bouchard,  and  Pierret  make 
mention*  These  excitative  symptoms  in  the  ^xaal  orj^ni&ni,  with 
the  pains  of  the  clitoris  and  along  the  nerves  directly  de|)eiident 
upon  the  uterine  plexus,  manifest  in  hysterical  patients  given  to 
masturbation,  and  more  particularly  in  women  wliose  bui^band^at  dis- 
continue the  marital  relationship  to  avoid  the  begetting  of  children. 
It  l>ecoraes,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  to  raise  this  question 
with  the  patient,  for  if  the  irritating  cause  of  trouble  is  unknown 
it  is  useless  to  think  of  improvement  or  of  healing.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  Nux  vomica.  Selenium,  Camphora^  Siannum^  and  CaniliOfU 
are  not  without  good  results. 

It  was  left  to  Duchen lie's  imperishable  service  to  prove  that,  des- 
pite the  ataxia  of  the  Uihes  patient,  the  muscular  power  docs  not 
suffer  detriment  The  ataxia  is  indeeti  but  the  result  of  the  decre- 
ment of  the  inner  muscle  matter.  The  question  has  been  wooud 
in  discussion  to  be  true,  but  Leydeu's  theoretical  and  Charoot^s  and 
Pierret's  anatomical  researches  have  left  small  doubt  oo  this  score 
in  my  opinion.  The  possibility  of  proceeding  further  in  cmr 
symptomatology  here  again  fails  us  because  our  provings  do  not 
cover  these  finer  differences.  It  is  an  urgent  duty  of  our  genera- 
tion to  |>er!ect  the  provings  of  drugs  with  regard  to  the  chem- 
istry of  secretions,  and  to  the  mo<lern  aids  to  research  in  the  nerve 
province. 

In  consideration  of  the  circumstance  that  any  infallible  knowl- 
edge of  the  righi  remedy  is  lacking,  and  that  the  actuating  cause  of 
disturbanw  is  the  completed  degeneration  of  the  central  nerve  sys- 
tem, we  are  precipitated  u|>on  the  practical  conclusion  that  in  this 
Btage  of  tabes  we  can  here  and  there  obtain  fortuitous  results,  but 
not  as  yet  cures,  by  our  present  methods  and  knowledge.  In  this 
cootiection  it  is  well  to  glance  at  the  results  accruing  in  this  behilf 
to  our  colleagues  of  traditional  medicine.     They,  too,  find  their  po- 
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I  sition  one  of  helpless  incnnipetency,  for  the  iiiHensibility  ot"  narcotics, 
I  their  euf-de-sac  of  refuge,  is  never  to  he  accniniteil  recovery  nor  im- 
j  proveraent.  Of  their  reoommetKle^i  rat'thmis  of  treatment,  whose 
I  number  but  the  more  increases  as  their  efficacy  is  disproved,  only 
Uhree  need  attract  our  attention  :  susjiension,  the  application  of  elce- 
l  tricity,  and  batlis. 

The  theory  of  suspension,  which  was  so  enthusiiLstically  preached 
i  by  Mutsclnitkowftky,  and  given  a  friendly  God -speed  by  Charcot, 
ihas  already  outlived  its  practice*  After  those  careful  showings  of 
Eulenberg  and  Mandel  no  one  will  quite  dare  to  again  recommend 
jit.  The  application  of  electricity  still  flourishes,  although  its  most 
eager  sup|>orters  adduce  no  convincing  results  in  its  vindiaition.  In 
'former  days  I,  too,  rather  lent  myself  to  the  belief  that  the  appliea- 
iiion  of  a  constant  current  wan  advantageous  in  treatment,  since  its 
beneficent  result  is  undenial>ie  in  certain  pain  sensations.  But  prac- 
tice, that  great  and  final  schoolmistress  of  us  all,  has  taught  me  that 
the  application  of  tlie  inlerrnittent  current  during  and  after  Homa?o- 
jjpathic  treatment  jeopardizes  and  even  annuls  our  results.  More- 
over, the  cautious  intermittent  current  is  an  agent  whose  positive 
[effect  is  incompatible  with,  and  consequently  destructive  to,  the 
healing  of  our  potencies. 

There  are  yet  left  certain  symptoms  of  tabes  to  be  touched  upon 
iof  not  so  inevitable  appearance  as  tho^^e  already  discussed.  I  mean 
(the  retardation  of  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  intestines,  the 
gastric  crises  and  the  atrophic  changes. 

While  I  am  justified  in  speaking  decisively  of  my  victories  in 
•subduing  the  intestinal  troulile  by  lightening  the  work  of  the  rectum 
through  warm- water  injections  according  to  Hegars  method,  yet  I 
have  been  unable  to  universally  cope  with  the  equally  important 
disorders  manifesting  in  the  functions  of  the  bla<lder,  in  spite  of 
many  happy  results  in  the  use  of  ArJienicum.  In  order  to  avert  the 
[dangers  imminent  u|M>n  a  retention  of  t!ie  urine,  I  empty  the  blad- 
der three  times  daily,  an*!  if  I  cannot  myself  attend  to  the  same  with 
I  the  catheter,  I  have  it  done  by  manual  compression. 

The  gastric  crises,  which  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  lancinating 
jpains,  I  have  never  been  able  to  overcome,  and  the  atrophic  changes, 
with  which,  however,  I  liave  seldom  met,  I  consider  unamenable  to 
[treatment. 

The  choice  of  remedy  must  l>e  unconditionally  HomoDopathic,  and 
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I  furthermore  believe  that  in  the  treatment  of  tabes  the  best  results 
will  accrue  to  that  Homoeopathic  physician  who  adds  to  a  scholarly 
knowledge  of  symptomatology  the  fundamental  features  of  the  anti- 
psoric  method  of  cure.  For  this  reason  I  have  contended  from  the 
iieginning  for  the  use  of  the  highest  possible  potency  of  the  chosen 
remedy,  and  I  have  come  off  very  well  in  the  attempt.  These  higher 
potencies — the  200x  suffices  for  my  need — I  give  at  long  intervals, 
and  in  order  to  quell  the  sufferer's  impatience  between  doses,  I  give 
him  mock  powders. 

In  a  critical  review  of  the  results  obtained  one  should  not  forget 
that  remissions  often  endure  for  a  month  and  deceptively  simulate 
improvement  or  recovery.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  advisable  to  im- 
press the  patient  from  the  beginning  with  the  need  of  long-oon tinned 
treatment,  and  to  picture  to  him  emphatically  the  difficulty  with 
whi(*h  any  favorable  modifications  of  his  trouble  are  attained. 

From  practical  experience  I  have  deduced  the  opinion  that  Hom- 
oeopathy may  undertake  the  treatment  of  tal)es  with  the  certainty  of 
securing  recovery  to  the  patient  in  the  first  stage,  and  remissions  of 
long  duration  in  the  developed  process — the  which  is  more  aptly  and 
accurately  of  Homceopathic  capability  than  of  that  of  any  other  sys- 
tem of  cure. 
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DISEASES. 


Chicago,  Friday,  June  2,  1893. 

The  Section  in  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  of  the  World's 
Congress  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  met  in  "  Hall 
29  "  of  the  Art  Building  and  was  «illed  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.m., 
by  Selden  H.  Talcott,  M.D.,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  of 
the  Section. 

Chairman  Talcott  opened  the  meeting  by  delivering  his  Sectional 
Address,  his  subject  being  "  A  Review  of  Recent  Work  and  Pro- 
gress in  the  Field  of  Psychology." 

"  Clinical  Instruction  to  Medical  Students  in  State  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane,"  by  N.  Emmons  Paine,  M.D.,  of  West  Newton,  Mass., 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  its  author.  The  paper  was  supple- 
mented by  certain  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
(See  the  resolutions  at  the  close  of  the  paper). 

*'  The  Octave  (Septenary)  in  Nature  and  in  Man  as  the  Key  to 
Pyschology,"  was  read  by  its  author,  J.  D.  Buck,  M.D.,  of  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Thase  papers  were  discussed  by  Drs.  H.  B.  Fellows,  of  Chicago, 
III.,  Davis,  of  Michigan,  and  E.  R.  Mclntyre,  of  Topeka,  Kan. 

"Puer|)eral  Insanity,"  a  paper  by  A.  P.  Williamson,  M.D.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  presented.  In  the  absence  of  the  author  it 
was  read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Section,  Dr.  Talcott. 

The  next  paper  submitted  was  on  '*  The  Causes  of  an  Increase  in 
Melancholia,"  by  William  Morris  Butler,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bntler  it  was  read  by  Chairman  Talcott. 

**  Some  Statistical  Facts  Concerning  Insanity,"  an  essay  by  George 
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Allen,  M.D.,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  was  presented  by  the  Chairman 
with  a  careful  review  of  the  subject  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  H.  II.  Arndt  was  called  for,  a  paper  havhig  been  expected 
from  him.  It  was  announced  that  his  pa|)er  would  be  forwardeti 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Section. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  upon  the  subjects  treate<i  of  by 
the  last  series  of  papers.  This  discussion  was  participated  in  by 
Drs.  Talcott,  H.  P.  Skiles,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  E.  R.  Mclntyrc, 
of  Topeka,  Kan. 

A  paper  on  ''The  Bichloride  of  Gold  Treatment"  was  offered  by 
M.  O.  Terry,  M.D.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Section  then,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

[Note. — The  re|)orts  of  the  discussions  of  the  meeting,  al.*<o  the 
papers  by  Drs.  Arndt  and  Terry,  have  not  been  received  by  the 
Publication  Committee  of  the  Institute. — P.  D.] 
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DISEASES. 

A  Review  of  Recent  Work  and  Progress  in  the  Field  of 

Psychology. 

By  Selden  H.  Taixjott,  M.D.,  Middi.etown,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 


Fellow 'Members. — As  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Mental  and  Ner- 
vous Diseases,  it  l)econies  my  duty  to  present  an  address  before  this 
Society,  giving  a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  together  with  the  general  trend  of  interest  and  pro- 
gress in  the  field  of  psychology. 

The  work  accomplished  by  this  bureau  may  be  summarized  by 
presenting  the  following  list  of  articles  relating  to  mental  and  ner- 
vous diseases,  together  with  the  names  of  their  authors  : 

"  Progress  in  the  Care  of  the  Insane  and  the  Development  of  the 
Hospital  Idea  in  the  Treatment  of  Mental  Invalids,"  Dr.  Selden  H. 
Talcott,  Chairman,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

"  Puerperal  Insanity,''  Dr.  A.  P.  Williamson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"Statistical  Facts  Relative  to  Insanity  and  its  Treatment,"  Dr. 
George  Allen,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

"The  Care  of  the  Insane,"  Dr.  C.  Spencer  Kinney,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 

"  Clinical  Instruction  to  Medical  Students  in  State  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane,"  Dr.  N.  Emmons  Paine,  West  Newton.  Mass. 

"  The  Causes  of  an  Increase  in  Melancholia,"  Dr.  William  M. 
Butler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  The  Octave  in  Nature  and  in  Man  as  a  Key  to  Psychology," 
Dr.  J.  D.  Buck,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"  Mental  Depressions  and  the  Influence  of  the  California  Climate 
Thereon,"  Dr.  H.  R.  Arndt,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

In  considering  these  papers  we  conclude  that  during  the  past  three 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  an  increase  in  that  form 
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of  insanity  kuown  as  melaiiclioliR,  and  due,  we  believe,  to  the  effecls 
of  la  grippe  wlien  coraplicated  with  Alhputliic  treatraent. 

We  also  find  that  operative  surgery  k  having  an  influenee  upon 
the  menial  condition  of  woman  which  should  receive  close  scrutiny 
and  caitiful  investigation. 

Again,  we  note  that  the  influence  of  climate  and  of  diet  und  of 
social  fenrronndings  are  most  marked  either  in  the  pnxluction  or 
prevention  of  that  most  dreitded  of  all  diseases — insanity. 

Tlie  various  jiha^es  of  mental  disorder,  together  with  their  causes, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  mo8t  flourish  or  decline,  havi» 
been  discussetl  by  the  writers  already  named.  Heu<'e,  we  shall  de- 
vote the  brief  space  of  time  allotted  to  us  for  a  bureau  address  to  a 
conoid emtiou  of  the  general  progress  which  hii>i  been  madt*  towanl 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  insanity,  and  likewise  si  jail  seek 
to  consider  the  most  modern  method  of  treating  this  malady,  and 
attach  to  this  dissertation  a  few  tabulated  statements  ghowing  the 
results  attained. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  you  to  know  that  the  hiistory  of 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  may  be  divided  into  four  great 
epochs : 

L  The  epoch  of  absolute  neglect,  when  these  sick  ])eople  were 
outcasts  from  society  and  compelled  to  live  in  forests  and  in  oavt^. 
This  was  their  condition  when  the  Great  Physician  of  Galilee 
His  work  of  healing  the  nations. 

2.  The  epoch  of  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  the  strong  cord  and  the 
whip.  This  was  the  epoch  when  the  insane  were  treated  as  the 
wot*st  of  criniinals,  and  that  treatment  still  constitntes  one  of  the 
horrors  of  tlje  Dark  Ag(^^. 

S.  The  epoch  of  the  asylum,  where  the  insane  were  held  **in  cus- 
tody," and  made  to  feel  constantly  a  sense  of  imprisonment ;  but 
their  confinement  was  carried  on  in  substantial  and  imposing;  build- 
ings, and  the  insane  were  kept  in  comfortable  rooms,  and  given  suf- 
ficient food,  antl  clad  in  warm  raimtrit,  and,  generally,  they  were 
aifonicd  Huch  comforts  a.^  seemed  necessary  in  the  dim  light  of  a 
dawning  perception  of  tlie  nee<ls  of  this  strange  class  of  human 
beings. 

4.  The  epoch  of  the  hospital.  In  this  latter  epoch  the  fact  that 
the  insane  are  sick  people  suffering  with  brain  disease,  and  needing 
medical  as  well  as  physical  care,  was  fully  disclosed  by  the  discoir- 
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ery  of  modern  sc^ience*  This  epoch  is  very  recent  in  its  origin. 
Although  Pinel  struck  roany  shackles  from  the  limba  of  the  insane 
one  huutireil  years  ago,  and  although  at  that  time  Samuel  Hahne- 
niann  tauglit  the  doctrine  of  kindness  to  the  insane,  it  was  but  re- 
cently that  insanity  was  considered  so  much  of  a  physical  disease  as 
ti*  require  hospital  treat meut  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

I  think  it  may  l>e  truthfully  stated  that  during  the  pa.st  twenty 
years  greater  progress  has  heen  made  in  the  acquirement  of  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  brain  and  mind  diseases,  and  in  treating  them 
successfully  upon  the  Ijospital  plan,  than  ever  before. 

It  took  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  of  a  Christian  era  to  so  far 
develop  the  human  understanding  as  to  inspire  Pinel  with  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  law  of  kindness  to  strike  shackles  from  the  limbs 
of  maniacs,  It  has  taken,  since  his  day,  a  hundred  years  of  per- 
sistent teaching  to  change  the  dungeon  into  the  asylum  and  the  asy- 
lum into  the  hospital.  The  *^  Hospital  Idea  *'  may  be  said  to  have 
lieen  practically  recognized  only  during  tlie  past  lew  years.  Even 
now  Us  recognition  is  l)ut  partial,  but  its  beneficence  must,  we  think, 
speedily  lie  acknowledged  by  the  charitable  and  sympathetic  masses 
of  phihinthropist?. 

The  cave  treatment  timt  Wlonged  to  the  Healer  of  Geonesareth, 
and  the  dungec^n  treatment  whicli  forms  a  part  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  have  passeil  away,  nnd  we  have  now  to  consider  only 
asylum  care  and  hospital  treatment  for  the  insane, 

I^et  us  consitler  now  the  difference  between  an  asylum  and  a  hos- 
pital. An  asylum  is  a  place  of  custody  where  the  iusancj  dangerous 
to  themselves  or  others,  may  be  confined  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  that  of  the  individual.  A  hospital  is  a  place  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  where  cures  are  effected  if  possible. 
The  asylum  is  associated  with  strong  walls  and  barr*Kl  windows  and 
heavy  doors  and  generally  prison* like  and  custodial  attachments. 
The  asylum,  in  its  old-time  purpose,  is  constructed  upon  the  "safe 
bind,  safe  find"  principle.  The  lunatic  has  often  been,  and  still  is 
in  some  quartei^i,  looked  upon  as  a  beir»g  w^ho  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
^as  dangerous  to  humanity  as  the  most  hardened  and  reckless  crimi- 
nal. Hence,  close  custody  has  been  the  allotment  awarded  to  hira 
by  judicial  proceedings  or,  at  least,  judicial  approval. 

The  *' Hospital  Idea''  recognizes  the  broad  and  conclusive  fact 
that  the  insane  man   is  suffering  with  an  actual  physical  disease. 
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ful  application  of  medical  meflsures  in  behalf  of  the  sick  ?  I  sup- 
pose that  one  reason  to  be  assigned  h  this:  Insanity  is  not  a  eon* 
tagioua  disea'^e  j  if  it  were  then  legal  interference  would  be  consid- 
ered unneoes<?ary.  Neither  a  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  judiciul  approval, 
19  rtx]uired  when  the  disposal  of  a  ft  mall -pox  case  is  in  <|UC^tion* 
If  it  were,  how  many  iinvaccinated  juries  or  judges  would  be  willing 
to  try  the  ctise?  No  one  neeni'^  anxious  to  impanel  a  jury  to  diag- 
nose a  cii-se  of  cholera  or  typlius  fever!  An  Editha's  burglar  said, 
regarding  noiV;  **  It  isn't  considered  'ealthy  in  the  perfession/' 

Now  these  legal  measures,  which  are  required  before  curative 
treatment  for  the  insane  can  be  applied,  are  not  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  interests  of  Uuiatics,  but  they  are  dinmed 
oeoeasary  for  the  purp<jse  of  preventing  the  incarceration  of  people 
who  are  alleged  to  be  gane,  rather  than  insane.  The  whole  drift  aiiti 
tenor,  and  tendency  of  legal  commit  men  t  of  the  insane,  h  against 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  sick  and  io  need  of  treatment.  The 
whole  trend  of  legal  commitment  is  toward  the  protection  of  the 
sane  to  the  neglect  and  injury  of  the  insane. 

Under  the  present  forms  of  legal  commitment  the  lunatic  is  ex- 
amined, and  proljcd,  and  tortured,  and  ignorainiously  guillotined  in 
Boul  Ijcfore  the  public  gaze,  and  is  branded  as  a  **  lunatic''  all  over 
his  dome  of  thought  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  receive  treatment 
in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 

Is  there  any  place  on  earth  where  the  physician  is  allowed  to  be 
tlic  sole  judge  of  the  nece^ities  of  the  sick  insane?  We  may  an^ 
swer,  in  the  aflirmative,  that  in  the  freest  of  all  republican  ctmn- 
tries,  Norway — the  '*  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  "^ — the  highest  and 
noblest  yet  ^imple^t  lorni  of  commitment  is  to  be  found.  There, 
the  family  physician  is  called  to  examine  the  i>atient,  and  if  it  is  bis 
opinion  that  the  case  needs  asylum  treatment,  he  makes  an  informal, 
unsworn  to,  and  unapproved  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  the  patient, 
armed  with  this  certificate,  and  without  any  l^al  hindrances  or  re* 
str  whatever,  is  admitted  to  a  Norwegian  asylum  for  treatment 

I>r.  Lindboe,  the  distinguished  psychokigist  in  charge  of 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Gaustad,  near  Christiana,  Nor- 
[lersonally,  that  this  method  was  entirely  satisfactory,. 
lAij  evil  results  ever  followed  the  practice  which  obtained  tn 
Itry  in  behalf  of  the  insane.* 

l}diiiaTiii,  the  physicUn  miiftt  study  medicine  for  ten  yean  before  be  cah 
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Commitment  of  the  insane  for  treatQient  in  a  state  hos|>itn1  t^hoald 
be  made  as  easy  as  ^lossible  or  neceasaiy  for  the  sluk^  and  k  .should 
be,  in  my  jadgraent,  entirely  upon  medical  authority.  There  i«  do 
gfKKl  reason  for  suppotsing  that  the  family  physic»ian  will  send  his 
patient  to  a  hospital  for  treatment,  thus  robbing  himself  of  fees,  so 
long  as  the  ease  can  be  safely  and  properly  cared  for  at  home.  And 
even  timngh  in^?anity  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  we  believe 
that  the  ini*ane  may  safely  i)e  sent  to  liospitals  for  treatment  without 
Judicial  approval,  because  thei*e  institutions  are  now  examined  aod 
watched  over  by  disinterested  Imards  of  trustees,  commissions  in 
lunacy,  and  the  people  at  large;  and  those  in  immeiiiate  charge 
of  these  hospitals  have  every  interest  to  discharge  their  [laticotd 
cureil  or  relievetl,  as  soon  as  p<k&sil»le,  in  order  to  make  a  favor- 
able showing  to  the  community  whidi  holds  them  responsible  for 
their  work. 

Not  only  should  commit  mentis  be  made  easy^  but  volttntnry  ad« 
missions  should  be  permitted*  It  is  a  recognized  and  accepted  axiom 
among  alienists  that  early  treatment  for  the  insane  U  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Many  victims  of  insanity  have  recognized  at  the  outset 
their  oncoming  mental  disasters,  and  have  sought  by  vague  p€rBai 
efforts  to  avert  them.  Hence  we  urge,  as  a  moans  to  the  end,  tl 
victims  of  incipient  insanity  may  receive  early  treatment  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  wishes;  legal  enactments  whereby  the  doora  of 
our  state  hospitals  in  all  the  States  may  be  readily  o|>eued  for  those 
who  desiiH?,  even  voluntarily,  to  enter  them  for  treatment.  If  yott 
would  cure  the  largest  i>ossible  percentage  of  the  insane,  thus  ke 
ing  the  coramnnity  as  free  from  insanity  as  possible,  you  must  gr 
the  privilege  of  easy  and  voluntary  admissions  to  our  state  inslitu* 
tions  to  all  the  victims  of  mental  disorder. 

If  men  and  women  could  be  permittetl  to  freely  and  voluutarily 


be  Hi'enned  to  prnciice;  bitt  he  is  then  permitted  to  perform  hU  medical  dutjr  iriili- 
out  interference  b;^  the  liiilv  or  by  another  lettmed  pix»fe«wion. 

In  ihia  country  we  shoulrl  eomftel  our  tttudetitu  lo  continue  tbeir  college  couri«» 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  phystL'ianw  «bouId  be  allowed  lo  care  for  ihetr  p«- 
lientM  without  the  ipecioiiH  and  iinwarrntUed  approval  or  disnpprovat  of  thooe  who 
may  be  rivh  In  le^a)  lore  but  ignorant  of  (he  compound  intricAcies  of  phyaical  and 
rnentjil  pHlhology. 

The  phy«ieinn  ?*hnuld  be  ihorouj^hly  educated,  and  then  he  should  be  free  ia 
action,  and  sliordd  have  supreme  and  unhindered  authurity  in  the  rare  and  d&a|»o* 
sition  of  invalida  who  may  be  BuGenag  with  either  phyaicAl  or  ttwnUl  diaoiML 
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avail  themselves  of  hospital  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
disea^^e,  they  would  come  to  accept  siioh  benefits  more  readily,  they 
would  recover  more  rapidly^,  the  usefulness  of  the  hospital  would  be 
enhanced,  and  the  apparent  di.sgrace  now  attacheil  to  enforced  and 
involuntary  treatment  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  removed.  State 
bo&pitals  for  the  in^ne  should  be  as  free  for  the  admission  of  pa- 
tients needing  treatment  for  mental  disease  as  are  other  hospitals  for 
the  admission  of  those  affected  with  general  or  special  diseases.  Such 
freedom  of  entry  and  egress  (for  the  voluntary  patit^nt  may  depart 
wfjen  he  pleases)  to  and  from  our  state  hospitals  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  in  closest  harmony  with  that  meraoi^ble  assertion  contained 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indefjendence:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
8elf-evi<lent;  that  all  men  arc  created  equal  (that  is,  with  equal 
privileges) ;  that  they  are  endowetl  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  liappiness.'* 

In  maintaining  integrity  of  freedom  in  one's  life,  In  acquiring 
full  exercise  of  libertVj  and  In  engaging  in  the  purstiit  of  happiness, 
nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  priceless  privilege  of  enter- 
ing a  h<>spital  when  sick  in  body  or  mind  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  any  source  whatever.  It  Is  wrong,  unjust,  unconstitutional  to 
stamp  the  name  of  a  disea^,  held  in  abhorrence  and  feareil  as  a  dis- 
grace through  all  time,  upon  the  forehead  of  an  individual  who, 
without  the  8tamp,  is  willing  to  avail  himself  of  every  ponsible  op- 
portunity for  treatment  and  cure.  Individual  rights  and  aggregate 
ititerests  are  infringed  upon  by  nnneoea«»ary  legal  eommitmentrt.  Let 
us  have  laws  which  shall  grant  the  admission  of  voluntary  patients 
to  our  state  hospitals,  and  let  commitments  be  restricted  simply  and 
solely,  a^  the  law  originally  designed,  to  thoj^e  who  must  be  confined 
against  their  wills  for  the  proper  protection  of  themselves  and  the 
community. 

Again,  if  any  of  the  insane  are  to  be  considered  as  the  wards  of 
tha  State,  let  all  be  treated  alike  and  fairly.  That  is,  if  the  State 
assumes  wardship  over  tlie  paiiper  and  iiuligent  insane,  let  the  Com- 
monwealth also  assume  charge  and  wardship  over  those  who  have 
both  life  and  property  to  protect. 

Insanity  is  a  disease  which  renders  its  victim  absolutely  helpless. 
Under  its  visitation  he  can  protect  neither  his  life  nor  hie  property. 
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Tjegal  wardship  impHes  protection  of  those  who  are  una  bit*  t 
for  them  selves,  and  who  have  bijth  life  and  property  et  ^take.  Tim 
is  the  case  when  a  guardian  is  appointed  to  take  chai^  r^  the  life 
and  property  of  a  rainor.  We  claim  that  the  insane  who  hiveUilli 
life  and  proj^erty  should  be  doubly  the  wards  of  the  State,  on  ac- 
count of  their  helplessness,  on  aooount  of  the  intereata  involved,  and 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  insane  with  property  are  always  more 
or  less  liable  to  become  the  easy  prey  of  designing  individtiak. 
While  we  believe  that  all  the  insane  should  enjoy,  if  they  iw  ihetr 
friends  so  elect,  the  benefits  of  wardship  from  the  State,  we  are  aWi 
willing  to  admit  that  principle  of  freedom  of  choice  which  enables 
an  insane  man  to  go  to  a  private  asylum  for  treatment  if  he  or  hh 
friends  prefer  that  methml  of  care. 

It  is  claimed  by  j^rae  that  the  asylums  of  Europe  are  iti  many 
res^>ects  superior  to  the  aftvlums  of  the  United  States.  If  we  can 
find  in  the  institutions  of  the  East  anything  t^etter  than  that  wbicb 
is  now  established  here,  we  should  certainly  seek  to  monopolize  it. 
In  France  and  fielgium  and  North  Germany  and  Sweden  aod  Scot* 
land  we  find  institutions  for  the  insane  where  all  claaee,  both, poor 
and  rich,  can  be  admitted,  and  where  voluntary  patients  are  received 
as  well  as  the  involuntary. 

We  should  seek  to  acc|uire  the  best  from  every  source,  aod  then 
bend  all  our  energies  to  the  making  of  such  improvemenis  as  shall 
conduce  not  only  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  but  to  the  exempli- 
fication of  hospital  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  brgest 
possible  percentage  of  the  insane. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  asylums  in  the  State  of  Xew  York 
have  l>een  converted,  by  le^ml  enaetmeotSy  into  "State  HoapitaK"^ 
More  than  that^  th«^«e  inatitutiona  have  been  transformed  in  many 
particulars.  The  rooms  and  wards  and  parlors  have  been  renovate*! 
and  dec*orated  and  supplied  with  comfortable  and  easy  furniture. 
Soft  lounges  and  cushioner!  recliniug-chaim  have  taken  the  place  of 
hard  wooden  liench^;  bare  floors  have  been  relieved  by  bright  and 
cheerful  carpets;  the  casements  and  the  walls  have  been  gamtshed 
with  curtains  and  pictures ;  the  windows  have  been  made  largrr  and 
more  numerous,  and  thus  more  light  has  been  let  into  the  dark  aod 
gloomy  cornens  of  the  building*^;  the  dingy  walls  have  been  [isinted 
and  frescf>ed  and  beautified  with  harmonious  tints;  large  rooim 
have  been  fitted  up  for  hospitals  where  the  best  and  Hoft^t  of  ti^i-i 
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are  prepared  for  the  receptton  of  weak  and  exhaueted  patients.  The 
grounds  of  our  public  itistitutions  have  been  made  beautiful  with 
trees,  and  shrubs  and  plants  and  gaily-colored  flowers  which,  from 
bal^roic  leaf  and  open  petal,  exhale  invigorating  and  iD&piring  fra- 
grance for  the  stiiiinlation  and  delectation  of  the  &iek.  Heavy  iron 
guards  have  been  removed,  and  light  wire  screens,  for  simple  pur- 
p«ise9  of  proti'ction,  have  been  substituted ;  trained  nurses,  with 
helpful  handj*  and  8ynipathe«ic  hearti^,  have  taken  the  plat«  of  grim- 
visaged  and  hard-souletl  keeperi?;  aroiles  have  ruled  out  frowns,  and 
the  sofl  (o\ds  of  snow-white  cloth  have  been  subBtituted  a^  all  that 
18  needful  in  place  of  the  old-time  and  harsher  re*jtraint6  of  leather 
aud  wood  and  iron. 

In  this  general  improvement  the  matter  of  diet  has  been  carefully 
studied,  and  it  ha^  been  found  that  a  generous  and  varied,  carefully* 
pi'epared  and  daintily -served  bill  of  fare  is  far  better  and  more 
fruitful  of  curative  results  than  the  plain,  hard,  unattr'active  prison 
fare  of  the  past*  Hot  milk  is  the  beneficent  enbstitate  for  csold 
potatoes ! 

The  Hospital  Idea  seeks  to  mono[>o]i7,e  everything  that  can  be 
inspireti  or  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  symimthy,  and 
it  seeks  to  embody  in  the  line  of  practical  utility  every  tiling  that 
can  be  acquired  in  behalf  of  the  sick  by  intelligent  human  thought 
7r  action.  The  Hospital  Idea  embraces  all  that  is  known  in  sani- 
hry  science  as  applied  to  the  protection  of  human  life;  it  embraces 
all  that  is  known  of  diet  as  applied  to  restoration  of  impaired  phys- 
ical energy,  and  it  embraces  the  educsition  and  training  of  nurses, 
whose  nightly  vigils  are  to  supplement  the  daily  visits  of  tlie  physi- 
cian. The  Hospital  Idea  is  the  loftiest  embotliraent  of  that  mighty 
and  far  reaching  rule:  *'  Do  unttj  others  as  ye  would  tliat  they  should 
l,do  unto  you/'  The  Hospital  Idea  is  a  topic  as  vast  as  ocean  depths, 
hs  magnificent  as  mountain  peaks,  as  enduring  as  are  the  experiences 
of  sin  and  sorrow  among  men.  Its  applictation  is  the  last  and  grand- 
est work  of  the  philanthropist,  and  a  sure  forerunner  of  tlie  mil- 
lennial dawn.  G*kI  hasten  the  day  when  this  Hospital  Idea  bhall 
be  exemplified  in  the  care  of  every  victim  of  mental  disease  withiii 
the  borders  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  cry  of  the  ages  is  for  universal,  not  limited  or  restricted, 
liberty;  the  cry  of  humanity's  heart  is  for  universal  brotherhood; 
the  cry  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness  is:  "Let  in  the  light  of  uni- 
versal truth  j"  the  cry  of  mao^s  soul  is  for  universal  kuowle<lge  and 
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everlftsting  life;  ati'l  tli(?  cry  of  the  sufiTerlDg  sick,  while  Vife  lasts  on 
earth,  m  that  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  the  hand  of  charity  may 
enc^^rnpa.'^  atid  help  universally^  and  without  limitation  of  class,  all 
those  who  have  been  bereft  of  tlie  u<^e  of  their  reasjon,  and  who  oeetl 
tlie  generous  protetition  and  the  ample  wardship  of  the  State. 

We  now  present  a  few  tables  showing  the  results  attained  in  the 
State  Hospital  at  Middletown,  where  the  patients  are  aflR^nletl  not 
only  the  physical  comforts  of  life — the  bright  and  Ijeautiful  f»ar- 
round ing8  of  architectural  buildings,  mnitary  rasouroes  and  arttsiic 
grounds,  and  where  trained  nurses  minister  constantly  to  the  nece^ 
sities  of  the  sick — but  also  where  strict  Homceopathic  treatment 
constantly  and  uniformly  prevails.  In  presenting  these  statistics 
we  make  a  modest  contrast  of  our  work  with  the  work  of  in^ttta- 
tions  where  Homoeopathic  treatment  does  not,  as  yet,  prevail. 

Table  I, 
ThiH  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  discharged,  recovered, 
from  the  various  State  hospitals  of  the  St^ite  of  New  York  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1892,  and  comparative  percentage 
of  recoveries. 

Middletown  (Bomceopathic), 125 

Buffhb  toy  School),  ...,,....  lOd 

Uticm           **               t«7 

Hud^n  River  (Old  School) .  S5 

St.  Liiwrenee,  '*  .»♦♦.,  .77 

Willard,                     •* 31 

BiiighamtOD,              "            •,,,....  26 

Kochester,                 **...,  T2 

Total  number  treated  at  Middletown  BtAte  Homooopaihic  Hcm- 

piui, 1104 

Recovered ....12^ 

Tot«l  number  treated  At  all  other  State  hospitals,  ,8340 

Recovered,   ,..**...  43d 

Number  of  recoveries  per  ihoiiwind  under  treAtmeot : 

At  MMdletown 113 

At  all  other  ho^pitalB,  .        ,        .         ,  52 

Comparative  Table  II. 

This  table  shows  eomparative  percentage  of  recoveries  after  four 
raethotls :  L  Percentage  on  whole  number  treated ;  2,  Percentage 
on  daily  average;  3.  Percentage  on  number  admitted;  and  4. 
Percentage  on  the  number  discharged  for  the  year  ending  iSeptem- 
ber  30,  1892. 
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Table  III. 
Table  III.  shows  death-rates  on  the  same  methods,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1893. 
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Table  IV. 

This  table  shows  the  average  percentages  apon  the  four  methods 
of  computation  united,  one  section  showing  united  average  percent- 
ages for  all  Old-School  hospitals,  another  section  showing  the  same 
for  Old-School  hospitals  except  Binghamton  and  Willard  State 
Hospitals,  in  which  are  many  chronic  cases ;  and  a  third  section 
showing  united  average  percentages  at  the  Middletown  State  Hom- 
oeopathic Hospital. 


RECX)VEEtES. 


Utica  State  Hospllal ...... 

Hudson  River  "       „.„. 

Buflfklo  "       „..„ 

Willard  "       „.„. 

Binghamton      "       ...,„ 

St.  Lawrence     *'        

Rochester  "       ,*.„. 

Total  for  Old-School  Boapft'ls 

Average  for  same,... 

Total  for  Old-School  Hospitals 
except    Binghamton      and 

Willard , _„..,. 

Average  for  satne.,.*.,..*****,^^,, 

Middletown    State    HomiBO- 
pathic  Hospital  .....^„. „,„,.. 
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The  general  average  of  recowrles  for  all  Old^cbdoE  Ho«p!tal%  Is 15.72 

The  general  average  of  rei^^iverlua  for  all  Old-^cbool  Qospftala,  excepi 
Binghamton  and  Willard,  U....... ....»...., 19.62 

The  general  average  of  recoveries  for  the  Middletown  ^tate  Hontteopathic 
Hospital,  i4, f7,61 
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PSYCHIATRY  AND  THE  HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL 

COLLEGES. 

Bt  N»  Emmojjs  Paike,  A.M.»  M.D,,  West  NKwroir,  BlAas. 


Is  1871  there  was  iio  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  !n  the  world, 
under  Homceopathic  managtimeiiL  To-day  there  are  Ave,  In  that 
year  there  was  no  Homoeopathic  member  of  the  National  Society 
of  Asylura  Suj>erintendentji ;  to-day  there  are  six.  In  that  year 
decided  action  waa  taken  by  that  Association,  which  makes  it  almost 
a  starting  point  in  the  newer  methods  of  instrnctioii  in  psychiatry* 
As  none  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  then  members  of 
the  Association,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  its  action  and  the  sub- 
sequent changes  in  teaching  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Institute,  for  our  Information  and  for  directing  our  course  in 
the  future. 

It  was  in  1871,  then,  that  the  Association  of  Medical  Superin- 
tendents of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Remlved^  That  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  mental  disorders 
among  people  of  all  classes,  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat  the 
first  care  of  nearly  all  these  cases  devolves  upon  physicians  engaged 
in  geneml  practice,  and  this  at  a  period  when  ^ound  views  of  the 
disease  and  judicious  modes  of  treatment  are  especially  imporlant, 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Association  that  in  every  school 
conferiug  meilical  degrees,  there  should  be  deliveretl,  by  competent 
professors,  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  insanity  and  on  me<lical 
jurisprudence,  as  connected  with  disorders  of  the  mind* 

R^jiolved,  That  these  lectures  sliould  l>e  delivered  before  all  the 
students  attending  these  schools,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  gniduatc  without  as  thorouglj  an  examination  on  the^se  subjecia  aa 
on  the  other  branches  taught  in  the  schools. 

Mesohmfi  That  in  connection  with  these  lectures,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, there  should  be  clinical  instruction,  so  arranged  tliat,  whila 
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giving  the  stuflent  practical  illustratioas  of  the  different  forms  of 
insanity  and  the  effects  of  treatrneut,  it  should  in  no  way  l>e  detri- 
mental to  the  patients. 

This  action  of  the  AHsociation  has  recently  been  quoted  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  New  York  Slate  Commission  in  Lunacy,  in  a  circular 
to  the  managei-s  of  hos|»ital8,  dated  December  10,  1892, 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  as  definitely  as  possJible  wliat  had 
been  done  in  the  direction  of  these  resolutions,  I  addressed  a  cir- 
cular in  January  to  the  dean  of  each  of  the  144  medical  colleges 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Fearing  that  not  all  would  re- 
spond, and  hoping  for  additional  information  from  another  direc- 
tion, I  at^  sent  a  similar  circular  to  each  one  of  the  superintendents 
of  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  certain  other  members  of  the 
AsfiOciation»  une  hnndreil  and  seventy  in  number.  Mmt  of  the 
superintendents  responded  quickly  and  fully ,  and  this  infurmationi 
was  added  to  that  from  the  deans  and  secretaries  of  the  faculties. 
Few  sent  no  report,  and  fifty  sent  answer  that  they  did  not  teach  in 
any  college.  On  the  other  hand^  the  responses  from  the  college 
were  unsatisfactory  as  to  nural>er,  and  they  could  have  been  of 
little  value  if  taken  alone  and  without  the  information  given  by 
the  superintendents.  As  it  is,  we  shall  observe  what  is  done  for 
teaching  psycliiatry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  sixty-one 
colleges.  Of  the  other  eighty-three,  it  seems  fair  to  supjx>se  that 
most  of  them  do  nothing  in  this  particular  direction,  and,  therefore, 
have  nothing  to  report*  (A  list  of  the  sixty -one  colleges  is  appended.) 

In  all  of  the  sixty*one  colleges,  with  one  exception  for  tliis  year 
only,  psychiatry  is  taught  either  by  alienists  or  sj^ecialist^.  The  ap- 
parent growth,  in  twenty-two  years,  has  lieeo  from  eight  to  sixty, 
for  eight  is  the  number  reporting  definitely  that  thi;*  subject  waa 
taught  in  1871.  The  next  interesting  fact  is  that  thirty -four  of  the 
sixty -one  colleges  have  obtained  the  services  of  superintendents  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane  aa  teachers,  while  two  have  obtained  Assist- 
ant physicians  of  hospitals;  and  twenty-four  have  tilled  the  chairs 
with  specialiists,  the  latter  class  including  many  grades  of  titne&s  for 
their  duties. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  l>e  whether  students  iir«  exatnin^^i  iu 
psychiatry  as  a  rcqui.site  for  grtul nation,  the  second  of  the  resolu- 
tions. Of  the  sixty-one  C4>1  leges,  twenty  have  no  examination  in 
this  branch;  six  are  unknown;    in   five^  the  students  are  exarnioedi 
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but  Dot  by  the  lecturer;  and  in  thirty  the  lecturer  examines  in  his 
own  ^|jecialty.  The  conclusion  i^,  therefore,  that  in  fifty-seven  per 
oeDt.  of  the  colleges  where  paychiatry  is  taught  an  exami nation  \^  re- 
quired. 

The  la^t  of  the  three  resolutions  refers  to  olinical  teaching.  In 
forty-two  of  the  sixty -one  colleges,  clinics  are  held  j  in  fifteen  there 
are  none ;  and  from  four  there  waa  no  answer  to  thii*!  ijuet^tion. 
That  shown  a  majority,  or  sixty -seven  per  cent.,  in  favor  of  illustrat- 
ing the  lectures  on  insanity  by  cases  of  insanity*  Further,  it  seems 
fair  to  infer  that  the  remaininj^;  thirty-three  per  cent  would  be  glad 
to  furntt^h  clinical  material  if  circumstances  allowed  ;  and  it  h  in- 
teresting to  note  that  not  one  of  the  official^?,  replying  for  the  col- 
leger where  clinical  teaching  has  been  tried,  has  referred  Lo  it  in  any 
Way  but  with  satisfaction  and  eommeudatiou. 

If  anyone  will  look  over  the  map  of  our  country  and  see  the 
location  of  our  collegas  and  hoftpitals  for  the  insane,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised that  no  more  colleges  have  already  made  use  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  aiuterial  at  their  dixira.  He  would  be  cotivinoe<l 
that  a  large  majority  uf  the  colleges  could  teach  psychiatry  as  readily 
and  as  graphically  as  surgery  if  they  only  used  their  advantages 
and  arrangt-d  with  the  state  hospitals  and  their  superintendents  for 
lectures  and  clinics.  How  this  could  be  d(me  is  well  shown  at  the 
Middletown  State  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  whose  superintendent, 
Dr.  Selden  H*  Taleott,  is  also  professor  of  mental  diseases  in  the 
New  York  Homreopathic  Medical  College.  He  delivers  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  college,  and,  in  aildiiion,  on  one  or  two  days  he 
invites  the  whole  senior  class  to  spend  a  day  at  the  hospital,  sixty- 
six  miles  from  New  York.  There  they  go  tli rough  the  whole  hos- 
pital, become  acqualnteil  with  its  construction  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  wards,  and,  under  suitable  circumstances,  have  selected  cases 
presented  to  them.  lu  addition  to  this  general  invitation^  there 
may  be  further  visits  by  sections  of  the  class  at  other  times. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  is  practiced  at  the  Boston  Univers- 
ity School  of  Me<iicine.  Dr.  N.  Emmons  Paine  gives  five  lectures 
on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  re- 
viewing the  work  of  an  early  portion  of  the  course,  and  also  gives 
five  lectures  on  insanity  at  the  college.  Further,  the  students  visit 
Westborough  Insane  Hospital,  thirty-two  miles  from  Boston,  in  a 
body,  five  times  during  the  autumn  for  the  fortnightly  clinics,  which 
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aherDate  with  the  lectures  at  the  college.  The  HiiperiDteodeDt  of 
the  hospital,  Dr.  George  S.  Ac1amS|  presents  a  variety  of  cases  to 
them»  aa  well  as  a  large  mimlier.  Perhaps,  in  oue  day,  they  will 
have  brought  before  thera  ten  or  twenty  cases  of  mania,  and  on  an- 
other occasion  m  many  persons  with  melancholia;  ao  that,  without 
any  spwial  8tu(ly  the  students  learn  to  diagnose  readily  and  aocu* 
rutcly  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  and,  l>etter  than  all,  this  ability 
IS  acquired  in  a  natural  way,  and  is  not  forgotten  iti  later  years. 
They  hear,  also,  a  large  number  of  eomniitments  read  and  criticised, 
and  they  become  skilled  in  writing  them  by  actual  practice,  with 
patients  l>efore  them  as  models* 

The  trip  to  Westborough  seems  to  be  regarded  with  favor  by  the 
students,  although  not  obligatory  upon  them,  for  the  attendance  is 
quite  as  full  as  at  the  lectures,  and  members  of  other  claj^e^  accept 
the  privilege  of  joining  the  seniors  in  these  excursions,  when  their 
duties  will  jjcrmit.  The  only  difficulty  has  Ijeen  the  cost,  whicii 
must  be  added  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  student  life,  but  the 
railroad  a^^sists  us  by  re<lucing  its  rate  to  one  dollar  for  the  round 
trip.  A  lady  friend  had  given  tlie  beginning  of  a  fund,  the  interest 
of  which  is  useil  for  defraying  these  travelling  expenses,  and  which 
is  hoped  may  become  large  enough  eventually  to  remove  this  one 
and  only  drawback. 

Another  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  aside  from  the  ordi-" 
nary  forms  of  insanity  with  which  they  bocorae  familiar,  the  »tu* 
dents  may  have  introduced  to  them  some  of  the  rare  and  curioiis 
forms  of  disease.  A  hospital,  with  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  in* 
sane,  will  probably  have  exam|»les  of  myxcedema,  cerebral  syphilis, 
epilej^y  of  the  Jacksonian  type,  locomotor  ataxia,  chronic  alcohol- 
ism and  multiple  sclerosis;  so  that  their  clinical  advantages  are 
not  limiteil  solely  to  insanity, 

Anoter  State  hospital  to  furnish  an  alienist  as  lecturer  in  a 
Homceopathic  college  is  the  one  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota*  Dt* 
Alonzo  P.  Williamson,  who  recently  resigned  the  sup^  '  ^  '  \ 
has  been  lecturing  in  tlie  College  of  Hom€eopathic  ^^  1 

Surgery  at  Minneapolis,  and  has  furnished  some  clinical  cases  at  ibe 
college,  but  not  at  the  hospital,  as  that  is  too  far  away. 

In  Michigan,  Dr.  Os^car  R.  Long,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  Dangeroua  and  Criminal  Insane,  lectures  io  the  Hom- 
ceopathic Medical  College  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  he,  too,  cannot  take 
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Ills  cla^^ses  to  the  n'^ylum,  as  the  distance  is  more  than  a  hnndred 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  college. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  sixty -one  was  the  number  of  the  col* 
leges  having  lectures  by  specialists,  but  tfiat  one  was  deducted  for 
this  year,  and  that  one  was  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia*  It  was  there  that  Dr.  S*  H*  Taleott  lectured  from 
1881  to  1885,  and  then  was  followed  by  Dr.  A,  P.  Williamson 
until  1890,  No  successor  seems  to  have  heen  found  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson. 

Upon  glancing  back  for  a  moment,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that 
in  five  States  the  Homneopatliic  me^^ica!  colleges  have  lieen  receiving 
lectured  from  alienist'*  of  oorown  sch<x>l,  every  one  a  superintendent 
of  a  State  hospitaK     This  fact  is  well  worth  noting  in  passing. 

In  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  I, 
D,  Toulon,  LL,B.,  M.D.,  teaches  insanity  with  jurisprudence,  but 
he  holds  no  clinics. 

The  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women  is  for- 
tunate in  having  in  its  faculty  Dr.  Jaseph  T.  O'Connor,  who  in- 
cludes insauitv  in  his  course  in  nervous  diseases,  and  who  furnishes 
some  clinical  casen  at  the  college. 

In  one  other  college,  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  instruction 
in  insanity  is  given  by  Dr.  John  A.  Gann,  in  connection  with  ner- 
vous diseases,  but  no  special  clinics  are  held* 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  Hora^popathic  colleges  that  replied  to 
my  circular;  eight  are  accotinted  for  out  of  ^sixteen.  What  is  done 
in  the  other  eight  for  the  instruction  of  their  students  is  impossible 
for  me  to  state. 

Just  here  let  me  diverge  for  a  moment  from  our  subject.  So  far, 
our  attenti<»n  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  students.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  the  instruction  of  practitioners*  More  iufrjrmation  on 
the  sulyect  of  insanity  would  be  most  gladly  received  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  school  all  over  our  country  ;  and  when  we  have  State 
hospitals  already  established,  this  want  can  be  easity  supplied.  It 
can  be  done  in  this  way  :  Let  him  select  and  present  to  the  Society  a 
larger  number  of  typiciil  cases  of  the  easily  recognized  forms  of  in- 
sanity^  or  others  that  may  be  odd  and  interesting.  Guide  the  mem- 
liers  through  every  port  of  the  institution.  Give  them  a  dinner; 
and,  last  of  all,  do  not  let  him  neglect  to  invite  the  wives.  Such  a 
course  systematically  carried   out  would   be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
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^hospital  it^^elf,  and  uf  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  it ; 
most  valuable  results  would  really  l>e  found  in  the  better  inforran* 
ttoQ  among  physicians^  and  the  feeling  of  ot^nfidence  in  the  hospita] 
and  its  work  among  their  patrons  throughout  the  whole  State. 

Now  let  us  return,  after  this  digression,  to  our  subject. 

The  conclu.sions  to  be  draw*n  by  members  of  the  Institute  are 
these:   First,  that  psychiatry  is  receiving  more  atteniirtn  every  year  J 
from  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country. 

Si^condly,  That  alienists  and  specialists  are  being  selected  bb  in* 
struct ors,  with  a  noticeable  preference  for  the  superiotendents  of 
hospitals. 

Thirdly,  That  an  examination  in  this  specialty  is  required  for 
graduation  in  a  larger  numljer  of  colleges  every  year. 

Fourtlily.  That  clinics  are  be(*oming  recognized  as  a  necesary] 
part  of  the  teaching  in  this  branch. 

Fifthly,   That  in  order  to  obtain  these  advantages,  every  Honweo- 
pathic  college  should  labor  for  the  ef^tablishment  of  a  hospital  for  thS] 
insane  in  the  8tates  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and,  when  sac 
ful,  the  hoiJipital  should  be  loc*ated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coll«ge»i 

Sixth,  and  finally.  The  In^titute^  as  our  national  associatioii| 
should  place  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  this  advance  in  m«djOil 
education  by  adopting  the  following  resolution: 

Reaoived,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Horaoeopalhy  favors  the 
inclusion  of  psychiatry  iu  the  curriculum  of  all  mediL-al  colleges  of  ^ 
the  United  States.     It  favoi*s  an  examination  in  psychiatry  as  io 
other  specialties,  and  recommends  that  clinical  teaching  should  be 
added  to  the  didactic  wherever  possible. 

Appendix. 

The  statistics  of  the  foregoing  article  are  based  on  replies  from 
tlie  following  sixty-one  meilical  txiUeges : 

Meilical  Department  Arkansas  Industrial  Dili  vera!  ty,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

University  of  California,  Med.  Dept.,  San  Francipco. 

University  of  Denver,  Med.  Dept.,  Denver,  Colo, 

Yale  University,  Meil  Dept,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

University  of  Georgetown,  Med.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI. 
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Medical  Cullege  of  lotliana,  lotliaDapoluSj  I»d. 

Ceutral  College  of  Pliysiciang  and  Surgeons,  Indianapolia. 

State  Uuiversity  of  Iowa,  Mecl.  Depl.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeona,  Keokuk. 

Kansas  Medical  College,  Topeka,  Kansas* 

New  Orleans  University,  Med.  Dept.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

CV^llege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Harvard  University  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  Boston. 

University  of  Michigan,  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
»^nn  Arbor,  Mich. 

»     University  of   Michigan    Homceopathic   Metllcal    College,  Ann 
«Arbor. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Min- 
neeota,  Minnaipolis,  Minn. 
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THE  OCTAVE  {SEPTENARY)  IN  NATURE  AND  IN 
MAN  AS  THE  KEY  TO  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  J.  D.  Buck,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Every  school-boy  is  aware  that  there  is  a  mysterious  power  in 
certain  numbers  like  the  seven  and  the  nine,  and  that  in  permuta- 
tions to  which  such  numbers  may  be  subjected  the  most  curious  re- 
sults are  continually  brought  to  light.  The  school-boy,  however,  is 
not  likely,  from  such  phenomena,  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  pure 
mathematics  and  exact  geometry  underlie  every  process  in  nature, 
and  determine  also  every  fact  and  function  of  what  we  call  life.  It 
is  not  the  object  of  the  pre**ent  essay  to  discover  a  new  or  to  formu- 
late an  old  hypothesis,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  certain  well- 
known  facts  and  to  show  that  the  logical  and  inevitable  deductions 
that  lie  very  near  the  surface  of  all  phenomena  whatsoever  point  out 
a  law  of  nature  hitherto  overlooked  by  the  western  world  but  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  apprehension  of  this  law  becomes,  in 
the  hands  of  the  intelligent  and  unbiassed  student,  a  key  to  psy- 
chology. 

I  shall  assume  nothing  that  is  not  demonstrable  either  by  scientific 
research  in  ihe  realm  of  physics  or  by  logical  reasoning  in  the  realm 
of  metaphysics.  These  are  the  two  realms  in  which  man's  being 
exists,  and  the  two  methods  by  which  we  derive  what  we  call  knowl- 
edge. Exact  observation  and  correct  reasoning  are  the  agencies 
in  ail  our  investigations.  As  the  base  and  the  capital  stand  to 
the  perfect  column,  so  stand  ol^^ervation  and  reason  to  exact 
knowledge. 

The  physicist  resolves  the  universe  into  matter  and  force,  or  mass 
and  motion  ;  the  metaphysician  into  law  and  order ;  the  physiolo- 
gist into  structure  and  function  ;  the  psychologist  into  consciousness 
and  intelligence;  while  the  philosopher,  through  his  apprehension 
of  universal  order  and  harmony — diversity  in  unity  and  unity  in 
diversity — sees  behind  a  boundless  and  eternal  nature,  an  intelli- 
gence that  works  by  law  and  determines  evolution.     Knowledge  is 
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the  oombined  result  of  all  these  forces  and  jmx'esses.  Nature,  in 
order  to  l>e  apprehended,  roust  l>e  viewed  and  studied  from  every 
point  of  uliservation.  H«*nce  the  knower  muM  be  at  onoe  the  phvsi 
ciat,  the  melaphysician,  the  physiologist,  psychologist,  and  philoso-, 
pher.  All  fragmentary  or  one-«ided  views  are  not  only  inoomplde, 
they  an*  generally  misleading. 

Nature  exists  as  an  eternal  unity,  without  beginning  or  end  In 
time;  creation  and  duration  are  aspei'ts  of  eterniry.  VVfiat  we  call 
**  beginning"  and  "  end  "  are  bat  the  succeeding  changes  when  eod*j 
le68  duration  is  broken  into  fragments  called  time*  Every  lx*ginning 
has  been  preceded  by  what  we  call  an  ending,  or  the  close  of  a  pre- 
vious cycle.  Every  so-called  end  will  be  followal  by  a  new  begia 
ning,  or  the  dawn  of  a  new  cycle. 

The  fitst  postulate  in  the  last  analysis  attainable  thus  far  by  nma 
is  the  idea  of  space.  The  idea  of  abstract  space  is  not  emptiness  but 
a  conditioned  fulness*  It  is  the  boundless  and  eternal  potency, con- 
tinually evolving  into  universal  actuality,  and  again  receding  into 
its  source.  This  appearance  and  disappearance  is  periodical  aotl 
rhythniical,  and  time  is  but  the  measure  of  it^  pace.  Evoltitton  k 
the  wave  of  its  ebb  and  flow ;  the  eeaseleas  iaj pulse  that  differeo 
tiates  the  one  into  the  many,  the  universal  into  the  jiarticular,  and, 
in  this  differentiation,  the  individual  epitomizes  the  univeraab  Every 
atom,  like  a  niirnir,  reflects  the  face  of  the  universe,  Spai^e  is, 
therefore,  full  of  substance,  and  this  substance  is  the  root  of  all  mat- 
ter. Space  is  full  of  energy,  and  this  energy  is  the  parent  of  all 
forc*^  and  determines  all  motion.  We  have  thus  a  trinity  of  concepts 
flowing  from  out  flrst  unity^ — space — £Uid  this  trinity  isi  space,  sub* 
stance,  and  energy.  Behind  all  matter  and  motion  we  disoeni 
rhythm,  order  and  proi>ortion,  or  intelligence,  and  the  form  of  this 
manife^  tation,  that  is,  its  persistency,  recurrence,  periodicity,  and 
harmo*jy,  we  call  law.  As  the  whole  must  necessarily  include 
all  of  Its  parts,  every  essence  and  phenomenon,  manifesting  in  tj 
part,  must  be  latent  in  the  whole,  and  this  includes  life  and  oon- 
scio*isncs8. 

Starting  thus  with  our  concept  of  boundless  and  eternal  nature^ 
we  have  luiivei'sal  substance  endowed  with  universal  energy,  gov- 
erned i>y  universal  law,  and  manifesting  universal  lite,  universal  in- 
telligence,  and  universal  cotisciousDess^  Tl>e  terras, '*  living"  and 
"dead/*  whether  applied  to  atom  or  sun,  to  microbe  or  to  man,  are 
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plative  only.  Back  of  all  apparent  death  lies  the  eternal  jioteney 
^  liat  we  call  life,  that  has  oiade  it  possible  to  die.  Back  of  all  ap- 
^nareni  unconsciousness  lies  the  universal  consciousness  from  wliieh 
K  iidividnal  consciousness  springs^  into  which  it  returns  periodically 
^r»nly  to  again  emerge  from  the  latent  to  the  actual  or  manifesting. 
ilence  are  derived  the  cycles  of  time,  as  the  cycles  of  life ;  the  whirl- 
^E  ng  of  suns  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  htit  the  niotion, 
^the  periodicity^  tlie  rhytlun  and  harmony  of  the  universal  manifest- 

mng  in  the  individual. 
■       Here,  then,  lies  the  basis  of  psychology,  psyche-logos :  a  knowU 
^ge  of  the  souK     But  where  is  the  key  to  its  knowledge  and  inter- 
pretation ? 

Let  us  take  two  functions  in  man  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar, 
sight  and  hearing.  With  aH  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  the 
phenomena  of  sight  and  hearing,  we  fintl  an  underlying  luiraiony. 
If  we  were  never  iM^nscious  of  but  one  color  and  one  sound,  if  mono- 
chrome and  monotone  look  the  place  of  the  endlei=8  diversity  in  these 
two  realms,  we  would  be  unconscious  of  either  sound  or  color. 
These  functions  exist  only  by  virtue  of  diversity  in  harmony.  To 
illustrate  this,  w^c  may  imagine  ourselves  living  in  a  world  of  abso- 
lute light,  where  no  object  ever  cast  a  shadow,  and  from  which  all 
gradations  of  light  and  daikness  had  disappeareth  The  result  would 
he  that  we  could  have  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  light  at  all. 
AKsolute  light  Is  thus  synonymous  with  absolute  darkness.  This 
concept  is  the  basis  of  what,  in  the  ohlest  philosophies,  is  called  the 
**  pairs  of  opposites."  Tl>e  same  reasoning  and  the  sacne  conclu- 
sions are  applicable  to  sound,  color,  taste,  and  sraell,  and,  finally, 
to  the  very  basis  of  mind  no  less  than  of  sensation.  What  we 
call  thought  is  but  the  changes  occurring  in  our  state  of  conscious- 
ness. 

To  return  to  our  analysis  of  sight  and  hearing,  we  thus  see  that 
perception  and  sensation  depend  on  ehange  and  diversity.  The  basifl 
of  all  this  change  is  number  and  Imrniony,  Not  only  have  we  pri- 
mary a  dors  and  primary  tones,  but  every  color  and  sound  is  related 
to  every  other  in  nature  by  concrete  degree,  just  as  every  clicmical 
substance  has  its  combining  number,  and  is  relateil  to  every  other 
substance  by  a  fixed  and  inherent  law  of  pro[>ortion  by  which  it 
enters  into  combination,  Xund>er  also  determines  form,  bO  that  the 
saying  of  Plato,  that  **God  geomatri«es"  expresses  a  universal  law. 
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The  key-note  of  all  thh  rhythm  and  harmony  of  n*lation  and 
hination  is  the  septenary,  called  in  rau?^ic  or  harmony  the  **<ictave. 
Every  octave  ia  simply  a  series  of  septenaries,  the  lasl  tone  of  om 
octave  l>eint^  the  first  of  the  suceeetling  scale^  Nuv¥,  if  we  hegia 
with  the  lowest  tone  apprehensible  to  the  human  ear  and  raise  the 
pitch  octave  after  octave  until  the  tone  again  l)ecomes  inaudible  ta 
the  average  ear,  science  has  estimated  that  about  thirty-four  octaves 
would  intervene  between  the  vanishing  point  of  sound  before  reach 
ing  those  ethereal  vibrations  which  give  u^^the  color  red  of  thesolar^ 
spectrum,  What  becomes  of  the  vibrations  of  these  intervening 
octavas?  There  are  certainly  vibrations  below  these  audible  to  us 
as  above,  and  colors  that  our  eyes  cannot  see.  The  colors  of  tl>e 
sijeetrum  from  red  to  violet  are  as  definitely  relatetl  to  each  other 
and  to  their  primaries  as  are  the  vibrating  notes  of  a  musical  acak 
If  we  dis<>ern  the  underlying  principle  of  a  medium  vibrating  rbytl^ 
niinally,  a(KH)rding  to  mathematical  proportion,  and  each  seuse-j 
ception  of  a  definite  sound  or  color  as  a  resp>nse  or  repetition  i 
conscioui^ness  of  that  particular  vibration,  we  shall  dtjscover  ih 
every  audible  sound  is  a  visible  color  and  every  invisible  color  MJ 
audible  hound,  and  the  basis  of  consciousness  of  both  sound  and  col 
a  common  coefficient  of  both*  In  other  words,  consciousness  hol« 
the  ground  where  '^ound  and  color  merge  in  one,  and  sense-j)en^f»-l 
tion  corres]K^nds  to  the  varying  scales  of  colors  and  tones. 

Thus  the  perceptions  and  scnsatinns  bciir  the  same  relation  to  wn- 
sciousness  as  does  tliought,  viz.,  each  and  ail  represent  ehan; 
orderly  and  harmonious — in  our  states  of  consciousness.  The  me*^ 
ure  of  this  rhythm,  the  pattern  upon  which  it  rests  and  builds,  is  the 
septenary.  That  this  key-note  and  octave  exist,  and  are  fumla- 
mental  in  nature  no  less  thnn  in  man,  I^rofcssor  Crookes  has  show 
in  his  lecture  on  the  '*  Oritjin  of  the  Elements"  where  elements  tini 
in  groups  of  seven.  Equally  remarkable  was  Deslamlre's*  acx^ouDl 
of  his  discovery  of  fourteen  lines  in  hydrogen  rendered  possible  b; 
sjiectral  oliservatrons  of  the  sun  and  stars,  resulting  in  the  detection, 
of  a  striking  analogy  between  the^e  lines  and  certain  harmonies  of j 
sound.  When  we  remember  that  liydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  knownj 
gsises,  and  hw^  long  been  theoretically  regarded  as  the  possible 
of  all  other  elements,  and  l>elievetl  to  be  the  nearest  approach  t 
Profes.'for  Crook e^s  protyl,  we  find  how  closely  mcxiern  science  i 
treading  on  the  borders  of  ancient  philosophy* 
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It  may  be  further  illustrated  with  an  ^jlian  harp  where  a  num- 
ber of  strings  timed  in  unison,  and  giving  forth  a  key-note,  will 
soooeBsively  give  forth  the  octave,  the  third,  fifth,  etc.,  aoc<irding  as 
the  air  give^  a  forcible  or  weak  impulse  to  the  string'^.  The  nuraber 
seven  as  a  unit  of  measure,  and  as  the  universal  factor  in  all  common 
mnltiplcs  in  nature  and  in  life,  is  everywhere  apparent,  Tlie  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  circulation  in  man  show  very  clearly  tliift 
eame  principle,  having  the  octave  as  a  basis.  In  round  numbers,  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  individual,  respiration  is  related  to  circulation  aa 
one  to  four.  If  the  respiration  Is  eighteen  per  minute,  the  pulse* 
wave  will  W  seventy-two  per  minute.  The  imjiulse  derivecl  from 
ihe  anricular  contraction  is  related  to  that  derived  from  the  ventricles 
as  an  otHave.  If  a  single  impulse  of  the  heart  l>e  divided  into  four 
parta^  one-half  of  said  impulse,  that  is  two  parts,  are  assigned  to  the 
ventricular  contraction  and  the  first  sound,  one  part  to  the  eeoond 
sound,  and  one  to  an  interval  of  rest.  The  direct  wave  arising  from 
the  ventricular  contraction  is  followed  by  another  of  just  one-half  its 
force,  though  of  uniform  recurrence.  Now  illustrate  tliis  diatjram- 
aiic^lly,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  second  wave  is  related  to  the 
first  as  an  octave. 

The  lunar  month  of  twenty -eight  days  or  four  weeks  of  seven  days 
is  well  known  as  the  basis  of  the  menstrual  function.  The  quicken- 
ing of  tlie  feet  us  occurs  in  eighteen  weeks,  tlie  j»eriod  of  viability 
consists  of  thirty  times  seven  days*  The  completion  of  gestation 
oceura  in  forty  times  seven  days.  The  monuments  of  antiquity,  the 
symbolism  of  ancient  mythologies  and  religions^  including  the 
Christian,  are  all  based  on  this  septenary  division  of  time.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  this  factor  is  basic  and  universal  in 
nature  and  in  man,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  elaborate  it 
here,  as  any  one  can  examine  the  evidence  for  himself.  I  hasteni 
therefore,  to  the  special  illustrations  as  furnishing  the  basis  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  finally  of  all  sensation,  thought  and  consciousnesB, 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  and  of  sound,  occurring  in 
space  througli  tlie  agency  of  the  universal  ether,  may  l>e  apprehended 
as  definite  vibrations.  Short  vibrjitory  undulations  pn>duce  light 
and  color,  while  long  ones  produce  sound.  Thus,  upon  the  length, 
amplitude  and  intensity  of  the  vibratory  wave  depend  the  quality  of 
color  and  sound.  Mixed,  pure,  concordant  and  di««onaut  tones  de^ 
p<*nd  on  the  corabinalions  of  waves,  according  to  the  septenary  basis, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  laws  of  harmony  in  color. 
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Now  the  apprehension  of  all  these  varying  phenomena  and  iheif 
transmission  to  hunran  consciousness  imply  the  same  ethereal  vibnit' 
ing  meclium  witliin  the  body  as  without,  ami  instruments  capable  of 
cognizing,  repeat  ing,  or  duplicating  each  specific  vibration.  Tb« 
soul  of  man  has  been  aptly  cora|)ared  to  a  **  harp  of  a  lhoii^n4 
strings,"  and  this  is  far  more  fact  than  fonry.  In  order  to  cognize 
the  phenomena  of  nature  in  the8e  two  realms  of  &ight  and  hearing, 
the  ethereal  hnsh  and  organic  development  roust  be  an  epitome  of 
the  whole.  Whatsoever  nature  is  in  magnitude,  in  substance,  form. 
or  energy,  that,  potentially  at  lea^t,  man  is  in  miniature.  The  ev© 
is  essentially  a  space-organ,  and  the  ear  a  time-organ.  Time  is  the 
phenomenal  aepect  of  dumtion.  Infinity,  itself  forever  ooniceileili 
yet  manifests  as  rest  and  motion,  or  space  and  time*  The  phenomeot 
of  space  and  time,  all  that  the  eye  can  see  of  space  and  color  and  lit 
that  the  ear  can  sense  of  sound  and  harmony  through  the  orgajis  of 
aense,  are  made  apprehensible  as  changes  in  our  states  of  conedoiif*- 
ness.  What  space  is  to  the  phenomena  of  visible  natnre,  the  all- 
pervading  and  all-containing,  that  consciousness  is  to  the  seuse-motor 
and  intellectual  life  of  roan.  The  consciousness  of  the  individual 
is  one;  his  organs,  wnses,  feeling,  and  mental  states  are  many.  The 
consciousness  of  man»  therefore,  corresponds  to  abstract  space,  the 
noumenon  of  all  phenomena.  As  space  in  the  outer  world  is  the 
all-containing,  so  consdousness  in  man  is  the  all-container.  As  co»- 
mic  intelligence  in  the  outer  world  manifests  as  law,  determining 
order  and  harmony,  even  so  the  intelligence  or  mind  of  man  relattf 
hira  to  the  outer  world,  and  presents  it  to  his  consciou*si>ess  in  minb 
ture.  We  thus  see  how  man  in  every  part  of  his  being  is  involv 
with  and  evolved  from  universal  nature^  so  that  when  fully  evoki 
he  will  be  its  perfect  epitome. 

If,  now,  we  realize  how  large  a  part  of  man^s  conscious  life  ii 
apprehended  through  the  phenomena  and  organs  of  sf>ace  and  tim^ 
and  if  we  find,  as  representing  these,  in  light  and  color,  and  ii 
sound,  the  rhythm  of  all  vibrations  and  the  harmony  of  all  combv 
nations  determined  by  the  octave  or  septenary  l:»asis ;  and,  furthei 
more,  the  interval  between  the  highest  audible  sound  and  the  lowi 
vibration  as  visible  color  already  defined  by  science,  approximately, 
at  Iciist,  as  thirty-four  wtaves,  thus  taking  the  whole  range  of  eiberi^ 
waves  from  the  lowest  note  of  the  grand  organ  to  the  violet  ray  ol 
the  solar  spectrum,  we  are  fonnxl  to  one  of  two  conclusions,  eitlirr 
the  analogy  breaks,  and  the  basis  of  harmony  fails,  or  we  are  forced 
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to  thecoDclusion  that  the  septenary  division  as  the  basis  of  harmony 
in  li^ht  and  sound  so  completely  demonstrated  in  the  fmictions  of 
sight  and  hearing,  is  basic  in  the  whole  organism  of  man,  and  thns 
affords  the  key  to  psychology. 

A  still  further  conclusion  remains  to  be  drawn.  The  basic  or  per- 
manent factor  111  the  life  of  man  is  consciousness.  All  mental  states, 
like  all  perceptions,  sensations,  and  emotions,  occur  as  changes  in 
our  states  of  consciousness.  Hclmholtz  has  shown  th^t  the  differ- 
ence between  c?onsonant  and  dissonant  intervals  is  not  merely  arbi- 
trary, but  IS  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  intervals  themselves. 
The  eflect  of  discordant  iivtervals  or  tones  is  expectancy,  discomfort, 
unrest,  while  the  effet^t  of  concordant  intervalfl  is  just  tlie  oppc^jte, 
thus  showing  the  inlinrate  relation  existing  between  the  conscious 
life  of  man  and  universal  nature.  Aside  from  all  changes  occurring 
in  our  state*?  of  consciousness,  consciousness  itself  may  exist  on  dif- 
ferent planes.  T!mt  is,  while  still  subject  to  constant  change  in 
momentary  experience  of  phenomena,  it  may  change  its  entire 
relation  as  to  planes  in  space. 

The  reason  why  comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
psychology,  is  because  the  true  relation  of  thouglit  or  mind  to  con- 
sciousness iias  been  overfooke<l.  This  true  relation  is  best  discerne<I 
from  the  basis  of  s^ntliesis  evolved  to  a  complete  system  of  pliiloBO- 
phy.  Such  a  philosophy  is  conceale<l  in  the  Rig  Veda  and  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  tJpanishads.  It  ip,  theref(>re,  among  the  oldest  of 
literatures.  Pythagoras  and  Plato  deriveil  from  this  source  their 
entire  philosophy,  while  Descarte,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  and  Schopen- 
hauer, each  gained  lasting  fame  from  a  few  of  its  fragments. 

The  consciousness  of  man  displays  itself  on  seven  planes,  each 
plane  divided  into  seven  sub-planes j  and  all  these  planes  and 
sub- planes  are  derivefl  from  and  correspond  with  like  planes 
in  universal  and  eternal  nature.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  this  in  the  present  stage  of  man's  evolu- 
tion, and  that  it  would  require  a  good  sized  volume  to  outline 
an*!  illustrate  it.  But  it  may  be  easily  grasped  as  a  philusophical 
concept,  and  we  shall  then  find  that  all  that  we  know  of  sound  and 
cfj] or  justifies  this  concept,  and  that  if  the  law  of  analogy  holds,  the 
law  that  underlies  sensation  ami  perception  here  is  common  to  the 
whole  range  of  man's  sensuous  and  intellectual  life.  The  idea  re- 
garding the  physical  universe  is  of  one  substratum,  universal  and 
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eternal,  cliffereotiating  into  seven  planes;  and  each  plane  is  to  be 
reganled  as  related  to  the  next  by  definite  wave-lengths  or  rat®  of 
vibration  of  the  one  universal  f;ub>trince.  This  inlierent  and  definite 
relation  enables  substance  from  one  plane  to  be  converted  into  that 
of  another  by  a  change  of  vibration ^  and  as  a  tone  in  music  may 
sweep  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  octave  and  pass  on  to  the 
next,  so  any  sul>stant'e  in  nature  may  be  trans^ferred  frora  plane  to 
plarie  by  a  change  of  vibration  of  its  atoms  or  molecules.  This  i^ 
what  actually  occurs  when  water  is  converted  into  steara^  and  is  tlie 
principle  by  which  the  '^radiant  matter"  of  Crookes  and  the 
**  iuter-etheric  force''  of  Keeley  are  derived. 

NoWy  if  man  be  regarded  as  an  epi(ome  of  nature^  and  as  Drydea 
expressed  it,  "The  diapason  closing  full  in  man,"  then  every  prin- 
ciple io  nature,  either  |K)tentially  or  actually,  must  be  represenlei  in 
him.  It  is  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  man's  nature  that  be- 
wilder, and  in  the  absence  of  any  key  to  its  ct»mprehea«ion  confusion 
alone  reigns.  Consciousness  is  the  liasis  of  man^s  sensuous  and 
intellectual  life.  All  avenues  of  feeling,  sensation,  and  perception 
lead  to  and  merge  in  consciousness*  and  all  mental  changes  and  in- 
lellecluul  ojierations  occur  as  changes  in  our  states  of  consciousness. 
If  there  are  really  seven  planes  in  the  dlQerentiation  of  matter  in 
nature,  then  corresponding  therewith  there  are  seven  planes  of  can- 
sciousness  in  man.  It  may  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  ibis  em- 
pirically at  present*  but  it  may  l)e  justified  by  analogy  and  sound 
philosophy. 

We  8|ieak  of  persons  in  syncope  and  under  the  influence  of  anes- 
thetics as  unconscious,  when  tliis  is  really  not  the  case.  They  have, 
it  is  true,  lost  for  the  time  onlinary  ct^nsciouaneas  of  sensaticm  in  the 
tissues,  and  of  outward  things,  but  they  ai'e  still  conscious  on  other 
planes,  of  which  perba|vs  only  a  glim[>se  remains  in  memory. 

Consciousness  is  regarded  as  the  changing,  evanescent  factor,  and 
raind  as  the  real  substiiatum,  when  the  fact  is  precisely  the  opposite. 
Now,  in  the  ordinary  atfaii's  of  life,  we  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  three  planes  of  conseiousnesB,  viz.,  the  ordinary  waking  stafc^ 
the  dream  state,  and  the  condition  of  dreamless  sleep.  Memory, 
however,  is  something  as  distinct  from  consciousness  as  is  tliought 
or  penjf'ption.  To  say  that  we  are  entirely  unconscious  is  one  thing, 
to  say  that  we  have  no  memory  of  any  event  is  quite  another  thin^. 
Memory  is  the  principle  and  the  process  uf  association  of  events  aod 
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ideas  occurring  in  consciousness.  If  there  are  no  events,  no  ideas, 
DO  changes,  then  there  are  no  elements  fur  association,  and  hence  no 
memory.  We  may  say,  that  for  the  time,  the  bodily  avenues  are 
dosed  to  sensation  and  perception,  and  that  the  brain  ceases  to  func- 
tion, and  hence,  that  for  the  time,  there  is  no  thought.  We  are, 
then,  not  sensitive,  not  perceptive,  toward  outer  nature,  and  we  are 
unthinking  but  never  unconscious.  The  missing  link  is  memory, 
which  fails  to  connect  the  shifting  experiences  of  outer  life  with  those 
of  dreamless  sleep,  syncope,  hypnotic  states,  anaesthesia,  and  the  like, 
while  to  say  that  we  lose  consciousness  is  to  entirely  mistake  its 
nature. 

In  day-dream  or  reverie,  we  arc  as  unconscious  sometimes  of  the 
outer  world  as  in  dreamless  slumber,  the  difference  consisting  in  the 
function  of  memory,  and  this  is  often  largely  absent  or  in  abeyance 
in  reverie.  Ex|>eriments  in  hypnotism  give  many  facts  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  line  of  reasoning.  No  one  pretends  to  say  that  the  sub- 
ject in  hypnotism  is  unconscious,  and  the  hypnotizer  can  determine 
whether  (he  hypnotic  consciousness  shall  be  connected  with  that  of 
ordinary  life  by  the  link  of  memory  or  not.  If  we  regard  all  these 
varying  conditions  as  a  shifting  of  our  planes  of  consciousness,  and 
in  no  case  as  loss  of  consciousness  itself,  a  great  deal  of  obscurity 
will  disappear  from  the  realm  of  psychology.  In  delirium,  mono- 
mania, hallucination,  alcoholism  and  insanity,  the  planes  of  con- 
sciousness become  disordered,  disjointed,  or  'whoIly  changeci. 

It  is  the  orderly  association  of  ideas  that  is  disturl)ed.  Undue 
prominence  is  given  to  one  idea,  and  it  becomes  a  hallucination.  Its 
relation  to  consciousness  is  therefore  abnormal  and  the  whole  mental 
realm  **  deranged,"  while  consciousness,  pn*  ^e,  remains  unaltered. 
Consciousness  is  like  a  double  mirror  presenting  one  face  to  the  phe- 
nomenal world  of  change,  reflecting  the  shifting  panorama  of  the 
mind,  and  indirectly,  through  the  mind,  the  sensations  derived 
through  the  avenues  of  feeling  and  emotion  from  the  outer  world. 
The  other  face  of  the  mirror  is  turned  within  towards  its  original 
source  in  the  principle  of  cosmic  ideation,  or  the  ideas  of  eternal 
nature. 

At  least  two  distinct  planes  of  consciousness  were  long  ago  recog- 
nized by  medical  science  in  the  so-called  double  consciousness  of 
somnambulism.  Here  the  individual  leads  two  distinct  lives,  with 
no  connection  between  them  except  that  they  exist  in  the  same  indi- 
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vidiial.  The  cane  of  Bark  worth,  (junted  by  A*  Moll,  who  csan  add 
up  long  rows  of  figiirt^s  while  carrying  on  a  lively  discussion  without 
allowing  his  attention  to  be  at  all  diverted  from  the  disic:u^?*ion  ;  or 
of  a  lecturer^  F,  Myi^rs,  who,  for  a  whole  minute,  allows  his  mind 
to  wander  entirely  from  the  subject  in  hand  and  imagines  himself 
to  be  sitting  beside  a  friend  in  the  audience  and  to  be  engaged  in 
conversation  with  hira,  and  who  wakes  up  to  find  himself  still  no 
the  platform  lecturing  away  with  perfect  ease  and  eoherencVj  serve 
to  ehow  separate  and  distinct  planes  of  conBciousnesn  sB  existing  in 
man.  The  philosophy  of  acquired  habit,  or  automatism,  whether 
muscular  or  intellectual^  only  confirms  this  view  of  multiple  planes 
of  consciousnesg;  for  the  body,  no  less  than  the  mind,  the  senses  and 
feelings,  no  less  than  the  intellectual,  pertain  to  our  states  of  con* 
soiousueirs* 

1  have  thns  dwelt  on  this  principle  of  eonaciouvness  because  I  re* 
gard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  the  point  of 
depurlure  from  which  all  mental  processes  and  intellectual  oprations 
should  be  studied*  Conseiousneas,  per  se,  is  the  one  persistent  and 
unchanging  factor  in  the  life  of  man.  Its  function  is  to  note  the 
changes  that  elsewhere  occur.  It  is  hence  the  noumenon  of  all  phe- 
nomena, the  citadel  of  the  soul,  the  spark  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite 
being,  man.  Consciousness  is  to  man  what  the  pure  white  ray  is  to 
the  solar  fi|>ectrura.  The  pure  white  light  is  the  vehicle  of  the  rain* 
bow,  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  an*I  whenever  this  vehicle  divides  and 
differentiates  it  does  so  with  mathematical  exactness  and  w*ith  perfect 
proportion  or  rhythm  into  planes  of  weven.  Helm  holt  z  says  the 
musical  scale,  with  its  recognized  intervals  and  laws  of  harmony, 
are  "  not  merely  arbitrary,"  but  "  are  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the 
intervals  themselves."  If  the«^e  planes  and  prlncifjles  exist  lo  nature 
under  the  universal  laws  of  harmony  and  order,  and  are  apprehen- 
sible to  man  as  such  through  his  bodily  organs  and  functions  in  the 
realm  of  coosciousne^,  then  all  that  the  musical  scale  is  in  the 
realm  of  sound,  and  all  that  the  solar  spectrum  is  in  the  realm  of 
light,  such  also  I  think  are  the  planes  and  principles  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  life  of  man.  Consciousness  is  one,  iiersisteitt  and 
itself  unchanging,  while  noting  all  other  changtee  and  reflecting 
every  state,  and  its  key  is  tlic  octave  or  the  universal  eeptenary  in 
nature, 

**  Thus  we  see  that  from  the  prime  original  (nature)  infinity  ars 
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evolved  by  means  of  definite  proportions  of  it  either  in  rest  or  in 
motion,  the  various  measures  of  space  and  time,  the  lines  and  metres, 
and  in  a  manner  so  analogous  that  they  must  be  considered  counter- 
parts of  one  another.  And  these  lines  and  metres,  by  being  min- 
gled in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  become  the  forms  of  space  and 
the  rhythms  of  time.  These  forms  and  rhythms  are  then  made 
manifest  by  vibrations  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  so  are  clothed  by 
them,  as  it  were,  with  colors  and  tones.  In  its  innermost  nature, 
therefore,  the  forms  in  space  and  time  (though  seemingly  so  totally 
unlike)  are  in  reality  only  different  manifestations  of  one  idea — 
visible  nature  and  music  are  fiesthetically  considered  counterparts  of 
one  another.'* 
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PUERPERAL  IXSAXITY. 
By  a.  p.  Williamson,  M.D^  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  most  fearful  calamity  which  can  possibly  befall  the  puerperal 
chamber,  not  excepting  death  itself,  is  insanity.  The  terra  puerperal 
insanity,  like  many  expressions  in  medical  nomenclature,  has  been 
used  in  a  most  careless  and  elastic  manner,  and  has  been  made  to  do 
service  in  describing  every  variety  of  mental  alienation  connected 
in  any  way  with  child-bearing,  from  the  mental  disturl>ance  some- 
times seen  in  neurotic  subjects  during  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy 
to  that  which  follows  the  exhaustion  of  prolonged  lactation,  two 
years  after  deliver}-. 

This  evening  we  propose  being  more  exact  in  our  use  of  this  term, 
and  to  confine  the  meaning  of  puerperal  insanity  to  its  most  con- 
tractod  sense.  M'e  shall  limit  the  use  of  the  phrase  to  describing 
a  condition  of  departure  from  mental  health  coming  within  two 
weeks  after  labor. 

The  basis  of  this  pajM?r  will  be  thirty-nine  cases  of  puerperal  in- 
sanity, which  came  under  the  writer's  care  while  first  assi'^taut  physi- 
cian at  the  ho-pital  for  insane  at  Middletown,  X.  Y. 

The  disease  i-  fairly  prevalent,  an«l  about  4  per  cent,  of  all  oases 
of  in-auity  are  of  this  variety.  It  is  said  to  follow  once  in  every 
four  hundreil  deliveries. 

It  is  also  claimed  to  be  more  frequent  in  ob-tetric  hospital  service 
than  in  private  pm-nice,  and  it  seems  to  vary.  tt>»,  iu  h<:>spitals.  In 
Bel  lev  ue,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  general  liL^^pitals  in  this  c«'>untry, 
the  proportion  of  such  cast-s  lo  the  nil  ml  »er  of  deliveries  reaches  the 
appalling  figure?  of  I  to  >^0.  In  We-r minuter,  L«>ndon,  tht  pp> 
portion  is  1  to  3S2,  and  in  the  celebrate!  DuI'lin  Obstetric  H»>spital 
the  pr>j>««rtion  is  only  1  to  52^.  I  have  no  statistics  at  hand  to  show 
the  pr'»p'^rtion  in  private  practice,  but  it  is  a->*-:Tteil  that  fewer  cases 
oix*ur  ihan  in  h'"»-pital  w.-»rk.  All  torms  of  insanity  are  seen 
a:n«»nj:  these  patients — m?!ancho!ia,  mania,  dementia,  and  general 
paresis. 
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Mania  is  said  to  be  the  form  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  melan- 
cholia in  about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  other  two  varieties  much  less 
frequently. 

Before  discussing  a  typical  case,  we  will  describe  a  mild  form 
which  is  occasionally  seen  in  young  women  who  inherit  strongly  a 
neurotic  tendency,  and  in  whose  unmarried  life  they  displayed  indi- 
cations of  hysteria.  In  such  cases,  a  few  'clays  after  labor,  when 
everything  is  apparently  doing  well,  there  suddenly  develops  an  in- 
tolerance of  husband  or  child,  a  wilful  disregard  of  the  doctor's  di- 
rections, a  peevish  irritability  of  temper  toward  everybody,  accom- 
panied by  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  constipation.  There  is  no 
especial  rise  of  temperature  or  diminution  of  the  discharges. 

These  symptoms  characterize  the  mildest  form  of  puerperal, 
mania. 

The  treatment  consists  of  the  removal  of  any  discoverable  cause, 
absolute  rest  of  body  and  mind,  freedom  from  the  exhausting  influ- 
ences of  talkative  friends,  weaning  the  baby  and  its  removal  from 
its  mother's  sight  and  hearing,  restricted  diet,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  properly  indicated  remedy,  which  is  most  frequently  Aconite. 

As  a  rule,  these  changes  in  the  care  of  the  case  are  sufficient  to 
remove  the  symptoms  within  a  few  days.  In  a  few  cases,  unfortu- 
nately, the  symptoms  just  described  are  the  forerunners  of  a  more 
serious  illness. 

In  the  typical  form  of  puerperal  insanity  the  disease  may  be  sud- 
den in  its  onset,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  gradual,  and  is  preceded  for 
some  days  by  the  symptoms  we  have  already  given  you,  or  else  by 
suppression  of  the  lochia  and  milk,  high  temperature,  rapid  pulse, 
dilated  pupils,  flushed  face  or  pallor  of  the  face  with  quick  flushing, 
great  physical  restle^«^ness,  and  constant  talking.  There  is  also  an 
irascibility  and  great  mental  unrest.  Soon  she  begins  to  place  every 
one's  motives  under  suspicion  ;  she  talks  very  rapidly  and  sometimes 
incoherently;  she  mistakes  the  identity  of  her  nurse,  doctor,  hus 
band,  or  parents;  takes  strong  and  unaccountable  dislikes  to  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her;  charges  them  with  unkindness  and 
neglect. 

She  is  sarcastic  in  her  statements  and  imperious  in  her  demands. 
All  these  symptoms  within  a  week  or  ten  days  increase  in  violence, 
and  others  are  added,  until  Anally  there  in  an  outburst  of  uncontrol- 
lable frenzy.     After  the  appearance  of  violence,  delusions  and  hal- 
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lueinatians  follow.     She  carries  on  conversations  wUh    im 
pei'sons,  or  she  imagines  herself  poisone<i,  or  sheeiitertuiiis  ti 
sion  that  she  in  some  royal  person.     At  this  stage,  an  impulse  to 
kill  her  husband,  child,  or  herself  may  appear.     It  is  likely  that  J 
aramig  the  prominent  symptoms  at  this  time  is  nymphomania,  diA-  i 
played  by  a  desire  to  expose  her  person  and  by  the  uste  of  the  most 
obaociie  langu  ige.     Unless  she  is  now  too  inc^iherent  to  be  under- 
stood, she  is  quite  likely  to  charge  her  husband  with  marital  infi- 
delity.    In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  earliest  symptoms  which 
apf)ear  are  the  opposite  to  those  descril>ed,  and  CM^nsist  of  a  ilisjposi- 
hion  to  Im3  unnaturally  quiet  and  taciturn,  with  an  inclination  tu 
alone  and  to  gloomy  conversation.     She  may  entertain  delusions  ot 
a  depres^^d  character,  and  imagine  she  is  unworthy  of  her  hiisbandi 
or  that  she  has  been  very  wicked,  with  a  strong  demre  to  cNimmit , 
suicide.     The  physical  symptoms  in  the  melancholic  type  are  assthe- 
nic.     The  temperature  is  usually  slightly  subnormal,  the  skio  is  dry 
and  harsh,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  tongue  is  coated  u  brown  or 
dirly-white,  and  there  is  persistent  constipation.     Sleeplessnesjs  is  a 
pix>mincnt  symptom  in  all  forms  of  this  disease.     Puerperal  insanity 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  primiparee  and  those  who  have  borne 
few  children.     Tlie  exiiaustion  which  follows  too  frequent  maternity 
has  very  little,  if  any,  iuHuence  in  its  production.     In  our  thirty- 
nine   cases,  twenty  were  primiparce,  seven  hml  two  cbildreo,  five 
had    three,    four    had    four,   one  had  seven,   and    two    had    eight: 
Thus,  51    per  cent,  had  but  one  child,  41    per  cent  had  l>etweeal 
two  and  five  children  ;  that  is,  92  per  cent,  had  given   birth  to 
less  than   five  children,  and  only  7  per  cent  had   more  thao  five 
children. 

On  studying  our  cases  we  find  the  most  frequent  remote  cause  to 
have  iieeu  an  inherited  pre-^isjwsition  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys* 
tern.  Thus,  twentyone,  or  52  per  cent.,  displayed  a  history  of 
insaiiity  in  th^ir  immediate  progenitors — ten  from  the  mother's  aide, 
eight  from  the  fiither*s  side,  and  three  from  Ixitb sides;  and  in  every 
case  in  which  the  disease  attacked  tliase  who  had  borne  more  than 
one  child,  this  inheritance  was  very  strong,  and  in  three  such  if* 
stances  the  insanity  was  inherited  from  both  paternal  and  maternal 
sides.  In  only  six  instances  was  this  inheritance  denieil  by  the. 
friends.  In  twelve  cases  the  histories  were  intK>mplete,  and  it 
uuknowQ  whether  these  persons  received  a  nenrotic  inheritaooe  or 
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t>t  It  IS  probable  that  many  of  these  last-mentioned  [mtients  did 
pOHsegs  a  neurotic  taint,  and  consequently  such  a  lumily  tendency 
probably  existed  in  our  case:^  more  frequently  than  »bown  by  our 
figures. 

In  three  cases  a  previous  attack  acted  as  the  remote  cause.  An- 
ffiraia  waB  asserted  to  have  been  the  cause  in  three  cases.  Getting 
up  too  soon  after  labor  wits  a'^f^igned  in  three  instances.  Illegiti- 
macy was  alleged  to  have  proiUieed  two  caj-es,  and  in  nine  eases  do 
remote  cause  could  be  assigned  by  the  friendij.  The  exciting  or 
proilucing  cause  in  five  cases  was  overwork ;  five  others  were  caused 
by  excitement  too  soon  after  labor  ;  worry  is  cfiargeable  with  seven 
cases;  procidentia,  too  rapid  maternity,  exhauntion,  and  puerperal 
fever,  are  each  held  accountable  for  one  case.    The  cause  in  thirteen 

Ppges  is,  unfortunately,  unknown. 
_  r  Li*te  rTiaternity  has  beer»  said  to  be  a  factor  in  the  causation  of 
this  disease.  While  a  fair  proportion  displayed  an  age  beyond  that 
at  which  most  women  bear  their  first  child,  yet  none  w^re  very  far 
advanced  in  the  child-bearing  period.  One  was  less  than  twenty 
years  old;  fourteen  were  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five;  ten 
were  between  twenty -six  and  thirty,  and  fourteen  were  between 
thirty- one  and  fi^rty.  Of  the  primiparte  one  was  leas  than  twenty, 
twelve  were  lietween  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  two  were  between 
twenty-six  and  thirty,  and  five  between  thirty-one  and  forty.  We 
find,  among  the  multipar»e,  only  two  patients  were  under  twenty-five, 
eight  were  between  twenty-sjx  and  thirty,  and  nine  were  between 
thirty-one  and  forty. 

It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Duncan  that  the  height  of  fecundity  is 
'feached  at  twenty*fivo.  Measured  by  this  standard,  eighteen  of  our 
thirty-nine  cases  had  passed  the  zenith  of  the  child-bearing  period 
before  they  had  had  their  first  attack  of  insanity. 

Scotch  authorities  lay  especial  stress  upon  illegitimacy  as  a  cause. 
In  our  ex[J€rience  this  is  one  of  the  most  infrequent  causes.  Only 
two  of  our  patients  appear  as  having  fatherless  children.  These 
women  both  belonged  to  the  lower  stratum  of  society  and  were  not 
worried  particularly  by  this  evidence  of  iheir  lapse  from  virtue,  and 
iKith  of  them  possessed  a  neurotic  inheritance. 

In  seventeen  cases,  or  43  per  cent.,  the  disease  developetl  on  or 
before  the  fifth  day  after  labor,  as  follows:  five  on  tlie  first  day,  two 
Oil  the  second  day^  three  on  the  tiiird  day,  one  on  the  fourth  day, 
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and  five  on  the  fifth  day.  One  patient  showed  the  tir^t  syniptol 
on  the  sixth  day,  and  ten  on  the  seventh  day*  It  will  thus  be  ob- 
served that  twenty-eight  (^ses,  or  more  than  71  per  cent*,  devehipetl 
the  disease  during  the  first  week  after  hil>on  Eight  casea  displaye*! 
the  symptoms  first  on  the  tentli  day,  one  on  the  eleventh  day,  and 
two  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The  most  dangerons  days,  therefore, 
seera  to  Ix?  the  first,  thinl,  fifth,  and  seventh.  In  regard  to  sex  of 
chihJ  otir  experience  is  in  aeconl  with  tlie  accepted  impreswioii — 
that  the  disea.*^  more  frequently  follows  the  birth  of  oaale  chihiren 
than  female.  The  thirty-nine  mothers  bore  forty  children.  Of  this 
Duml)er  twenty -s^even,  or  69  |>er  cent.,  are  recorded  as  male,  and 
thirteen,  or  over  30  per  cent,,  were  female  children. 

In  fifteen  caseSj  or  38  per  cent,,  of  the  thirty-nine,  the  labor  was 
said  to  be  either  severe,  protracted,  or  instrnraental.  In  seven  east** 
the  labors  were  natural*  In  the  large  nunilier  of  J^eventeen  {mtientH, 
or  41  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  character  of  the  labor  was  unascer- 
taioable.  Tiie  pro|>ortioa  displaying  some  complication  in  the  lalior 
18  larger  than  usually  obtained  in  labors  not  followed  by  insanity. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  fair  assumption  that  the  character  of  the  lalwr 
exerts  some  influence  in  I  he  eau*jation  of  the  disease. 

The  attack  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  thirty-two  cases,  or 
82  per  cent.,  the  second  in  six  cases,  and  the  tliird  in  one  e-ase.  From 
this  one  would  judge  that  one  attack  does  not  preilispose  to  others^ 
Only  four  cases  had  pucrjjeral  mania  previously,  and  the  other 
three  women  had  attacks  of  insanity  previous  to  tiieir  marriage. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  ascribe  sep^^is  S9  a 
cause  of  nearly  nil  forms  of  disease,  and  puerperal  insanity  ha-^  not 
escaped  the  charge,  tn  the  thirty-nine  cares  referred  to,  only  two 
were  preceded  by  any  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning,  and  there  w  a 
doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  whether  in  either  of  these  cases  there 
existefl  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  One  patient  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  history,  a  mild  run  of  puerperal  fever,  and  the  other 
had  eclampsia  during  labor.  A  few  years  ago  it  w^as  tire  writer's 
privilege  to  see  over  forty  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  in  an  otisttitric 
hospital,  and,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  not  one  of  these  ciis« 
subsequently  became  insane. 

The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable.  The  general 
physical  state  of  the  patient  at  the  time  the  disea^  oomes  on  has  a 
markeil  influence  over  the  result.    Tw*enty -seven  of  our  cages:  rDcov- 
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eredj  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  numlwr  treated.  One  patient  eame 
in  moribund,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward*  Three  patients  were 
discharged  improved.  Two  were  discharged  unimproved,  and  six 
were  still  under  treatment  when  the  statistics  were  gathered. 

The  treatment  of  puerperal  mania  or  melanohoh'a  consists  of 
isolating  the  patient  from  relatives  and  solicitous  friends,  whn«e 
presence,  as  a  rule^  has  the  undesirable  effect  of  increasing  the 
patient's  excitement,  and  thus  aggravating  the  case,  carefully 
selected  diet  and  the  proper  remedy- 

If  the  case  must  Ije  treated  at  home,  two  ihoronglily  efficient, 
tnunetl  nurses  are  necessary;  one  for  day  duty,  and  the  other  for 
night.  Whenever  restraint  can  he  dispensed  with,  it  shouhl  be 
done,  of  course;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  maniacal  cases^  some 
kind  of  restraint  in  ab^(jlutely  necessary.  Never  permit  a  patient 
to  W  tie<i  down  to  the  l>ed  by  sheets,  but  obtain  from  an  instrument- 
maker  a  good,  strong  apjiaratus,  which  will  hold  the  patient,  and  in 
which  she  will  be  entirely  couifortable.  The  writer  does  not  wish 
to  be  understoml  as  advocating  mechanical  restraint  to  the  insane  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  strong  par(i,<an,  favoring  tlie  non-restraint 
system,  and  has  frequently  cmploye<I  his  pen  and  voice  in  uphold- 
ng  the  abolition  of  restraint.  In  insane  hospitals  there  are  very  few 
in  which  restraint  is  excusable,  but  in  private  practice  we  do 
have  recourse  to  the  protect  ion -sheet  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
hurting  herself  or  some  one  else.  Diet  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  Hot  milk  is  our  sheet  anchor;  it 
sliould  be  given  often,  and  it  is  well  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  bovin- 
ine  or  Mtirdock's  food  to  every  cupful.  Other  prepared  foods,  such 
as  Mellen's  and  Horlick's,  are  of  value.  In  some  crises,  CibiTs  and 
Armour's  beef  are  needed.  Some  frmd  should  be  given  every  three 
hours,  and  during  tlie  violent  stages  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  it 
at  two  hours  intervals.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the 
principal  symptoms  to  combat  is  exhaustion. 

The  jMtient's  chance  of  recovery  largely  depends  upon  whether 
she  has  the  strength  to  weather  the  maniacal  cyclone,  so  that  food 
must  be  pushed  as  far  as  her  stomach  will  stand  it. 

The  drug  treatment  is  largely  confined  to  tho«e  remedies  which 
are  most  useful  to  combat  fev^erish  conditions  and  the  opp^^site  state 
of  exhaustion.  As  especial  rcmedit^,  we  find  Aeon,,  Ars.,  Bapt,, 
BelL,  Cimicif.,  Canth.,  Gels.,  Hyos,,  Stram.,  and  Verat.  vir.  Some- 
times, Ign,  Nux  vom.,  Platina,  and  Verat.  alb.,  are  waefuh 
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When  there  is  great  ineoherenoy,  restlesetieeSi  flashed  face,  a  leif 
deney  toward  violence  with  an  evident  strong  desire  to  strike  and 
bite  those  standing  near  from  anger,  accompanied  by  hallucinatiotis 
of  sight,  we  have  found  Belh  especially  useful  When  the  patieot 
J8  noisy,  singing,  laughing,  and  very  talkative,  u^ing  obscene  an 
profane  huiguage,  violent  towards  everybody,  but  good-natured,  or 
condition  of  mental  confusion,  with  snspicicm^ness  and  changeabl 
conduct,  Hyosc.  has  been  used  with  goo*1  effect. 

When  hallucinations  of  bearing  are  the  particularly  marked  aymp- 
toma^  with  a  desire  for  company,  and  a  fairly  good-natured  condi- 
tion, but  quite  changeable,  the  temperature  about  normab  Stram.  k 
a  most  excellent  remetly* 

VeraL  vir.  has  helped  very  many  cases  when  the  patients  are  vei 
auspicious  and  imagine  they  are  to  be  (X>isonet1,  with  great  restl 
ness,  flushed  face,  high  temperature  and  rapid  pulse. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  mentioning  the  indications  ft 
any  more  remedies. 

In  our  experience  we  have  rarely  been  obliged  to  go  l>eyond  Bel 
Hyo8c,.  Stram.,  or  Verat,  vir.,  in  maniaail  ca^es,  and  Aeon.,  Ci 
cif.,  Gels.,  Ign.,  or  Verat  alb.  in  cases  of  melancholia. 

The  earlier  the  treatment  is  begun  the  belter.     The  chan*^  ft 
apeedy  recovery  is  better  in  a  hospital  than  at  home.     Select  yo 
reme<Jy  with  great  care,  and  stick  to  it     Give  easily-digested  food, 
and  give  it  often.     Avoid  hypnotics  and  narcotics  as  you  woui 
death}  and  a  large  proportion  of  your  puerperal  insanity  case^ 
recover. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  AN  INCREASE  IN  MELANCHOLIA. 
By  William  Morris  Butler,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


" No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,"  8aith  an  ancient  writer ;  "so 
generally  molested,  in  miseries  of  body,  in  miseries  of  mind,  miser- 
ies of  heart;  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in  miseries  where- 
soever he  turns."  "All  his  days  are  sorrow  and  his  travels,  griefs ; 
his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night."  "  All  that  is  in  it  is 
sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

This  wail  of  despair,  borne  to  us  from  th€  earliest  pages  of  the 
world's  history,  is  re-echoed  to-day  in  the  cry  of  every  melancho- 
liac  This  cry  has  swept  through  the  centuries.  However  much 
brightness  and  sunshine,  joy  and  gladness,  there  may  be  in  the 
world,  there  are  always  thousands  who,  living  continually  in  the 
shadows,  respond  only  to  the  minor  keys  of  the  diapason  of  the 
universe.  Many  are  born  pessimists.  They  behold  everything 
through  darkened  glasses.  Mentally  astigmatic,  they  are  inca- 
pable of  obtaining  a  correct  view  of  any  subject.  Never  upon  the 
heights  of  intense  joy,  any  reverse  of  fortune  or  severe  bodily  ail- 
ment plunges  them  into  the  abyss  of  despair,  from  which  no  exit  is 
discernible  except  through  the  portals  of  suicide.  Year  by  year 
this  multitude  swells ;  day  by  day  these  grovellers  in  this  labyrinth 
of  mental  darkness  rush,  in  ever-increasing  throngs,  to  our  sanita- 
riums and  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  question,  therefore,  natu- 
rally arises,  What  is  the  cause  of  this  increase  of  mental  sufferers? 
Are  there  any  conditions  prevalent  in  these  latter  days  which  may 
be  considered  responsible  for  this  result?  Are  there  any  agencies 
at  work  particularly  devitalizing  to  the  nervous  system  ? 

One  agent,  certainly  unknown  until  within  the  past  three  years, 
can  be  assigned  to  this  category,  viz.,  "  la  grippe." 

What  particular  atmospheric  or  telluric  condition  has  made  pos- 
sible our  annual  visitation  by  this  previously  unknown  scourge 
medical  science  has  thus  far  failed  to  demonstrate.  Whatever  may 
prove  to  be  the  correct  theory  of  its  origin  and  continuance^  the 
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l)rood  of  human  ills  which  have  followed  in  its  train  has  Ikch  in- 
numerable,  its  injury  to  the  race  incalculable,  A  veritable  **  Pan- 
dora's casket,"  with  each  recurrence  it  has  produced  an  e%^er- increas- 
ing dread  and  apprehension.  Peculiarly  debilitating  and  proetmting 
in  its  effect  upon  all  the  vital  organs,  it^  disastrous  intiuence  U|K»n 
the  nervoas  system  ha^  been  particularly  marked  and  striking.  A 
glance  at  the  recent  reports  of  any  hospital  for  the  ins^ine  will  de- 
monstrate that  not  the  least  of  its  ravages  have  been  those  which  it 
has  made  tipoti  the  brains  of  its  victims.  Without  exception,  in  each 
of  the  reports  for  the  [mst  two  years  of  twelve  prominent  institutions 
which  we  have  consulted  we  find  this^  drea^l  vis^itor  figuring  as  an 
influential  causative  agency,  in  nunilx^rs  of  the  eases  which  have 
been  admitted.  Nor  can  we  limit  its  effect  merely  to  those  mentml 
d incases  directly  traceable  to  its  influence.  The  intense  prostmtiou 
and  debility  always  accompanying  ita  invasion,  by  profoundly  low- 
ering the  general  nervous  system,  must  in  many  instances  pave  the 
way  for  the  injurious  results  produced  by  otlicr  influences  to  which 
the  mental  symptoms  may  \ye  directly  tniced*  Frequently  we  ^e 
that  iiifluenza^even  when  its  course  may  have  been  of  comparatively 
short  duration,  sows  the  seeds  which,  months  afterwards,  bring  forth 
evil  fruitH.  When  we  consider  that  the  underlyjtig  foundation  of 
melancholia,  whatever  may  be  the  itn mediate  exciting  eaiisef  10 
always  a  weakened  and  impoverished  state  of  the  Bystem,  it  16 
almoj^t  impossible  to  estimate  the  infltjenoe  which  this  disease  oiqbI 
exert  in  it«  prixluetion.  Surely  one  cause  of  the  recent  increaae  of 
melancholia  can  positively  be  asserted  to  be  **  la  grippe." 

Another  jiowerful  fa<Hor  may  be  found  in  the  increaaed  use  of 
large  quantities  of  depressing  drugs. 

Before  the  advent  and  great  popularity  of  Antifebrkie,  Phenai^ 
tine,  and  numerous  other  markai  heart  depressants,  we  seldom  iieant 
of  the  now  trite  cause  of  death,  lieart-failure.  No  reflecting  mind 
can  fail  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  rediK*ing  the  temperature  several 
degrees,  and  the  heart's  pulsations  twenty  to  forty  beats,  in  a  few 
hours  must  be  injunnus.  Nor  is  the  use  of  these  drugs  oonflne<l  to 
the  prescriptions  made,  in  suitable  cases,  by  competent,  legally  quali- 
fied physicians.  Scares  of  individuals,  accustomed  to  find  reUef 
from  sevt're  neuralgia  in  anti ft  brine,  fre<|Uently  take  it  U[>on  their 
own  res|>onsibility.  So  common  has  this  custom  become  that  hun- 
dreds daily  receive  it  over  the  counters  of  soda-water  fonntaios,  i& 
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the  drug  stores  of  every  large  city.  How  much  damage  is  dctne  by 
the  self  gaumed  raedicjd  role  of  multitudes  of  drug  clf^rks,  inenim- 
ble  of  acting  in  this  eajmcity,  no  one  can  estimate.  That  much 
injury  ha^  been  done  by  tliese  drugs,  is  apparent  from  the  change  of 
attitude  which  the  Allopathic  fraternity  now  hold*^  regarding  them. 
Ttie  OhUSchoi-*!  journals  are  now  constantly  filled  with  warnings 
against  tlieir  injudicious  and  indiscriminate  use.  While  it  is  impos- 
sible, directly,  to  trace  to  their  employ raent  all  the  injurious  effccti 
which  they  have  produced,  it  is  positive  that  they  have  done  much 
harm,  and,  without  dtniht,  their  de[>ressant  eflFcf^t  has  bc»cn  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  plunging  many  into  the  depths  of  melaneholla. 

Theuniverml  prescribing  of  enormous  doses  of  Quhiine,  by  Allo- 
pathic phyi^icians,  and  its  extensive  use  as  a  household  remedy,  not 
requiring  the  advice  of  a  physician,  can  also  be  credited  with  much 
injury  in  this  direction.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  from  pergonal  ob«^p- 
vation.  that  Quinine  is  capable  of  causing  insanity  in  many  persons 
especially  susceptible  to  its  effects,  we  cannot  doubt  tii^l  rtm^y  case!* 
of  melancholia  are  directly  traceable  to  its  influence.  For  proof  of 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  us©  of  this  drug  since  the  advent  of 
influenza,  we  need  but  consider  the  amount  now  sold  by  druggists  in 
comparison  with  former  limes.  That  Quinine  is  far  from  l>eing  the 
harmless  drug  it  is  supposed  by  the  general  public  lo  be,  any  one 
acquainted]  with  its  physiological  action  can  testify.  When  one 
reflects  upon  its  depressing  and  disastrous  effects  upon  the  brain, 
wlien  given  in  large  doses,  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  its  continu- 
ous use  should  in  many  aises  give  rise  to  melancholia.  Creating,  as 
it  often  has,  temporary  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
marked  delusions,  the  step  is  but  slight  to  the  establishment  of  a 
<Hmdition  of  positive  insanity.  For  a  corroboration  of  this  state- 
ment we  need  but  refer  you  to  the  history  presented  by  us,  and 
publishetl  in  vol.  xxv.  of  the  Transadiona  of  the  HomoBopathic 
Medical  Society  of  the  8fate  of  New  York.  In  this  case  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  effects  of  an  Allopath's  drugging  with 
Quinine  until  the  patient,  finally  crazed  by  its  action  upon  his  sen- 
sitive brain,  jurapeil  out  of  the  second  story  window  of  his  house. 
How  many  more  remaining  under  Allopathic  treatment,  with  their 
disease  shrouded  under  another  name  for  the  protection  of  the  physi- 
cian ID  charge,  have  suifcred  in  a  like  manner  must  remain 
unwritten  history. 
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The  ever- in  creasing  worry  of  modern  life  and  buHinens  troal 
h  another  powerful  agent  to  whieb  we  iDUdt  look  for  an  explanation 
of  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  affaire. 

When  we  eonsitlerihe  gigantic  enterprises  ci>nceived  and  exeouteJ 
by  the  men  of  muilern  tiuies,  and  the  tremendous  financial  burdens 
continually  borne  by  them,  it  h  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  hun- 
dreds fall  beneath  its  weight.  ,  Nor  is  the  re:§ult  of  these  disasleiB 
limited  to  the  individuals  themselves.  Wives  and  children  and  the 
entire  families  are  involved,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  their  nieii- 
t4il  strength  not  proving  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of  tnisfortune, 
they  are  swept  into  the  vortex  of  despair. 

Anotfjer  factor,  each  year  more  and  more  potent  in  its  injurious 
effects,  is  the  excessive  forcing  process  of  our  prest^nt  &c1mx>I  system. 
Weak  and  strong  alike,  regardless  of  individual   idiih^yncrsiny,  are 
subjected  to  the  same  presgure.     Healthy,  natural  brain  growth  ami 
development  is  ira|vossibIe,     Hours  that  should  be  given  to  nleep  or 
out'doiir  recreation  must  be  devote<l  to  the  preparation  of  les^on^ 
for  the  succeeding  day  until,  when  sleep  is  ^nght,  the  brain  i^ 
unable  in  ceai^e  its  exc*cssive  activity,  and  all  night  long  fractions 
and  decimals,  straits  and  rivers,  verb^  and  adjectives  are  mingled  iu 
the  distressed  dreams  of  the  over-wearied  sleeper.     Is  it  any  wonder 
that  such  a  preparation  for  life-s  work  and  duties  proves  »o  oflen  a 
preparation  for  a  living  death  ?  With  brain  force  weakened  or  tnro€d 
into  false  channels,  how  many,  ns  a  result  of  this  mistaken  ^ys^timiy 
pa8S  years  of  ho^iele^s  misery  in  the  unfathomable  darkQean  of  io- 
curable  melaneln»Iia*    To  prove  that  this  is  no  fancy  sketch,  we  neeil 
but  glance  at  the  ca^e*book  of  any  nervousHlisease  special i?>t,  or  the 
records  of  any  hospital  for  the  iosaue.     Nor  are  the  numbers  of 
future  victims  from  this  ctuise    likely  to  diminish  until  a  mdiml 
change  shall  be  made  in  the  present  system  of  education  by  our 
boards  of  educiUion  and  our  eilncational  institutions  in  general. 

Anollier  pernicious  evil  apparently  upon  the  increase  is  the  fr*s 
quent  pro<luction  of  miscarriages  by  women  of  every  clw*^  The 
name  American  has  become  «yuonymous  with  greed  for  gain.  The 
accumulation  and  transmission  of  colossal  fortunes  is  regarded  aa 
the  acme  of  human  aml>ltion.     With  no  law  of  j>rimo!j<    '  ni 

force,  this  is  irapL>ssible  if  wealth,  although  great,  must  i  i^A 

among  many  cinklren.     This  desire,  together  with  the  demands  of 
fashionable  society  so  entirely  conflicting  with  the  dutl^  of  mother* 
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hood,  render  chiltl-Jjearing  among  the  rich  uopopular  and  intoler- 
able. With  the  poor,  scanty  comforts,  divided  among  increasing 
numbers^  become  positive  want  and  give  rise  to  the  same  desire. 
With  such  ideas  permeating  all  classes  of  society,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  our  newspapers  are  continually  filled  with  oases  of  unfortunates 
who  have  lost  their  lives  through  trusting  themselves  to  professional 
abortionists.  The  cases  published,  however,  are  but  the  smallest 
fraction  of  those  who  live  through  similar  operations.  Yet,  while 
escaping  immediate  death,  multitudes  have  their  constitutions  un- 
dermined, and  sow  the  seed  of  future  menial  disease*  The  general 
sliock  to  the  nervous  syfitem  is  often  too  great  to  be  rallied  from, 
and  after  years  of  suffering  they  at  last  sink  into  hopeless  melau* 
cbolia.  Nature's  laws  arc  inexorable,  and  this  is  but  one  of  numer- 
ous instances  where  the  oflcnder  finds  that  the  punishment  is  severe 
and  unavoidable. 

Another  cause,  less  universally  effective,  is  the  increasing  preva- 
lence of  cigarette  smoking  among  children.  Of  the  evil  effects  of 
this  habit  upon  all  cl&sses,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  when  it  i^ 
formed  and  indulge*!  in  by  children  ranging  from  toddlers  of  four  to 
youths  of  fifteen,  the  injury  must  be  tenfold  increased.  The  (loison 
of  nicotine  is  especially  powerful  in  its  effects  upon  the  developing 
nervous  system,  as  is  proven  by  the  pinclied  faces  and  dwarfed  forms 
of  the  numerous  street  arabs  of  all  large  cities,  who  almost  from 
babyhood  are  devotees  to  this  habit.  That  the  depression  of  this 
poison  plunges  many  into  insanity  is  proven  by  hospital  reports  j 
that  the  numbers  here  recorded,  however,  do  not  anywhere  near  rep- 
resent all  the  oases  so  produced  is  also  without  doubt,  as  in  many  the 
disease  is  assigned  to  some  other  direct  cause,  while  in  reality  the 
first  seeils  might  be  traced  to  this  habit  The  laws  enacted  for  the 
lessening  of  this  evil  are  most  needed,  and  every  physician  should 
do  his  utmost  to  enforce  them,  else  the  mental  wrecks  from  this  cause 
must  yearly  increase. 

Disappointed  ambition,  the  dissipations  of  fashionable  life,  with 
too  little  sleep,  too  little  exercise,  and  too  constant  confinement  within 
doors,  irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking ;  in  fact,  an  almojit  incal- 
culable number  of  agencies  might  be  named  which,  while  i?light  in 
their  iudrvidual  effect,  in  the  aggregate  produce  a  most  powerful  de- 
pressing influence  upon  the  general  system,  rendering  it  hyper* 
sensitive  to  any  direct  exciting  causey  and  tending  to  overthrow  the 
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reason,  dry  up  the  sparkling  fountains  of  joy  and  bope^  and  substi- 
tute the  waters  of  bitterness  and  despair. 

How  is  this  increasing  tide  of  evil  influences  to  be  stemmed? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  shield  the  masses  from  these  pernicious  in- 
fluences ?  Must  multitudes  of  melancholiacs  continue  to  daily  swarm 
into  our  hospitals  and  sanitariums  or  seek  rest  in  suicide?  Are  we 
simply  to  stand  still  and  hopelessly  look  on  ?  Certainly,  the  general 
medical  profession  need  not  be  powerless  in  the  face  of  these  appall- 
ing facts.  A  successful  crusade  could  be  waged  if  the  profession 
were  once  aroused  to  its  duty.  The  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness 
of  the  people  is  one  great  cause  of  so  many  offences  against  nature's 
laws.  Our  mission  must  be  educational  as  well  as  curative.  Let 
the  community,  through  the  high  school  and  college,  be  taught  re- 
garding hygiene  and  the  general  laws  of  health.  Impress  upon  the 
masses,  wealthy  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant  alike,  that  nature 
is  merciless  in  her  punishment  of  transgressors  of  her  laws.  Teach 
men  that  attacks  of  hopelessness  and  despair  which  so  often  cloud 
the  mental  horizon  are  but  the  reflex  of  disordered  natural  functions 
and  nature's  warnings  against  violations  of  her  laws.  Teach  men 
how  to  live  when  in  health,  and  each  year  melancholia  will  become 
less  and  less  common,  and  soon  suicide  will  be  unknown. 
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(Being  a  R^um^  of  the  StatiBtical  Reports  of  the  Middletown  State  Homoeopathic 
Hoepital,  from  1874  to  1892,  inclusive.) 

By  Georob  Allkn,  M.D.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Believing  that,  as  Homceopatliists,  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
work  done  by  our  public  institution8,  I  have  brought  together,  in 
the  following  paper,  certain  statistical  facts  concerning  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Homoeopathic  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York 
— the  Middletown  State  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  results,  along  certain  lines,  of  in- 
sanity under  Homoeopathic  treatment,  as  seen  at  the  above-named 
hospital  during  the  last  nineteen  years. 

The  Middletown  State  Homoeopathic  Hospital  was  the  first  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  though  several  other  States  now 
have  Homoeopathic  hospitals  for  the  insane,  it  still  remains  the  most 
extensive  Homoeopathic  institution  of  its  kind. 

This  hospital  was  opened  for  patients  in  April,  1874,  the  first  pa- 
tient being  received  May  7,  1874.  During  the  balance  of  that 
hospital  year,  there  were  treated  a  total  of  69  patients.  During  the 
last  hospital  year,  ending  September  30,  1892,  there  were  treated 
1104  patients.  The  average  number  under  treatment  during  the 
last  nineteen  years  has  been  323.  To  caro  for  these  patients,  the 
daily  census  at  present  being  about  1000,  requires  large  buildings, 
valued  at  over  $1,000,00  ;  a  medical  superintendent  and  staff  of  six 
physicians — five  men  and  one  woman ;  about  150  male  and  female 
nurses,  and  other  employees  enough  to  swell  the  number  to  200; 
making  the  total  number  resident  at  the  hospital,  including  patients 
and  employees,  about  1200. 

This  establishment  was  maintained  last  year  at  a  cost  for  current 
expenses  of  $168,292,  the  income  for  this  purpose  being  derived 
from  amounts  paid  by  counties  and  private  individuals  for  the  care 
of  patients. 
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Witnessing  the  growth  of  this,  anJ  other  great  State  ancl  nmni-  i 
ctpat  hospitals  for  the  insane  throughout  tlie  land,  we  are  led  to  iQ«^| 
quin*  if  insjioity  is  not  ra|»idly  increasing?  " 

The  last  census  of  the  United  States  discloses  an  increase  during  i 
nine  yeai^  previous  to  1890  of  41,330  insane  persons  to  public  and^f 
private  asylums,  being  an  increase  of  73.53  per  cent  over  that  oftiie  ^ 
previous  census.  Concerning  this  fact,  however,  the  superintentlent . 
of  the  census  says  :  "  The  percentage  of  increase,  whe^  cotoparedj 
with  the  percentage  of  increase  of  population  in  the  last  decade — 
namely,  24  86  i>er  cent. — does  not  indicate  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  insane  piersons  to  the  population,  but  rather  a  gresit  in- 
crease  in  the  amount  of  asylum  accommodation  provided,  and  a^  wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  public  to  make  a  full  use  of  all  the  facili- 
ties  thus  provided/''* 

Just  here  we  digress  to  remark  upon  the  misleading  nature 
statistics  when  not  properly  interpreted.  Most  of  ns  would  havi 
inferr(?d  that  an  increase  of  41,330,  or  73,53  per  cent*,  in  the  asyluoij 
population  during  nine  years  might  be  construed  into  a  warrant  fm 
the  belief  that  insanity  Wiis  increasing;  but  the  ktnd-bearted  super 
intendent  of  the  census  allays  our  fears,  and  assures  us  that  thJ*"^ 
means  simply  that  the  people  have  built  more  asyluras,  and  are  wiU  . 
lingly  patronizing  them.  Thus  early  we  learn  the  lesson  that  it  i^H 
unsafe  to  roam  in  statistical  fields  without  a  guide.  ^^ 

The  whole  number  of  patients  admittetl  tu  the  Middletown  State 
Homoeopathic  •Hospital  during  nineteen  years  was  3629,  of  whoa 
2775  were  discharged — 1352   having   recovered.     Analyzing  the 
recoveries,  we  find   one  very  iraporttmt  fact — a  fact  well  worth 
membering,  one  in  which  all  alienists  are  agreed,  and  which,  aflterall 
allowances  have  been  made,  statistics  seem  to  confirm — namely,  that 
a  majority  of  recoveries  among  the  insane  come  from  among  ihosCj 
patients  who  are  put  under  hospital  treatment  and  regimen  early: 
Of  those  who  came  under  treatment  during  the  first  six  niontlis 
disease,  over  53  per  cent,  recovered  ;  while  still  earlier  hospital  treat^ 
ment  gives  still  better  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  longer  treatniealJ 
is  delayed,  the  smaller  does  the  percentage  of  cures  become,    So< 
it  may  be  considered  as  true,  that  recovery  from  insanity  is  in  aol 
inverse  ratio  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.     Still  further  analysisJ 

•  Robert  P.  Porter,  Censfa  BuUelin,  May  9, 1891,  p.  1* 
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shows  that  76  per  cent,  or  more  than  three- fourths  of  those  who  re- 
o  )vered  did  so  in  less  than  one  year ;  while  48  (per  cent.  ?)  of  the  num- 
ber recovered  in  less  than  six  months,  which  would  seem  to  show 
very  clearly  that  the  chances  of  recovery  diminish  quite  rapidly  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  insanity,  acute  melancholia  has  been  the 
most  numerous,  there  having  been  907  cases,  with  a  recovery  rate 
of  56  per  cent.  Cases  of  acute  mania,  while  not  quite  so  numerous, 
have  given  a  larger  number  of  recoveries,  namely,  69  per  cent. 
There  have  been  treated  449  oases  of  subacute  mania,  of  whom  201, 
or  46  per  cent.,  recovered.  Under  the  head  of  subacute  mania  are 
included  cases  of  paranoia.  Of  acute  delirious  mania,  or  typho- 
mania — the  delire  aigu  of  the  French — we  have  had  25  cases. 
Three  only  have  recovered,  a  percentage  of  12  ;  while  20,  or  80 
per  cent.,  have  died,  thus  demonstrating  the  severity  and  extreme 
fatality  of  this  form  of  insanity.  Of  337  cases  of  chronic  mania,  12, 
or  3.5  |)er  cent.,  have  recovered.  Recovery  from  chronic  mania  is 
very  rare,  but  does  sometimes  occur,  and  may  do  so  after  long 
periods.  And  yet  these  patients,  even  though  capable  of  perform- 
ing with  propriety  the  duties  belonging  to  their  social  or  civil  posi- 
tion, are  likely  u|)on  minute  examination  to  disclose  traces  of  mental 
weakness  or  mental  disorder.  Our  statistics  show  that  recurrent 
mania,  which  includes  circular  mania,  is  practically  incurable, 
although  the  periods  of  remission  in  this  form  of  insanity  are  un- 
doubtedly oftentimes  of  such  great  length  that  cases  have  frequently 
been  reported  as  recoveries  by  careful  and  conscientious  observers, 
being  classified,  of  course,  under  some  other  designation. 

Alcoholic  insanity  shows  a  recovery  rate  of  89  per  cent.,  there 
having  been  51  recoveries  from  85  cases.  These  cases,  however, 
furnish  a  large  number  of  recurrent  cases,  because  the  patient 
quickly  returns  to  his  unfortunate  habits  on  being  released  from 
the  hospital.  Of  insanity  from  masturbation,  23  per  cent,  of  our 
cases  have  recovered.  Epileptic  insanity  has  furnished  115  cases, 
with  but  two  recoveries;  while  general  paresis,  though  present  to 
the  number  of  186  cases,  has  thus  far  defied  all  efforts  at  cure,  and 
we  are  unable  to  report  a  single  recovery  from  this  protean  disease. 
By  careful  hospital  treatment,  however,  the  duration  of  life  of  the 
paretic  has  been  lengthened,  so  that  now  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
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these  patients  to  live  eight  or  nine  years,  w1»ereas  fortoerlr  two  or 
three  years  was  considered  the  limit  of  their  lives.  Aciite  prinmrjr 
dementia,  though  a  rare  disca^,  has  a  large  recovery  rate.  Of  37 
cases,  33  recoverecl — a  ratio  of  nearly  90  per  cent.  (89.2).  Terminal 
dementia  furnishes  527  eases,  with  no  recoveriee  but  with  102 
deaths,  being  a  death-rate  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Concerning  the<*e  recoveries,  it  should  lie  stated  that  the  rate  is 
fully  as  high  as  the  results  obtained  at  any  of  the  Old-School  hos- 
pitals, and  they  have  all  been  obtained  under  purely  Homoeopatbie 
treatment — a  fact  which,  if  it  proves  nothing  elw,  seems  clearly  to 
deraonstnite  that  the  hypnotics,  opiates  and  neurotics,  and  multi- 
tudinous drug-pre|)arations  of  our  Old-School  brethren  ai«,  to  Bay 
the  leoBt,  unnecessary  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

Concerning  the  causes  of  insanity,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  sta- 
tiatics  add  much  to  our  knowledge.  Under  this  head  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  the  assigned  causes  only,  and  in  (»btaiuing 
these  the  authorities  have  been  guided  largely  by  the  statements  of 
the  relative  or  friend  who  happene<1  to  accompany  the  patient  to 
the  hospital.  Such  persons  are  frequently  entirely  ignorant,  while 
some  are  guide<l  in  their  statement?  by  personal  theories  and  opin- 
ions, and  fiiil  to  make  a  scientifically  accurate  statement.  Thus  a 
person  who  had  at  one  time  in  his  life  been  intemperate,  and  at 
another  time  very  religious,  would  be  likely  to  have  his  insanity 
attributed  either  to  intemj>erance  or  excessive  religions  ateal,  accord- 
ing as  the  person  giving  the  information  happened  to  be  a  "temper- 
ance fanatic"  or  an  anti-religionist;  whereas  the  real  facts  might  be 
that  the  intemperance,  the  religious  excess,  and  the  insanity  were 
all  due  to  an  inherited  or  acquired  neurotic  condition  predisposing 
to  these  peculiar  manifestations. 

The  Middletown  tables  show  that  of  the  remote  causes  heredity 
plays  an  important  part ;  while  predisjNJsition  due  to  the  long- 
coutinned  action  of  vicious  habits,  exliausting  diseaseSi  or  neurotic 
tendencies  of  various  kinds,  swells  the  list. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  worry,  intemperance,  Q]asturl)ation« 
overwork,  and  domestic  troubles  contribute  the  largest  minibers  in 
the  order  named. 

The  relation  of  marriage  to  insanity,  if  it  has  anyi  is  sbown  by 
the  following  table : 
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Single 

Married... 
Widowed., 


Males. 

FemalcR. 

Total. 

47.8 

35.6 

41.6 

46. 

60. 

48.4 

5.4 

12.8 

9. 

Showing  that  among  the  admissions  at  Middletown,  the  percent- 
age of  single  men  has  been  larger  than  that  of  single  women;  while 
among  the  married,  the  percentage  of  women  has  been  larger  than 
that  of  men. 

During  nineteen  years,  the  number  of  admissions  shows  that  the 
sexes  have  been  very  equally  represented,  the  total  for  the  entire 
period  showing  an  excess  of  only  sixty- five  males. 

Concerning  the  nativity  of  the  patients,  the  following  is  true : 

Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two,  or  75  per  cent.,  are 
native  Iwrn  ;  while  875,  or  about  26  per  cent.,  are  foreign  born.  Of 
the  foreign  born,  Ireland  furnished  the  largest  numl)er,  viz.,  334, 
lieing  38  per  cent. ;  Germany  coming  next  with  206,  or  23  per  cent, 
of  the  foreign  born.  Thirty  different  countries  have  been  represented 
among  the  patients  at  Middletown.  Patients  have  been  received 
from  fifty-four  of  the  sixty  counties,  comprising  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  largest  number  of  patients  have  been  residents  of 
Orange,  the  county  in  which  the  hospital  is  located  ;  while  New 
York,  Ulster,  Suffolk,  Sullivan,  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  have 
contributed  in  large  numbers,  and  stand  numerically  in  the  order 
named. 

The  average  annual  mortality  rate  during  the  entire  period  has 
been  4.99  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  number  treated ;  while  the  mor- 
tality rate,  computeil  upon  the  whole  number  of  admissions,  has 
been  about  11  per  cent.  These  facts  are  not  particularly  valuable 
as  demonstrating  the  mortality  of  insanity,  pet^  se,  because  a  large 
number  of  the  deatl>s  arose  from  causes  having  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  insanity. 

Of  the  deaths,  it  appears  that  28  per  cent,  occurred  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years,  19  ^>er  cent,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  and  18  per  cent,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

If  we  examine  the  admissions  with  respect  to  the  ages,  we  find 
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946  patients,  or  above  25  per  oent,  were  Wtween  the  ages  of  thir 
and  forty  years  when  admitted  ;  819  or  22  p^r  cent  between  twenty 
ami  thirty  years  of  age;  718  or  21  i^^r  cent*  were  between  forty  und 
fifty  years  old  ;  while  574  or  15  percent,  aflrnitted  w*ere  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  eixty  years.  The  yeara  of  greatest  mental  and 
pliysieal  activity  are,  therefore,  as  we  should  ex|>ect,  the  years  which 
contribute  the  largest  quota  to  the  numbers  of  the  inKaoe, 

The  stitistic?3  showing  the  relation  between  age  and  recovery  are 
somewhat  imperfect,  but  so  far  as  kept  they  tend  to  show  that  the 
greater  numl)cr  of  recoveries  are  from  among  the  youngs  and  that 
age  is  an  important  factor  in  the  prognosis  of  insanity,  for,  other 
thing}?!  being  equal,  the  younger  person  has  the  best  chance  of  re- 
covery. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  about  3.5  per  cent,  of  those  a<lniitfe<i 
have  received  a  collegiate  education;  14  per  cent,  have  nx*eive<] 
academic  education ;  63  per  cent,  have  been  educated  in  the  cora* 
mon  schools.  Less  than  6  per  cent,  are  reported  as  al»solutely  illit- 
erate, having  no  education  whatever. 

These  tables  have  not  been  carried  further  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
relative  recovery-  and  death-rates  among  those  possessing  different 
degrees  of  education,  Imt  a  report  upon  that  8ul>ject  from  a  wries  of 
observations  by  Dr.  Hugh  G.  Stewart,  of  the  Crichton  Royal  Insti* 
tntioDy  Dumfries,  gives  a  smaller  recovery-rate  and  a  higher  death- 
rate  among  those  patients  who  have  enjoyed  the  higha^t  degree  of 
mental  culture,  and  the  same  seems  to  be  true  of  brain  workrrs  gen- 
erally in  comparison  with  artisans. 

Of  the  patients  admitted,  it  appears  that  about  75  per  cent,  were 
suffering  from  their  first  attack  of  insanity ;  12,5  percent,  from  their 
second  attack  ;  about  4.5  per  cent  from  their  third  attack  ;  while  3 
per  cent,  had  four  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  admis- 


sion. 


For  the  four  years  ending  Septetnlier  30,  1892,  ntnety-nin©  caioi^ 
or  about  8.5  per  cent,  of  those  admitted,  have  previously  Wen  dis- 
charged recovered,  from  one  to  four  times.  These  figures  show  the 
marked  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  disorder,  as  well  as  the  poesi* 
bility  of  recovery,  even  after  ^veral  attacks. 

Concerning  1232  cases  admitted  since  1888,  we  find  the  following 
facta  can  be  gleane<l :  10 J  per  cent  of  the  women  admitted  are  said 
to  have  inherited  insanity  fmm  the  paternal  branch  of  their  ance?- 
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try,  and  1 2J  per  cent,  from  the  maternal  branch.  Of  the  males,  10 
per  cent,  inherited  from  the  father,  and  11  per  cent,  from  the  mother. 
Less  than  2  per  cent,  inherited  from  both  ancestors,  and  8  per  cent, 
from  collateral  branches.  No  hereditary  tendencies  existed  in  67 
per  cent.,  and  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  no  information  could  be 
gained. 

In  the  matter  of  occupation,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Middle- 
town  statistics  that  any  particular  occupation  predisposes  to  insanity. 
To  be  sure,  a  large  number  of  the  women  patients  are  put  down  as 
"  housekeepers/*  and  men  as  "  laborers."  But  we  know  that  in 
every  community  these  occupations  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
population.  We  receive  a  good  many  farmers  and  farmer's  wives, 
but  not  a  number  out  of  proportion  to  the  numbers  represented  by 
these  callings,  and  it  is  probable  that  overwork  and  scanty  fare^ 
combined  with  worry,  would  contribute  an  equal  number  of  insane 
people  from  any  other  calling  that  made  up  so  large  a  part  of  the 
population. 

The  average  period  of  residence  for  each  individual,  if  the  calcu- 
lations cover  the  entire  period  of  the  hospital's  history,  is  1.69  years ; 
while  the  average  period  of  re&i<lence  of  those  remaining  in  the 
hospital  September  30,  1892,  is  four  years  and  one  month. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  not  comparative.  They  show  simply 
the  results  obtained  in  certain  directions  at  the  Middletown  State 
IlomaK)pathic  Hospital.  And  while  the  results  obtained  are  highly 
satisfactory  from  a  medical  standpoint,  a  glance  at  the  financial 
management  will  show  a  like  satisfactory  condition  of  things. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  will  suffice  for  any  business  man  to 
know  that  the  institution  has  been  practically  self-supporting.  The 
managers  keep  within  the  income,  and  do  not  ask  for  appropriations 
for  deficiencies  in  maintenance.  This  is  very  gratifying  to  us  as 
Homoeopath  ists,  for  it  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  conducting  great 
State  and  municipal  hospitals  under  Homoeopathic  management  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  patients,  their  friends,  and  the  public  at 
large. 

The  charter  of  the  Middletown  State  Homoeopathic  Hospital  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  because  the 
Homoeopathists  of  that  State  wanted  such  an  institution  for  their 
own  use,  and  they  demonstrated  to  the  Legislature  the  fact  that  their 
numbers,  wealth,  and  influence  were  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  what 
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they  asked.  That  was  true  nineteen  years  ago,  and  the  result  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  acceding  to  this  re- 
quest of  the  Homoeopath ists,  and  establishing  the  institution  they 
desired.  Moreover,  the  example  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  result  of  the  experiment  at  Middletown^  has  inspired  similar 
action  in  other  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  still  others  will  soon 
follow  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  California  in  their 
demand  upon  their  respective  Legislatures  for  State  hospitals  for  the 
Homoeopathic  treatment  of  the  insane  of  the  Homoeopathic  faith. 
And  here  let  me  suggest  that  the  thing  to  ask  for  is,  not  the  privi- 
lege of  having  a  Homoeopathic  physician  or  physicians  allowed  to 
practice  in  one  of  several  State  hospitals,  but  rather  a  hospital  set 
apart  and  dedicated  to  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  who  are  Homoeopath ists.  An  institution  for  Homoeopath ists, 
in  the  interests  of  Homoeopath  ists,  managed  and  superintended  by 
Homoeopath  ists.  I^t  the  demand  be  made,  and  the  appeal  reiterated 
in  unmistakable  terms,  backed  by  the  combined  Homoeopathic  influ- 
ence of  the  entire  State,  brought  to  bear  in  the  most  available  way, 
whether  by  political,  social,  or  personal  agency,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  desired  result  will  be  attained.  It  will  be  better  to  wait  and 
renew  the  appeal  for  exactly  what,  as  Homoeopath  ists,  you  want  than 
to  accept  any  compromise  which  fails  in  securing  medical  liberty  and 
full  justice  to  Homoeopathy. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SECTION  IN  RHINOLOGY  AND 
LARYNGOLOGY. 


Chicago,  Iix.,  June  3,  1893. 

The  Section  in  Rhinology  and  Laryngology  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  assembled  in  the 
Hall  of  Washington  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

In  the  absence  of  Horace  F.  Ivins,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
the  Chairman  of  the  Section,  the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Wes- 
ley A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  read  Chairman  Ivins's 
address  on  "Recent  Progress  in  Rhinology  and  Laryngology." 
The  address  was  discussed  by  Drs.  T.  C.  Duncan,  of  Chicago,  and 
W.  E.  Green,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  next  paper  read  was  on  **  Nasal  Epithelioma,"  by  Wesley  A. 
Dunn,  M.D.,  of  Chicago.  The  paper  described  a  case  of  the  malady 
in  a  patient  whom  Dr.  Dunn  exhibited  before  the  Section.  The 
discussion  of  the  subj^'t  was  participated  in  by  Drs.  H.  F.  Ivins,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  W.  R.  King,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  F.  Fisher,  M.D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  read  an  essay  on  "Ma- 
lignant Growths  in  the  Larynx."  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Dunn,  of  Chicago. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  by  their  titles : 

"New  Suggestions  in  the  Treatment  of  Constrictions  of  the 
CEsophagus,"  by  D.  G.  Woodvine,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  with  a 
discussion  by  Dr.  W.  R.  King,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Massage  in  the  Treatment  of  Nasal  Stenosis,"  by  William  Du- 
lany  Thomas,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

"The  Treatment  of  Laryngeal  Phthisis,"  by  Charles  E.  Jones, 
M.D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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"  The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Rhinitis  by  the  Homoeopath/'  by 
Charles  E.  Teets,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  with  a  discussion  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  Quay,  of  East  Cleveland,  O. 

"Nasal  Surgery — Its  Use  and  its  Limitations,"  by  Eugene  L. 
Mann,  M.D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  sectional  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  RHINOLOGY  AND 
LARYNGOLOGY. 

By  Horace  F.  Ivins,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman. 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — As  Chairman  of  the  Sec- 
'^ion  of  Rhinology  and  Laryngology,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  pass 
5  n  review  some  of  the  points  marking  the  progress  in  these  special- 
ties within  the  past  year  or  two.     As  it  is,  however,  impossible  to 
^K>D8ider  all  of  the  advances  made  in  this  line,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
indicating  those  which  seem  to  me  to  offer  the  greatest  advantage  to 
Xk8,  in  addition  to  which  I  have  revived  some  points  of  sterling 
merit  introduced  years  ago,  but  which  have  practically  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  various  subjects,  allow  me  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me  in  placing  me  at 
the  head  of  this  Section,  and  to  return  thanks  to  those  who  have 
been  kind  enough  to  respond  to  my  request  for  essays ;  at  the  same 
time  regretting  that  more  of  our  foreign  confreres  have  not  re- 
sponded in  a  practical  way,  although  a  number  of  them  have  been 
invited  to  do  so. 

Considering  our  subjects  in  the  usual  manner,  I  shall  first  take 
up  those  which  belong  to  the  nose,  and  proceed  to  the  deeper  tract, 
touching  but  lightly  any  of  the  sections ;  leaving  to  you  the  heavier 
task  of  dealing  with  the  details. 

Physiology  of  the  Nose. — The  division  of  the  nasal  cavities 
into  respiratory  and  functional,  so  long  taught,  has  had  a  draw- 
back in  the  experiments  of  Kayser  and  Paulsen.  They  used  Osmic 
acid  on  the  heads  of  cadavers,  having  previously  performed  the 
powder-test  upon  them.  The  conclusions  justified  by  these  experi- 
ments are,  that  during  inspiration,  in  a  normal  nose,  the  bulk  of 
the  air  passes  along  the  septum,  above  the  inferior  turbinated  body, 
describing  a  semicircle  in  its  course  and  extending  upward  nearly  to 
the  roof  of  the  nose.     {Archives  of  Otology,  January  1,  1891.) 
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Epistaxis,— The  origin  of  iiasul  hanuarrluige  is  now  well  fixed 
id  a  large  riiajority  of  oaises.  While  it  was  formerly  believetl  timt 
the  bleeding- point  might  \ye  situaie^l  anywhere  in  the  nasal  fo^isse,  it 
U  at  present  certain  that  few  cashes  originate  in  other  than  the  anterior 
region  (the  vestibule),  especially  in  the  triangular  cartilage  at  the 
entrance  to  Jaeobtton^s  organ.  This  origin  gives  much  greater  cer- 
tainty of  finding  the  bleeding-point  speedily  and  of  promptly  ar- 
resting the  htemorrliage.  Tlie  best  means  which  recent  research  has 
brought  to  light  are  the  application  to  the  bleeding  spot  of  Chromic 
acid  or  the  cherry-red  gal va no-cautery  point.  The  former  method 
is  far  preferable,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  return  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.  In  fact.  I  have  never  seen  a  second  haemorrhage, 
from  the  same  point,  follow  the  careful  application  of  the  acid  in  a 
fresh,  saturated  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cautery  may  de- 
stroy  too  much  tissue,  resulting  in  subsequent  secondary  bh^etUng. 
To  the  general  sUitement  that  most  hiemorrhages  originate  in  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  nasal  passages,  one  exception  must  be  maile^ 
viz,,  that  in  atheroma,  espe<^naHy  in  very  old  persons,  blecnling  mort* 
frequently  originates  in  the  upper  (lortioD  of  the  canals,  and  is  gen- 
eral, not  being  confined  to  one  or  two  point**.  The  remeiiies  appli- 
cable to  such  cases  are  generally  Carbo  veg.,  Crotalus,  Lacheisis,  and 
Hamamelis.  In  younger  persons  I  have  found  Bryonia  alniodt  mi- 
failing.  I  am  pleased  to  note  one  great  advancement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  epislaxis,  namely,  that  few  physicians  now  recommend  the 
use  of  sucli  styptics  as  Perch loride  of  iron,  for  they  often  do  con- 
siderable harm  to  the  nasal  passages,  at  times  resulting  in  intense  in- 
flammation, abscess  fortnation,  and  loss  of  the  function  of  smelL 
Another  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  reform  consists  in  the  altno!$t 
uniform  rejection  of  the  cumbersome,  painful,  often  dangerous  pos- 
terior plug,  and  the  substitution  of  the  simpler  and  more  scientific 
measures  propose<l  by  Dr.  A.  A,  VUlWp  (The  BfitUh  Jl&d,  Jowr,^ 
July  18,  1891)  and  by  Dr.  W.  W-  Parker  {Med,  Record,  Octobesr  i 
1890).  The  former  uses  what  he  calls  his  "umbrella  plug/*  A 
piece  of  silk,  thin  cotton,  etc.,  is  pushed  into  the  naso-pharynx  along 
the  lower  meatus  by  means  of  a  smooth  sticky  pencil,  or  probe  placitl 
against  the  centre  of  the  material  used.  When  introduced,  the  ixlg&< 
and  corners  of  the  material  will  project  from  the  nostril.  The  in- 
troducer  is  then  withdrawn,  and  by  it  the  top  of  the  umbrella  poach 
is  well  filled  with  little  pieced  of  cotton  or  lint.     The  introducer  is 
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then  firraly  held  against  the  cotton,  and  the  iimhrella  corners  jHilled 

upon  until  the  mass  tightly  fills  the  choana.     The  remainder  of  the 

pouch  should  then  be  packed,  and  the  outer  portion  tied,  bag  like, 

with  a  string.     When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  ping,  open  the  bag 

and  pick  out  the  cotton*     Dr.  Parker  takes  fifteen  threads  of  patent 

lint  or  largf^t  spool  thread,  three  or  four  inches  long,  doubles  them 

upon  themselves,  and  ties  a  string  six  or  eight  inches  long  around 

the  middle.     By  the  aid  of  a   probe,  the  centre  of  the  threads  is 

pushed  along  the  floor  of  the  canal  to  the  posterior  nares.   The  probe 

MG  then  carefully  removo«l  and  the  nostril  plugged. 

Relation  of   Nasal    Stenosis    to   Ear    Defects. — Although 
^his  subject  has  frequently  been  dwelt  upon  during  tlie  pa.st  few 
3rear8,  it  do^  not,  in  general,  receive  the  attention  which  Its  im* 
^lortancG  deaerves;   this  not  so  much  with  reference   to  the  deaf- 
:Mie^  as  to  the  tinnitus  aurium,  that  bHe  noir  of  the  aural  surgeon. 
3Iany  anrists   claim   that  at   least  70   per  cent,  of  all   c^ses   of 
catarrhal  deafness  are  due  to  difTicutt  na>ial  respiration,  and  that 
the  cure  of  the  latter  means  alleviation  of  the  former,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  relieve;  some  even  discanl  the  Politzer  bag  and 
Eustachian   catheter  for  other  than  diagnostic  purposes,  claiming 
that  they  do   harm  even  when  useii  with  the  greatest  care.      To 
this   I  cannot   su Inscribe,  as  I  have  repeatetlly  seen   marked  and 
])ermanent  relief  from  the  use  of  middle-ear  iufl:ition,  without  re- 
lieving the  CDnsideraljle  nasal  obstruction;   but  when  the  latter  is 
lilso  accoaiplif^htHl,  the  re^^ults  are  va.stly  superior  to  those  obtained 
without  it.     Es|>ecially  is  this  true  of  tinnitus  aurium^  which,  %vhen 
dependent  upon   nana  I  stenosis  (as  occurs  in  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  c-ases  in  young  subjects),  is  speedily  relieved   by  reducing  the 
obstruction. 

Atrophic  Rhinitis. — ^While  internal  remc^dies  are  the  most  essen- 
tial features  in  the  cure  of  this  trying  condition,  it  is  |K)ssible  to  sup- 
plement their  action  by  judicious  local  measures.  Of  these  none, 
perhaps,  has  gaineil  more  prominence  or  met  w^ith  better  results  than 
has  Ii'hthyol.  This  k  generally  used  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution,  in 
fluid  ensmoline  or  albi»Iene,  and  either  applied  directly  to  the  partj 
H  after  thorough  cleansing,  or  sprayed  into  the  nose  several  times  a 
day.  The  cotton  tampons  introduced  by  Bottstein  some  years  ago 
not  proving  thoroughly  satisfactory,  I  made  use  of  glycerine-ooated 
■     cotton  pledgets^  which  answer  a  better  purpose  in  that  they  mure 
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qniefely  excito  a  flow  of  mucus;  the  conBequerit  dhloclgmenl  of  tlir> 
hardened  crusts  renders  nasal  respiration  freer,  relieves  the  pressure 
in  the  nasal  region  with  its  refiultant  headache,  and  at  the  ftame  time 
reduces  to  a  minimum  the  uupIeaMant  odor,  ifore  recently  otheni 
alraoet  iill  the  nasal  cavity  with  numerous,  small,  dry,  oottoo 
pledget!?,  thereby  affecting  the  same  renult;  but  in  my  experieDce, 
acting  more  slowly  and  causing  much  more  annoyance  to  the  patient. 
Another  method  of  treatment  which  has  undoubte4l  merit  coasifta 
in  the  application  of  various  powders,  especially  arist^l  and  latrol,  to 
the  lining  membrane.  The  internal  remedy  which  has  recently  bem 
brought  into  special  promineuce  isTheridron,  so  long  applied  by  l>r, 
A*  Korndoerfer,  of  Pliiladelphia,  for  the  following  symptoms:  dis- 
charge yellow  or  green ieh -yellow,  thick  and  offensive,  but  particu- 
larly if  the  cruets  be  drawn  into  the  throat  and  exi>ectorateiK  Dr* 
Korndcerfer*s  chief  symptoms  are  offensive  discharge  (either  thick 
or  thin),  headache,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  or  pressure  at  the  bridge 
of  the  nose.  Hyoscyamus  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Chsirle* 
E.  Teets,  of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  f'^r  tho  trr-it- 
ment  of  atrophic  rhinitis. 

Hay  Fever. — I  cannot  pasa  this  topic  without  saying  one  ward 
about  the  fact  that  Naphthalin  is  constantly  adding  t^>  ita  laurels  in 
the  cure  of  Pollen  Catarrh,  and  that  Gelsemium  is  gaining  ii^  proper 
place  among  the  prophylactic  remedies  useful  in  combating  this 
neurosis  (?)*  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  wholesale  destraL*tk>Q 
of  sensitive  areas  is  giving  place  lo  the  more  conservative  tnetliod 
of  reducing  ihe  actual  olDstructions  to  nasal  respiration. 

Nasal  Neuroses. — Of  these,  neuralgia  of  the  face  and  he«*l  and 
reflex  conditions  are  now  receiving  the  attention  that  has  &o  long 
been  denied  them.  In  many  (^ises  the  reduction  of  hypertrophic^ 
or  pressure- tissue  due  to  engorgement,  has  resulted  in  a  spee<ly  and 
complete  cure  of  some  of  the  most  obstinate  neuralgias  of  thi.^ 
region.  In  numerous  instances  relief  has  been  obtained!  by  llie 
insuffiation  of  finely  powdered  chloride  of  Sodium.  In  others  it 
has  been  necessary  to  employ  the  gal va no-cautery  to  reduce  large, 
turgescent  regions  by  making  a  slight  incision  into  the  engi>r^l 
tissue. 

Papiliomata  of  the  Nose.— One  word  will  sntfiic  with  refen^nce 
to  these  infrequent  growths,  which  are  always  found  directly  within 
the  vestibule  upon  the  cartilaginous  septum  or  lower  turbinated  bmly. 
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»roe  writers  have,  within  a  short  ilme^  endeavored  to  prove  that 
these  neoplasms  occur  very  frequently  ;  hot  caution  is  necessary  to 
discrimioate  between  the  true  papillomatous  growth  and  a  roughened, 
hypertrophic  condition  of  the  membrane,  frequently  found  in  tliis 
r^ion. 

Local  Anaesthetics. — While  cocaine  still  holds  a  large  share  of 
confidence  in  this  capacity,  there  are  caseH  in  which  it  is  unsafe  to 
use  it;  therefore,  great  etforts  have  been  made  to  replace  or  augment 
its  action  by  some  drug  whicli  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  patient. 
Of  these,  Antipyrin,  1  to  3  per  cent  solution,  has  proven  most  sat- 
isfactory, in  that  it  is  not  only  aniesthetic  but  a nti -spasmodic,  and, 
when  used  in  the  nose,  diminishes  reflex  cough  and  asthma  due  to 
nasal  defects ;  above  all,  the  drug  is  highly  antiseptic  Its  analgesic 
action  la-sts  many  hours,  thus  often  making  it  more  satisfactory  than 
Cocaine.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  dis£id vantage,  viz.,  its  applica* 
tion  is  more  irritating  than  that  of  Cocaine. 

Transillumination. — This  important  adjunct  to  the  diagnosis  of 
tlie  diseii^ses  of  the  antra  and  ethmoidal  sinuses  has  gone  far  to  alle- 
viate a  class  of  maladies  which  has  often  rendered  the  surgeon  inop- 
erative in  relieving  obscure  symptoms  of  this  region.  While  trans- 
illumination does  not  clear  up  each  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  done  much  for  this  branch  of  rhinology  ;  and  Grarel  calls  at- 
tention to  a  new  sign — abi^ence  of  luminous  perception  on  one  side 
by  the  patient  himself.  With  a  lamp  in  the  mouth  of  a  healthy 
subject,  whose  eyes  are  closed,  a  luminous  impression  is  produced 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  retina.  In  four  eases  of  unilateral  empy- 
ema of  the  antrum,  Garel  obpcrved  that  this  luminous  perception 

[was  suppressed  nn  the  side  containing  pus.  {Anfiale^  dcs  Maladies 
du  LarpiXf  dCf  February,  1893). 

Fibroid  Tumors  of  the  Naso-Pharynx, — It  is  more  than  pleas- 
ing  to  note  the  yearly  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment 
of  these  growths  of  the  naso-pharynx.  The  more  conservative 
methods  of  electrolysis  and  galvano-cautery  puncture  have  almost 
superceded  the  less  rational^  capital  operations,  such  as  those  of 
Rouge  and  others,  from   which  loss  of  life  has  been  noted.     Few 

leases  now  fail  to  respond  to  the  more  rational  measures,  thus  giving 
a  far  better  prognosis  than  was  formerly  possible.  The  cautery-loop 
has  long  been  used,  but  occasional  fatal  results  follow. 

Physiology  of  thcTonsils.-^Hodenpyl  (**  Alumni  Prize  Essay/' 
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College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  N.  \%  May^  1890)^  fomiulates 
the  following  conclusions: 

"1.  The  toQsita  are  lymphoid  structures  closely  resembling  Pey-J 
er's  patches  of  the  small  intestine,  con^mting  in  general  of  a  oongerte 
of  lymph  nodules  separated  from  one  another  by  diffuse  lymphoid 
tissue  which  is  arrange<l  about  several  of  the  hollow  depressioiis  i 
the  epithelial  lining  of  the  glands. 

'^2*  None  of  tlie  theori^  thus  far  advanced  to  explain  the  func-^ 
tiona  of  the  tonsils  are  conclusive. 

**3*  The  tonsils  produce  no  physiological  secretion. 

"4.  The  tonslla  are  not  absorbing  organs.     They  neither  abaort] 
fluid  nor  solid  particles  from  the  mouth  under  ordinary  conditloiii 
nor  do  they  take  up  foreign  materials  from  the  tissues  in  their  imi 
diate  neighborhood. 

"5.  Tubercular  tonsillitis  is  an  uncommon  aSection. 

"6.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  pulmonary  tuberculosa 
ever  results  from  absorption  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  moutk 
through  the  tousils. 

**  7.  Rarefaction  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tonsils  offers  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  contagium  of  diphtheria  maj 
gain  entrance  to  the  general  circulation  in  this  disease/^ 

This  valuable  thesis,  therefore,  sets  aside  many  of  the  theorie 
which  have  Ijeen  prevalent  for  years,  doing  away  with  a  source  of 
supposed  contamination,  and  places  once  more  upon  the  broad  lield^^ 
of  doubt  the  functioa  of  these  organs,  the  diseases  of  which  give  riaf^f 
to  such  discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  often  result  in  serious  conse- 
tjuenoes  to  the  general  health. 

Tonsillitis*— Of  late  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  cxynsiderabU 
discussion,  and  has  even  formed  the  title  of  a  large  monograph 
Allard  (**  Les  Amygdalites  Aigues'^),  who  believes  that  tlie  cai 
of  this  disorder  are  microbiological,  and  that  the  hypotbeses  wbi 
regard  tonsillitis  as  a  general  infectious  disorder,  the  fever  of  wht< 
the  angina  is  only  a  munife^tati<in,  are  the  moet  rational  and 
most  in  keeping  with  the  majority  of  the  facts,  and  it  is  now  aim* 
generally  admittal  that  tonsilUtis  is  often  infectioas,  with  resul 
nephritis,  orcliitis,  endix'arditis,  and  arthritis.     Cases   of  papaltr 
erythema  and  purpura  eoniplie4iting  tonsillitis  have  been  reported 
recently.     In  some  cases,  even  a  trace  of  albumin  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  urine,  but  as  this  is  a  condition  which  might  possibly  be 
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complicated  by  olher  and  antoewlcnt  disorders,  it  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  an  actual  symptom  or  sequel  of  amygdalitis.  In  tbe 
last  few  years,  much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  reecniblanee 
between  fullicalar  tont^illitis  and  diplitheria;  many  authors,  in  fact, 
failing  to  find  a  differential  diagnasis  ;  some  even  claiming  that  the 
usually  milder  affection  is  but  a  forerunner  or  even  a  moditied  form 
of  the  latter. 

Hypertrophied  Tonsils* — In  passing,  I  wish  to  suggest  one 
iremcdy  for  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  which  has  not,  so  far,  been 
»lK>ken  of  by  others,  and  which  has  proveil,  clinically,  the  most  use- 
ful reraetly  triet!  ;  namely,  Ignatia,  30x,  with  notliilated,  slightly 
lullamed  tonsils,  especially  in  nervous  persons,  when  the  right  tonsil 
MS  the  worse,  and  with  associated  enlargement  of  the  right  anterior 
cervical  glands. 

Cancer  of  the  Tonsils  and  Pharynx.— Although  Arsenic,  Hy- 
<drastis  can.,  and  PhytoL  still  hold  high  positions  as  therapeutic 
iDeosures  in  the  treatment  of  this  fatal  affliction,  the  recent  employ- 
ment of  Calendula  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution,  together  with  ittf 
internal  administration  in  the  2x  or  3x,  has  given  a  decided  imfjetus 
to  the  internal  administration  of  drugs  in  pharyngejil  cancer,  and 
Dr»  II.  C.  French  {Pacific  Coad  Jour,  of  HonUy  January,  1893) 
writes  very  flatteringly  of  the  action  of  **  a  paste  of  red  clover  (Tri- 
folium  Americano)  applied  to  an  ulcer  [epithelioma  of  the  eyelid], 
and  the  same  remedy  taken  internally,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five 
dro[»8  of  the  fluid  administered  three  times  daily,  has,  in  the  hands 
of  the  writer,  proven  both  prophylactic  and  curative.  The  strength 
of  the  paste  must  be  graded  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  by 
the  addition  of  slippery  elm  powder.  Under  this  treatment  we  have 
seen  an  ichorous  discharge  become  bland  or  cease  entirely,  the  rough 
iges  become  smooth,  and  the  hard  base  softened.*'  We  welcome 
Ihis  new  remedy  for  such  a  serious  malady,  and  w^ll  place  it  along- 
side of  the  prei-ecling  drugs. 

Guaiacum.— Dr.  Wm.  C\  Goodno,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that, 
*'  in  the  ordinary  form  of  pharyngitis,  such  as  is  so  frequently  devel* 
oped  after  cold,  it  is  nearly  a  si^ecific  remedy,  much  superior  to 
Belladonna  and  other  remedies  which  are  genemlly  administered," 
Acting  upon  thitnHUggesti*m  contained  in  Tlie  HahnananniQn  MonfJily^ 
^ebruary,  1891,  I  have  usetl  the  remedy  very  extensively  in  both 
l^nte  anil  subacute  pharyngitis,  and  am   heartily  in  accord  with  the 
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clootor*    The  indications  apon  which  I  prescrib©are  partlr  t^my>il 
Init  often,  recently,  certain  ap|)earanceg  guide  me  in  its  administr 
tioD,  namely,  the  congestion,  which  is  less  bright  tfaao  the  Bella* 
donna,  and  is  on  either  side  of  the  throat ;  the  pharynx,  at  times,  1^ 
slightly  glajsed,  at  others,  infiltrated;  mach  follicular  involvement 
and  the  patient  eomplains  of  a  smarting,  especially  burning,  like 
ing  it  to  the  cfFect  of  pepper.     When  given  early  and  rcpeateillj 
using  the  2x  or  the  3x,  it  acts  promptly,  and  in  a  large  num^^r 
cases  baa  cut  short  acute  pharyngitis  in  patients  who  are  aecustome 
to  have  long  sieges  from  similar  beginnings. 

Diphtheria.— Some  authors  have  disclaimed  any  marked  coot) 
giousnesa  of  diphtheria,  unless  the  bacilli  be  of  unusual  virulenoe,  ^ 
few  writers  even  claiming  absolute  non-con togioosness  of  this  malad| 
This  seems  like  very  bad  teaching,  t^pecially  should  the  laity  be  a; 
f»cholars.      Dr.    Bourges  {La   DiphOierk)  studies  the  subject 
the  following  standpoint :   Diphtheria  is  a  contagious  dtscaf^  due  I 
the  bacitlns  de^Tibcd  by  Klebs  and  later  by  L<i?ffler.     He  clain 
tliat  the  diagnmis  between  the  false  diphtheria  of  sciirlatiiia  and  tm 
diphtheria  is  always  difficult,  and  often  even  impossible.     In  or 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  di[>htheria  when  there  is  a  vesicular  erup* 
tion  (containing  the  diphtheria  bacilli)  on  the  udder  of  newly-calved 
milih  cowfij  extreme  measures  should  be  instituted  to  prevent  ita 
spread  by  appointing  dairy  ins[>ector».     When  the  condition  b  dis- 
covered, the  sale  of   the  milk  should  be    prohibited,  the    udde 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  wet,  unsanitary  condition  of  the  co« 
sheds  speedily  remedied.     In  the  local  treatment  of  diphtheria  the 
seems  to    be  a  growing  tendency  to  discard  the  ha  re  her  mea^^ur 
substituting  those  which  are  le^s  objectionable  to  the  patient,  ao 
which  can  be  applied  without  giving  rise  to  so  much  resistance. 
the    internal   remedies,  perhups  none  has  recently  created  so  rauc 
discussion  as  Permanganate  of  potassium,  introduced  by  Dr,    I. 
Hey  singer,  of  Philadelphia,  about  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but  which  ha 
praclieally  been  negiecte<l   until  Dr.    Heysinger's  paper,  upon  tb 
subject,  appeared  in  the  Jour,  of  Oph.f  OioL  and  Lar.j  January  1893 
The  doctor  looks  upon  the  remedy,  when  given  in  the  earlier  st 
as  an  infallible  specific.     He  uses  about  one  grain  of  the  crystals  i 
three  ounces  of  pure  water,  giving  one  teaspoon ful,  together  witl 
mother  tincture  of  Bell.,  every  hour  or  so*     He    further  employ 
the  Permanganate  as  a   prophylactic.     Acting   upon    his  sugges- 
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lions,  a  number  of  physicians  have  used  it  with  very  gratifying 
results. 

Benign  Ulceration  of  the  Pharynx.— Besides  establishing  the 
identity  of  this  condition,  Srst  described  by  Heryng,  Masucci  [Revue 
de  Laryngologie,  d^  Otologic  et  de  Rhmologiey  October  15,  1891)  has 
proved  the  existence  of  special  bacteria,  the  streptococcus  mono- 
phormus  and  variegat us,  described  by  Heryng  and  Lud  wig,  demon- 
strating the  benignity  of  the  affection.  The  lesion  is  usually 
unilateral  and  single,  oblong  in  shape,  and  apt  to  appear  upon  the 
soft  palate.  The  ulcer  is  covered  with  a  grayish  membrane,  which 
disappears  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  no  trace.  This  form  of  ulcera- 
tion has  been  too  slightly  dealt  with  by  writers  in  general,  and  most 
practitioners  look  upon  it  as  if  of  syphilitic  or  phthisical  origin.  It 
is,  therefore,  well  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  transient,  benign, 
and  simple  ulceration,  that  patients  may  not  be  relegated  to  either 
of  the  classes  above-named. 

Pyriform  Sinuses  and  the  New  Tonsil. — Dobrowolski,  of 
Warsaw  {Jour,  of  Lar.^  Rhi,  and  Otol)  has  presented  a  very  im- 
portant thesis  bearing  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  states  that  in 
general  the  papillae  and  mucous  glands  are  not  numerous  in  the 
sinuses.  As  to  the  follicles,  the  author  regards  the  pyriform  sinus 
in  his  cases  (60)  under  four  categories.  In  the  first,  and  most 
numerous,  (almcxst  one-half)  cases,  there  were  no  foil  iculi,  only  a 
circumscribecl  infiltration  under  the  epithelium.  In  the  second  (less 
numerous),  the  adenoid  tissue  under  the  epithelium  contained  nodu- 
lar agglomerations,  similar  to  the  tonsils.  In  the  third  class,  the 
adenoid  tissue  was  in  the  form  of  single  sacciform  glands,  identical 
with  those  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Finally,  in  the  last  class 
(8  cases)  these  glands  were  agglomerated  in  the  shape  of  tlie  tonsils  ; 
thus  leading  him  to  the  classification  of  a  new  (pyriform)  tonsil,  or 
as  named  by  Dobrowolski,  "  tonsilla  laryngea  saccus — sinus  pyri- 
form saocus — fifth  tonsil."  This  latter  was  present  in  six  cases  on 
both  sides  (generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyriform  sinus)  and  was 
more  or  less  of  the  size  of  a  bean.  The  tonsil  was  composed  of 
from  4  to  15  sacciform  glands.  The  author  regards  the  laryn- 
geal tonsil  as  a  normal,  though  not  constant,  organ  similar  t9  the 
lingual,  pharyngeal,  and  faucial  tonsils. 

The  Epiglottis. — Recently  the  theory  that  the  epiglottis  de- 
scended in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx 
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dnring  deglutition,    has    met  with  temporary  rebuff  in    the 
theory  that  it   remains  upright  Juring  the  act  of  swallowing;  cl 
ure  of  the  ephincter  serving  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  food.      A' 
cording  to  Michebon,  this  cartilage  ha.s  a  taste  function  on  its 
terior  fac^,  wliiclt,  although    long  known,  has  not  been  proven  ex- 
perimentally until  qwite  recently. 

Functional  Aphonia, — The  chief  advancement  of  recent  y 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  this  neurosis,  eonsi.sts  in  the  cure 
by  hypnotic  suggestion.  This  method  has  been  found  very  effica- 
cious in  numerou!^  instances  in  which  other,  and  approve<l,  measiirei 
have  l)een  used  in  vain. 

Contraction  of  the  Transverse  Arytenoid  Muscle  and  Bi- 
lateral Paralysis  of  the  Posterior  Crico- Arytenoid  Muscles.— 
Huault  and  others  have  endeavored  to  clear  up  many  cases  of  di 
agnosis  of  posterior  crico-arytenoid  paralysis  by  sul>«tituting  that 
contraction  of  the  transverse  arytenoid  muscle.  These  two  con 
ditiona  are  claimed,  by  various  writers,  to  be  one  and  the  !«iam**,  an 
Krishaber  looked  upon  them  as  a  unilateral  spasm  of  the  arytenoi 
muscle,  Mackenzie,  Seymour,  and  others  admit,  besida^  paraly 
of  the  abductors,  secondary  contraction  of  the  adductors  ;  but  th 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  the  condition  in  many  ciises 
"a  primary  contraction  of  the  adductors  with,  in  certain  cases^ 
eecondary  myopathic  paralysis  of  the  alxiuctors  and  atrophy 
these  muscles  consecutive  to  their  functional  inertia/'  {Jour, 
Lai\f  Wiin^  and  OtoL,  August  1892,)  Ruault  [Mahudm  du  Kg 
du  Larynx),  in  discussing  abductor  paralysis  and  adductor  spasm, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  most  probalde  that  irritation 
one  recurrent  nerve,  such  as  is  prodtic^ed  by  slight  compression,  i 
duces  spasm,  ci)nvulsions,  or  intermittent  tonic  contraction  of  tl 
band,  lasting  for  a  short  tirae,  rarely  more  than  a  week  ;  that  th 
actions  may  disappear  witli  their  cause  and  recur  and  disappear, 
if  the  pressure  continue,  it  very  rapidly  determines  a  paralysi 
limited  at  tirst  to  the  dilator  muscle;  and  if  the  pressure  be  froi 
the  first  stifficiently  severe^  it  determines  sudden  paralysis,  eiih 
limited  at  first  to  the  dilator  or  immediately  generalised. 

Liaryngeal  Phthisis. — ^Wtiile  cocaine  was  far  in  advance  of  tl 
older  application,  morphine,  in  relieving  pain  and  enabling  tli 
patient  to  swallow  comfortably,  where  this  act  was  exceedingly  pai 
ful,  that   which   will,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  both  of  tiie 
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ceding,  at  the  same  time  proviug  more  or  less  curative,  is  the  local 
use  of  Calendula  as  advised  by  Dr*  A.  C.  Peterson,  of  San  Fran- 

eisco.  He  sprays  into  tlie  larynx  a  watery  solution  of  1  to  20,  or 
weaker,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  lljree  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to 
theounre;  but  I  have  had  better  results  from  a  Petroleum  solu- 
tion (calenduaol)  as  manufactured  by  Clapp  and  by  BufBngton. 

Cysts  of  the  Larynx. — Until  very  ref.'ently,  cystic  tumors  of 
this  organ  were  looked  upon  as  exceedingly  rare,  but  of  late  nuuiy 
cases  have  tjcen  reported.  The  causes  of  these  cystic  formations  are 
various,  viz.,  retention  (Kaotack)^  atro[>hy,  excitation,  and  hiemor- 
rhages.  Schrotter  believes  that  they  are  of  the  same  origin  i\s  mili- 
ary vesicles,  and  many  cases  originate  from  neoplastic  growths.  Ik 
has  long  been  taught  that  cystic  tumors  of  the  larynx,  when  once 
niptureil  rarely  refilled;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  ooutents 
may  reaccu ran  late  many  times  before  complete  destruction,  thus 
leading  to  the  treatment  by  cauterization  or  by  evulsion  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  sac. 

Intubation. — Although  O'Bwyer's  original  idea  seems  to  have 
been  to  use  intubation  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  acute  laryngeal 
stenosis^  especially  if  caused  by  membrannns  deposits,  the  method 
has  been  carried  much  j'urther,  making  it  valuable  not  only  to  such 
cast^,  where  it  has  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  tracheotomy,  to  which 
it  is  vastly  superior  in  many  forms  of  chronic  stenosis,  especially 
when  of  a  syphilitic  character,  or  when  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
benign  growths.  One  of  the  objections  to  intubation  has  been  a  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  the  tul)e,  owing  to  its  entrance  into  one  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  larynx,  thus  preventing  its  passage  through  the  glottis. 
To  the  i  ne  X  peri  en  t*ed  this  has  sometimes  provetl  an  insurmountable 
obstacle,  but  it  can  usually  be  overcome  by  rotation  of  the  intrcxlucing 
handle  from  right  to  left,  or  vk^  versa,  and  the  tilting  of  the  tip  of 
tlje  instrument  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  larynx.  O'Dwyer,  in 
the  Annual  qf  (he  Universal  Medical  Sciences  for  1892  (to  which  pub- 
lication I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  review),  says;  '*  While  I  have  often  bad  the  progress 
of  the  tube  arrested  by  entering  one  of  the  ventricles,  I  never  found 
any 'great  difficulty  in  disengaging  it  by  rotating  the  introducer,  or 
otherwise  changing  the  direction,  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  I  was 
called  to  the  N.  Y,  Foundling  Asylum  to  intubate  an  infant  five 
months  old,  in  which  the  resident  physician  had  failed  after  many 
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trials.  After  four  careful  and  prolonged  attempts,  I  was  about  to 
give  it  Dp  as  us^^less^  when  it  occurred  to  me  tliat  if  the  long  diameter 
of  the  tube  cn^uld  be  brought  across  the  long  diameter  of  the  chink, 
either  transversely  or  obliquely,  the  increased  size  in  this  direction 
would  prevent  it  from  engaging  in  the  ventricle.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  swinging  the  handle  of  the  introducer  w^ell  around  in  the 
left  angle  of  the  mouthy  when  the  tube  slipped  in  without  difficulty. 
This  impediment  to  intubation  results  from  the  entering  portion  of 
the  tube  being  too  small  instead  of  too  large,  and  the  remedy  consist? 
in  iDcreaBing  the  size  of  the  distal  extremity  by  making  it  cyliDdrical 
instead  of  oval,  as  at  present  constructed/' 

This  manoeuvre  I  have  sometimes  found  necessary  in  intubating, 
and  I  believe  that  O'Dwyer's  notice  of  It  will  not  only  render  the  op- 
eration easier  but  go  far  toward  making  possible  the  introduction  of 
the  tube  in  all  cases.  One  word  of  warning  is  here  necessary;  If 
much  force  be  exerted  when  the  tube  is  in  the  ventricle,  perforation 
will  occur,  and  the  tube  be  forced  down  between  the  cartihi^^lnous 
and  soft  structures,  not  only  thwarting  the  object  of  the  intubation, 
but  (xx^sioning  a  greater  amount  of  dyspnoea,  even  after  the  tube 
has  been  withdrawn.  Maydl,  of  Vienna,  has  employed  intubation 
as  a  means  of  obviating  the  entrance  of  fluid  into  the  respiratory 
organs  during  operations.  The  tube  is  connected  with  a  drain,  ta 
which  is  attached  a  funnel.  The  pharynx  is  then  tamponed  with 
iodoform  gauze.  Through  the  funnel  the  patient  respires,  and  can 
be  narcotized.  He  says  that  in  this  manner  it  is  pjssible,  in  opera- 
tions upon  the  montli  and  pharynx,  to  prevent  aspiration  of  blood 
and  wound  secretions,  and  even  glottic  spasms,  without  p*Tforming 
tracheotomy.  The  doctor  has  tried  his  raetliml  in  several  ciiaes  with 
good  results,  and  it  was  further  found  that  the  apparatus  could  re- 
main in  position  at  least  twenty  hours  without  harm. 

Phonetic  Roll  of  the  Trachea.— The  ctuises  of  the  great 
riety  in  the  pitch  of  various  voices,  especially  in  singing,  has  been 
the  occasion  of  many  theories;  some  basing  the  difference  ufKin  the 
length  of  the  trachea  or  the  vocal  bands,  and  the  various  resonant 
cavities  of  the  throat,  nose,  and  head,  including  the  aooes^ry  sinuses. 
Dr.  Moura,  of  Paris  (*/or/r.  Lar.^  Rhin.^and  OioLj  April,  1893)/who 
made  a  series  of  experiments,  claims  that  much  de[>euds  upon  the 
relative  length  of  the  trachea  and  vocal  bands,  and  the  relative  di- 
ameter of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  trachea,  together  with  the  oon- 
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Slant  change  which  the  latter  undergoes  during  vocalizatioD,  in  that 
its  diameter  is  altered  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  tone.  **  The  par- 
allel ibui  of  anatomical  development  between  the  length  of  the  liga- 
mentary  glottis  and  the  diameter  of  the  trachea,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  cricoid  h  very  often  defective/'  Thus,  in  two  similar  sub- 
jects, whose  vocal  ligaments  measured  9  mm.,  the  diameter  of  the 
trachea  wa**,  in  one  8  mm.,  and  in  the  other  14  mm.  The  voice  of 
the  first  cannot  have  the  same  tone  as  the  latter.  In  one,  the  voice 
must  be  heightened,  and  in  the  other  lowered.  The  iuver»e  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  vocal  ligament  of  2,  3,  and  4  mm.  longer  than  the 
calibre  of  the  trachea;  the  influence  of  the  tracheal  wave  is  to  raise 
the  glottic  tone. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  CEsophagus.^ — B*  Polikier,  of  Warsaw 
{Ecvue  Memude  cks  Maladm  de  CEnfmiee^  January,  1891),  gives 
a  very  simple  method  for  the  extraction  of  some  foreign  bodies 
from  the  cBsophagus,  In  two  cases  where  the  bo<ly  could  not  be 
discovered,  either  by  laryngoscopy  or  by  the  ordinary  methods,  by 
placing  one  finger  in  the  ?pace  between  the  trachea  and  sterno- 
cleido- mastoid  muscle  ou  the  right  side,  and  pushing  upward,  he 
was  able  to  find  a  little  elevation  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  While 
with  one  hand  he  tickled  the  child*s  throat,  he  made  an  effort  of 
massage  with  the  other  by  pushing  the  body  upward  and  backward, 
when  in  a  few  seconds  the  child,  in  each  instance,  vomited  a  coin. 
The  couclufii<.>ns  which  may  be  dmwn  are  that,  notwithstanding  the 
deep  ()ositiou  of  the  ojsophagus,  it  is  often  possible  to  find  a  foreign 
body  by  external  manipulation,  thus  making  this  simple  method 
worthy  of  trial,  rather  than,  as  is  usually  done,  force  the  body 
downward  into  the  stomach,  where  it  may  occasion  annoyance  or 
even  do  considerable  harm. 


Discussion, 

T.  C.  Duncan,  M.D.  :  The  subject  of  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  is  one  that  gives  those  who  pay  si)ecial  attention  to  dis- 
eases of  children  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  f  have  had  the  best  of 
success.  If  we  have  an  acute  attack  of  tonsillitis,  the  recovery  or 
subsidence  of  the  chronic  enlargement  is  very  rapid. 

In  reference  to  hay  fever :  St)rae  years  ago  I  gathered  all  the 
liteniture  of  all  the  eases  I  possibly  could  upon  this  one  disease. 
I  think  it  is  due  to  spinal  irritation.  The  remedy  that  has  been 
most  successful  in  warding  off  the  annual  attack  with  me  has  been 
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Iodide  of  arsenic^  beginning  early,  in  the  summer  and  giving  it 
once  a  day  for'  two  or  three  days  and  then  skipping  and  com- 
mencing again.  In  these  cases  of  development  of  hay  fever  it  takes 
about  five  years  until  you  get  a  fully  developed  attack  with  the 
nasal  and  asthmatic  symptoms  in  full.  I  think  it  runs  about  fif- 
teen years,  and  then  the  patient  seems  to  get  to  that  condition  when 
it  becomes  less  and  less  distressing  every  year.  The  greatest  and 
best  remedy,  however,  is  a  change  of  climate  for  these  people  who 
are  run  down  and  worn  out.  They  are  men  engaged  in  active 
business  and  they  need  a  rest,  and  the  best  place  I  know  of  to  send 
them  to  is  Lake  Superior  or  Ashland  or  to  points  about  there.  The 
relief  is  almost  immediate,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  uniform  tem- 
perature that  they  meet  with  in  that  region. 

In  our  Congress  of  Medical  Climatology  we  had  a  report  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  cured  of  nasal  catarrh 'by  a  visit  to  old  Mexico. 
I  believe  from  the  symptoms  of  his  case  that  his  trouble  was  at  the 
nerve  centers.  The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  there  was  to  take 
a  bath,  and  then,  up  in  that  high  altitude  of  8000  feet,  he  was  above 
all  irritation,  and  the  disease  was  arrested.  Since  his  return  he  has 
not  had  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

W.  E.  Green,  M.D.  :  I  have  cured  a  good  many  cases  of  hay 
fever  by  treating  them  for  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  bones. 
The  hay  fever  will  disappear  rapidly  when  you  treat  it  thus.  The 
application  of  the  electro-cautery  to  the  mucous  membrane  will 
destroy  the  high  sensitive  condition  of  the  parts  and  cure  your 
cases.  My  experience  is  that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hay  fever 
are  curable  by  simply  removing  the  catarrhal  condition  that  exists 
here,  I  6nd  that  almost  every  patient  who  is  subject  to  acute  at- 
tacks of  cold  in  the  head  that  gradually  passes  down  into  the  li]og& 
are  relieved  in  that  way.  The  disposition  to  take  cold  is  removed 
by  curing  the^e  catarrhal  conditions  that  exist  in  a  very  large  per- 
centage  of  human  beings. 
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NASAL  EPITHELIOMA. 
By  Wesley  A.  Dunn,  M.D.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  advances  made  in  nasal  studies  since  the  invention  of  the 
modern  instruments  of  examination  has  made  possible  the  diagnosis 
and  successful  treatment  of  many  serious  diseases  that  were  formerly 
considered  incurable.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  malignant  dis- 
eases of  the  nasal  cavities^  on  the  early  diagnosis  of  which  depends 
the  treatment  and  prognosis. 

The  consideration  and  symptoms  surrounding  a  case  of  epithe- 
lioma of  the  nasal  cavity  is  not  materially  different  from  the  same 
disease  in  other  cavities  if  the  early  symptoms  be  not  obscured  by 
some  acute  trouble,  as  was  the  history  of  one  of  the  cases  I  wish 
to  report. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  appeared  at  my  clinic  in  April,  1892,  and  gave 
the  following  history  :  She  was  50  years  of  age,  colored,  of  strong 
physique,  and  had  always  been  in  good  general  health  until  March, 
1891,  when  she  suffered  from  an  attack  of  la  grippe,  attended  by 
symptoms  of  cold  in  the  head  and  nasal  stenosis  and  cough.  This 
attack  kept  her  in  bed  six  weeks,  and  was  followed  by  dropsy  of  the 
lower  limbs  for  three  months..  During  this  time  she  suffered  from 
great  pains  in  the  front  part  of  the  nose  and  head  from  time  to  time. 
In  February,  1892,  she  observed  a  wart-like  growth  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  side  of  the  nasal  septum,  with  pain  in  and  about 
the  growth,  extending  into  the  side  of  her  head.  The  growth  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  caused  a  copious  but  not  offensive  discharge. 
The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  were  not  involved.  This  growth 
was  removed  by  some  solution  applied  by  her  attending  physician, 
but  in  a  short  time  she  observed  a  similar  growth  on  the  left  side  of 
the  septum.  This  was  treated  by  a  snare  and  forceps,  but  without 
apparent  success. 

The  disease  rapidly  increased,. and  about  the  first  of  April  she  ap- 
plied at  my  clinic  for  treatment.     For  a  month  past  the  discharge 
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'had  been  bloody  ami  foetid,  with  extreme  pain  in  the  nos^,  ex  lending 
into  the  face  and  head. 

Her  general  health  wa?»  somewhat  deprci^scd^  yet  did  not  show  nn 
extreme  degree  of  exhaustion.  The  apiK*titc  and  digestion  were 
good.  No  history  of  cancer  or  tuberculosis  could  be  found,  and  00 
injury  to  the  nose  that  she  could  remember.  She  said  that  a  few 
weeks  before,  about  tbe  time  the  dii^char^e  l>ee^me  fcetid,  she  luid 
pulled  a  way  a  gno<l'sizeti  mass  of  tissue  from  the  inside  of  her  nose, 
which  she  describe<J  as  looking  like  flesh.  From  that  lime  the  dis- 
charge was  excoriating,  bloody,  and  offensive.  An  exuminatiots 
Khow(j<l  the  septum  to  be  a  mass  of  ulceration  and  deci>mpo«ition. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum  was  destroyed  as  far  back  as 
could  be  observed  by  anterior  inspection.  The  cartilage  had  Inxfimo 
destroyed  and  was  crumbling  away.  The  tissues  of  the  turbinate*! 
bodies  were  swollen  but  not  ulcerated.  Tbe  ulceration  did  not  in- 
clude the  fibro*cariiIaginou8  band  at  the  cut^meous  surface  of  tbe 
septum,  but  extended  high  into  the  nasal  ca\*itie^,  ^i"«l  vitv  Ctr  tr.winl 
the  [wsterior  border  of  tbe  septum. 

A  section  of  the  diseased  tissue  was  removed  and  rt^ferretl  lu  Vt%>i\ 
Howard  N.  Lyon,  who  submitted  it  to  microscopicid  examiuatioii 
and  pronounced  it  a  typical  epithelioma. 

As  treatment  promised  negative  results,  a  radical  operatioD  waa 
decided  upon  for  the  complete  extirpation,  if  possible,  of  the  malig- 
nant tissue. 

The  oi^eration  wa^  performetl  April  19, 1892,  by  following  Rouge> 
method  of  dissecting  the  lip  and  infra- nasal  tissue  from  the  maxil- 
lary bonp,  and  drawing  the  face  upward  until  the  wln^l*^  tif  rhr  iifi<a! 
cavity  was  exposal. 

The  grtiwtli  did  not  involve  the  cutaneous  rim  of  the  sejUuro; 
therefore,  the  cartilage  and  mucous  membrane  was  removed  from 
this  portion  of  the  skin,  leaving  an  external  septum  dividing  the 
opening-  Ail  the  tissues  of  the  nose  were  removeti  as  far  as  the 
jiostcrior  nares,  the  septum,  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinate*!  bane^, 
the  maxiilary  crest,  etc.,  until  we  felt  perfectly  satisfietl  that  evcnr 
vestige  of  the  growth  was  removed. 

Tlje  htemorrhage  was  controlled   by  hot  water  and  pressure  t 
time  to  time,  an<l  was  not  extreme,  yet  considerable  bUxxl  wa^*  1 
The  face  was  restored  to  its  normal  position  and  sutureil  with  catj^nij 
to  the  maxillary  tissues.     The  cavity  was  packed  with  long  strip- 
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of  gauze  through  the  normal  nasal  openings.  The  patient  reacted 
well,  and  no  unfortunate  symptoms  appeared.  The  tem{>erature  was 
at  no  time  alxove  100®,  and  she  suffered  but  little  pain. 

The  dressing  was  removed  every  second  day,  and  the  wound  thor- 
oughly disinfected.  There  was  considerable  depression  of  the  ex- 
ternal nose  from  want  of  support,  and  marked  tendency  to  close  up 
the  external  nasal  openings  by  a  granulation,  which  was  avoided  by 
inserting  a  small  canula. 

She  was  discharged  May  4th,  but  still  appears  at  the  clinic  from 
time  to  time  to  show  us  that  she  is  in  perfect  Iiealth. 

This  case  illustrates  the  possibility  of  sometimes  saving  the  life  of 
a  patient  in  this  serious  disease  by  radical  measures  when  the  usual 
treatment  would  be  of  no  avail. 

I  will  refer  to  a  second  case  equally  as  fortunate: 

Mr.  S.  C.  S.,  Iowa,  applied  to  me  for  treatment  in  June,  1891,  for 
an  ulceration  of  the  cutano-mucus  margin  of  the  septum.  For  a 
number  of  months  past  an  ulceration  had  been  gradually  destroying 
the  lower  portion  of  the  nasal  septum,  and  had  at  this  time  involved 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  anterior  margin,  extending  into 
the  upper  lip  and  involving  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  end  of  the  sep- 
tum was  wholly  destroyed  and  broken  away,  being  apparently  worse 
on  the  left  side. 

The  general  health  had  been  rapidly  depressed  to  such  a  degree  of 
exhaustion  that  the  patient  was  overcome  by  the  slightest  exertion, 
fainting  away  from  a  slight  examination,  or  from  a  short  walk  or 
eflTort  of  any  kind.  He  had  been  formerly  in  good,  robust  health, 
having  been  a  man  of  fine  physique. 

He  said,  that  while  he  had  n^ver  suffered  an  injury  to  the  nose, 
that  about  six  years  before,  an  ulceration  had  occurred  at  this  part 
of  the  septum,  but  which  had  healed  after  a  few  months,  and  that 
in  April,  1890,  he  had  observed  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  nose 
attended  by  scabs,  but  without  odor.  The  scabs  were  quickly  re- 
formed after  being  exfoliated. 

In  January,  1891,  he  first  observed  actual  ulceration  to  have  taken 
place,  which  increased  rapidly,  and  spread  downward,  until  the 
middle  of  the  outside  of  the  nose  was  reached,  attended  by  ex- 
tremely excoriating  and  foDtid  discharge,  which  grew  more  intense 
until  he  applied  for  treatment. 

The  pain  was  not  severe,  but  the  physical  weakness  and  cachexia 
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f  were  very  marked.  No  glandular  enlargeroeot  was  founcK  There 
was  oo  history  oftuberctilosis  or  other  coo^titutional  diseaseB,  except 
in  the  graiuJruotber  on  the  father's  side,  who  had  died  of  caocer 

A  ppecimeii  of  the  diseai^ed  tissue  was  examined  microscopical Ij 
l>y  Professor  Lyon^  who  pronouneeil  it  an  epithelioma. 

Believing  that  slighter  deformity  would  follow  treatment  in 
this  cijse  by  pat^te  than  by  surgical  means,  I  decided  to  remove  it  by 
the  so-called  paste  treatment  in  preference  to  the  knife,  therefore  I 
applied : 


R.  Ziinnim  clilorfdnm, gr  %x. 

HyilrH>«liii,  t^an.j  (miIv ,    \:r,  x%. 

Albumen  ( white  of  €gg)q.s,»      .  S. 

M. — Tq  make  paste- 

This  paste  was  applied  twice  daily  for  vihoni  a  week,  being  beH 
in  place  by  adhesive  plaster.     At  the  end  of  this  time,  elm  poultice^ 
was  applied  until  the  destroyed  tissue  came  away. 

Being  impressed  that  the  growth  was  not  entirety  removed,  the 
paste  was  again  applied  for  a  few  days,  and  afterward  treated  by 
poiiltice.  When  the  tissue  had  all  been  removed,  application  of  ^ 
Mayer's  ointment  caused  rapid  healing  of  the  wounded  surface. 

The  advantage  gained  by  this  method  of  cure  in  this  peculiar 
location  was  the  great  amount  of  tissue  restoreti  by  granulation  dur- 
ing the  healing  process;  much  more,  I  am  sure,  than  would  ha%'e 
followed  an  operation  by  the  knife.  The  lip  was  completely  re- 
stored; the  end  of  the  nose  filled  in  until  only  a  small  notch  was 
left  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  lower  end  of  the  septum. 

A  photograph  taken  a  few  months  ago  shows  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  deformity  remaining.  A  recent  letter  informs  me  that  fnr 
a  yeiLT  or  so  the  nose  was  very  tender,  espec^ially  to  cold  air,  but  now 
it  is  quite  hardy  and  of  natural  color.  His  general  health  has  been 
perfect  since  the  operation. 

The  treatment  of  epithelioma  of  the  nose  has  not  been  very  satis- 1 
factory,  and  but  few  cases  have  been  reported  as  cured,  and  while  li 
am  not  positive  that  these  cases  will  not  yet  have  recurrence,  I  *lj 
feel  that  the  results  already  obtained  have  justified  the  operation, 
believe  it  to  be  unwise  to  attempt  anything  other  than  radical  treaj 
ment  in  such  cases.  I  believe  it  is  useless  to  attempt  operation 
malignant  growths  within  the  nose  without  opening  the  nasal  cav  i 
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and  I  believe  that  the  method  pursued  in  the  first  operation  is  the 
most  practical  and  complete.  It  gives  free  and  roomy  space  in  the 
nasal  cavity  without  danger  of  marring  the  contour  of  the  face  or  of 
disfiguring  the  surface,  and  is  practically  devoid  of  danger. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  remove  such  growths  with  a  snare 
or  forceps  with  a  degree  of  certainty  necessary  in  such  cases.  The 
electro-cautery  T  believe  to  be  insufficient  and  harmful  in  such  cases, 
as  so  little  tissue  can  be  destroyed  at  a  single  sitting,  and  the  appli- 
cation repeated  so  seldom,  and  the  treatment  followed  by  so  much 
inflammation  and  proliferation  of  new  tissue,  that  the  treatment  is 
dangerous  and  uncertain. 

The  treatment  by  paste,  where  it  can  be  properly  applied,  is  very 
satisfactory,  because  it  is  not  so  excessive  as  to  produce  violent  in- 
flammation, and  is  continuous  in  its  action  until  the  growth  is  re- 
moved. It  is  not  applicable,  however,  to  the  majority  of  cases  in  the 
nose,  because  of  their  deep  origin  in  the  nasal  cavities. 

While  I  have  been  informed  of  many  successful  cases  of  malig- 
nant diseases  cured  by  properly  selected  remedies,  I  have  not  had 
the  courage  to  try  medical  treatment  in  such  cases,  knowing  that 
such  a  short  time  would  carry  the  case  beyond  the  limit  of  operative 
interference,  and  fearing  the  power  of  remedies  to  restore  the  parts 
in  so  short  a  time  and  eliminate  such  destructive  cell  formation  from 
the  nose,  I  have  resorted  at  once  to  the  surgical  treatment,  and  fol- 
lowed it  by  such  constitutional  remedies  as  seem  indicated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Discussion. 

H.  F.  IviNS,  M.D. :  Dr.  Dunn  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  such 
happy  results  in  the  two  cases  reported,  since  nearly  always  little 
more  than  temporary  relief  is  obtained,  and  not  infrequently  the 
fatal  termination  is  apparently  accelerated  by  radical  measures. 

In  the  first  case,  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  so  extensive  as  to 
make  it  appear  impossible  to  relieve  by  other  than  such  treatment; 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  internal  remedies  have  done  nobly 
in  many  instances,  and  local  treatment  frequently  deserves  credit. 
The  internal  remedy  which  would  seem  most  clearly  indicated  in 
the  first  case  is  Hydrastis  can.,  although  Ars.  might  have  controlled 
most  of  the  symptoms.  As  the  doctor  aptly  remarks,  however, 
delay  was  dangerous,  and  the  results  in  the  case  up  to  the  time  of 
reporting  could  scarcely  have  been  better  from  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 
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My  thouglit^  naturally  turn  to  the  internal  ami  local  iise  of 
Calendiila  in  thfji  form  of  cancer,  as  I  have  seen  it  act  almost  mar- 
vellously in  sorae  inj^tances. 

In  thi8  eiise  it  seems  very  evident  that  the  snare  atul  gal va no-cautery 
were  entirely  out  of  place,  and  even  tlie  curette  scarcely  offered  hope 
of  more  than  tcraporary  alleviation. 

In  the  .second  case,  I  should  have  been  led  to  a  trial  of  Chininuro 
ftr»5,  in  2x  or  3x  trituration.  The  unus»nally  great  amount  of  granu- 
lation tiHHue  followiutj  the  use  of  the  paste,  with  the  resultant  slight 
deformity  must  have  been  gratifying  alike  to  the  operator  and  to  the 
patient. 

I  would  suggest  that  at  a  future  time,  viz.,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years'  grace  usually  allowed  for  cancerous  growths,  Uie  doc* 
tor  make  a  final  report  of  tlie.«e  cases, 

W,  R*  KlX(4,  M.D.  :  I  don't  know  why  I  was  selected  to  diseus8 
thi^  paper  unless  it  wan  because  I  have  seen  so  few  CB^&i.  In  my 
experience  of  twelve  years  I  have  seen  but  two  cases  of  undoubte*! 
epithelioma  of  the  nasal  passage.  One  of  these  remained  under  my 
control  for  but  a  limitetl  time,  and  I  cannot  my  anything  with 
reference  to  it*  Dr.  Dunn's  paper  has  in  it  very  little  to  diacusi^ 
It  is  a  description  of  his  method  of  treatment  in  two  cawes  of  epi- 
thelioma, but  the  description  of  his  first  case  was  very  interesting 
to  me.  In  that  f*ns(.\  where  the  development  of  the  growth  w*as  ?ui 
great  that  it  had  penetratetl  to  the  deeper  struefures  of  the  Ufisal 
cavities,  it  was  evident  ihat  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  to 
save  the  patient's  life  but  the  operation  he  performed.  That  the 
disease  may  return,  is  possil>le,  of  course;  but  that  the  w*oman's  life 
has  l>een  [>rolonged,  is  a  deeidetl  advance.  The  second  case  treated 
by  myself  was  by  the  paste  method.  As  I  understand  Dr.  Dunn*s 
case,  the  disease  had  not  reached  the  deeper  structures  of  the  nasal 
cavity ;  so  of  course  we  w^iuld  have  less  deformity  and  a  better  ex* 
lernal  no^e. 

I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  galvano-eautery.  I  believe  it 
will  bo  absolutely  harmful  in  cases  ot  malignant  epithelioma  of  the 
nasal  passages.  The  proliferation  of  tissue  that  follows  the  appli- 
<'ution,  where  it  is  done  sufEciently  frefjueutly  and  thoroughly  to 
remove  the  tliseased  mass»  is  a  dangerous  element,  and  you  are  apt 
to  pro<lu<*e  more  active  cell  infiltration,  and,  of  course,  constitutional 
development  with  it.  The  posfiil>ility  of  curetting  has  l.>een  sfiokea 
of  by  the  tloctor.  In  tlie  early  stages  of  the  disease  we  are  not 
always  looking  for  epithelioma  where  we  have  an  in(lammaU>ry 
process  in  the  internal  passages;  and  it  is  often  not  until  the  later 
stiiges^  and  after  the  foetid  nature  of  the  discharge  becomes  marked 
and  the  cachexia  becomes  apparent,  that  the  diagnosis  is  ma4ie  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  when  it  is  usually  too  late,  I  think,  to 
a|jply  the  curette  or  snare. 
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These  are  comparatively  rare, and  the  literature  upon  the  subject 
80  limited,  tliat  a  report  of  every  case  is  justified.  Although  the 
treatment  \n  this  case  diil  not  prevent  death,  it  proved  palliative,  and 
being  one  of  the  few  oases  treated  with  Homcpopatliic  remedies  should 
be  of  interest  to  us.  This,  therefore,  is  the  only  apology  1  have  to 
make  for  encroaching  upon  the  time  of  this  body. 

Cancer  of  the  Larynx  was  brought  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic a  few  years  since  by  the  suiferings  and  death  of  General  Grant^ 
of  America,  and  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  of  Germany.  Tliese  cases 
receive<l  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  skilled  specialists 
in  all  countries. 

These  malignant  growths  are  dividetl  into  two  classes:  Sarcomata 
and  carcinomata  (epitheliomata  being  classed  with  the  latter),  but  it 
reqnires  microscopic  examination  to  determine  the  difference ;  and  as 
tbe  nietliods  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same,  the  distinction  for 
other  than  pathological  research  is  unnecessary. 

Statistics. — Fanvel  found  7  sarcomata  in  30O  cases  of  laryngeal 
grnwtlis  ;  Gurlt  found  1  ca^e  of  laryngeal  sarcomata  in  848  cases  of 
this  morbid  growth  in  the  body.  Bosworth,  on  page  743  of  his  ex- 
cellent work,  states,  "  I  find  recorded  in  medical  literature  47  cases 
of  laryngeal  sarcomata,*'  and  admits  that  in  his  extensive  practice 
he  has  ha<l  only  1  case.  Gnrlt  in  11,131  cases  of  carcinomatous 
growths  found  6J  in  the  larynx;  Lebert  found  3  cases  in  9118; 
Baker  found  3  in  500 ;  and  Winnerwarter  1  in  548  eases,  Mack- 
enzie, Loiulon's  famous  specialist,  saw  53  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
larynx;  hence,  it  is  readily  seen  that  carcinoma  is  nearly  six  times 
as  frequent  as  sarcoma. 

I  present  herewith  a  report  of  the  case  whicli  came  uinler  my 
treatment  for  your  consideration. 

Case,— Rev.  C ,  mL  62,  presiding  elder :  Light  hair  and  com- 
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plexion,  blue  eyoB,  5  feet  5  inches  in  height,  weight  normally  130 
now  122  pounds,  conhultt^d  nie  September  18,  1890,  for  throat 
trouble,  stating  that  he  feared  he  wouUl  be  eorapellt^il  to  leave  the 
ministry  on  account  of  his  voice  failing.  He  had  been  examineil  by 
prominent  specialistSj  in  St.  Louij^,  Fort  Worth,  and  Waxahachie — 
two  diagnosing  laryngeal  tubereulrmis,  and  one  clironic  catarrhal 
laryngitis. 

History. — My  throat  has  been  trotibling  me  for  nine  months,  at 
which  time  I  found  it  difficult  to  preach  my  U8ual  time,  and  ailer 
exertion,  difficulty  in  breathing.  Seven  months  ago,  had  La  Orippe^ 
since  which  the  trouble  has  developed  more  rapidly  ;  now,  get  oat 
of  breath  easily  ;  have  to  exert  myself  a  great  deal  to  preach  ;  have 
a  burning,  sticking  pain,  as  if  cauj^ed  by  a  splinter,  extending  from 
the  throat  to  the  right  ear,  when  swallowing;  lioarseneSvS,  voioe  fails 
me  when  preaching;  cold  air  in  the  throat  or  on  the  neck  produces 
cough;  swallowing  difficult;  liquids  especially  go  the  wrong  way 
and  regurgitate  through  the  nose;  pain  when  swallowing  tike  rub* 
bing  two  rough  surfaces  together;  at  times,  a  little  itching;  hurting 
pain  in  throat  ushers  in  a  spell  of  coughing,  terminating  in  vomit- 
ing which  produces  intense  pain  ;  voice  rough  and  hoarse;  cough  a 
great  deal,  mising  a  frothy  while  or  clear-starch  like  mucus;  expec- 
toration profuse;  occasionally,  quite  nervous;  when  talking  of  deli- 
cate subjects,  become  alm<3st  uncontrollable;  five  year§  ago  had  a 
nervous  attack  in  the  pulpit,  from  which  I  am  entii'ely  recovered. 
'General  health  always  excellent;  weight  has  diminished  some  re- 
cently in  spite  of  good  appetite;  bowels  regular,  stool  and  urine 
normal ;  no  particular  thirst,  nor  desire  for  special  articles  of  food; 
skin  normal ;  cheerful  temi^rament.  Smoke  three  to  five  cigars 
a  day ;  never  use  a  pipe  nor  chew ;  do  not  use  liquors  or  narcotics; 
am  afraid  it  is,  or  will  result  in,  cancer.  No  history  of  tuberculosis, 
sypbilis,  or  cancer  obtainable. 

Examination  of  the  nose  reveals  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  ; 
both  inferior  and  middle  turbinates  hy|jertrophied,  espeoially  in  the 
left  nostril ;  slightly  parte<l  lips,  indicating  some  mouth* breathing: 
tongue  slightly  coated  white  anteriorly,  but  heavily  posteriorly; 
breath  uot  offensive;  gums  normal;  teeth  in  good  condition;  uvulft 
elongated,  pointed,  and  flat  anteriorly;  much  congestion  of  a  violet- 
red  color  in  the  pharynx  and  naHo*larynx;  pharynx  very  sensihvt* 
iaryngoscopic  and  rhinoscopic examination, oompleted  under  c(M-ii;jr, 
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but  even  then,  the  gagging  continued  so  that  examination  was  not 
satisfactory ;  the  following  conditions,  however,  were  noted  :  Larynx 
Gongested  ;  vocal  cords,  especially  the  right,  hypersemic  and  soggy  ; 
glottis  and  epiglottis  less  mobile  than  normal ;  right  ventricle  con- 
gested, and  apparently  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  left ;  this  conges- 
tion extending  up  the  glottis  and  epiglottis;  pain  intense  when 
gagging ;  vocal  cords  straight  and  smooth,  having  no  gnawed  ap- 
pearance as  in  tuberculosis ;  temperature  normal ;  pulse  76.  The 
appearance  of  the  pharynx,  naso-pharynx,  and  larynx,  resembled  an 
acute  exacerbation  of  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis,  and  having  re- 
cently been  exposed,  in  damp,  cool  weather,  sleeping  in  strange  beds 
¥rith  inadequate  covering,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  make  a  clear 
diagnosis.  Bosworth,  page  753,  says:  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
gross  appearances  of  carcinoma,  in  its  earlier  stages,  which  renders 
it  possible  to  make  an  absolute  definite  diagnosis. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  disease  consists  essentially  in 
cell  infiltration,  which  burrows  into  surrounding  parts."  Expecto- 
ration of  a  clear-starch,  lumpy  character,  which  was  raised  with  little 
effort,  some  ptyalism  of  a  stringy,  tenacious  character.  The  burn- 
ing sticking  pain,  extending  into  the  ear  was  the  most  persistent 
symptom;  no  thirst  nor  restlessness;  "sleep  as  calmly  and  peace- 
fully as  an  infant."  Face  very  slightly  flushed,  eyas  bright,  and 
pupils  dilated  slightly. 

TreatvienL — With  this  picture  of  the  case  before  me,  the  first 
recipe  was  Belladonna  and  Kali  bichr.,  two  hours  apart;  cleansed  the 
nasal  cavities,  pharynx,  and  larynx  with  spray  solution. 

B.  Sulpho-carbolate  of  soda, drachm  i. 

Aqua, quart  i. 

M.  Sig. — Use  two  ounces  as  spray  for  cleansing. 

After  using  this  solution,  applied  oil ;  spray. 

B.  Eucalyptol  (Sanders), gtts.  x. 

Terebene, gtts.  x. 

Menthol, grains  viii. 

Albolene, ounce  ii. 

M.  Sig.— Use  after  aqueous  solution,  q.8.,  to  protect  the  parts. 

Next  day,  against  my  earnest  protest,  he  attended  a  camp-meeting, 
and  got  thoroughly  chilled  and  wet  while  there.     In  spite  of  this  he 
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reported  better  on  the  next  visit,  five  days  later, 
ing  pain  was  still  troublesome,  and  the  throat  i 
congested,  continued  Belladonna  and  sobstitu 
3x  for  Kali  bichr. ;  used  same  sprays  as  before, 
went  to  fill  another  appointment,  and  on  Septea 
mail  Belladonna  and  Argentnm  met  4z,  the 
which  cracked  easily.  Eight  days  later  he  wi 
cine,  complaining  that  the  burning  pain  resemb 
red  pepper. 

]^.  Belladonna  and  Capsicum ;  but  on  Oeto 
nation  of  the  thnwt,  again  prescribed  Bel  lade 
met.,  using  spray  as  before.  He  stated :  "Tho84 
donna)  "  give  me  more  relief  than  anything  e\m 
ber  14th,  having  been  exposed  in  cold,  wet  weati 
of  cold  and  rheumatism,  gave  Rhus  tox.  3x,  coi 
until  November  5th,  with  the  addition  of  Kal 
week  for  the  expectoration  and  Argentum  niti 
remainder  of  the  time.  On  this  last  date  diso 
but  Argentum  nitric,  and  the  sprays,  he  havic 
cold  and  rheumatism  had  disappeared,  and  tl 
pain  was  much  relieved.  November  22d  he  aga 
ment  in  the  pain ;  said  the  expectoration  had  { 
clear-starch  like,  tenacious,  irritating,  and  diffici 
nor  pus  streaks  in  sputa;  voice  weaker.  R.  ] 
gentum  met. 

November  26th  reports  the  cough   no  bette 
great  difficulty  in  talking;  scraping  in  the  throi 
sticking  pain   more   prominent.     R.  Merc,  jod 
Argentum  nit.     December  11th  re{>orts  better, 
general  weakness.     Up  to  this  date  he  had  1 
although  the  appetite  was  good  ;  continued  Ai 
left  next  day  tor  Corpus  Christi  to  try  chang 
while  u<ing  the  Argentum   nitricum   four  tini 
Corpu>  Christi  he  "  live<l  on  oysters,  fish,  and  t 
gained  three  jX)unds  the  first  two  weeks,  but  lo-^t 
his  stay,   returning  home   February  11,  1891. 
visite<l  him  at  his  residence  almost  daily  until  t 
He  looks  fatigued,  wearied,   disheartened!,  and 
hoi>e  of  recovery,  refusing  absolutely  any  oi>erat 
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ik ;  voice  almost  lost;  some  dy^^pncjea  upon  exertion; 
drowsy;  rest8  well  and  appetite  good,  but  afraid  to  eat  on  account 
of  the  intense  pain  when  swallowing;  pharynx  and  larynx  congested 
ami  angry  lm:*king;  right  side  of  epiglottis  an*l  glottiB,  right  ven- 
tricle, and  vocal  cord  congested,  swollen,  nodular,  and  nearly  immo- 
bile; the  point  on  the  glottis  beginning  to  ulcerate  freely;  the  left 
side  of  the  epiglottin  and  glottis  infiltrated,  smooth,  bright  red,  the 
intiltration  resembling  cedenia;  no  tendt^ncy  to  dyspnt:ea,  except 
when  exerting  himself;  cervical  glands  enlarged  ;  larynx  extremely 
sensitive  to  external  pressure;  protuse  expectoration  of  greenish- 
yellow,  pus-streaked  saliva,  with  a  fa*tid,  sweetish  odor,  difficult  to 
raise.     IJ*.  Stannnm  met.,  and  Phosphoru-^,  and 

H*  Sotlinm  InbomtiA  (borax),    .,.,.,     Jnuiiiti  i. 

Aqiia, quart  i. 

'Si.  Srg. — Spray  larynx  ta  cte^nae  tliorouglily. 

Then  apply : 

R.  0»cainc», .  L^rains  x* 

Aqua,  ,        .        ♦ uuiice?  Vi, 

M.  Sig.— Apply  to  Urynx  before  editing. 

This  gave  great  comfort.  Zinc  sulphate,  grs.  ii.;  Argen.  nitric, 
grs,  iv. ;  Carbolic  acid,  gtts.  iii. ;  Sodium  chloride,  grs.  v. ;  et  aqua, 
oz.  i.,  were  more  irritating  than  the  above  recipe  for  spraying;  hence, 
continued  its  use»  Continued  Stunnum  and  Phosphor U'a  one  week, 
then,  on  account  of  the  livid  color  of  the  throat  and  slight  nasal 
hemorrhage,  with  constant  picking  at  the  nose,  gave  Arum  triphil, 
one  day.  February  20th  the  recipe  wa?i  Hepar  sulphur  and  Kreo- 
sotum  for  the  entire  condition.  February  23d,  began  local  applica- 
tions of  Iodoform,  at^er  spraying  first  in  Ether,  wliieli  caused  much 
irritation,  and  subgerjuently  applying  the  powder  with  the  brush 
directly  to  the  parta.  Afterwards  used  charcoal  and  sulphur  tritu- 
rated together,  which  seemed  less  irritating  and  more  eflective. 
The«iC  applicattous  were  continue*!  until  death  relieved  him.  March 
12th  the  recipe  was  Alumina,  for  very  obstinate  constipation,  and 
Nitric  acid  for  the  pain.  The  latter  seemed  to  aggravate.  Argen- 
tum  nitric,  was  sub.stitntcd  on  the  14th,  and  continued  until  April 
29th,  he  having  gone  from  the  city  to  attend  to  important  basinens. 
April  29th^  ^.  Hepar  sulphur*     He  was  now  very  weak  ;  unable 
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to  leave  the  bed  ;  bowels  loose,  but  controllable ; 
OQS,  cachectic  look ;  skin  dry,  hot,  harsh ;  face  1 
ceptibly  and  demise  predicted  early.  Grave  Acoi 
trum  mur.  for  chilly  sensation  about  10.30  . 
cum.  On  May  18th,  1^.  Digitalis  and  Ammon 
heart  action. 

Result, — Death  from  exhaustion,  May  2l8t,  at 

Remarks. — My  records  do  not  show  that  Ar 
before  May  13th,  but  I  am  firmly  under  the  imp 
tried  early  and  no  record  made.  My  impression  is 
and  was  discontinued.  However,  if  Arsenicum 
should  have  been  given  a  trial. 

About  February  15th  he  coughed  up  a  piece  of 
pick  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long.  I 
assert  that  he  had  not  been  using  that  kind  of  a 
a  year,  and  he  firmly  believed  it  had  somethi 
malady. 

I  do  not  ascribe  the  trouble  to  this  cause,  for 
examination  the  wood  did  not  show  any  signs  o 
bedded  in  tissue,  which  would  have  been  tb 
mained  there  for  over  a  month.  In  March  he 
amined  microscopical ly  for  tuberculosis,  desirinj 
treatment  if  tubercular  bacilli  were  present.  C 
by  a  comj)etent  inicroscopist  gave  negative  result 
tleman  was  requested  to  examine  a  second  time 
sarcoma,  but,  being  called  away,  failed  to  do  so. 

Owing  to  the  unintentional  oversight  of  a  son^ 
a  message  from  my  patient,  stating  that  I  could  h: 
his  death  for  examination  ;  the  message  was  del 
was  dressed  for  burial,  and  in  deference  to  the  i 
fond  hope  of  an  examination  of  it  post-mortem. 

Diet — Milk,  buttermilk,  cream,  ice-cream,  oust 
raw  eggs,  oysters,  broths,  and  easily  digested  foo( 
relish  ;  these  articles  were  more  easily  swallov 
cracked  ice  was  used  to  quench  thirst. 


Indications  for  toe  Remedj 

Aconite. — Face  flushes  up  when  rising   from  ii 
dryness  in  the  mouth  ;  thirst;  burning,  constrict 
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soft  palate,  uvula,  fauces  and  pharynx  dark-red  ;  weak  voice;  skin 
hot,  dry ;  face  hot  antl  flushed ;  feverish  ;  pulse  quick  and  hard. 
(Given  only  a  few  days  before  death), 

Afuminn. — Rectum  inaciive  ;  soft  stool  requires  much  straining  ; 
stools  hard,  like  sheep's  dung  :  scanty;  larynx  more  truublesome 
when  constipated,     (Relief  after  a  few  doses). 

Ammrniinm  Cfirb, — Aci'nmnlatinn  of  mucus  in  the  larynx;  great 
oppression  in  breathing;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  feels  as  if  dying; 
pulse  small  and  quick.  (Given  with  Digitalis  to  relieve  the  dysp 
nrea  and  stimulate  the  heart's  action), 

Argcntum  JW.— Neck  stiff,  swallowing  difficult ;  sticky,  tough 
>:|liliva  ;  viscid,  gray,  jelly-like  mucus  easily  hawke<]  up;  tliroat  feels 
raw  and  sore  when  conghing;  hoarseness  of  professional  speakers; 
a  dull  cutting,  w^hieh  becomes  a  stitch,  causing  fits  of  coughing; 
easy  expectoration  of  white,  thick  mucus  like  boiled  starch.  (Used 
this  remedy  in  the  beginning  and  subsequently,  but  seemed  to  get 
no  results), 

Argentum  Nitric. — ^Sickly  appearance;  white  tongue;  pytalism; 
teiKicious  mucus  in  the  throat,  causing  hawking;  soreness;  sensation 
as  if  a  splinter  were  lodged  in  the  throat  when  swallowing  or  moving 
the  neck  ;  uvula  and  fauces  dark-red  ;  burning  in  the  throat.  (This 
remedy  seemed  to  give  most  relief  of  the  burning,  sticking  pain  in 
the  larynx). 

Arsenicum, — Great  emaciation  ;  restlessness  and  anxiety;  weak- 
ness and  prostration. 

Arum  TriphiL — Congestion;  soreness;  dryness;  buruing  pains 
and  ulceration  in  the  throat;  constant  picking  of  the  nose.  (Given 
one  day  only  and  with  relief  of  the  nasal  symptoms). 

Bfilladon7ia. —  Eyes  sparkling;  pupik  dilated;  swallowing  difE* 
cult;  pain  extx^nding  from  the  throat  into  the  ear;  conge-stion  of  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  ;  {>ain  in  tlie  tliroat  comes  and  goe*?  suddenly; 
great  inclination  to  sleep ;  aggravation  from  draft  of  air  and  in 
changeable  weather.  (For  a  time  gave  considerable  relief  To  the 
paiu  and  other  symptoms)* 

Capsicum, — Burning  in  the  throat  as  if  from  red  pepper. 

Diglialk. — Ili^art^s  action  feeble;  irregular;  pulse  very  slow, 

Uepar  Sulphur. — Sticking  in  the  throat  extending  to  the  ear, 
worse  on  swallowing ;  sensiition  as  if  a  splinter  was  in  the  throat; 
suppuration   in  the  larynx ;  weakness  of  the  larynx,  cannot  speak 
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aloiitl ;  tiougli  (?aii.sed  by  cold  air  in  the  throat.     (Thi^  remedy,  witbj 
Knjosatuni,  gave  considerable  relief  to  tlie  paiu  and  seemed  to  oon-» 
tivd  suppuration  to  some  extent). 

Kali  Bichromh. — HoarBene,«8;  accumulation  of  t»mgh,  stringy} 
mucus  in  the  larynx;  expectoration  *?tringy  ;  tissues  in  the  throatJ 
Jurk-red  and  livid.     (Loosens  the  inucns  an<l  a^siiiti*  expectoration ),. J 

Kreosoinm, — F'aleface;  tongue  coated  white;  putrid  och»r  from 
the  moiilh  ;  roughness  of  the  throat ;  hoai*sene«iS  ;  shortne^  of  breath; 
islieking  in  the  larynx.     (Seemed  to  work  in  c»injuuclion  with  HeparJ 
to  control  pain  and  euppuration)* 

AfercuriuH  Biiioid, — Mucii   phlegm  in   the  throat;  i^inge*4tlon  of 
the  ti8suc.s  in  !he  throat.     (AIwuvh  given  in  conjnnftion  with  Bella*! 
donna). 

31iTeHriu^  JoiJ,  Cum,  KnH  JqlL — For  the  cough  that  would  not 
yield  to  Argeritura  met,     {A  failure). 

Naphihalln, — For  the  clear^  starch-like  mucus  difficult  ta  rai^e^ 
(Til  18  remedy  acted  well  in  freeing  the  mucus). 

Nitric  Acid, — Suspecting  specific  taint  and  for  the  burning:,  stick- 
ing pain;  sallow  complexion  ;  purulent  <txpe(^toration,  (Aggrav*a- 
tion  caused  by  the  3x  in  water). 

PhoHphoj*us, — Expectoi-ation  of  yellowish-wl)ite  mucus,  dilhi'iiU 
to  detach.  Cough  causing  much  pain;  n  on -assimilation  increased; 
Milty  suti%'a. 

Bints  Tox, — Cold  taken  indam(»,  cold  weather;  rlieumatism  woree 
left  iiiilc,  **  can  predict  storm  several  days  abend  cA'  t'uur  -**  wnivp  in 
bad  weather. 

Siannujn  Met — EfTorts  to  exi>el  mucua  in  throat  caused  vomiting; 
hoarseness;  ulceration  in  right  side  of  throat ;  roughness  in  larynx  ; 
scraping  cough  with  greenish -yellow  exj^ectonition  j  extreme  weak- 
ness and  prostration  ;  must  sit  or  He  down  oontiuually. 


Discusiuoy. 

W.  A*  Dunk,  M.D.  :  I  have  not  treated  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 

larynx   propr,  but  T  liad  a  cane  of  epithelioma  of  the  I  >  J.  i- 

rynx  situated  on  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie  pharynx  imii,  i- 

hind  the  larynx.  It  was  about  the  size  of  my  thumb  or  birger,  arad 
oblong,  perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  exten<lcd  from  the  base  of 
the  tongue  when  depreased  to  below  the  junction  of  the  larynx  with 
the  resophagns.  The  patient  was  an  old  lady  and  quite  reduced,  I 
underttxik  to  remove  the  growth   by  the  electro-cautery  snare,  and] 
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Btoovpcl  it  very  8ucw>?ful!y,  apparently*     The  surface  was  pcrftctly 
aooth^  and  I  sent  her  honip.     She  came  hack  in  a  bout  I  wo  weeks, 


with  the  growth  «s  big  as  ever,  and  1  removed  it  again*  it  re- 
turn e<1  very  sh.iwiy  tlrat  lime.  I  kept  lier  in  the  hospiul,  and  eon- 
tinited  the  f»anteri«ation  every  two  or  three  days  from  tim«  to  time, 
usually  twice  a  week,  and  fiuceeedefl  in  removiiif^  mast  of  it.  I  da 
not  rememl^r  the  number  of  operations,  hut  I  thought  once  she 
waiild  bleed  to  death.  She  had  a  hieniorrhuge  in  I  he  night,  coming 
on  about  .six  hours  al'ter  the  cauterization.  She  nil  lied  from  it,  how- 
ever, and  got  along  very  well,  but  finally  t<H>k  hi  ^np|)e  very  badly, 
and  died.  The  results,  as  far  as  I  went,  were  i^atifelaetory,  but  what 
they  would  have  been  eventually  I  do  not  know, 

A  taihn-  in  this  city,  a  gon<l  friend  of  mine,  wa^  taking  treatment 
by  cautery.  He  sntfered  fnvni  a  very  profuse  discharge,  and  hn*! 
had  na^al  polypi  and  irritation  in  the  no^e  ibr  many  yeai's,  I  had 
removed  the  polypi  and  the  liypertrophied  tissue  at  the  fimterior  end 
of  the  nasid  juissage,  but  the  discharge  continned.  He  had  enlarged 
lingual  tonsiU.  I  opemted  on  the  left  aide  with  the  electro-cautery, 
and  it  liealed  up  nicely*  Then  I  operated  on  the  right  side,  hoping 
to  relieve  this  continual  irritation  which  gave  him  ^o  much  annoy- 
ance in  hh  throat  and  no^e.  Thf  right  side  did  not  heal  up  kindly. 
Afterwards  a  little  proJK'tion,  the  size  of  a  din»e,  that  caught  my 
eye,  looke<l  suspicious.  His  tongue  had  never  shown  any  symptoms 
of  malignant  disease  before.  When  he  came  in  again  1  took  a  piece 
for  the  microscope,  and  had  it  examinetl  by  Prof.  Lyon,  and  he  at 
once  prononncwl  it  epitljelioma.  1  consultt^  with  Dr.  George  A, 
Hall,  who  was  then  alive,  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  We  immediately  operated  on  hini^  I>r.  Hall  assisting  nie, 
and  we  removed  the  whole  base  of  tlie  tongue  by  an  elliptical  inci- 
8100,  We  first  performeii  tracheotomy,  and  with  a  pair  of  little 
curved  uterine  Enimett's  knives,  which  curve  in  dilTercnt  directions, 
we  were  able  to  dissect,  with  the  aid  of  tliat  ami  my  finger  and  the 
head  mirror.  We  dissected  out  a  mass  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
transversely  and  as  far  forward  as  the  antericn*  third  of  the  tongue. 
W^e  were  not  able  to  see  the  growth  with  the  mtiiilh  open  and  the 
tongue  depressed,  as  it  was  so  hnv  on  the  tongue^  but  you  could  see 
it  with  the  throat  mirror.  We  did  not  operate  with  the  laryngeal 
mirror,  but  by  the  ^ense  of  touch.  When  we  ])ullcd  the  tongue 
well  out,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  we  couhl  get  at  it  fairly 
well-  With  a  curved  neetUe  we  sewed  the  tongtic  with  catgut  and 
brought  it  together.  It  healed  very  kin<lly,  and  the  man  is  very 
well  and  haf>py  to-day,  and  comes  in  often  to  let  me  see  it  is  not 
springing  up.  The  operation  was  very  difficult;  for  the  tongue, 
you  know,  is  very  bad  tissue  for  an  epithelitmia.  He  got  into  a 
CO  n  t  ro  V  e  rsy  a  ft  e  r  w  a  rd  s ,  i  n  i  ega  r  d  to  his  ease ,  with  o  n  c  o  f  t  h  e  1  ead  i  1 1  g 
phyi^ieians  in  the  city.     He  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  that 
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was  especially  a  friend  of  mine.  The  others  worked  upon  him  ontil 
they  got  him  to  consult  this  famous  surgeon,  who,  in  bis  brusque 
way,  said,  **  You  must  have  the  tongue  out"  It  scared  the  man 
nearly  to  death.  He  told  me  about  it,  and,  of  course,  I  didn't  want 
to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  man's  life,  and  we  went  to 
see  Dr.  Hall  again,  but  he  was  just  as  positive  that  we  were  right 

About  two  months  after  that  case  I  had  another  from  the  country, 
but  he  was  too  far  gone;  the  whole  tongue  was  involved.  You 
could  see  it  when  the  mouth  was  open,  and  see  that  it  extended  into 
the  sides  of  the  throat.  I  didn't  want  to  undertake  the  operation 
because  it  had  involved  too  much  tissue.  Another  specialist  ad- 
vised the  same  way ;  so  he  went  home  and  died  a  month  afterward. 
It  matters  very  little  whether  the  growth  be  in  the  nose  or  larynx 
or  tongue,  it  is  always  bad  enough ;  but  the  result  of  these  three 
successful  cases  convinces  me  that  by  careful  and  radical  means  we 
could  save  many  cases  that  now  die. 

It  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  cauterization  of 
that  man's  tongue  did  not  produce  the  proliferation  of  epithelioma. 
I  was  afraid  it  did ;  so  I  have  not  cauterized  a  tongue  since.  There 
had  been  no  such  symptoms  before  this  operation.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  irritation  of  the  cautery  was  fhe  primary  irritation  that  pro- 
duced the  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells;  so  that  I  want  to 
caution  you,  and  ask  the  advice  of  others  in  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar matter.  I  think  we  should  investigate  the  matter,  and  report  all 
such  cases. 
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2fEW  SUGGESTIONS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CON- 
STRICTION OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS, 

By  D.  G.  Woodvine,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  PROPOSE  to  speak  of  three  forms  of  constriction  of  the  oesophagus, 
viz.,  spasrooclic,  organic,  and  constriction  from  malignant  disease  of 
the  passage. 

The  first  variety  belongs  to  the  nervous,  and  is  found  most  fre- 
quently among  debilitated  women  whose  nervous  systems  have 
been  wrecked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  present  generation,  or  by  having  inherited  a  constitution  with- 
out any  vital  stamina.  The  general  appearance  of  the  patients  is 
pale,  ansemic,  nervous,  having  a  poor  appetite  for  proper  food,  or  a 
capricious  one  for  unnatural  articles.  This  form  of  stricture  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  women,  but  sometimes  occurs  among  men. 
When  it  does  occur  among  females  it  is  more  likely  to  be  near  the 
menopause.  The  constriction  commences  with  a  very  slight  ditfi- 
culty  in  swallowing  solids,  accompanieil  with  a  sensation  that  some 
thing  has  lodged  in  the  gullet,  and  necessitates  the  use  of  some  kind 
of  liquid  to  remove  it.  The  difficulty  develops  more  or  less  rapidly 
until  there  is  a  sense  of  dread  at  the  thought  of  swallowing  anything 
of  a  solid  character.  We  have  known  persons  afflicted  with  tliis 
complaint  to  spend  nearly  two  hours  in  eating  a  meal.  The  result 
in  such  cases  could  be  nothing  less  than  extreme  emaciation,  or  in 
other  words,  slow  starvation.  Under  such  circumstances  the  patient 
realizes  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  getting  relief  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  most  naturally  applies  to  her  family  physician  to  obtain 
relief.  When,  however,  she  is  informed  what  is  necessary  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  she  naturally  shrinks  from 
the  operation  of  dilatation.  The  patient  concludes  to  postpone  the 
operation,  hoping  that  the  difficulty,  if  nervous,  may  after  a  while 
pass  away.  The  expectation  of  the  patient  is  however  hardly  ever 
realized  in  this  regard  ;  she  is  obliged  sooner  or  later  to  submit  to 
an  operation.     When  this  is  successfully  done  she  feels  that  she  has 
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a  new  lease  of  life,  until  there  are  signs  of  its  n 
most  likely  to  occur.  This  state  of  affairs  fills 
tient  with  fear  of  choking  and  a  dread  of  anotli 
ever  being  familiar  with  the  relief  received  I 
does  not  shrink  from  the  second  as  she  did  froc 
rei>eated ;  this  is,  however,  not  so  in  all  cases,  fc 
put  it  off*  until  starvation  stares  them  in  the  i 
submit. 

The  cause  of  this  form  of  constriction,  we  bel 
in  the  nerve  supply  to  the  muscle  of  the  oesopl 
point,  which  suggests  some  diseased  conditior 
brain.     The  extent  of  this  diseased  condition 
it  is  a  spasmodic  or  a  permanent  constriction. 

The  extent  of  time  covering  a  spasmodic  o 
to  recent  authorities  may  be  from  a  few  momeni 
days. 

The  treatment  of  spasmodic  stricture  of  thi 
the  use  of  the  cone  or  olive-shaj>ed  l)ougie. 
begin  the  dilatation  with  the  smallest  size,  ai 
operation,  when  there  is  a  decided  resistance, 
from  experience  that  the  presence  of  the  bougie 
sion  a  decided  spasm,  either  of  the  constricted  f 
proximity,  which  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
of  this  possibility  being  in  the  fact,  that  the  bo 
comparatively  easy;  when  the  attempt  to  withd 
only  be  accomplished  with  great  difficulty.  Ii 
is  of  the  greatest  im|)ortance  in  making  a  su 
bougie.  It  should  be  covered  with  some  oleag 
cosmoline  or  sweet  oil.  It  is  important  that  th 
acquired  such  a  sense  of  touch  in  the  use  of  th 
l)e  able  to  recognize  the  condition  of  the  parts  as 
the  difference  between  the  constriction  and  a  po( 
brane.  Wiien  the  point  of  constriction  is  reach 
the  resistance  is  decided,  the  pressure  should  b 
increasingly  firm,  but  not  harsh,  accompanied  b 
of  the  bougie  in  the  hands  of  the  operator;  an 
yield  to  a  proper  amount  of  pressure,  the  instn 
moved,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  rest,  and  tl 
anointing  the  bougie  it  may  be  again  introdu( 
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applied  as  before.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  several  times,  or 
until  the  stricture  is  overcome,  provided  the  condition  of  the  patient 
will  allow.  Strictures  of  this  class  are  not  as  difBcult  to  overcome 
by  means  of  bougies  as  those  where  the  muscular  tissues  have  become 
more  permanently  thickened,  called  organic. 

The  following  remedies  used  internally,  we  have  found  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus: 

Belladonna  is  indicated  by  pressing  pain,  like  contraction  and  a 
feeling  as  though  a  foreign  body  'had  lodged  fast  in  the  oesophagus ; 
a  feeling  during  deglutition  that  the  throat  is  too  narrow  or  drawn 
together  too  tightly  for  food  to  pass  properly. 

Grelsemium  semp.  has  afifordud  relief  in  some  cases  of  spasmodic 
constr'ction,  where  there  seems  to  be  great  prostration  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems. 

Hyoscyamus  nig.  is  called  for  in  that  class  of  cases  where  the 
patient  has  a  great  deal  of  twitching  of  the  muscles;  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  oesophagus  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  solid  and  warm 
food  can  be  swallowed  best;  liquids  cause  spasms  in  the  oesophagus, 
stop  respiration  and  talking. 

Hydrophobium  is  spoken  of  by  some  authorities  as  being  indi- 
cated in  periodical  spasms  of  the  oesophagus,  with  painful  urging 
to  swallow,  but  impossibility  of  doing  it ;  abhorrence  of  fluids,  es- 
pecially water. 

Phosphorus,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  regurgitation  of  all  food  ; 
food  reaches  the  cardia  and  is  immediately  rejected. 

Veratrum  alb.  is  useful  in  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, resulting  in  paralysis  of  the  tube. 

The  organic  form  of  stricture  is  the  more  difBcult  to  treat  by 
means  of  the  bougie  or  internal  medication.  The  deposit  of  fibrinous 
material  into  the  submucous  and  muscular  tissues,  followed  by 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
dition of  muscular  resistance  which  sometimes  is  most  difficult  suc- 
cessfully to  overcome.  This  the  result  of  various  causes  which  are 
not  always  understood,  stare  one  in  the  face  with  a  sort  of  defiance 
which  is  certainly  very  di^scou raging.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  we 
have  strictures  occurring  from  mechanical  causes,  such  as  drinking 
hot  water  and  corrosive  substances.  The  treatment  of  what  is  de- 
nominated organic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  divided  into 
general  and  local,  or  systemic  and  local.     We  find  the  general  sys- 
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tern  mucli  Jepre?*st'<J  from  want  of  foml.  The  patient  has  lioi'r^fne 
much  emaciateil,  very  much  discouraged  and  hardlv  cares  to  miike 
any  further  effort  to  live;  in  fuet  a  release  many  times  wouhl  \w 
welcomed.  The  imjwrtance  of  gelling  nutrition  into  the  system  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  patient  strength  as  soon  as  possible 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  the  patient  h  much  rethicetl  physi- 
cally, injections  of  beef  tea  by  the  rectum  should  be  given  utilil  ^Ke 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  operation  of  dilatation  wilh  the 
hard  rubber  or  ivory  bougie,  Tlii^  operation,  as  before  suggt^teil  iti 
the  treatment  of  spasmodic  dtricture,  should  be  practiced  in  ihisrstM* 
with  even  more  care  if  pof^sible  than  the  other.  We  have  found 
that  it  retjuires  much  patience  and  care  to  work  the  bougie  through 
this  form  of  stricture  j  but  when  it  is  accomplishetl  there  tthould  hfn 
two  or  three  larger  sizes  passerl  through  at  one  fitting.  In  s«iro»t 
nuses  of  bad  stricture  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  hiemorrhage  fram 
slight  laceration  of  the  tissues.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  dilata- 
tion should  not  be  pushed  too  far  at  one  sitting.  If  any  haem- 
orrhage occurs  a  Hamaraeliu  suppository  of  appropriate  size  shnuM 
be  carrie<l  down  into  the  partially  dilated  stricture  ami  left  there, 
which  will  soon  melt  and  operate  on  the  lacerated  part  ns  a  lor?at 
styptic.  If  the  lacerated  tissue  does  not  give  rise  to  iia^morrhagc^ 
tijere  should  l)e  a  Calendula  suppository  applied  w^hicb  will  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect.  There  can  be  no  doul)t  that  this  new  method 
of  applying  remedial  agents  directly  to  the  diseascil  part  when: 
dilatation  is  necessary  may  prove  of  great  value  in  the  Ireatmeut  of 
constriction  of  the  a?sophagus.  After  one,  two  or  three  days  as  the 
case  may  require,  the  operation  of  dilatation  may  l>e  rei^eated,  be- 
ginning again  with  the  smallest  si^e  bougie  and  increasing  the 
number  and  sis&e  until  finally  the  passage  h  fully  dilated,  following  j 
each  time  of  dilatation  with  the  local  application  of  medicine 
means  of  the  medicated  supi>ositorics  as  the  case  may  require* 
fact  any  remedy  which  the  operator  may  desire  may  be  applie 
locally  in  the  form  of  a  suppository. 

The  internal  a<l ministration   of  remedial  agents  may  lie  practii 
as  they  may  be  indicated  by  the  totality  of  the  symptoms. 

Tlie  malignant  form  of  coD8trictioa  is  of  the  most  aeriotis  eha^ 
ter  and  the  one  in  which  w^e  have   less  hope  of  doing  anyih: 
|>ermanenlly  relieve  the  patient.     The  treatment  must  nec@f§ari 
lialliative.    The  dilatation  must  be  cauliouiily  carried  on  to  a  gr 
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or  less  extent,  defiendiiig  upon  the  progre^  that  the  disease  has 
raade  upon  the  passage.  In  th«  primary  stage  of  the  development 
of  ciiucer  of  the  resophagus  it  will  he  diPRfnilt  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  oi'ganic  stricture  by  the  touch  or  by  the 
amoinit  of  pressure  of  the  bougie  necej^sary  to  open  the  pa^^sage. 
In  such  a  case  we  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  touch  and  the 
general  ap|»earance  of  the  patient  tti  decide.  In  such  cases  our  suc- 
cess will  depend  much  upon  the  judicious  use  of  the  bougie  and 
the  prof)er  treatment  immediately  following,  whether  or  not  we  give 
relief  to  the  patient,  prohmg  his  existence,  or  by  injury  or  [lerfora- 
tion  hasten  a  fatal  termination.  We  suggest  that  immediately  aftt*r 
the  dilatation  has  been  accomplished  that  aRup[)06itory  of  Hydrastis 
canadensis  should  Ije  curried  into  the  ditateil  stricture,  and  left  to 
melt  and  flow  down  over  the  diseased  part.  Any  other  remedy 
that  the  physician  may  desire  can  be  applied  in  the  saute  manner. 
We  believe  that  these  l<»cal  applications  following  so  soon  the  use  of 
(he  bougie  will  be  likely  to  have  a  healing  effect  and  thus  prevent 
as  rapid  a  degeneration  of  the  tissues  as  would  otherwise  occur  with- 
out their  us*j.  It  will  also  leave  the  passage  in  a  better  condition 
for  a  subsequent  dilatation.  If  the  disease  has  progressetl  so  far  that 
the  tissues  have  begun  to  soften  and  break  dowOj  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  local  treatment  will  only  appear  the  more  reasonable. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  we  do  not  undertake  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  with  any  ho[>e  of  permanent  relief,  but  with  the  hope  of 
making  the  patient  more  comfortable.  The  following  remedies  may 
aid  us  in  thus  doing: 

Ai-senicum  album  will  be  called  for  by  the  totality  of  the  symp- 
toms more  than  almost  any  other  remedy  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  The  characteristic  symptoms  which  call  fur  its  use  are  ex- 
cessive pains  in  the  cardiac  region  of  the  stomach,  extending  up  into 
the  cBsophagus,  of  a  burning  character,  causing  nausea.  Great  thirst 
for  cold  water  and  acidulated  drinks,  a  small  quantity  of  which 
satisfies.     Vomiting  of  food  soon  after  eating, 

Hydrastis  canadensis  is  indicated  when  there  is  a  sense  of  great 
pnistrattou  and  sinking  at  the  epigastric  region,  with  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  Empty,  gone  feeling  in  the  stomach.  Acute,  distressing 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Kreosotum  for  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  a  painful  sensation  of 
tightness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Painful,  hard  place  in  the 
legiou  of  the  stomach. 
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LycnpotliuTD,  pHinful  pressure  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  loi 
part  of  the  chest.    Contractioii  and  epasm  of  the  stomach  wbesi  ] 
breiithing, 

Phmphorus ;  the  region  of  the  stomach  is  painful  to  the  touch.  ^ 
Painfuhief^  of  the  stomach  when  walking.  Violent  paiti  in  tho^ 
stomach.     Burning  of  the  etomaeh,  extending  up  into  the  throat. 

A  wortl   in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  patients  coraes  within  the 
8cope  of  thii=k  paper.     We  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  old   methods  of  I 
feeding,  but  to  suggest  a  new  one.     Neither  does  the  author  propose 
to  ignore  any  other  method.     We  &ugg«^t  that  goocl  tender  l>eef  or  i 
mutton  1)0  finely  minced  and  slightly  moiHteoed,  salted  and  frozen  | 
in  appropriate  moulds,  with  hollow  centres,  of  proper  sijce  and  formal 
and  carried  down  by  the  same  instrument  that  carries  the  suppiisi- 
tory  tljroijgh    the  dilated  stricture  to  the  stomach,  and   there  be  J 
dropped  and  the   introducer  removed.     By  this  means  something] 
more  than  a  liquid  diet  could  be  given  until  the  patient  would  bej 
able  to  swallow  golid  food  himself.    It  might  l>e  well,  after  the  dila- j 
tation  is  made,  to  carry  a  few  beef- balls  into  the  stomach  befiire  ear-  j 
rying  down  the  medinvte<l  suppository  to  remuiu  in  the  coa^itricted 
portion.     Of  course  this  same  method  of  introducing  solid  fi>od  inti* 
the  stomach  in  other  forms  of  stricture  when  necessary  is  equally  as] 
feasible. 

The  instrument  alx>ve  referred  to,  called  the  Introducer,  is  a  ver>* 
simple  invention  of  the  author.  It  consists  of  a  slightly  ta}>ering, 
left-hand  screw,  with  a  hollow  shank,  with  a  thread  cut  in  it  t*» 
correspond  to  the  screw-thread  on  the  whale-bone  rod,  upon  whifh 
the  bougies  are  introduce<^l  for  the  purpose  of  dilatation.  When  the 
dilatation  is  accomplished,  the  bougie  h  removed  from  the  whale- 
bone rod,  and  the  introducer  screwcil  in  its  place. 

The  size  of  the  introducer  is  as  follows;  whole  length  one  inch 
and  a  half,  length  of  shank  half  an  inch,  breadth  of  same  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  length  of  coarse,  left-handeil  screw  one  inch, 
and  size  of  same  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  slightly  ta]^ring.  It 
is  made  of  metal  and  siiver-platetl. 

The  suppository  is  another  invention  of  the  author^  and  is  do- 
8!gne<1  to  go  with  the  introducer.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  rectal  suppfjsitory  made  with  a  hollow  centre  of  a{)pmpriate  sim 
to  receive  the  screw,  which  is  screwed  into  each  one  before  the  swp» 
pository  is  cold,  and  before  it  h  removed  from  the  moulds  Them 
are  kept  in  a  cold  place  until  needed  for  use. 
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When  medicated  ice  could  be  in  any  way  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  of  the  oesophagus,  medicated  water  might  be  put 
into  the  suppository-raoulds  and  frozen,  with  the  hollow  centre  for 
the  introducer,  and  thus  be  passed  down  and  up  the  gullet  as  many 
times  as  necessary,  or  be  lodged  at  any  point  in  the  cardiac  region 
of  the  stomach. 

The  operation  of  introduction  is  quite  simple.  The  suppository 
is  screwed  on  to  the  introducer,  and  the  introducer  is  screwed  on  to 
the  whale-bone  rod,  and  carried  down  the  (esophagus  to  the  dilated 
portion  near  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  when  the  whale-bone 
rod  is  turned  several  turns  to  the  right,  when  the  suppository  will 
be  detached,  and  the  introducer  must  be  removed.  If  the  stricture 
be  located  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  then  the  supposi- 
tory should  be  carried  down  and  up  several  times  when  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  the  remedy  will  have  been  applied  to  the  dilated  portion. 

It  is  self  evident  that  a  suppository  could  not  be  lodged  very  well 
at  the  upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  without  great  inconvenience 
to  the  patient. 

The  writer  has  used  these  suppositories  by  means  of  the  introducer 
herein  described  to  a  limited  extent  successfully ;  but  the  cases  to 
which  they  are  applicable  occur  so  seldom  in  one's  practice  that  it 
may  take  some  time  before  the  results  could  be  definitely  known. 
We  therefore  thought  it  best  to  publish  the  facts,  and  thus  give  to 
the  profession  an  opportunity  to  test,  criticise,  or  improve  on  the 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Discussion. 

William  R.  King,  M.D.  :  I  have  seen  not  more  than  eight  cases 
of  oesophageal  constriction  of  any  variety  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
I  have  treated  not  more  than  four  of  these,  and  not  to  any  extent 
whatever,  by  constant  or  continuous  dilatation.  Those  that  have 
been  under  my  care  were  mainly  those  in  the  first  division  of  Dr. 
Wood  vine's  paper,  viz.,  spasmodic  cases,  and  all  these  cases  were 
women  of  decidedly  nervous  temperament.  One  of  them  I  have 
never  treated  continuously,  but  have  been  called  twice  in  consulta- 
tion when  she  was  seemingly  choking  from  a  particle  of  solid  food 
tightly  and  spasmodically  constricted  in  the  oesophagus.  In  this 
case,  after  relief  was  obtained  by  inducing  vomiting  through  the  use 
of  hypodermic  injections  of  Apomorphin,  the  case  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  her  family  physician,  from  whom  she  has  received  strictly 
Homoeopathic  treatment — no  local  measures  whatever  except  when 
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strangling — aiiJ  lier  condition  is  iraproved  decidedly;  the  altacka 
are  niucb  less  frequent^  and  she  enjoys  more  of  the  freedom  of  tbi 
table. 

Another  case,  an  elderly  lady,  suffered  continuously  frotn  inabilit 
to  swallow  food.     It  would  regurgitate  and  often  stick  fast  In  th 
re^ophagus^     81 1 e  has   been  much  relieval,  tliough  not  cured,  by  :i 
rather  brief  course  ot*  electricity  applied  along  the  GB!«ophagU8  from 
above  downwards  and  ncros«  the  tube. 

The  third  caae  is  thai  of  a  lady  just  coming  under  my  observatioi 
— a  le^s  severe  case  though  quite  annoying  to  lier,  she  frequently 
having  to  reject  mors<.^ls  of  foo<l  on  account  of  sudden  spasmixlic 
constrictions  of  the  oesophagus  just  below  the  upfX'r  orifice.  She 
very  nervous  and  fidgety,  with  many  symptomi*  of  Zincum  phosph., 
which  remedy  I  have  just  place<I  her  upon.  What  tlie  result  will 
be  I  cannot,  of  course,  with  accuracy  say. 

The  fourth  case  was  of  organic  stricture  in  a  man,  whether  of] 
malignant  nature  or  not  I  cannot  surely  say,  as  he  passed  out  of  my 
handn  l>etore  I  could  with  certainty  determine.  In  his  eai*e  I  re- 
sorted to  the  old  form  of  graduatel  bougies  for  a  lime»  with  applies 
tions  of  the  galvanic  current  through  the  gullet  at  the  point  of  con 
striction,  together  with  the  indicated  remedies^  which  includetl  at 
dif!i  rent  times  Are,  alb.,  Tahacum,  Ph*^»6ph.,  Nux  vora,,  etc.  He 
imjirovetl  somewhat,  though  so  slowly  that  he  probably  became  dis- 
courage<l,  as  he  passed  from  sight,  and  I  have  seen  or  licartl  nothing 
from  him  since. 

After  this  confession  of  the  extremely  small  amount  of  experience 
in  this  class  of  disease  possessetl  by  the  sub^iril^^r,  I  will  pnK^ce*! 
to  pass  comment  upon  Dr.  WckxI vine's  pa|^r,  with  its  new  itleas  aud 
novel  methods. 

The  division  of  the  subject  into  three  clashes  of  constriction  is  a 
very  natural  one^  and  simplifies  the  handling  of  the  subject.  In  Ui@ 
first  class,  viz.,  epasraodic  constriction,  we  have  almost  invariably  to 
deal  with  a  sivcalled  nervous  individual.  I  doubt  whether,  in  many 
cases,  any  organic  cause  for  the  constrictive  spasms  can  be  demon 
strated  ;  that  is,  any  actual  disease  at  tlie  seat  of  the  nerve  oentn» 
from  whence  co-ordinate  motion  is  controlled.  I  am  equally  unable 
to  demonstrate  the  absefwe  of  such  organic  lesion,  but  I  believe  fane* 
tional  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  nerve  an^rnia,  if  1  may  c«ll  it  w9^ 
might  easily  be  a  causative  factor,  as  also  might  its  oppi>^tte,  vix, 
congestion  of  the  central  nerve  seat  or  along  its  track.  Except  in 
the  more  aggravate<1  cases,  where  alnolute  starvation  or  at  least  d<^ 
uided  emaciation  is  progressing,  I  am  iucliuetl  to  beconter»t  with  ibe 
Homteopathic  remeily  as  I  can  find  it  indicated,  abettetl,  {>crhaps, 
by  the  faradic  eun*ent  of  electricity  applial  at  intervals.  If  the 
cause  is  central,  or  at  least  away  from  the  actual  seat  of  t?oostrictioO| 
it  appears  fair  to  suftpoie  that  remedies  might  prove  more  efiicaciocu 
than  local  dilatation. 
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In  the  use  of  the  improved  cones  or  olive-shaped  bougies  de3cril)ed 
by  Dr.  Woodvine,  I  should  dread  very  much  the  possibility  of  a 
severe  constriction  occurring  after  its  passage ;  and  this  being  then 
above  the  butt  of  the  bougie,  wonid  make  it  extremely  difficult  of 
removal,  perhaps  even  causing  a  separation  of  the  whalebone  screw- 
thread,  leaving  our  bougie  to  drop  down  to  the  stomach  beyond 
our  reach.  This  may  be  an  unnecessarily  suspected  bugaboo,  but  it 
would  present  itself  more  in  such  cases  than  where  a  fixed  organic 
stricture  occurs.  There,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  passing  a 
cone  too  large  to  readily  return.  In  the  spasmodic  case  this 
cannot  be  done,  as  the  extent  of  the  sudden  constriction  cannot  be 
anticipated. 

The  treatment  by  means  of  bougies  is,  of  course,  the  rational 
treatment  for  organic  constriction,  especially  when  nutrition  is 
gravely  interfered  with. 

I  contend  that  in  such  cases  none  but  an  experienced  hand  should 
officiate,  especially  in  the  inflammatory  or  malignant  cases,  owing  to 
the  ease  with  which  serious  damage  may  be  done,  aggravating  the 
patient's  discomfort  and  often  shortening  his  life. 

The  novel  method  of  applying  locally  the  suitable  remedy,  as  well 
as  for  inserting  solid  food  balls  by  means  of  the  so-called  "intro- 
ducer," is  quite  interesting,  and  I  believe  in  the  suitable  cases  will 
prove  of  great  value.  The  instrument,  from  its  description,  seems 
a  very  ingenious  one,  and  well  adapted  for  its  designed  use. 

In  many  cases,  though  I  feel  we  can  more  readily  and  with  more 
comfort  to  our  patient  apply  our  local  remedy  in  liquid  form,  though 
of  course  in  small  quantities,  where  the  constriction  is  high  up  in 
the  oesophagus,  I  doubt  whether  the  suppository  would  be  any  better 
borne  than  the  liqui<l  remedy ;  and  when  lower  down  I  am  more 
decidedly  inclined  to  doubt  it — of  course  admitting  that  the  supposi- 
tory is  capable  of  holding  the  remedy  in  contact  for  a  much  longer 
period,  if  that  should  be  a  desideratum. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  instrument,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
possibility,  with  it,  of  depositing  solidified  masses  of  meat,  etc., 
l)eyond  the  point  of  constriction,  thus  fulfilling  the  requirements  for 
free  nourishment. 

The  author  of  this  paper  admits  that  he  has  used  his  introducer 
for  applying  suppositories,  etc.,  to  a  limited  extent  only,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  suitable  cases  occur  but  seldom  in  a  single  practice*; 
therefore,  much  may  yet  l)e  learne<l  by  trial  and  experimentation 
with  this  new  method  of  treating  this  troublesome  and  distressing 
condition.  To  my  mind,  there  is  much  that  is  practical  and  feasi- 
ble in  the  method  aiid  instrument  designed,  therefore,  as  described 
in  the  paper. 
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MASSAGE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  NASAL 
STENOSIS. 

By  William  Dulaney  Thomas,  M.D.,  Balttmobe,  Md. 


A  DUE  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  results  of  intra-nasal 
surgery,  and  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us  as  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine to  render  to  our  patients  the  most  efficient  service  in  the  mot^t 
eflBcient  way,  prompts  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  re- 
duction of  hypertrophied  tissue  in  the  nasal  cavity  and  pharyngeal 
vault.  The  methods  heretofore  employed  have  been  those  of  the 
snare;  actual  cautery,  or  chemical  cauterization;  and  while  useful, 
and  in  many  cases  necessary,  they  do  not  fill  the  requirements  of  all 
cases.  There  are  many  instances  coming  under  our  notice  in  which 
we  realize  the  importance  for  a  reduction  of  hypertrophied  tissue, 
but  do  not  think  best  to  operate.  In  this  very  class  of  cases  I  have 
found  a  treatment,  namely,  massage,  midway,  as  it  were,  between 
operation  and  cauterization  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

As  a  result  of  nasal  stenosis,  we  necessarily  have  a  turgesoence  of 
the  vessels  which  supply  the  mucous  tissue.  Hypersemia  means 
increase  of  nutrition,  loss  of  tonicity  of  the  vascular  walls,  and 
thickening  of  the  intra-venous  structure,  all  of  which,  sooner  or 
later,  moans  true  hy|)ertrophy.  Just  at  this  stage  does  massage  win 
its  greatest  laurels,  although  I  believe  it  to  be  available  in  the  later 
stages. 

The  effect  of  massage  is  to  produce  a  stimulation  of  the  capilla- 
ries, thus  restoring    in   part  the   normal  condition  of  the  tissues. 
Clinically,  as  a  result  of  this  rejuvenation  of  the  tissues,  we  find 
cataracts  disappear,  old  ulcerations  heal,  neuralgia  relieved  or  cured, 
stiffened  joints  made  supple,  and  deposits  and  thickenings  absorlied. 
That  the  effect  of  massage  is  to  produce  absorption,  may  be  proved 
by  the  experiment  of  von  Mosengeil.     Mosengeil,  taking  a  number 
of  rabbits,  injected  into  the  knee-joints  of  each  a  solution  of  India- 
ink.      At   intervals   massage   was   practiced    ujwn   the   right   knef 
while  the  left  remained  untouched.     After  twenty-four  hours  tl 
animals  were  killed,  and   the  parts  inspected.     The  left  knee-join 
were  distended  with   fluid,  while   the   right  side,  which    had   be 
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maDipulated,  showed  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  substance  in- 
jected. The  lymphatics  on  the  right  side,  however,  were  filled  with 
particles  of  India-ink,  while  the  corresponding  side  reveale<l  no  such 
appearance.  The  evident  conclusion  is,  that  massage  produced  ab- 
sorption. 

Gerst,  who  has  given  the  subject  of  massage  considerable  atten- 
tion, reports  a  number  of  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal -catarrh,  etc., 
which  have  been  cured,  and  claims  for  the  manipulation  a  decrease 
of  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  disappear- 
ance of  heat  and  pressure,  and  relief  from  the  embarrassed  respira- 
tions— a  most  important  object  to  attain. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  prolong  this  paper  by  the  relation  of- 
cases  treated  by  me,  and  the  effects  produced ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  say  that,  although  my  experience  has  not  been  as  ex- 
tensive as  it  might  have  .been  had  I  improved  the  opportunities 
presented,  nevertheless  I  am  sufficiently  pleased  to  recommend  it  to 
the  members  of  the  Congress.  At  present  the  instrument  used  by 
me  is  a  probe  nine  inches  long,  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  handle,  tapering  to  a  point  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  is  snrmounted  by  a  bulb.  The  method  of  manip- 
ulation consists  of  a  series  of  short,  quick  raps  against  the  mucous 
membrane,  aided  by  a  slight  rubbing  movement.  Sneezing  at  once 
occurs,  and  is  to  be  prevented  by  pressure  on  the  upper  lip.  Toler- 
ance is,  however,  effected  usually  by  the  second  or  third  sitting.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  massage 
thus  applied  is  the  labor  involved.  The  hand  soon  tires  after  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  the  operator  gives  up  in  disgust.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  as  well  as  to  others,  that  an  attachment  could  be 
readily  made  to  the  Garey  vibrometer,  by  which  these  movements 
would  be  regular  and  graduated,  and  rendered  much  more  effective. 
Such  an  attachment  has  been  recommended  to  the  vibrometer  com- 
pany, and  they  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  it,  with  a  promise  of  its  early 
appearance. 

What  I  claim  for  massage  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  not  a  cure  in 
all  cases,  but  in  that  class  of  cases  in  which  connective  tissue  changes 
have  not  undergone  great  alterations,  but  where,  as  yet,  there  is 
hypersemia  of  the  parts,  with  consequent  turgescence.  I  trust  the 
importance  of  the  subject  will  appear  to  you  to  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce further  inquiry  and  investigation;  if  so,  I  shall  have  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper. 
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2.  Stage  of  Tumefaction. 

3.  Stage  of  Ulceration. 

4.  Necrosis  or  Caries  of  the  Cartilages. 

The  second  stage,  as  to  form,  may  be  regarded  as  hypertrophic 
or  polypoid.  The  treatment  should  be  both  general  and  local.  The 
constitutional  treatment  is  necessarily  the  same  as  that  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  Especially  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  physical 
signs  of  lung  invasion  are  wanting,  and  where  the  larynx  seems  to 
be  the  focus  of  the  disease,  too  exclusive  reliance  on  topical  medica- 
tion should  be  guarded  against;  for  it  is'  in  these  very  cases  that 
hygienic  and  general  medical  measures  should  be  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  predisposing  cause.  If  the  causa  excitans  can  be  traced 
with  a  certainty,  as  is  sometimes  possible,  the  pursuance  of  the  causal 
avocation  should  be  interdicted.  Of  the  general  treatment  I  have 
but  little  to  say,  as  it  is  still  as  varied  and  manifold  as  the  theories 
of  the  aetiology  of  the  disease  were  before  the  discovery  of  Koch. 
Now  while  the  general  treatment,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  refer- 
able to  that  of  consumption  in  its  most  extended  sense,  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  limiting  the  therapeutics  of  the  larynx  to  purely 
local  medication ;  for  fortunately  we  possess  remedies  whose  specific 
power,  when  administered  internally,  seem  to  be  exerted  upon  the 
larynx.  The  local  treatment  may  be  divided  into  palliative  and 
curative.  The  oflBco  of  the  first  is  to  alleviate  pain,  mitigate  cough, 
diminish  dysphagia,  and  c^alm  the  laryngeal  dyspnoea.  The  second 
is  employed  in  primary  cases  or  cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  but 
slightly  involved,  and  where  the  disease  has  not  become  so  extensive 
as  to  banish  all  hope  of  success.  The  aniemic  stage  seldom  presents 
itself  for  treatment;  when  it  does  the  laryngeal  membrane  is  livid, 
stained  with  dirty-looking  spots  and  marked  by  the  velvety  projec- 
tions which  presage  coming  ulceration;  I  know  of  no  better  topical 
application  than  ten  drops  Liquor  sodse  arsenitis  to  the  ounce  of 
water  used  as  a  spray.  In  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  New  York 
State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  in  1879  I  advocated  this  treat- 
ment, and  have  had,  as  yet,  no  reason  to  abandon  it.  It  is  in  this 
Htage  that  I  have  used  the  Perchloride  of  iron  (ten  drops  to  the 
ounce),  especially  if  the  above  named  velvety  projections  are  present, 
as  recommended  by  Sir  Morrel  McKenzie. 

Palllaiiue  T)*ea(meni. — One  of  the  first  symptoms  met  with  is  the 
hacking  cough,  which  most  patients  quite  definitely  locate  as  rising 
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from  the  superior  part  of  the  larynx — what  might  be  called  an  inter- 
arytenoideal  cough.  Liaryngoscopie  examination  will  usually  dis- 
close some  tumefaction  of  the  arytenoids^  a  swelling  of  the  ar}'tenni- 
dean  space,  bathed  with  a  secretion  more  or  less  rich  in  cellular  ele- 
ments. If  there  is  a  disposition  to  excessive  secretion,  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  part  is  essential.  A  simple  spray  of  Carbonate  of 
soda,  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  the  Poly- 
pharmic  solution  of  Dol>ell,  though  if  the  secretion  is  offensive,  then 
the  latter  is  better.     This  solution  consists  of 

•    Acidi  carbolici, grains  8. 

Soda  biboraci, grains  2. 

Sodse  bicarb., grains  2. 

Glycerinae, ounce  1. 

Aqnse  dest.,  ad.  q.  s., ounces  8. 

M.  et.  ft.  lot. 

A  favorite  spray  of  mine,  after  cleansing,  is  Glycerinae,  ounce  one- 
half ;  AqusB  dest.,  ounce  one-half;  Acidi  tannici,  grains  40  ;  Acidi 
carbolici,  grains  4;  Tincture  olei  menthe  pip.,  minims  3.  For  home 
use,  Compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  water 
at  140°,  in  a  Martingale  inhaler,  is  of  great  service.  Or  two 
drachms  of  Succus  coinum,  with  a  pint  of  water,  when  the  cough 
is  very  aggravating.  Schmidt  recommends  steam  inhalations — to  a 
pint  of  iiot  water,  Balsam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce;  Alcohol,  2 
drachms;  but  I  believe  whatever  efficiency  it  may  possess  de|>ends 
upon  a  Benzoic  acid  which  the  Balsam  contains.  The  following  is 
advised  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Sherley :  Creosote,  1  drachm;  Com[)ound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  4  drachms;  Tincture  of  lupulin,  4  drachms — 
one  drachm  of  this  mixture  to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Creosote  alone 
may  be  used  as  a  spray.  One  and  a  half  ounces  of  Creosote  in  the 
])rescnce  of  one  ounce  of  Glycerine,  add  to  fifteen  ounces  of  water. 
(English  Beech- wood  creosote,  prepared  by  Morsen,  is  the  best  prep- 
aration.) The  atomization  of  Glycerine  by  a  Codman  &  Shurtlefl 
atomizer  will  often  prove  serviceable.  Sacubash  speaks  highly  of 
inhalations  of  Pine-needle  oil,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  the  irri- 
tating cough.  Oil  made  from  the  fresh  needles  is  preferable.  A 
Davidson's  oil  atomizer  will  serve  well  the  purpose  of  administra- 
tion. 1  have  found  a  maceration  of  powdered  Hydrastis  root  in 
Alboleme  very  serviceable  in  those  cases  characterizeil  by  a  tough, 
gluey  secretion.     Leffcrts  has  found  Terebene,  five  to  forty  minims, 
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addefl  to  an  ounce  of  water,  in  the  presence  of  twenty  grains  of  Mag- 
nesium carbonate,  a  teaspoonful  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water  and  in- 
haled at  140°  for  ten  minutes  night  and  morning,  very  useful  in 
allaying  the  irritative  cough.  Eucalyptol,  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce 
of  Albolene,  makes  a  useful  spray.  Solis-Cohen*  recommends  Ethyl 
iodide,  ten  minims,  dropped  on  the  sponge  of  a  Yeo  respirator  and 
inhaled  for  an  hour.  Iodine  has  long  been  used  to  relieve  the  infil- 
tration, but  I  have  never  observed  that  it  exerted  the  slightest  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Should  its  application 
be  thought  advisable,  however,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
employ  too  concentrated  solution?,  for  cases  of  oedema  are  on  record 
which  have  been  produced  and  proven  fatal  through  its  indiscreet 
employment. 

With  the  advent  of  ulceration  we  have  much  graver  conditions  to 
meet.  Since  Horace  Green  recommended  Nitrate  of  silver,  of  a 
strength  varying  from  20  to  60  per  cent.,  no  remedy  in  the  entire 
range  of  topical  application  has  excited  more  controversy  than  this 
agent.  Although  it  is  still  used  by  a  few  laryngologists,  the  ma- 
jority have  consigned  it  to  its  proper  place  among  *'  the  things  that 
were."  Nitrate  of  silver  does  not  penetrate  sufficiently  deep  into  the 
tissues.  It  has  been  experimentally  proven  that  when  a  solid  or 
saturated  solution  is  applied  to  a  denuded  mucuous  surface,  it  com- 
bines with  the  albumen  and  protein  of  the  granular  cells,  forming  a 
thin  pellicle.  Its  action  on  the  intact  membrane  is  first  a  combina- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  silver  with  the  albumen,  mucine  and  chlorides 
of  the  secretion  ;  the  remainder  of  the  silver  penetrates  the  epithelial 
interstices  and  is  depositeil  as  granules  of  Oxide  of  silver,  which  act 
as  foreign  bodies,  giving  ri.«e  to  congestion  and  inflammation.  When 
the  ulcerations  are  superficial,  and  especially  on  the  arytenoids,  appli- 
cations of  Iodoform  seem  to  have  a  retarding  eff*ect.  But  I  think 
our  best  results  from  Iodoform  are  in  those  cases  of  combined  syphi- 
litic and  tuberculous  laryngitis.  Schnitzler's  excellent  paper,  read 
at  the  International  Congress  of  1890,  has  called  attention  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  the  coexistence  of  tuberculosis  with  syphi- 
litic ulceration  of  the  larynx.  In  these  cases,  Iodoform  has  an 
almost  magical  effect.  I  prefer  the  saturated  ethereal  solution  di- 
luted with  twice  the  quantity  of  Almond  oil  sprayed  through  a  Sas 
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tube  with  alx)ut  tlitrty  ponmls  pressure.  It  h  often  used  in  powd^ 
but  my  preference  lias  long  l)een  in  favor  of  the  spray  with  thin,  as 
with  other  remedies,  unle.ss  it  be  neceiisary  to  limit  the  esttetit  of  the 
rnedir^ment.  I  then  prefer  cotton  on  a  laryngeal  applicator*  7*he 
insnilljitian  of  powders  J  have  found  badly  borne  by  tlie  liiberculoas 
larynx,  frtKjiiently  cii using  cough,  and  suffbcating  atta<'ks.  On  ac- 
count of  the  objectionable  oilor  of  IiKhiftirin  I  have  tried  both  lodul 
and  Aristol,  but  have  been  disiippoiuted  in  tlie  results.  Tymonhky* 
speaks  well  of  a  daily  application  of  an  80  per  cent,  solution  of 
Resorcin.  I  have  had  no  exjKTience  with  this  remedy,  hut  should 
regard  its  effect*^  as  similar  to  those  of  Carbolic  acid.  Since  the  in^ 
troduetion  of  Pyoktanin  (Methyl-violet)  as  an  anti!*eptic,  Masini 
commends  its  use  as  a  spray,  fifieen  drachms  to  eight  ounces  of  water 
three  times  a  d:iy.  He  etainis  to  liave  founil  it  more  useful  than 
Imlofurm  munlhol  lactic  acid.  Sheinmanf  and  Bi*esgenJ  apply  it 
directly  to  thtj  ulcers  by  means  of  heated  prolies  dipped  in  the  powiler. 
From  the  unsatisfactory  results obtainetl  by  myself  with  this  remnly 
in  syphilitic  uh-eration  I  have  never  been  tempted  to  re?iort  to  it  in 
tuberculous  ulceration.  Dr.  H.  F.  Iviu8§  makes  favon*ble  mention 
of  a  spray  of  a  watery  solution  of  Calendula  "one  to  twenty  or 
weaker,'^  with  the  addition  of  two  or  throe  drops  of  Cnrlx>Iic  acid  t** 
the  ounce,  as  recommended  to  him  by  Dr.  A.  C,  Peten^c^n,  of  San 
Francisco,  I  much  prefer  Caleuduol,  a  preparation  made  by  mace- 
rating under  heat  the  marigold  flf.iwers  in  pure  petroleum  otb  From 
a  very  limited  experience  1  think  I  may  predicate  gootl  results  from 
its  employment.  Among  the  more  recently  introduced  drugs  for  the 
local  treatment  of  this  disease,  menthol  and  lactic  acid  stand  pre-emi- 
neut  in  the  almost  general  recognition  of  their  value.  Menthol  w»s 
first  used  by  Rosenberg,  in  1885,  and  since  then  he  has  presentee! 
several  communications  attesting  its  worth.  He  employed  a  10  to 
20  per  cent,  solution  in  oil,  sprayed  in  the  larynx  once  or  twice  a 
day.  He  claims  that,  in  addition  to  its  analgesic  effec^t,  it  deterges 
the  ulcers,  which  soon  become  of  a  healthy  rose  color,  and  are  cov* 
ered  with  healthy  granulations,  and  healing  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks.     Tlic  tumefaction  gradually  diminishes  under  its  influence, 

•  Momtiehri/i/ur  Okrenhtitkunde,  Muy,  1891.  No.  5,  p.  153, 

t  BtirltnKlit^  W<^hen9thnft,  A\\gmtlH,\H9i\^i>.^, 

t  DenUicheMcd,  Wockai*chr»ft,  No, -1.1890. 

{  Dista^c*  of  the  Ntfie  ami  Throat,  p.  432. 
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Goughenhein  and  Glover*  propose  the  following :  One  part  of  men- 
thol added  to  five  parts  of  creosote  and  five  parts  of  almond  oil 
(mixed  in  a  water-bath)  to  be  painted  on  the  ulcerated  surface.  A. 
B.  Thasherf  finds  a  10  per  cent,  solution  in  liquid  vaseline  very  use- 
ful in  dysphagia.  Solutions  as  highly  concentrated  as  40  per  cent, 
have  been  use<l,  but  they  are  certainly  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
intense  irritation  they  cause.  Of  all  the  caustics  employed  in  ulcera- 
tions of  the  larynx,  lactic  acid  gives  the  most  ho|>e  of  successful  re- 
sult. To  Krause,  of  Berlin,  belongs  the  honor  of  using  it  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  induced  to  try  it  through  the  experiments  of 
Mosetig-Morhof  with  it  in  lupus  of  the  skin.  Since  Krause  read 
his  paper  before  the  I^aryngological  Subsection  of  the  59th  meeting 
of  German  naturalists  and  physicians,  many  cases  have  been  reporte<i 
confirming  its  value.  He  commenced  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution, 
gradually  increasing  the  strength  to  10,  60,  80,  or  100  per  cent.,  as 
the  patient  becomes  more  tolerant  of  the  acid.  Under  its  influence, 
the  deep-red  tumefied  parts  become  pale  and  shrivelled.  With  the 
stronger  solutions  firmly  adherent  eschars  are  produced,  which,  in 
falling  off,  leave  a  healthy-looking  granular  surface  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ulcer.  Krause  has  seen  post-mortem  evidence  of  the  complete 
cicatrization  of  ulcers  in  a  case  dying  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
It  acts  more  promptly  on  soft  than  hard  infiltrations.  When  the 
stronger  solutions  are  used,  parts  should  be  aniestheized  with  a  4  per 
cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 

Krause  used  a  brush,  but  the  cotton-carrier  is  cleaner.  The  part 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  an  alkaline  spray,  and  then  it 
should  be  rubbed  in  by  gentle  pressure;  when  the  milder  solutions 
are  employed,  applications  may  be  made  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  pro  re  nata.  To  prevent  the  spasm  of  the  larynx  which  some- 
times occurs  in  the  use  of  lactic  acid,  cocaine  may  be  applied.  Dr. 
Theodore  Hering,  of  Warsaw,  in  certain  cases,  those  in  which  there 
is  considerable  oedema  with  pronounced  pyriform  swellings  of  the 
arytenoids,  advised  sul>mucous  injections  of  lactic  acid.  They 
would  seem  to  be  especially  indicative  in  hard  infiltrations  and  pseu- 
do-polypoid growths.  Hering  employed  a  solution  of  10  to  20  per 
cent.,  five  minims  being  injected  at  each  sitting.     Dr.  G.  W.  MagorJ 

*  Jour.  LartfugoL  and  Rhin.j  1 890,  p.  365. 
t  Cin.  Lancet  and  Clinic,  J  line  22,  1889. 
J  Canada  Mid.  Surg.  Jour.,  December,  1886. 
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pronounces  strongly  in  favor  of  this  method.  This  treatment  does 
not  preclude  (he  intercurrent  use  of  a  mild  lactic  acid  spray  or  other 
soothing  measures. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  symptom  we  are  calleil  upon  to  re- 
lieve is  dysphagia.  Bt^fore  the  discovery  of  cocaine,  insuiSations  of 
morphia  in  starch  powder,  iodoform,  or,  preferably,  gum  acacia^  from 
its  adhesive  qualities,  were  mainly  relied  upon  for  the  relief  of  this 
symptom.  I  am  commencing  to  think  that  far  better  results  are 
obtained  from  morphine  in  painful  deglutition  than  its  more  recent 
rival  cocaine.  The  latter  is  too  evanescent  in  its  effects,  and  its  ne- 
cessarily repeated  use  seems  to  diminish  its  anaesthetic  power.  Good- 
hart*  has  reported  a  ease  where  this  happened.  There  are  other 
objections  to  its  continued  use.  The  primary  action  of  cocaine  on 
the  muscular  fibres  of  vascular  walls  is  spasmodic,  followed  by  pare- 
sis, which,  recovering  very  gradually,  leads  to  diapedesis  from  the 
vessels  and  consequent  increased  catarrhal  inflammation.  Dr.  Beebe, 
in  an  excellent  paper,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  cocaine  increases 
the  salivary  as  well  as  the  mucous  secretions.  So,  while  tempora- 
rily relieving  the  odynphagia,  it  subsequently  causes  increased  dis- 
position to  swallow  on  account  of  the  augmented  secretion.  This 
action  of  cocaine  is  confirmed  by  a  proving  made  by  Dr.  Percy 
Wilde,  who  gives  these  two  symptoms  following  its  local  appli(?ation 
**  intense  salivation  and  spasm  of  the  alxluctor  muscles."  I  think 
mor|)liine  combined  with  tannic  acid  and  glycerine,  and  applied  with 
the  ap])llcat()r,  will  give  far  more  satisfactory  and  lasting  results  in 
painful  deglutition  than  cocaine,  whether  use<l  as  a  spray  or  painted 
on  in  oily  solution.  Sainte-Hilaire  recommends  a  30  |)er  cent,  solu- 
tion of  antipyrine  as  an  ajsthetic.  Its  effects  last  from  one  to  two 
hours.  Milder  solutions  have  no  effect.  It  causes  some  transient 
pain,  however.  Caffeine  has  been  used  as  an  analgesic,  but  it  is  only 
very  slightly  sedative,  and  is  very  uncertain.  The  acetamide  of 
eugenol,  made  from  cloves,  has  recently  been  found  to  possess  anaes- 
thetic power.  It  is  an  esthetic  as  well,  but  is  not  caustic.  It  may 
possibly  have  a  future. 

In  laryngeal,  as  well  as  pulmonary  cases,  a  suitable  and  sufficient 
diet  is  necessary.  Experience  has  shown  that  food  of  a  semi-solid 
consistency  is  swallowed  with  less  pain  than  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form. 

*  Brit.  M,:d.  Jour.,  December  6,  1884,  p.  1133. 
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Food  should  be  taken  with  a  gulp  and  not  sipped.  Egg  swallowed 
en  bloCy  milk  enriched  with  cream,  and  nutritious  broth  thickene<l 
with  baked  flour,  rice  flour,  or  oatmeal,  raw  oysters  and  custards, 
form  the  dietary  to  which  the  patient  is  often  restricted.  Dr.  D.  G. 
Woodvine*  found  this  method  very  useful:  "A  small  pitcher  is 
placed  upon  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  a  lounge;  the  patient  procures  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  eighteen  inches  long;  he  lies  down  with  his 
feet  over  the  arm  of  the  lounge,  his  face  and  head  extending  over  the 
foot,  his  left  cheek  toward  the  floor.  He  then  places  one  end  of  the 
tubing  in  the  pitcher,  the  other  in  his  mouth,  and  by  suction  draws 
the  fluid  into  the  mouth,  letting  it  flow  along  the  inside  of  the  cheek 
and  the  lower  jaw  until  it  reaches  the  oesophagus  and  then  swal- 
lowed." This  is  a  slight  improvement  of  Wolfenden's  method. f  A 
patient  of  Dr.  Woodvine'sJ  discovered  that  the  springing  of  the 
shoulders  simultaneously  with  the  swallowing  would  facilitate  the  act. 
With  the  occurrence  of  aphagia  our  only  course  is  gavage  and  nutrient 
enemata.  Bryson  Delevan§  advised  that  a  tube  of  small  calibre, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  catheter,  be  introduce<l  into  the  oesophagus 
just  below  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  He  devised  a 
special  apparatus  for  thus  introducing  the  food.  Owing  to  the  size 
of  the  tul)e,  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  pass  it  into  the 
larynx.  I  prefer  a  tul)e  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  tube  will  not  be  tolerated ;  nutrient  enemata 
must  then  be  given.  The  rectum  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out 
preceding  the  enema.  A  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  added  will 
often  assist  its  retention.  The  following  recipe  of  Morrel  McKenzie 
makes  a  very  nourishing  injection.  Cooked  beef,  mutton  or  chicken 
three  ounces  seven  drachms ;  sweet-bread,  one  ounce  seven  drachms ; 
fat,  six  drachms;  brandy,  two  drachms;  water,  two  ounces.  "These 
ingredients  mixed  well  together  will  make  nine  ounces.  The  meat, 
sweet-bread  and  fat  must  first  be  passed  through  a  fine  mincing 
machine  and  then  rubbed  up  with  water  gradually  added  to  make  a 
very  thick  paste.  It  should  be  injected  at  a  temperature  of  ninety- 
five  degrees,  and  ought  not  to  be  administeretl  more  than  twice  in 
twenty- four  hours."     Feeding  by  rectum,  however,  should  not  be 

♦  Jour,  of  Opth.,  Oto.  and  Laryngol,  vol.  ii.,  1890,  p.  303. 

t  Jour,  cf  Laryngol  and  Rhin,,  vol.  i.,  p.  317. 

t  Trans.  Am.  Med.  JntU  Horn.,  1885. 

{  Trans,  Am.  Laryngol.  AsdO.,  1884,  p.  81. 
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persisted  in  for  a  long  time  on  aocoant  of  the  intolerance  often  pro- 
duoedy  but  should  be  alternated  by  attempts  per  ora. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  laryngeal  phthisis  commenced  with  the 
introduction  by  Schmidt,  of  Frankfort,  of  puncturing  and  incising. 
To  ray  mind  this  procedure  only  furnishes  fresh  foci  for  infection. 
Hering*  ol)serving  that  the  deep  ulcers  were  not  reached  in  eyerv 
part  by  Lactic  acid  advised  curetting  to  Ije  follow©!  by  cauterization 
with  the  acid.  Krause  afterward  adopted  the  same  treatment  in 
selected  cases.  But  from  the  reports  I  have  read  it  seems  to  me 
that  where  there  were  good  results  they  might  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  curetting  was  superfluou*).  As  to  the 
use  of  the  galvano-cautery  I  regard  it  as  productive  of  much  more 
harm  than  good.  When  laryngitis  assumes  a  form,  which  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper  has  l)een  designated  as  polypoid,  that  i-*,  the 
formation  of  circumscribed  tumors  without  ulceration,  and  in  the 
]>apillomatous  vegetations  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in  the 
tuberculous  larynx,  and  when  sessile,  their  destruction  by  the  gal- 
vano-cautery is  to  be  preferred  to  their  evulsion  by  the  cutting  for- 
ceps, the  only  objection  to  this  method  being  the  rei>eatetl  seancea 
which  its  use  requires.  When  pedunclated  the  removal  by  forceps 
is  more  desirable. 

Tracheotomy,  in  my  judgment,  is  only  justifiable  in  threatenel 
death  from  snflR>cation.  Beverly  Robinsonf  advises  it  as  a  directly 
curative  measure! 

"  1.  l»ecause  it  is  certainly  a  palliative  procedure  of  much  value. 

"2.  It  may  ultimately  be  found  a  direct  curative  means  yielding 
favorable  results.  To  obtain  the<e  latter  it  seems  indicated  not  to 
delay  the  operation  to  a  late  date."  My  objections  to  the  operation, 
except  in  cases  of  apnoea,  are,  that  the  larynx  does  not  receive  the 
necessary  amount  of  air,  and  mu(X)us  more  readily  accumulates. 
The  dry  cool  air  couiing  into  almost  immediate  contact  with  the 
pulmonary  surface  is  apt  to  cause  complications.  Again,  the  wound 
may  become  infected.  The  complete  physiological  rest  whifh  this 
oiK*ration  is  supposed  to  give  I  do  not  think  is  obtained.  McKenzieJ 
says,  '*  during  the  la.st  twenty  years  I  have  performed  tracheotomy 
ill  a  few  rases  of  laryngeal  phthisis  perhaps,  a  dozen.     Although  it 

*  Dtut^he  Med.  WocheMchrijt,  Leip*»ic,  1887,  BJ.  Ii5,  p.  130. 

+  -4m.  Jour.  M>'d.  ScieweA,  1S71»,  p.  4lt>. 

J  Difita^ei  of  the  Thrfxtt  and  Sose,  vol.  i.,  p.  377. 
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has  often  relieved  urgent  dyspnoea,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  operation  delayed  the  pathological  process.  Far  from 
giving  rest  to  the  larynx,  the  wearing  of  the  canula,  in  my  opinion, 
tends  to  irritate  the  windpipe."  Resort  has  been  had  to  intubation. 
F.  E.  Hopkins*  reports  a  case.  "The  presence  of  the  tube  excited 
violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  was  later  expelled.  The  dys- 
pnoea was  relieved  and  the  relief  continued."  This  is  explained  by 
the  force  exerted  in  introducing  the  tube ;  it  tore  away  a  portion  of 
the  posterior  commissural  thickening,  and  doubtless  the  remainder 
subsided  somewhat  from  contraction  and  relief  to  the  engorgement 
from  bleeding.  Dr.  Masseif  reports  three  cases  relieved  by  this 
operation. 

Therapeutics, — The  dominant  school  of  medicine  place  but  little 
reliance  on  the  internal  administration  of  medicine  with  distinctive 
reference  to  their  special  action  upon  the  air  passage,  but  largely 
limit  their  internal  treatment  to  the  general  dyscrasia,  and  to  local 
applications.  So,  it  is  to  Homoeopathic  literature  that  we  are  obliged 
to  seek  for  this  means  of  encountering  the  pathological  conditions  in 
question. 

ArseniCf  as  mentioned  before,  is  indicated  where  the  laryngeal 
membrane  is  ansemic,  staineil  with  dirty-looking  spots,  and  marked 
by  the  velvety  projections  which  presage  coming  ulceration.  Cough 
is  absent  or  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  progressive  emaciation. 
Accompanying  the  objective  signs  is  a  peculiar  sensation  of  burning, 
which  is  referred  to  the  region  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages. 
The  same  remedy  is  also  serviceable  in  a  later  st4ige,  when  extensive 
ulceration  has  taken  place  and  an  indolent  and  acrid  sero-puruh^nt 
discharge  comes  from  the  ulcers.  I  formerly  used  Arsenicum  album, 
but  of  late  years  have  preferred  the  second  trituration.  The  late 
Dr.  Nir^hol  in  a  study  of  this  sort  commends  it  highly  in  throat  con- 
sumption. Dr.  Beebe  reports  three  cases  greatly  benefite<l  by  its 
use. 

Anrum  lodatum  3x. — Meyerhofer  has  found  it  useful  *'  in  torpid 
ulcerations  of  the  larynx." 

Drosera, — Is  nearly  always  useful  for  the  spasmodic  cough  of  the 
early  stages.  I  agree  with  Jousset  in  giving  material  doses  of  15  to 
20  drops  of  the  tincture  three  times  a  day. 

»  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1892,  p.  234. 

f  Jow.  Laryngol,  and  Bhin,  Jow.j  July,  1891,  p.  265. 
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Kali  Bichrom  is  only  useful  in  the  follicular  catarrh  with  muco- 
purulent, stringy  expectoration  which  often  precedes  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercle. 

Hepar  Sulphur, — The  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  racemose  glands,  from  this  fact  suppurating  ulcera- 
tions in  this  portion  of  the  larynx  are  quite  frequent  and  es|)ecially 
indicate  the  use  of  this  classical  drug. 

PhosphoruH. — Often  indicated  in  irritative  cough  which  seems  to 
arise  from  the  posterior  commissure. 

SeUniaie  of  Soda. — In  my  pa[)er  on  **  Laryngeal  Phthisis,"  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  favorable  notice  was  given  to  this  salt  of 
Selenium,  but  since  then  I  have  not  found  it  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  Ivins*  by  Meyer- 
hofer  in  1889:  ''In  my  work  you  will  find  (page  48,  par.  148) 
a  case  of  recovery  of  phthisis  laryngis  under  the  influence  of  the 
seleniate.  Since  then  this  salt,  though  useful  in  many  other  respects, 
has  disappointed  me  in  this  disease.  Many  other  remedies  are  pre- 
scribed, but  their  sphere  is  mainly  found  in  the  concomitant  lung 
diseases." 


Discuses  of  the  Throat  and  Xosf,  p.  436. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  RHINITIS  BY  THE 
HOMCEOFATH. 

By  Charles  E.  Teets,  M.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  this  paper  I  will  treat  of  two  forms  of  chronic  catarrh — those 
in  which  there  exist  permanent  hypertrophies;  and  those  which  are 
characterized  bj  intermittent  swellings  of  the  Sc^hneiderian  mucous 
membrane. 

These  two  forms  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  varieties  of  chronic 
rhinitis. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  catarrh,  where  there  exist  obstructions 
of  any  kind,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  to  remove  these  obstruc- 
tions; then,  with  HomaK>pathic  remedies,  we  may  expect  favorable 
results.  These  results  we  would  not  obtain  without  this  preliminary 
treatment. 

I  know  that  objections  have  been  made  by  some  Homoeopathic 
physicians  to  such  a  course;  they  claiming,  that  unfavorable  results 
follow  operative  treatment. 

These  objections,  however,  come  from  those  who  have  had  very 
little  experience,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  heavily 
loaded  with  theories.  The  large  practical  experience  which  I  have 
had,  warrants  me  in  saying  that  these  objections  are  unfounded.  I 
shall  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  only  the  most  favorable  results 
follow  operative  procedures  when  performed  in  a  proper  and  skill-  . 
ful  manner. 

It  has  been  said  that,  where  such  line  of  treatment  is  followed,  it 
does  not  differ  from  that  used  by  Old-School  specialists  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  makes  very  little  difference,  whether  a  patient  is  operated 
upon  by  an  Old-School  or  a  Homoeopathic  specialist. 

I  shall  have  to  take  exception  to  this ;  because  the  two  have  dif- 
ferent objects  in  view  ;  and  their  respective  operative  procedures  are 
entirely  different. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Old-School  specialist  uses  operative  meas- 
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urcs  as  a  laM  resort,  and  expects  such  measures  will  complete  the 
cure.  This,  it  too  oflen,  does  not  do.  The  Homoeopathic  specialist, 
on  the  other  hand,  resorts  to  operative  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
paving  the  way  to  future  treatment,  which  must  be  in  part  Homoeo- 
pathic— to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

In  the  second  place,  Old-School  specialists,  as  a  general  thing, 
remove  as  much  tissue  from  the  no!<e  as  |)ossible,  leaving  the  cavities 
spacious,  and,  often,  too  much  so.  The  Homoef>f)athic  specialist,  on 
the  other  hand,  removes  as  little  tissue  as  possible,  and  yet  quite 
enough  to  produce  the  desired  result — which  is,  to  prejjare  the  case 
for  future  treatment. 

Having  differentiated  thus  between  the  Old-School  and  the 
Homoeopathic  specialist,  I  shall  next  endeavor  to  meet  the  objections 
made  to  operative  treatment,  by  adducing  facts  instead  of  theories. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  removal  of  bone,  cartilage  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, from  the  nasal  cavities,  is  followed,  in  time,  by  their  becoming 
abnormally  large,  and  frequently  results  in  atrophic  catarrh. 

To  the  first  objection,  I  will  say  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
groundless.  I  have  not  one,  out  of  the  large  number  of  cases  u|>on 
which  I  have  operate<l,  that  presented  results  claimed  above,  after 
the  operation.  In  fact,  in  two  cases  to  which  I  wish  to  call  sjKHjial 
attention,  the  operation  produced  effects  just  the  opposite.  Instead 
of  shrinkage  of  the  parts,  there  was  an  increase  of  tissue,  and  a  con- 
se<juent  narrowing  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

Miss  M.  came  to  me,  complaining  of  an  obstruction  in  the  lefl 
nasal  cavity.  On  examination,  I  discovered  that  the  septum  was 
slightly  deflected  to  the  left,  while  along  the  cartilaginous  |K)rtion 
there  was  a  horizontal  ridge,  which  completely  obstructed  the  left 
side.  The  latter  was  removed  and  the  septum  plane<l  off,  leaving 
the  cavity  large  enough  to  pass  a  wooden  plug  one-quarter  inch  wide 
and  one-half  inch  high.  This  was  kept  in  position  for  six  days — 
removing  it  every  other  day  for  antiseptic  cleansing  of  the  parts. 
Three  months  afterwards,  I  found  the  nasal  cavity  in  almost  as  bad 
condition  as  before  the  operation  was  performed.  A  second  0|>era- 
tion  was  resorted  to.  After  this,  I  kept  the  patient  under  observa- 
tion, seeing  her  two  or  three  times  a  week.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
I  could  see  that  the  cavity  was  gradually  filling  up,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  arrest  the  overgrowth  of  tissue.  I  then  had 
recourse  to  the  galvanic  cautery,  using  a  flat  electrode.     This  was 
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effectual,  not  only  in  removing  some  of  the  redundant  tissue,  but 
also  in  arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  growth.  I  will  not  tax 
your  patience  with  a  description  of  the  second  case,  as  it  was  simi- 
lar to  the  one  just  cited,  and  was  treated  in  the  siirae  manner,  with 
good  results. 

In  reply  to  the  second  objection — that  operations  on  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties are  frequently  followed  by  atrophic  catarrh,  I  would  say,  that 
it  is  without  any  foundation  whatever.  In  twenty-five  cases,  which 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  keeping  under  observation,  and  which 
I  examined  eighteen  and  thirty  months  after  the  operation,  not  one 
presented  any  evidence  of  dryness  of  the  parts  operated  upon,  or  of 
atrophic  catarrh.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
one  but  the  operator,  to  have  discovered  what  portion  of  the  septum 
had  been  operated  u])on,  as  the  mucous  membrane  had  been  repro- 
duced, to  all  appearance  in  its  original  and  normal  condition.  I  be- 
lieve, that  all  who  have  had  any  wide  experience  in  operations  upon 
the  nasal  cavities,  will  agree,  that  only  good  can  result  from  a  prop- 
erly performed  operation. 

The  failure  to  obtain  good  results  from  operations  of  this  character 
is  due,  in  most  instances,  to  neglected  after-treatment.  Hence  its  su- 
preme importance.     It  must  be  frequent  and  long-continued. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  conservative  surgical  procedures  in 
cases  of  chronic  catarrh  ;  but  there  are  only  three  classes  of  cases  in 
which  I  would  consider  it  necessary  to  use  operative  measures :  First, 
those  in  which  obstructions  prevent  proper  drainage  of  the  nasal 
cavities;  second,  those  in  which  the  passages  are  so  narrow  that  the 
least  irritation,  whether  the  result  of  atmospheric  changes,  particles 
of  dust  or  irritating  vapors,  causing  swelling  of  the  parts,  and  pro- 
ducing contact  of  the  external  and  internal  walls.  If  left  alone, 
this  would  rasult  in  adhesion  of  the  parts.  Third,  those  in  which 
adhesion  of  the  external  and  internal  walls  has  already  taken  place, 
and  to  which  Browne  has  given  the  name  of  Synostosis. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  every  spur  and  ridge  upon  the  septum 
should  be  removed ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  septum  should  be 
perfectly  smooth.  It  is  not  good  surgery,  to  hold  that  every  depar- 
ture from  the  right  line  in  the  position  of  the  septum  demands  treat- 
ment. And  here  is  where  a  great  many  inexperienced  operators 
make  their  mistake.  It  is  the  neglect  of  not  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  is  proper  and  necessary  to  be  removed  that  justly  brings 
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.spceiulism  into  disrepute.  It  h  desirable,  also,  ro  opera 
cial  li gilt  reflected  from  the  forehead- in irror ;  but  in  that  ease  the 
operator  must  be  famtltar  wilb  the  ti^  of  the  head-mirror,  and  be 
able  iiii^tantly  and  autoniaticiilly  to  follow  any  motion  of  the  patient'j* 
head  with  thedirecteil  illumination  during  the  few  minutes  eonsumetl 
by  the  operation.  Antiseptic  clean.siug  of  the  parts  before  operHtmg 
and  during  healing  h  desirable.  The  nasal  cavities  having-  been 
cleansed,  the  part^  *ihould  be  thoroughly  aniesthetized,  so  ifiat  all 
pain  may  be  avoided.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  saturating  a 
strip  of  lintine,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  with  a  10  to  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  Cucaine.  Thus  is  pa.^sed  into  the  side  to  be  oi>erate<l  npor? 
by  means  of  a  Hat  applicator,  and  made  to  cover  the  tissue  to  l»e  re- 
moved. Satislied  that  all  sensibility  has  been  destroyed,  we  should 
perform  the  operation  with  a,s  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient  hs 
jMissiblcv  selecting  those  instruments  which  will  give  the  least  dis- 
til rhance  to  the  patient,  consistent  with  the  best  attainable  results. 
The  nasal  saw,  snare,  trephine,  drill,  chisel  and  gouge,  together  witb 
various  other  accessories,  have  ciich  their  proper  place  in  tlu'  domsiin 
of  nasal  surgery. 

Having  finiblied  the  operation,  the  next  important  part  is  the  ajlei'' 
treatment.  The  results  will  depend  largely  upon  the  attention  paid 
to  it. 

The  conditions  present  in  the  nasal  cavities  will  not  allow  of  an 
antiseptic  dressing  tliat  may  be  left  there  for  three  or  four  days,  as 
may  he  done  in  other  parts  of  the  body  j  but  the  healing  prooo^ 
must  go  on  in  the  presence  of  septic  surroundings.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  palicnt  should  be  seen  and  treated  every  other  day  for 
two  weeks;  afterwards,  twice  a  week,  until  the  healing  process  id 
completed.  During  the  first  week  after  the  operation  I  would  atU 
vise  insufflation  of  powdered  Europhen.  In  the  secMind  week,  and 
until  the  parts  are  completely  healetl,  liquid  Petroleum,  to  which  has 
been  added  Calendula  and  Eucalyptol  By  means  of  an  atomi£er 
they  are  easily  brought  into  contact  with  the  membrane  of  the  na^l 
cavities,  and  are  not  t>nly  soothing  to  the  mucous  surface,  but  also 
protect  the  niembranc  from  atmoi^pheric  influences.  During  the  firet 
week,  Arnica  may  be  employed  with  good  results,  unless  some  other 
remedy  13  plainly  indicated.  ^U 

Th^re  are  so  many  medicines  that  can  be  used  locally  in  chronic  H 
catarrh  that  it  would  consume  too  much  time  even  to  enutnerate  tlieoi 
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A  few  only,  and  the  most  important,  may  be  mentioned  :  Menthol, 
Eucalyptol,  Calendula,  Tar,  Thuja,  Carbolic  acid,  Aeeto- tartrate  of 
aluminum.  By  various  means,  liquid  Petroleum  will  take  into  solu- 
tion the  drugs  mentioned  and  act  as  a  better  medium  than  water, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Aluminum-aceto-tartrate,  which  should  be 
used  in  an  aqueous  solution. 

Some  specialists  have  been  quoted  as  using  Menthol  with  Petro- 
leum in  the  proportion  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  oil  of  Euca- 
lyptus, one  drachm  to  the  ounce.  This  proportion  I  consider  far  too 
strong,  as  it  is  not  only  painful  but  irritating  to  the  membrane. 
Menthol  should  not  be  used  in  a  proportion  to  exceed  ten  grains  to 
the  ouuce,  and  sometimes  five  grains  will  suffice. 

Menthol  is  indicated  in  painful  inflammatory  affections,  and  where 
there  is  frequent  erection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  that 
covering  the  turbinated  bodies. 

Eucalyptol  (Sanders)  should  not  be  used  stronger  than  half  a 
drachm  to  the  ounce,  and,  in  some  cases,  ten  drops  are  sufficient.  It 
is  indicated  in  inflammatory  swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
accompanied  by  excessive  secretions. 

Thuja,  combined  with  Petroleum,  has  not  l)een  mentioned  by  Old- 
School  specialists,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  local  remedies  we  have. 
It  is  useful  afler  operations  to  assist  the  healing  process,  and  is  also 
indicated  where  there  is  a  discharge  of  offensive  purulent  mucus  and 
ulceration  and  scabs  in  the  nostril.  It  has  also  given  satisfactory 
results,  when  not  too  strong,  in  dry  coryza. 

The  Aceto-tartrate  of  aluminum  may  be  used  either  in  solution, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce,  or  in  combination 
with  Boric  acid ;  equal  parts.  It  has  styptic  and  antiseptic  quali- 
ties, and  is,  therefore,  used  chiefly  to  arrest  haemorrhage  after  oper- 
ations and  for  its  antiseptic  qualities.  It  is,  however,  also  useful  in 
hypertrophic  rhinitis,  a  rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling  being 
brought  about  by  insufflations  of  this  drug  with  Boric  acid ;  equal 
parts,  or  one  to  two. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  covering  the  turbinated 
bodies,  may  be  reduced  either  by  the  galvano-cautery  or  some  strong 
acid.  I  know  of  no  acid  that  answers  the  purpose  so  well  as  the 
Trichloracetic.  It  has  an  advantage  over  all  other  acids  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge.  The  pain  produced  by  the  cauterization  is 
insignificant;  the  eschar  which  is  formed   is  uniformly  thick,  is 
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almost  inodoroafy  produces  no  aosatUfactory  action,  and  leaves  no 
unpleasant  after-effects.  Immediately  after  the  application  of  the 
acid  a  bright  ivorj-wliite  scab  is  formed,  which  remains  localized  to 
the  point  of  application.  This  latter  quality  is  of  great  advantage, 
as  it  does  not  spread  to  other  parts,  as  do  many  deliquescent  caustics; 
for  instance,  Chromic  acid. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  sprav  tubes  and  in- 
struments clean,  for  liack  of  the  unclean  instrument  is  an  uncleao 
and  careless  operator. 

Having  journeyed  thus  far  with  the  Old-School  specialist,  oper- 
ating possibly  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  kind  of  instru- 
ments, yet  with  different  objects  in  view,  come  we  to  the  place  where 
we  must  part  com|>any. 

The  Old-School  S|)ecialist,  having  finished  the  operation,  and  the 
healing  process  being  completed,  if  the  case  is  not  entirely  cured, 
has  nothing  else  to  resort  to  but  local  remedies.  These,  too  often, 
fail  to  complete  the  cure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Homoeopathic  specialist,  having  prepared 
his  case  for  future  Flomoeopathic  treatment,  looks  forward  with  con- 
fidence, knowing  that  he  lias  a  host  of  remedies  which,  if  carefully 
selectwl  and  applied  according  to  the  principle  of  »imilia  similihus 
curantury  will  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

There  is  no  branch  of  medicine  in  which  greater  laurels  could  be 
won  for  llomcjeopathy,  if  we  were  not  too  conservative,  than  in  this 
branch  of  rhinology. 

After  the  ol>structions  have  been  removetl,  the  remedies  that  will 
be  founu  to  give  the  best  results  are  as  follows: 

Belladonna. — Throbbing  headache;  worse  from  motion  and  lean- 
ing forward  ;  tip  of  the  nose  red,  with  burning  in  the  nose;  discharge 
of  mucus  mixc<I  with  bhxxl.  Especially  useful  in  the  first  and 
second  week  after  operation. 

Kali  Bichromicum. — Frontal  headache;  formation  of  hard  plugs 
in  the  nostrils;  drj'ness  of  the  nose,  with  a  feeling  of  pressure  at  the 
root  of  the  nose;  tenacious,  ropy  discharge  from  the  posterior  nares, 
adhering  to  the  pharynx  and  removed  with  diflBculty. 

Kali  lodaium, — Acts  similarly  to  Kali  bichromicum,  except  that 
the  Kali  iodatum  patient  has  more  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose;  the  throat  is  dry;  the  glands  enlarged,  or  pre- 
senting some  evidence  of  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  taint. 
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Lobelia  Cerulea. — Great  depression  of  spirits;  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  head  and  over  the  root  of  the  nose;  first,  itching  and 
tingling  feeling  in  the  left  nostril,  followed  by  frequent  sneezing, 
with  copious  discharge  of  thick  mucus  from  both  nostrils;  nostrils 
very  sensitive,  so  that  inhalation  of  air  creates  a  slightly  painful 
feeling.  This  remedy  is  especially  adapted  to  such  cases  as  are  sub- 
ject to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  posterior  nares  and  fauces,  and 
in  which  there  appear  upon  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
pharynx  red  elevated  spots. 

Paaaiflora  Incamata. — Distressing  pain  at  the  root  of  the  nose; 
complete  stoppage  of  one  or  both  nostrils;  discharge  slight  and 
thick ;  restless  sleep. 

Fans  Qimdrifolia. — Pain  in  the  right  temporal  region,  extending 
to  the  frontal  sinus  and  root  of  the  nose;  discharge  of  red  or  green- 
ish mucus  on  blowing  the  nose ;  stuffed  condition  and  fulness  at  the 
root  of  the  nose;  constant  hawking  of  tenacious  mucus;  fauces  dry 
in  the  morning. 

Ifyoscyamus, — Buzzing  and  singing  in  the  ears;  sense  of  smell 
weak ;  jerking  pain  at  the  root  of  the  nose;  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  dry ;  this  remedy  is  given  by  the  Old-School  when  the 
secretions  are  excessive,  and  there  is  much  restlessness — a  few  drops 
of  the  tincture  being  given;  when  the  secretions  are  suppressed, 
especially  after  operations,  it  will  give  good  results  when  given  in 
the  3d  or  6th  potency. 

Spigelia. — Pain  in  the  temple  or  forehead,  extending  towards  the 
eyes;  discharge  thin,  copious,  flows  mastly  through  the  posterior 
nares,  causing  choking  at  night,  and  when  lying  down  ;  I  have 
verified  the  latter  symptoms  in  my  practice  repeatedly. 

Senecio  Aurens, — Inability  to  fix  the  mind  on  anyone  subject; 
dull,  stupefying  headache;  secretions  slight  or  suppressed;  sneezing, 
burning  and  fulness  in  the  nostrils — the  burning  being  especially 
confined  to  the  naso-pharynx ;  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx ; 
som<^  pain  in  swallowing. 

Thuja. — Pain  at  the  root  of  the  nose;  ulceration  and  scabs  in  the 
nose;  discharge  of  thick,  sometimes  offensive,  green  mucus,  mixed 
with  blood ;  red,  itching  eruption  on  the  alee  of  the  nose,  which  is 
frequently  moist. 

Wyethia. — Pain  over  the  right  eye;  pricking,  dry  sensation  in 
posterior  nares ;  sensation  as  if  some  foreign  substance  were  in  the 
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Dasal  passages — an  efTurt  to  clear  them  throagh  the  throat  affords  do 
relief;  drynesn  of  the  fauces,  with  coodtant  desire  to  clear  the  throat 
by  beroming. 

Besides  th^e  remedies:,  the  following  deserve  dae  consideration : 
Arsenicum,  Ars.  iod.,  Calc.  phos.,  Calc.  carb.,  Calc.  iod.,  Hepar., 
Hydrast.  can.,  Hydrast.  mur.,  Puis..  Sepia,  Bals.  Peru. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  above  remedies  will  be  found  sufficient. 
However,  in  particular  ca.se^,  other  remedies  may  have  to  be  chosen. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  given  al>ove,  the  nasal  cavities  should 
be  cleansed  once  a  day  with  some  non- irritating  solution,  either  with 
a  douche,  atomizer,  or  very  small  syringe. 

I  always  advise  the  use  of  a  small  glass  syringe,  directing  the 
|iatient,  as  the  piston  or  rod  is  pushed  in  to  gently  snuff  up  the  sola- 
tion,  propelling  it  along  the  nose  to  the  naso-pharynx,  cleansing  this 
cavity,  and  allowing  it  to  pass  out  through  the  mouth. 

DisccsBioy. 

Gborge  H.  Quay,  M.D.  :  I  like  the  ring  of  Dr.  Teets'  paper. 
Would  that  every  Homoeopathist  in  the  land  could  read  it  and  profit 
thereby. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  in  our  school :  one,  who  thinks  that 
everi'  case  he  has  demands  an  operation,  and  when  he  is  unaltie  to 
perform  it  must  turn  it  over  to  an  Old-School  surgeon  wh'>  will  not 
even  recognize  him  as  a  physician  ;  the  other  class,  who  imagine  that 
everytliini:  uniler  the  sun  is  amenable  to  internal  niedi<-ation — ihi? 
is  the  cla^s  who,  in  the  main,  bring  <»ur  school  into  disrep:ite.  We 
accuse  the  0!<l  School  of  not  investigating,  when  our  own  ranks  are 
full  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  men  in  our  school,  possessing  the  largest  ex|>erience  in  the 
treatment  of  catarrhal  troubles  of  the  upper  respiratory  track,  are 
the  ones  who  most  r^^ily  acknowletlge  the  need  of  surgical  inter- 
ference in  these  complaints.  In  fact,  there  is  no  rhinologist  of  ex- 
tended experience  but  can  adduce  case  after  case  of  hypertrophic 
rhinitis  that  failed  to  obtain  relief  from  internal  procribing  alone, 
or  combinetl  with  spray,  until  redundant  tissue  was  removet).  lu 
the  furm  of  rhinitis  just  alluded  to,  the  results  following  proper 
0|>erative  treatment  are  often  little  le>s  than  miraculous. 

There  is  one  condition  that  I  think  is  often  overKx)ked  or  neg- 
lected in  hypertrophic  rhinitis.  I  refer  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
|>osterior  end  of  the  lower  turbinals.  In  my  experience  this  rasp- 
berry-appearing enlargement  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  aecom- 
^>animent^  of  hypertrophic  catarrh.  The  quickest  and  sunst  way 
to  reduce  it  is  to  slowly  amputate  with  the  cold  snare. 
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In  ca<»as  combined  with  sneezing  do  not  fail  to  treat  this  portion 
of  the  lower  turbinal,  and  the  septum  directly  opposite. 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  cauterizing,  I  find  nothing  that  gives 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  galvano-cautery.  A(;i<l8  I  sel- 
dom resort  to,  except  acetic  on  the  septum.  The  fumes  of  chromic, 
in  fact  of  all  acids,  are  too  penetrating.  There  is  another  condition 
frequently  existing  in  chronic  rhinitis  that  causes  much  discomfort. 
I  refer  to  hard  pieces  of  mucus  attached  to  the  vault  of  the  pharynx. 
The  remedy  is  the  post-nasal  douche ;  sprays  usually  have  no  effect. 
Finally,  do  not  forget  local  cleanliness. 
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NASAL  SURGERY— ITS  DSE  AND  ITS  LIMITATIONS. 
By  Eugene  L.  Mann.  M.D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Advance,  in  the  material  world,  is  always  gradual  and  perma- 
nent. A  rock  adds  to  its  size  by  constant  accretions ;  a  tree  increases 
in  bulk  by  new  growth  each  year;  everything  moves  slowly  and 
surely;  each  advance  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  remains  for  all  time  or 
until  changed  into  other  forms  of  matter. 

Per  contra^  advancement  in  the  mental  world  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
slow,  gradual,  and  |)ermanent.  Mental  activity  moves  in  wave5»,  and 
each  wave  has  its  recoil.  The  early  steps  in  any  movement  may  be 
gradual,  but  a  point  is  soon  reached  from  which  a  leap  is  made,  and 
the  influence  of  this  has  been  usually  to  advance  too  far,  and  a  par- 
tial retreat  has  been  made.  This  is  true  in  all  departments  of 
thought — religious,  scientific,  medical— even  fashions  go  by  fads.* 

This  mental  movement  may  often  be  most  fittingly  illu-^trated  bv 
the  pendulum.  Jt  swings  to  one  extreme,  then  back  to  the  other, 
and  finally  rests  at  a  middle  point.  The  illustration  fails  only  in 
that  the  resting-point  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  starting.  The 
fabled  frog,  who  got  out  of  the  well  by  advancing  two  feet  by  day 
and  slipping  back  one  by  night,  is  perhaps  a  better  simile. 

For  long  years  the  nose,  considered  as  an  organ  of  the  olfactory 
sense  alone,  was  given  very  little  attention.  The  sense  of  smell, 
while  giving  considerable  pleasure  and  warning  of  danger  from 
pnxluets  of  decay  and  disintegration,  was  not  an  imi)ortant  sense; 
it  had  no  standard  of  excellence,  and  its  loss  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  serious  distress;  hence,  there  was  little  call  for  its  treat- 
ment. 

At  the  discovery,  however,  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  nasal 
chambers,  rhinology  sprang  into  existence,  and,  almost  coincidently, 
nasiil  surgery.  From  an  organ  of  no  importance,  the  nose  vieil  even 
with  the  uterus  in  the  complexity  and  multiplicity  of  the  ailments 
laid  to  its  disorders;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  local  ansesthetic  surgical 
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treatment  advanced  from  an  occasional  operation  to  remove  polypoid 
growths  to  almost  daily  routine  practice. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  intention  to  dispute  the  value  of  nasal 
surgery  ;  its  use  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  title  to  this  paper  as 
its  limitations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  cured  many  cases 
of  chronic  catarrh ;  that  it  has  pointed  the  remedial  way  in  pharyn- 
geal and  laryngeal  cases  which  before  defied  treatment ;  that  it  has 
helped  very  materially  in  the  development  of  children  by  placing 
them  in  a  condition  to  use  their  lungs,  and  by  their  use  avoid  their 
diseases;  that  it  has  conquered  troublesome  and  persistent  neural- 
gias and  made  the  deaf  to  hear.  The?e  are  its  achievements.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  them  ;  you  all  recognize  them  ;  and  to  pronounce  an 
eulogy  on  the  achievements  of  na.«al  surgery  would  be  valuable  only 
for  its  rhetorical  merit,  and  that  it  voiced  the  opinion  of  ail. 

These  results  have  been  not  only  salutary  but  brilliant  and  imme- 
diate. Few  achievements  in  medicine  are  more  appreciated  by  the 
patient  or  gratifying  to  the  physician  than  the  relief  of  nasal  ste- 
nosis. This  immediate  and  gratifying  result  has  been,  I  fear,  an  in- 
c*entive  to  a  too  frequent  and  at  times  ill-advised  use.  While  recog- 
nizing the  benefits,  we  must  not  generalize  too  broadly.  Every  case 
of  middle-ear  catarrh  is  not  cured  by  nasal  operation,  nor  is  every 
asthmatic  relieved  of  his  paroxysms.  Further  still,  every  case  that 
goes  from  our  hands  breathing  more  freely  through  the  nostrils  than 
formerly  is  not  permanently  benefited.  To  individualize  cases  is  a. 
work  for  the  future.  To  precisionize  our  knowledge  and  be  able  to 
tell  just  what  reflex  symptoms  we  can  relieve  and  just  what  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  nasal  chambers  are  accompanied  by  peculiar 
symptoms,  must  be  a  work  of  experience  and  compilation. 

All  physicians  who  do  special  work  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  surgical  measures.  But  what  of  its  limi- 
tations? They  are  just  as  important  as  its  uses.  They  call  for  our 
more  special  attention  because  they  are  not  as  plainly  seen  and  are 
more  concerned  with  ultimate  than  present  results. 

Historically,  nasal  surgery  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  discovery  of  the 
respiratory  function  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  dependence  of  the  health 
of  the  more  delicate  structures  below  upon  the  power  of  the  nasal 
turbinated  bodies  to  warm  and  moisten  the  air  current  before  it 
reaches  the  larynx  and  lungs.  Its  object  is  to  make  possible  this 
respiratory  function ;  to  bring  into  service  the  physiological  activity 
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of  the  turbinated  botlicB,  and  it  should  stop  short  of  any  pmce<iiir 
that  wniiKl  interfere  with  this  physiology.  The  aim  of  nasiil  nut 
gery  is  not  to  clear  an  obstructed  nostril,  bat  to  restore  normal  physic 
logical  breatliing. 

There  are  several  waya  in  which  the  physiological  function  of  thi 
turbinated  bodies  is  lost:  first,  by  atrophy  or  loss  of  the  turbinated 
hod ies  themselves;  second,  destruction  of  the  natunil  sensItiveEieaB 
of  the  mucous  membrane  so  that  it  fails  to  respond  to  the  stimultia^ 
of  cold  or  dryness;  and  third,  any  olistrnction  that  prevents  the  ai^H 
passing  tliroutrh  the  nasal  chaml)ers. 

The  first  cla^^s  includes  atrophic  catarrh,  specific  disease,  etc,    TbesOi 
are  unfortunate  cases;  the  turbinated  bmly  itself  is  wholly  or  par-j 
tially  lost,  and  little  cnu  be  done  except  in  a  palliative  way;  sar 
nil  interference,  other  than  the  removal  of  carious  bone,  is  not 
be  considered. 

In  the  second  class,  loss  of  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
may  l>e  placed  a  few  isolated  cases  of  uncertain  origin.  Atrophic 
e-atarrh  again,  and  those  cases  where,  from  many  and  repeated  eatiter- 
igations,  the  inside  of  the  nostril  Iwcomes  a  mass  of  scar- tissue.  The 
wiutery  has  become  so  general  and  cocaine  has  made  its  use  so  painlfS!^ 
and  easy,  that  it  has  been  much  abused  ;  it  lias  been  use<.l  fearlessly 
and  rei'klessly  and  by  everybcKly  without  regard  to  the  des^tructioa 
of  epilhelium.  Scar-tissne  is  not  sensitive-tissue,  and  a  noslrti,  where 
the  surfaces  have  been  broadly  searecl  over,  while  it  may  lie  more 
apacioujs  than  formerly,  is  scarcely  more  u-s^eful ;  the  membrane  ha» 
lost  its  appreciation  of  the  stinmlus  of  cold,  and  the  turbinated  Innim 
are  not  aroused  into  activity.  In  cauterizing,  much  tnore  is  gainei! 
by  burning  deeply  but  not  broadly;  the  contraction  following  if) 
greater,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  left  almost  intact,  and  itssensi- 
tiveneas  preserved. 

The  third  class  embraces  all  cases  where  the  air  cannot  pass  through 
the  nostrils,  and  hence  does  not  come  under  the  inHuem^  of  the 
turbinated  bodies.  It  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  na«al  surgery  ha« 
won  its  laurels,  and  iL**  achievements  have  been  so  brilliant  that  we 
have  at  times  been  carried  away  by  them,  and  aimeil  to  restore  thf 
nasal  spaces  rather  than  the  respiratory  function ;  a»  the  late  Sir  Mor* 
rcll  McKcnzie  once  said,  the  nasal  spaces  have  been  cleared  with  an 
energy  timt  would  do  credit  lo  a  backwotxlsman.  When  a  nasal  or 
poat-nasal  tumor  exists  it  should  be  removed;  a  deviated  septum, 
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when  it  obstructs  the  air-current,  should  be  straightened  ;  hypertro- 
phied  mucous  membrane  should  be  reduced  in  the  way  that  will  do 
the  least  injury  to  the  turbinated  bodies.  I  believe,  that  where  sep- 
ta] spurs  coexist  with  enlarged  turbinated  bodies,  it  is  better  surgery 
to  operate  from  preference  on  the  septal  tissue  and  preserve  the  tur- 
binated bodies  intact.  In  those  cases  where  the  obstruction  is  caused 
by  a  projection  of  the  turbinated  bone  into  the  lumen  of  the  nostril, 
we  are  sorely  tempted.  The  removal  of  the  bone  and  turbinated 
body  "in  toto'*  would  have  an  immediately  gratifying  effect  upon 
the  patient,  but  in  gaining  this  we  have  removed  the  physiological 
respiratory  organ  of  the  nose ;  we  have  also  produced  a  nostril  of 
enlarged  calibre  and  dry,  and  the  ultimate  result  is  retained  hardened 
flecretions  and  atrophy.  Instead  of  restoring  nasal  respiration  we 
have  destroyed  it,  and  destroyed  it  permanently.  A  patient  had 
better  go  through  life  with  a  partially  obstructed  nostril  than  become 
a  sufferer  from  atrophic  catarrh. 

Nasal  surgery  has  achieved  wonders ;  it  has  brought  great  relief, 
and  to  mapy ;  but  the  very  fact  of  its  great  use  has  led  to  its  abuse. 
Patients  are  to-day  sighing  for  portions  of  their  anatomy  sacrificed 
to  the  temporary  relief  of  free  nasal  spaces. 

In  deciding  upon  operative  procedures,  let  us  consider  not  only 
present  effects  but  ultimate  results.  Bear  in  mind,  that  tissue  once 
removed  is  tissue  lost  and  cannot  be  regenerated  ;  that  a  nasal  space 
too  large  is  a  more  serious  condition  than  one  too  narrow,  for  en- 
larged calibre  means  lessened  air-blast  and  imperfect  cleansing,  and 
retained  secretions  soon  dry  and  produce  atrophy. 

Recognizing  these  possible  and  ultimate  results  as  a  warning 
against  too  great  zeal,  let  our  aim  always  be  to  restore  the  physiology 
of  the  nose  as  an  organ  of  respiration;  and  warned  on  the  one  hand 
and  guided  on  the  other,  we  are  safe  from  temptation  and  a  more 
lasting  good  to  our  patients. 
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Chicago,  III.,  June  Z,  1893. 

The  Section  in  Paedology  held  its  meeting  in  Hall  29  of  the  Art 
Building,  and  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  The  Section 
was  presided  over  by  Emily  V.  Pardee,  M.D.,  of  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Chairman,  who  opened  the  proceedings  by  delivering  her 
Sectional  Address. 

"  Prenatal  Medication,"  was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper,  which 
was  read  by  its  author,  Millie  J.  Chapman,  M.D.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Following  the  reading  of  the  paper  there  was  a  discussion  (lar- 
ticipated  in  by  Dra.  George  B.  Peck,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Phoebe 
J.  B.  Waite,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Bushrod  W.  James,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  W.  P.  McCracken,  of  Chicago,  III.,  G.  W.  Bowen  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Alfred  E.  Hawkes,  of  Liverpool,  Eng.,  J.  H.  Henry, 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  J.  A.  Whitman,  of  Beaufort,  S.  C  ,  and  A. 
M.  Duffield,  of  Huntsville,  Ala. 

*'  Rachitis,"  a  paper  by  Robert  N.  Tooker,  M.D.,  of  Chicago,  III., 
was  presented  by  its  author,  and  was  discussed  by  Drs.  B.  W. 
James,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  M.  Duffield,  of  Huntsville,  Ala., 
C.  D.  Crank,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  by  the  author  of  the  pa|)er. 

''The  Awkward  Gait  of  Children,"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  writ- 
ten and  forwarded  by  Sidney  F.  Wilcox,  M.D.,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.  In  the  absence  of  the  author,  it  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Section.  Discussion  of  the  essay  was  by  Drs.  Sarah  J.  Millsop, 
of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  William  D.  Gentry,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and 
Gertrude  G.  Wellington,  also  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  she  had  a  paper  from  Dr.  George 
E.  Gorton,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  paper  had  been  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  Allopathic  physicians  at  Albany.  The  chair  said,  in 
presenting  it,  '*  I  should  like  to  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether. 
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it  shall  be  read  or  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication  after  it 
has  been  printed  in  the  Medical  Record,^' 

Dr.  Phillips  :  There  is  a  rule  that  no  paper  previously  published 
is  admissible  into  our  Proceedings. 

A  motion  was  made  and  adopted  that  the  paper  be  not  received. 

"  Contagion  in  our  Public  Schools  and  its  Prophylaxis,"  by  Lucy 
Chaloner  Hill,  M.D.,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  read,  and  was  after- 
wards discussed  by  Dr.  George  B.  Peck,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

"Some  Notes  upon  Headaches  in  Children,"  by  Girard  Smith, 
M.R.C.S.,  of  I^ndon,  Eng.,  was  read  by  Alfred  E.  Hawkes,  M.D., 
of  Liverpool,  Eng.,  and  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Phoebe  J.  B.  Waitc, 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  A.  M.  Duffield,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  by 
a  physician  whose  name  was  not  mentione<l. 

The  following  papers  were  then  presented  by  title  and  referred  for 
publication  : 

"Albuminuria  in  Children,"  by  Henry  C.  Aldrich,  M.D.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"  The  Treatment  of  Meningocele,  Enoephalocele  and  Hydren- 
cephalocele,  by  Means  of  a  Collodion  Cap,"  by  J.  Martine  Kershaw, 
M.D.,  of  St  Louis,  Mo. 

"  Albuminuria  in  Children,"  by  William  W.  Van  Baun,  M.D., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Sectional  Meeting  was  then,  on  motion,  adjourned. 
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SECTIONAL  ADDRESS  IN  PJSDOLOOY. 

Bt  Emilt  V.  Pardee,  M.D.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Chairman. 


*'  Do  you  hear  the  children  crying,  O  my  brothers. 

Ere  their  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  yoang  heads  against  their  mothers. 

And  thai  cannot  stop  their  tears.'' 
Do  yon  question  why  they  have  such  sad  and  sanken  (aces. 

Why  they  weep  so  bitterly  ? 
'Tis  because  the  Old -School  doctor  tends  their  cases 

And  they  never  lasted  Homoeopathy." 

Mrs.  Browning's  part  of  this  poem  prompts  my  almost  invol- 
untary continuation,  for  her  words  so  strongly  suggest  a  dearth  of 
Homceopathy,  or  ignorance  of  its  eflScacy ;  indeed  our  School  had 
4]ot  at  that  time  attained  the  reputation  in  treating  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  childhood,  which  it  now  enjoys.  Children  were,  &s  Mrs. 
Browninc:  expressed,  "  Martyrs  by  the  pang  without  the  palm/' 

There  is  no  department  in  medicine  more  significant,  none  com- 
manding more  honest  work  and  study,  none  where  progress  is  more 
constant,  and  where  the  beneficence  of  our  School  is  more  apprecia- 
ted by  the  world,  than  the  department  over  which  you  have  asked 
me  to  preside  to-day. 

I  will  not  review  in  detail  the  progress  in  literature  and  scientific 
research  ;  in  the  discovery,  development,  and  proving  of  drugs,  and 
mechanical  appliances  with  which  the  past  year  has  been  pregnant. 
This  advance  has  been  referred  to  from  every  bureau  since  last 
Monday  morning,  and  at  this  hour,  Saturday  afternoon,  I  feel  like 
the  ninth  orator  at  a  temperance  mass  meeting.  Everything  has 
l>ecn  said  and  well  said,  and  my  repetition  would  only  emphasise 
the  old  truth  that  "great  minds  run  in  the  same  canaL^'  I  cannot, 
however,  forbear  mentioning  the  most  notable  discoveries  in  our 
Materia  Medica,  which  are  now  being  made  by  the  Old  School  and 
are  incorporated  into  their  literature  as  comfortably  as  the  Sanlwieh 
I.slands  annexed  themselves  to  our  United  States.     It  is  but  a  few 
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years  since  it  was  announced  in  one  of  their  leading  journals  that 
some  profouml,  but  perfinHly  rcffuhr  thinker  hafi  demonstrated  that 
minute  doses  of  Ipecac  would  arrest  vomiting,  and  thiit  Pulsatilla 
would  t*orreet  menstrual  irregularities,  and  later  that  Gelsemium  wan 
relative  to  hysteria,  and  maiiy  other  like  diseovcTies  ^f  our  proven 
remedies  Gra«ping  at  these  abstract  fact**,  and  presLTibing  the 
mother  tincture  in  lieroic  doses,  has  reiiulled  in  much  mischief  in 
their  hands,  Perlmps  a  few  yenrs  hence  some  ambitious  Yankee 
may  start  out  and  discover  Araericsij  and  seoflf  at  Columbus  because 
he  did  not  espy  Cldcago  in  fa(*t,  as  seen  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Tlie  successful  f>ersistent  advanee,  which  has  been  our  watchword 
ever  Bince  the  master  ex|)ouuded  our  law  of  cure,  is  the  one  cause  of 
jealousy  to  our  medical  opponents.  If  we  would  stand  still  in  the 
very  footprints  where  Hahnemann  left  us,  and  not  attempt  to  fur* 
tlicr  the  great  truth  he  disenvered  and  outlineil  for  us,  there  would 
be  little  to  disturb  their  envy,  and  the  field  of  advance  would  be  left 
to  their  own  ambition.  Did  that  grand  and  brave  man,  with  pro- 
phetic mind,  8U[ipuse  that  we,  as  physician**,  would  stand  by  a  ease 
of  obstipation  J  caused  by  roast  clams  and  old  cheese  perhajis,  and 
wait  for  Siil|vlmr  or  Nux  vomica  to  act;  or  did  he  trust  that  witli 
judgment  untramellid  we  would  uae  mechaniL-al  auxiliaries?  Not 
Calomel  or  live  frogs  perhaps^  but  whatever  the  case  in  hand  calk 
for*  Would  he  have  us,  in  the  case  of  the  passage  of  biliary  cal- 
culi, wait  ft^r  China  to  act,  or  assist  nature  by  the  use  of  Glyceniie 
or  Olive  oil  internally  antl  external iy,  and  possibly  to  further  relax 
the  tubes  by  antestlietics?  Would  he  have  us  satisfied  with  the 
provings  of  his  brief  life,  or  develop  and  enlarge  our  Materia  Medioa 
by  annual  and  faithful  work?  We  want  no  "nickel  in  the  slot" 
physicians,  but  personal  workers  every  one. 

Do  our  opponents  adhere  to  the  superstitions  in  vogue  in  the  daya 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  keep  tljemselves  fenenl  in  by  the 
ignorance  and  delusions  of  that  age?  Why  no.  The  lancet  and 
noi^trunis  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  unknown  to  tlie  praetitionerH 
of  to-day,  and  Ihcir  pocket  cases  are  tilled  with  our  remedies  vvhicU 
we  have  been  years  in  proving.  Our  modes  and  medicines  are 
adopted  by  the  advanced  minds  of  the  opposing  school ;  and  that 
is  right;  let  them  learn  of  us  if  so  be  the  world  is  benefited 
thereby* 

To  this  I  must  add  that  some  of  our  own  learned  physicians  "ad- 
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vance  Imckward,"  and  use  th;  chemical  combinatioDS  made  to  simu- 
late our  remedies,  and  which  would  deceive  the  very  elect  by  the 
versi-colored  tablets  which  are  of  themselves  works  of  art.  "It  is 
easier  and  quicker/'  say  they,  and  if  such  national  calamity  ever 
occurs,  as  has  been  predicted  by  our  opponents  for  half  a  century, 
as  that  Homceopathy  dieSy  it  will  be  on  account  of  the  unfaithful 
haste  of  its  busy  advocates.  Every  work  done  with  fi<Ielity  needs 
time  and  care,  and  we  should  aim,  when  we  take  a  comfortable  fee 
for  a  visit,  that  we  give  in  return  an  equal  amount  of  comfort. 
With  sick  children,  a  prescription  of  medicine  does  not  end  our  duty, 
especially  when  the  mothers  are  themselves  only  grown  children. 
We  must  not  ignore  the  details  of  the  clothing,  the  food-tray,  the 
sleeping  apartment,  the  play-ground,  and  even  the  play-mates.  It 
all  takes  time  and  vitality,  and  we  all  take  pay  for  just  those  com- 
modities. We  can,  with  good  results,  also  prescribe  for  the  young 
mothers  that  they  read  Dr.  Winterburn's  magazine.  Childhood  (I  do 
not  expect  to  get  a  cent  for  this  advertisement !). 

Our  beIove<l  Dr.  Lilienthal  once  said  in  a  lecture, ''  When  called 
to  see  a  sick  child  on  general  principles,  it  is  always  safe  to  onler  a 
bath,  because  many  times  it  is  indurated  ami  many  times  it  is  such 
a  treat,  as  the  child  never  had  one  before."  That  seems  exaggera- 
tion, but  early  in  my  practice  I  was  called  to  a  very  comfortable 
home  to  see  a  child  8  months  old  given  up  to  die  of  croup  by  an 
Old-School  doctor;  and  when  I  ordered  a  hot  bath  the  mother, 
grandmother,  and  nurse  all  informed  me  in  a  breath  that  the  babe 
was  '^  not  a  year  old,"  and  further  explained  that  they  had  always 
understooil  that  water  must  never  touch  the  Ixxly  of  a  child  under 
twelve  months.  I  superintended  a  thorough  bath,  while  the  family 
quaked  with  fear,  but  that  baby  is  now  alive,  and  I  have  taught  her 
to  tell  this  story. 

U|)on  one  occasion  I  was  calle<l  where  two  children  had  malignant 
diphtheria,  the  third  one  having  died.  The  attending  physician  was 
himself  taken  suddenly  sick  (and  I  did  not  blame  him  for  so  doing), 
when  I  was  called  to  take  charge  of  his  cases.  The  family  was  one 
of  wealth,  and  their  apartments  were  large  and  well  appointed  ;  still, 
I  could  not  quiet  an  odor  that  rose  above  all  other  smells,  nor  could 
I  quite  determine  its  origin.  The  closet  door  was  **  on  a  crack  "  and 
I  peered  in.  On  the  floor  lay  the  wearing  apparel  taken  three  days 
previous  from   the  dead   child,  and   which    the  distracted  mother 
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"could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  have  touched/'  Now,  T  ask,  of 
what  avail  would  medication  have  been  so  near  communication  with 
this  seething  heap  of  germ  culture?  It  all  took  time,  and  there  was 
danger  of  its  taking  our  vitality  also. 

Agaiu;  I  believe  we  are  too  apt  to  trust  too  largely  to  nurses.  I 
confess  a  good  nurse  helps  out  a  poor  doctor  wonderfully.  I  have 
seen  it  often  in  my  own  practice.  But  nurses  are  not  popes,  and 
they  may  be  human.  They  expect  us  to  direct  them,  and  if  we  fail 
to  do  so  the  blame  is  ours.  In  prescribing  for  children,  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  any  family  taint  or  predisposition  to  constitu- 
tional diseases,  and  point  at  the  hereditary  or  congenital  diseases  by 
way  of  the  acute  malady.  Thus  we  often  check  serious  ills  and  get 
no  credit  for  it  save  on  our  own  conscience  books^  which  our  account- 
ants never  balance. 

In  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases.  Homoeopathy  has  placed 
its  patrons  under  lasting  obligations  by  its  ability  to  cope  success- 
fully with  diseases  formerly  considered  fatal,  and  an  imperishable 
monument  is  reared  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  witness  to  the 
honesty,  learning,  and  industry  of  the  followers  of  Hahnemann. 
I  say  most  humbly,  "Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  " 
over  disease. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  be  humanitarians  as  well  as  scientists  in  our 
care  of  the  little  ones,  and  never  resort  to  surgery  in  croup  or  pleu- 
ritic eiTusions  until  we  have  conscientiously  asked  and  answered  the 
question:  would  we  risk  this  little  life  if  it  were  our  own  child  ?  It 
is  ours  to  sacrifice /or  our  clientele,  but  not  to  sacrifice  their  lives  on 
the  altar  of  experiment. 

The  future  is  ours,  and  so  is  the  continued  labor  which  alone  will 
keep  us  moving  onward.  Intelligence,  learning,  moral  integrity, 
and  personal  merit  will  be  recognized. 

So  tell  the  children,  O  my  brothers. 

To  sing  like  little  thruHhes  in  their  play, 
For  this  same  school  that  blessen  many  others, 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 
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PRE-NATAL  MEDICATION. 
By  Millie  J.  Chapman,  M.D^  Pittsbuboh,  Pa. 


The  education,  evangelization  and  more  thorough  civilization  of 
the  world  demands  strong,  healthy  people. 

A  large  percentage  of  all  children  born  cease  to  live  before  the 
fifth  year.  Of  those  surviving,  many  are  sufiering  from  disease 
which  unfits  them  for  usefulness.  If  by  any  means  we  may  increase 
the  standard  of  health  among  children  such  efibrts  make  us  public 
benefactors. 

The  knowledge  that  we  have  saved  a  sick  child  for  its  mother 
brings  as  great  reward  as  follows  a  brilliant  operation  ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  aided  the  mother  in  developing  a  strong,  well 
child  should  bring  increasing  interest  and  satisfaction. 

When  children  are  well-born  and  permitted  to  live  in  good  sur- 
roundings, having  correct  diet,  dress  and  care,  medication  is  uncalled 
for.  It  is  a  truism  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  thus  enter  life, 
but  of  the  hosts  as  we  meet  them  it  is  difiBoult  to  recognize  health  of 
infant  or  parent.  It  is  well  known  that  perfect  health  of  nerves  for 
the  mother  ensures  normal  position  and  presentation  of  the  foetus 
and  makes  lalx)r  a  physiological  process.  Humanity  as  yet  cannot 
all  claim  perfect  health  of  nerve  or  development,  and  we  oftener 
meet  an  abnormal  nervous  state  which  if  continued  leaves  a  lasting 
impress  upon  the  child.  Many  a  case  of  wakefulness  or  restless 
irritable  child  has  no  other  aetiology.  We  have  had  valuable  instruc- 
tion upon  '*  Preparation  for  Motherhood,"  but  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  every  child  has  two  parents,  and  disease  or  un- 
healthful  tendency  of  either  or  both  is  of  equal  importance  and 
should  receive  medical  supervision. 

Prophylactic  medicine  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Preserving 
health  is  more  desirable  for  the  individual  and  society  than  restoring 
health.  The  writings  of  Hahnemann  reveal  his  purpose  to  not  only 
cure  disease,  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  thereto.     Following  the 
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instructions  of  this  renowned  teacher  one  may  relie%^e  present  suffer- 
ing and  also  modify  the  blight  of  inheritance.  After  an  observation 
and  experience  of  years,  I  am  convinced  that  every  prescription  which 
corrects  an  idiosyncnisy  or  constitutional  disturbance^  contributes  to 
a  better  state  of  the  future  progeny. 

If  it  18  better  for  a  child  when  his  training  begins  a  century  be- 
fore his  birlh,  how  much  more  perfect  will  he  Iks  when  his  me^lica- 
tion  is  started  at  the  same  time.  If  such  training  and  treatment 
were  continued  for  a  few  generations  every  abnormal  condition 
might  be  corrected,  and  healthy  parentage  would  he  the  ride  instead 
of  the  exception.  It  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  for  woman 
to  sufTer  the  numerous  complications  of  pregnancy  for  medical  skill 
18  able  in  a  large  degree  to  modify  or  wholly  remove  the  painful 
states.  It  will  soon  be  recognized  tliat  medicine  should  be  adminis- 
tered, hoping  to  beneBt  the  coming  child.  We  can  offer  no  univer- 
sal panacea  for  inherited  ills  or  congenital  defects,  but  would  call 
your  attention  to  ttje  marked  iraprovement  poasible  to  many  cases. 

We  concluile  that  potentized  remedies  will  correct  anatomical  or 
structural  deficiencies  from  knowing  that  Calcarea  carb.  30  given 
in  the  morning,  and  Sulphur  30  in  the  evening,  two  weeks  out  of 
each  month  of  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  perfect,  hcaltfiy  child  where 
others  preceding  it  had  cleft  palate  or  hare  lip.  Calc.  phoe.  and 
SuL  given  as  above  during  seven  months  was  followed  by  a  perfect 
child  where  the  former  one  had  spina  bifida,  talipes  and  muscular 
weakness. 

Graphites,  Lachesis,  Apis  and  Petroleum  have  at  different  times 
not  only  relieved  the  suffering  of  |>regnant  women,  l*ut  so  changed 
the  embryo  and  developing  ftetus  that  the  unsightly  ec-zema  afflict- 
ing former  children  failed  to  appear.  Tuberculous  parents  having 
one  or  more  children  who  suffered  from  acute  hydrocephalus,  have 
later  receive<l  Calcarea  phos.,  Sil.  or  Sul.  during  the  term  and  these 
children  not  only  eseapetl  the  common  perils  of  dentition,  but  re- 
sisted the  fluatiog  germs  of  contagious  diseases,  even  the  Klebs- 
LoelHer  bacillus  tinding  no  habitation.  Able  writers  report  instances 
where  one  parent  contracted  syphilis  before  marriage  and  the  child- 
ren were  classed  as  premature  labors  or  still  births,  but  they  changed 
the  record  to  that  of  living  children  by  a  course  of  pre-natal  medi- 
cation. Wliiie  much  may  be  done  in  way  of  remedies  and  diet  for 
rachitis,  more  may  be  accomplished  by  medication  of  the  mother  be- 
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fore  the  chikrs  Uirlh,  giving  her  health  that  she  will  not  traosmU 
tendency  to  such  weakne^.     Injuries  do  not  develop  this  malsidy  t 
a  child  of  jierfect  health.     We  may  not  only  give  ante-partttm  m^d 
cation  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  ailments  developed  in  children  prevt 
onsly  born  as  the  celebraled  Von  Graovogl  advised,  but  by  litoel 
attention  we  may  secure  health  for  the  first  child.     We  would ,  tl 
pof^ible,  have  jvregnancy  begin  with  |ierfect  healthy  physical  an 
mental,  of  both  parents.     Human  i>erfection  does  not  exij^t^  but  we 
may  strive  for  it  by  removing  the  abnormal  conditions  as  wc  mrt 
I>ermilled,     She  may  not  be  the  greater  invalid^  but  we  have  mn 
frequent  opportunity   of  influetieiiig  the  mother's  system.     Eve 
evidence  of  disease  in  her  which  is  recognized  and  overcome  dun 
its  intra-uterine  existence  gives  the  infant  increased  advantage 
birth. 

If  conception  occur  where  marriage  was  prescribed  as  a  cure  fores 
luting  suffering  dependent  upon  inflammation  or  spasnioilic  nerr 
action,  we  may  expect  accidents  during  the  term  and  lying-tn  for 
the  mother,  and  many  nervous  disturbances  for  the  infant.     There 
is  a  form  of  infantile  paralysis  due  to  injury  of  the  nerves  of 
brachial  plexus,  caused  by  stretching  of  the  nerve-roots,  on  sooount^ 
of  the  position  of  the  head  during  labor     To  one  who  has  witooSBed 
a  faulty  presentation  restored  by  the  action  of  remedies  upon  nerves 
and  uterine  muscles,  this  calamity  Reeros  to  be  an  avoidable  one. 

We  approve  of  all  sanitary  and  hygienic  influences  for  the  coming 
mother;  would  be  glad  if  every  one  had  daily^  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities, both  sunshine  and  love,  for  these  make  her  willing  to  endure 
and  ablfe  to  meet  difBculties ;  but  combined  with  all  these,  and  greater 
in  power,  is  the  influence  of  the  truly  indicated  remedy*  In  physi- 
cal or  mental  irritation,  our  Materia  Medica,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, guides  ufi  to  measures  which  correct  for  tlie  time,  and  if  con- 
tinued cure  the  disease. 

Sometimes,  when  a  woman  becomes  conscious  that  she  is  pregnant, 
she  looks  forward  to  nearly  a  year  of  discomfort;  then,  a  j>eriod  of 
greater  sutiering  ending  in  death,  or,  if  not,  a  continuance  of  inval* 
idism,  increased  burdens  and  anxiety,  without  the  protection,  consid- 
eration, and  tenderness  of  her  life-companion  which  reconciles  many 
to  endure  the  inevitable,  and  in  her  agony  she  gives  expression  to 
the  aci'u mutated  unreasonableness  of  generatious  of  her  ancestoiB. 

The  mental  state  varies  from  a  generally  unhappy  condition  to 
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that  degree  of  insanity  which  makes  her  hate  the  coming  child,  and 
willing  to  risk  closing  her  own  life  to  accomplish  its  death  and  pre- 
mature delivery.  These  deep  emotions  impress  the  character  of  the 
child  she  fails  in  destroying,  and,  more  frequently  than  many  know, 
gives  bent  to  the  mind  of  a  cruel,  hard  character,  an  outcast  and 
murderer.  The  intensity  of  the  evil  may  be  increased  by  the  united 
purpose  of  both  parents  to  limit  foetal  life.  "Some  biogenic  particle 
goes  astray  and  through  transmission  impresses  its  moral  bias  upon 
the  erring  offspring." 

I  have  seen  so  often  the  action  of  our  remedies  remove  the  feelings 
of  hate,  dread  or  fear,  that  to  me  it  is  evident  we  need  only  a  closer 
study  of  indications,  and  their  application,  to  produce  a  surprisingly 
improved  condition  of  the  moral  tone  of  society.  If  half  the  time 
and  energy  spent  in  visiting  prisons  and  in  behalf  of  ex-convicts 
were  devoted  to  soothing,  making  comfortable,  and  curing  the  morbid 
fears  of  pregnant  women,  we  should  have  less  demand  for  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded,  children's  hospitals,  reform  schools,  and 
penitentiaries. 

If  we  would  have  health  of  the  whole  organism,  a  well-balanced, 
even  character,  every  organ  performing  its  function,  every  inclina- 
tion toward  normal  conduct,  we  cannot  too  early  begin  the  treatment 
of  these  morbid  feelings.  A  close  study  of  our  provings  enables  us 
to  see  a  similar  in  some  of  the  following  medicines,  which  you  will 
see  are  nerve  remedies  for  these  disturbances  or  neuroses  :  Actea  rac, 
Ars.  alb.,  Cham.,  Coffea,  Beil.,  Hyos.,  Stram.,  Nux  vom..  Plat.,  Ana- 
card.,  Magnesia  phos.,  and  Kali.  phos. 

Then,  we  would  have  pre-natal  medication  begun  with  the  birth 
of  the  parents,  and  wisely  continued  until  each  wife  in  full  develop- 
ment, free  from  disease,  with  active  brain  and  moral  strength,  is 
able  to  meet  wifehood  and  motherhood  with  never  a  term  in  the 
hospital  nor  attention  of  surgeon,  until  she  may  feed  her  own  child 
without  poisoning  its  system  or  morals,  or  exhausting  her  strength; 
and  until  each  husband  shall  have  brain,  nerve,  muscle,  and 
lymphatics  in  such  normal  action  that  he  will  not  transmit  weakness 
of  character  nor  seeds  of  death. 

Discussion. 

Geo.  B.  Peck,  M.D.  :  The  object  for  which  the  admirable  paper 
to  which  we  have  just  listened  was  written  commends  itself  to  all, 
while  the  possibility  of  its  accomplishment,  even  in  part,  and  the 
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efficacy  of  metliodfi  recommended  may  be  doiiottu   uy  many, 
reasonablcnciw,  therefore,  of  lis  teaching  aloue  rec|uire?*considerat  _ 

III  a  New  England  city,  in  Mayj  1848,  a  young  wife  lay  n(>on  i 
sick  bed  covered  with  the  cha^acte^i^tic  eru|>tion  of  meanles  in  its 
most  intense  form  from  head  to  foot,  and  expecting  hourly  the  ad- 
vent of  Irer  tirst-born.  The  husband  was  informed  he  could 
expect  the  preservation  of  either.  Promptly  on  time  a  girl  apf 
as  ro!?eate  hiied  a*i  the  parent.  The  daughter  fell  a  victim  to 
pathic  mediaition  three  montlis  prior  to  the  completion  of] 
twenty-third  year.  Tfie  mother  is  still  living.  Now,  if  it  was 
aible  for  morbific  gems  or  their  protliictH  to  enter  that  uterus 
prmluce  upon  its  inmate  the  same  phenomena  exhibited  upon! 
|)Os*<c8»(3r,  with  e»pial  rapidity, and  at  the  ^aiiie  time  it  can  be  no  ^ 
possible  for  our  finely  comminuted  preparations  to  [X!netrate  e<|uaUy 
deep  and  perform  their  appropriate  functions. 

But,  again,  we  know  that  growth  and  development  depend  ujwn 
that  intangible  something,  for  convenience  denominated  nerve  foree; 
that  variations  in  the  quality  or    intensity    produce  correspondj| 
variation  of  result;  that  even   maternal   mental  emotion   leave^r 
impre^  on  the  oHspritig.     We  also  know  that  we  have   povver 
j>roduce  variations  in  the  nerve  force  at  will  ;  that  we  can   pn* 
mental  imprtssions  at  wilL     Failure,  then^  to  apply  this   knowled^ 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  itidiflerence  to  the  new-born  or  to  professic 
incapacity. 

Regarding  the  particular  attenuations  rec-om mended  it  need 
be  said  that  too  many  obiter vations  have  been  made  and   recorded 
physiological    plienomena  and  drug  aggravations  product   by 
mcpopiitliic  preparations  above  the  twelfth  decimal   to    permit  ^JM 
doubt  of  its  efficiency  to  be  considered  reasonable.     It  may  be  a<J^H 
that  the  physician  who  prescribes  even  occasionally  any  preparawfl 
aU)ve  the  twelfth  decimal  attenuation  unwittingly  adds  his  endorse* 
ment  of  tliat  statement,  and  I  am  inclincHl  to  count  in  with  theo 
tho.^e  who  prescriL»e  above  the  sixth  decimal, 

I  conlially  and  fully  eudon*e  Dr  Chapraan^s  paper,  including  I 
reference  to  the  importance  of  paternal  raedicatioo.     **  Whutsott 
man  (or  woman)  st>ws  that  shall  he  (she)  also  reap! " 

Pmci:re  J,  B.  Waite,  M,1X  :  I  would  like  to  have  heard 
Chapman'fi  paper  before  beginning  my  speech,  I  would  like  to  have 
had  a  copy  of  it  and  committed  it  to  memory.  It  is  too  valuably 
lose  any  part  of  it.  The  father  of  medicine,  Eseulapiu?,  I i veil, 
are  told,  I  tliink,  somewhere  about  nine  hundred  years  before  Clu 
He  had  tive  children,  three  shus  and  two  daughters,  and  all  {\ 
children,  admiring  the  skill  of  their  father  in  me<licine,  took  to 
medicine,  the  whole  five,  the  sons  and  the  daughters.  From  ri^ 
three  sons  have  descended  all  the  doctors  of  the  world,  that  is,  ij^^ 
doctors.     There  weren't  women  doctors  then.     And  while  these  doe-  ' 
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tors  in  medlrioe  were  a  Irnig  time  getting  around,  you  st»e  ibe  woman 
has  got  tliere  jiv^t  the  Harne.  So  here  we  are  di^cended  from  these 
two  heautiiul  ilait^hters  of  E-ic'iiIapiiis  ;  the  one  believe*!  iti  preven- 
tive mnlieine,  and  the  other  in  eiirative  medicine.  I  did  not  read 
thftt  thefie  swter8  ever  eame  inro  collision  in  their  f^ractit-e,  but  their 
fame  hm  come  down  to  us*  Ilygeia,  tlie  beautiful  dangliter  of  E«- 
culapius,  advoc*ate*l  the  use  of  a  mc<Hcine  wfiieh  I  wouhl  like  to  ad- 
vocate for  pre-natal  mHlieulion.  It  is  the  blessed  sunshine,  the 
fresh  Imiiie,  tlie  eloan  heart,  and  the  l<»ving  kindness  and  tentier  mercy 
which  should  be  nliown  for  wife  and  ex|>eeted  mnlher.  These  are 
things  which  tell  upon  the  childien.  If  we  believe  in  the  trans- 
mission to  the  child  of  the  motlier's  qualities,  shall  we  not  also  be- 
lieve in  the  healthy  organization  of  the  mother  and  the  healthy  or- 
ganJy.ation  of  tlje  father  as  well,  l>ei'anse  the  lather  lias  something  to 
do  witli  these  things.  Very  little,  you  may  say  ;  however,  we  will 
give  him  <i'edit  for  what  he  has  to  do  in  the  matter.  Do  we  believe 
in  lobaeeo  liliudness,  in  tobacco  neurasthenia?  Sliall  we  not  iK'lieve 
that  the^e  diseases  are  transmitted  to  the  child,  and  shall  we  say  that 
any  wife  has  her  husband's  full  share  of  kindness  who  is  brought  up 
in  the  air  of  (he  vile  perfumes  of  tohacc(»?  It  is  ^Miisoning  not 
only  the  husl)ands,  hut  the  wives  and  tlie  children  of  this  land. 
Do  we  believe  in  tea  and  coffee  neurastlienia?  Then  shall  we  be- 
lieve that  the  mothers  who  are  sipping  tea  and  c(»tiee,  who  do  not 
take  their  food,  and  who  cannot  get  through  the  day  without  a  cup 
of  strong  coffee  in  the  morning  can  not  Iw  eitpected  to  rear  chil- 
dren strong,  vigorous  and  4icalthy.  Shall  we  not  expect  them  to 
l»e  •*  bundles  of  nerves?*'  I  have  looked  at  mothers,  and  have  j^een 
thera  so  proud  over  their  ehihlren,  l)eautifully  dressed,  ami  they  say, 
**  My  little  girl  is  snclt  a  nervous  little  thing  that  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  her.*' 

Dr.  Clia|>nmn*8  paper  is  very  much  to  the  point.  The  medication, 
or  the  teachings  of  Hygeia,  ought  to  have  Ix^gun  in  the  mother  of  the 
mother  of  tliis  child  one  lHin<lre<l  years  ago.  This  is  the  dwtor  1 
am  speaking  for  now.  The  other  daughter  of  K-ciilapius — 1  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  do  not  remember  her  name — is  immortalized  in  a 
tree,  the  leaves  and  Imrk  and  flowers  and  fruit  of  which  are  for  the 
healing  (*f  the  nations*  I  sup{>ose  the  use  of  this  tree  must  have  been 
to  prt»vent  disease,  and  it  is  used  by  the  Ilomo^opathic  school,  be- 
cause we  cure  all  the  diseases  that  are  curable.  And  so  it  may  be 
necessary;  in<leid,  it  is  f|uite  necessary,  to  prescribe  remedies  for 
tlie  mothei^s  of  unborn  ehihlren. 

Profesj^or  Lilicntlial  says,  that  cocaine  and  sulphur  will  save  more 
children  than  all  other  remedies  put  together.  We  must  not  forget 
these  reme<lics.  Silicia,  Gelseminm,  etc.,  we  will  not  forget ;  neither 
will  we  forget  the  remedies  for  tfiose  diseases  wliich  are  inherited, 
but  will  prescribe  for  every  mother  the  things  which  we  have  tried 
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to  emphasize  to-day;  and  we  would  prescribe,  if  we  knew  etioajrh, 
th«^  Homoeopatluc  drug  which  would  remove  the  sordid  t:iindilion  in 
a  mother  and  help  her.  I  believe  that  ehildren  are  born  to  live,  not 
to  die  J  and  the  fact  that  one-half  the  children  of  the  world  Hictnimh 
before  they  are  five  yenr.-^  of  age  is  a  terrible  comraentary  on  oKxlera 
civilizntion. 

R*  W,  James,  M.D.  :  I  am  much  in  favor  of  this  latter  danghtrr 
of  E<culapiu8.     1  ara  very  thoroughly  in  love  with  the  first  one  that 
Dr.  Waite  has  spoken  of,  simply  l>ecause  she  was  in  fiivur  of  hygi- 
enic measures.     If  we  are  going  to   make  a  good,  fiealtliv   fiiture 
nation,  we  must  begin  our  hvgienie  measures  in  all  our  surrounding. 
Sanitary  wienee  is  d«»ing  good  work,  but  it  deal«  with  the  external 
world.     It  givi's  ns  gotwl  houses  to  li%-e  in,  gr.otl  air  to  breathe,  pmA 
frurrounilings  in  every  way.     Thnt  is  all  very  good,  but  the  founda* 
tion  of  health  mutt  l>e  laid  alBO  by  placing  good,  healthy  matters  in 
the  tissues  of  tfie  human  system,  and  w^e  are  not  going  to  do  that 
unless  we  give  the  proper  medicine**.     Give  the  system  af  a  moibor  I 
good  bluol ;  make  the  cells  act  in  harmony  ;  make  the  oervoua  sy*- j 
tern  act  properly  upon  these  cells  and  upon  the^e  tissues^. 

I  hxik  forward  to  the  time  when  di**easkes  may  be  annihilated;! 
when  tfie  hnnian  race  may  reach  that  point  of  millennial  health  tliat 
we  sshall  be  exempt  from  disease.     We  shall  do  it,  if  at  all,  i>y  anni- 
hilating one  disease  after  another,  and  then  our  mission  a«<  physician?i] 
will  be  ended. 

W.  P,  Mct'RACKEN,  M.D, :  I  ara  not  foolish  enonsrh  to  think  Ij 
ran  dis<niss  a   paper  that   I   have  not  reail.     Henry  Ward  lieecherj 
once  said,  when  ask  etl   for  his   rules  for  longevity:  **  Choose  youfj 
father  and  mother;"  and  I  think  tliat  is  what  one  would  have  to  da\ 
to  be  ver^  long-li%'ed.     I  remember  a  case  where  the  mother,  during] 
gestation,  shut  herself  up  in  lier  own  house  and  refused  to  go  out 
upon   the  street.     Now,  we  cannot  alter   GtMl's   plan  of  creation,^ 
and   the  man   or  woman   who  sneers  at  or  ridiciites  a  woman  on 
the  street  or  anywhere,  who  is  fulfilling  the  law  of  God,  is  not  fit 
to  be  upon  this  earth*     She  cannot,  probably,  brin^^   forth   an  in-^ 
tellectUHlly  nor  physically  strong  man  or  woman,  and  l»e  shut  up  inB 
a  house  during  the  nine  months  before  confinement.     Then  1  wnuld 
make  a  strong  cry  against  the  dress  of  woman  at  that  time.     Many 
women  think  that  if  they  are  tightly  lac^d  around  the   waht,  and<j 
keep  tiieir  waist-measure  as  usual,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.     IH 
think  more  can  l>e  done  by  dressing  than  any  one  thing,  and  then] 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  biithing  an<l  goofi,  common-sense  diet,  and  ' 
I  don^t  believe  there  would  be  much  neeil  for  medication, 

G.  W.  Bow  EN,  M,D.:  The  first  ten  years  of  a  doctor's  life  he  has  to 
learn  what  he  doesn't  know,  and  establish  his  reputation  as  a  phvs- 
ician.  In  the  next  ten  years  he  works  for  pay.  I  have  passed  thiwe 
years,  and  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  learning  how  we  nin 
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cure  the  results  of  a  father's  indiscretion  and  of  a  mother's  sensitive- 
ness. If  the  weakness  is  Inflow  the  belt,  Sepia  will  remedy  that 
surely.  If  there  are  dyspeptic  troubles,  Nux  vomica  and  Belladonna 
will  prevent  it.  Consumption  we  can  guard  against  by  Bryonia  and 
Caharea,  etc.  In  weak  heart,  we  can  obtain  benefit  from  Belladonna 
and  Arsenic,  and,  perhaps,  Calcarea ;  and  so  on,  through  the  list  of 
parental  ailments. 

Alfred  E.  Hawkfs,  M.D.,of  Liverpool,  England  :  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  papers  that  we  have  had  during  the 
Congress;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  such  a  thoroughly  Homoeo- 
imthic  paper.  Of  course,  I  don't  think  that  hygeia  can  be  neglected 
for  one  moment.  What  I  will  say  will  be  chiefly  on  ante-natal 
medication.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  five  families  in  as  many 
minutes.  One  disease  has  not  been  referred  to  this  morning — laryn- 
gismus stridulus.  In  one  family,  three  children  had  died  of  it,  and 
I  was  called  in  to  see  the  fourth  child.  Cuprum,  etc.,  were  tried, 
but  the  child  died.  During  the  fifth  pregnancy  I  had  early  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  Calcarea  and  Sulphur,  and  in  the  sixth  pregnancy 
the  same  course  was  followed,  and  to-day  that  woman  has  two  healthy 
children  of  which  she  is  thoroughly  proud.  Since  that  time  I  have 
save<l  others.  In  another  case  of  trouble  of  the  bladder,  a  record  of 
which  you  will  find  in  this  month's  Review,  the  child,  a  boy  of  two 
or  three,  had  tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder.  That  was  diagnosed 
by  Reginald  Harrison,  who  assisted  me,  and  the  child  was  cured  of 
it  by  Calcarea  alone.  The  mother  was  given  it,  and  the  next  child 
was  perfectly  healthy.  Another  child  was  born  rachitic.  The  mother 
was  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  next  child  was  born  perfectly 
healthy ;  the  third  child,  the  mother  not  having  received  treatment, 
was  born  rachitic.  During  the  fourth  pregnancy  I  had  full  sway, 
and  treated  the  mother  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  fourth  child  was 
absolutely  healthy. 

J.  H.  IIenry,  M.D.,  of  Alabama:  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to- 
day, to  see  this  quasticm  discussed  in  the  light  of  Homoeopathy.  Take 
a  series  of  abortions  in  a  family ;  we  commencetl  with  our  reme^lies 
as  high  as  the  thirtieth,  and  we  followed  Hahnemann's  treatment.  I 
will  say,  I  have  seen  more  fatality  with  men  who  offered  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  cure  of  their  children,  and  where  every  single  rule 
of  hygiene  was  carried  out;  the  drainage  was  perfect,  the  house 
upon  the  mountain  top;  and  I  have  seen  six  children  lie  down  in 
one  family  and  die,  one  after  another,  with  every  hygienic  principle 
carried  out  for  years.  I  remember  one  case,  where  a  man  says  to  the 
doctor,  "  Here  is  a  check  for  a  million  dollars  if  you  will  cure  my 
last  child."  Every  sanitary  measure  was  carried  out,  but  the  child 
died.  Coca  is  the  remedy  that  it  seems  to  me  the  Homceopathic  phy- 
sicians have  forgotten.  Muller,  of  Leipsic,  published  in  the  British 
Journal^  of  October,  1857,  49  pages  upon  Coca,  and  he  expresses 
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the  opinion  that,  in  tlie  nervous  diseases  of  children,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  remedies.  He  speaks  of  the  benefit  of  dropping  it  in 
the  eye,  and  producing  a  partial  deadness.  The  allopathic  physicians 
have  taken  that  up,  and  published  it  as  something  new. 

J.  A.  Whitma n.  M.D.,  of  South  Carolina :  Every  one  has  a  hobbv, 
but  you  havn't  hit  my  hobby,  and  that  is  diet.  What  is  medicine  if 
we  don't  iiave  food?  If  the  mother  does  not  have  the  proper  nu- 
triment for  her  child,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  child  ?  I  think  we 
should  look  to  the  table  for  a  great  deal  of  benefit,  as  this  is  lost 
sight  of  more  than  anything  I  know  of. 

W.  P.  McCkackex,  M.I). :  I  beg  your  pardon  for  rising  again.  I 
would  like  to  say  one  word  to  the  philosopher  who  has  come  very 
near  to  the  Creator  in  his  work.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him 
that  if  he  would  teach  the  husband  of  a  pregnant  woman  how  to 
control  himself,  it  is  a  surer  preventive  of  evil  than  Mercuriu^!>. 

A.  M.  DuFFiELD.  M.D. :  There  is  one  |>oint  that  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  pre-natal  treat- 
ment for  easy  child-birth.  There  are  some  children  who  are  bom 
with  veiy  little  vitality,  when  treatment  has  been  employed  to  pre- 
vent hardening  of  the  foetal  bones.  I  wi^^h  to  add  my  word  of  warn- 
ing in  carrying  this  treatment  out.  I  had,  two  years  a£^,  a  little 
one  come  to  this  world,  and  it  has  bc*en  s'ck  ever  since.  The  starv- 
ing of  the  osseous  tissue  has  had  s«uch  an  impression  upon  its  body 
that  it  will  never  amount  to  anything.  The  treatment,  prior  to  labor, 
had  the  desired  effect.  In  two  cases,  prior  to  this,  the  mother  was  a 
great  sufferer,  but  in  this  third  case  the  mother  abstained  from  all 
those  articles  of  diet  which  would  favor  osseous  development,  and 
the  result  to  the  little  one  was  starvation. 
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RACHITIS. 
By  Robert  N.  Tooker,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Ilu 


I  KNOW  of  no  disease  in  the  whole  list  of  human  ailments  more 
interesting  than  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  essay,  wliether 
it  l)e  considered  from  a  pathological,  an  historical,  or  a  clinical  point 
of  view.  Here  we  have  a  diseab-e  common  to  all  nations,  climes, 
and  kindred,  with  symptoms,  phases,  and  features  that  ate  plainly 
recognized  the  world  over;  a  disease  which,  while  rarely  fatal,  pro- 
dnces  serious  and  irreparable  ravages  in  the  framework  of  the  organ- 
ism, which  in  its  advanced  stages  affects  every  organ  and  every  tis- 
sue in  the  body ;  stunting  the  growth  of  the  young,  a  blemish  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  mature,  a  serious  menace  to  maternity  from  dis- 
tortion of  the  pelvis;  a  disease  whose  effects  we  are  powerless  to 
overcome,  and  yet  one  which  is  conceded  by  all  authorities  to  be 
easily  preventable.  Such  is  a  brief  and  partial  description  of  the 
affection  to  which  I  invite  your  attention.  I  shall  waste  no  time 
in  describing  the  features  of  well-marked  cases.  Its  pigeon- 
breasted,  narrow-chested,  bow-legged  victims  are  common  sights  in 
every  land,  and  their  clinical  history  is  familiar  to  every  physician. 
I  shall  not  spend  your  time  either  in  a  discussion  of  controverted 
points,  such  as  heredity,  syphilitic  complications,  etc. 

I  desire  rather  to  point  out,  as  clearly  as  I  may,  the  early  symp- 
toms by  which  the  rachitic  cachexia  may  be  recognized  before  any 
serious  damage  is  done  to  the  organism,  and  which,  to  my  mind, 
have  been  ignored  or  treated  carelessly  by  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject;  and  then  to  give  you  what  my  own  experience  has 
taught  me  to  regard  a  specific  means  of  averting  all  harm  by 
promptly  arresting  the  progress  of  those  symptoms,  as  well  as  abort- 
ing the  disease  itself. 

However  we  may  regard  rachitis  from  a  controversial  standpoint; 
however  so  many  factors  may  be  considered  as  entering  into  the 
setiology  of  a  given  ca«e,  all  authorities  are  agreed  upon  one  point, 
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viz.,  that  the  one  factor  that  enters  prominently  into  every  case  is  the 
factor  of  defective  food.  It  matters  not  whether  tlie  rachitic  child 
has  been  nurse<I  at  the  breast  or  bottle-fed,  the  one  indictment  that 
cannot  be  quashed,  the  one  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  is  the  insuf- 
ficiency or  inefficiency  of  the  food  supply.  In  the  beginning  of 
every  cape  of  rickets  there  is  somewhere  a  fault  thai  amounts  to  a 
failure  in  the  matter  of  alimentation.  The  nouri.shinent  does  not 
nourish.  Some  essential  element  necessary  to  the  economy  is  either 
al)sent  or  is  presented  in  a  form  which  is  ineffective.  With  a  rav- 
enous appetite  there  is  lack  of  normal  growth.  With  abundance  of 
aliment  there  is  perverted  nutrition.  Abundance  does  not  satisfy; 
there  is  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  When  breast-fed  chil- 
dren develop  the  rachitic  habit  it  is  usually  due  to  prolonged  lacta- 
tion, and  it  is  of  nurselings  that  I  desire  fir^t  to  speak.  In  doing 
so,  the  necessity  of  brevity  must  excuse  my  apparent  dogmatism. 

Now  there  are  certain  facts  regarding  lactation  that  have  a  bearing 
on  this  subject,  and  these  facts  are  so  frequently  observed  as  to  be 
incontrovertible. 

First.  The  health  of  the  mother  and  the  abundance  of  her  milk 
is  not  always  a  reliable  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  nutritive 
qualities.  In  other  words,  there  are  many  women  in  perfect  health 
and  with  an  ample  supply  of  milk  who  cannot  successfully  nurse 
their  offspring. 

Second.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  to  which  there  are  few  if  any  ex- 
ceptions, that  every  nursing  woman's  milk  begins  to  deteriorate  in 
quality  after  she  has  nursed  for  a  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  or 
twelve  months,  and  this  deterioration  progresses  steadily,  what- 
ever may  be  her  general  health,  until  she  ceases  to  perform  the  func- 
tion. 

Now  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  rachitis  is  far  more  common 
among  bottle-fed  than  breast-fed  children,  it  still  does  occur  among 
children*  who  are  nursed  at  the  breast,  and  is  very  much  more  com- 
mon among  those  who  are  nursed  into  the  second  year.  Indeed, 
statistics  show  indubitably  that  there  is  a  direct  and  proportionate 
relationship  between  prolongeil  lactation  and  rachitis.  I  know  of 
no  accurate  means  of  ascertaining  the  time  when  the  milk  begins 
to  deteriorate  in  a  given  case  by  any  chemical,  microscopical,  or  me- 
chanical test. 

The  time  unquestionably  varies  with  different  women  and  with 
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the  same  woman  at  different  times,  but  I  am  satisfied  from  personal 
observation  that  with  American  women,  especially  with  those  living 
in  the  large  cities,  the  time  of  beginning  deterioration  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, less  than  twelve  months.  In  some  cases  it  may  occur  as  early 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  As  soon  as  the  milk  begins  to  dete- 
riorate the  child  feels  it.  The  evidences  of  mal-nutrition  are  soon 
manifested,  and  to  the  experience<l  physician  the  signs  are  unmistak- 
able. Its  body  may  still  be  plump  and  its  color  normal.  Its  bowels 
may  be  regular  and  its  appetite  unimpaired.  It  may  not  as  yet 
show  any  marked  changes  in  temper  or  reluctance  to  being  fondled. 
Long  before  there  are  any  signs  of  articular  enlargements  anywhere; 
long  before  there  is  any  development  of  a  "rachitic  rosary;'*  long 
before  there  is  any  flattening  of  the  cranial  bones  or  incipient  cranio- 
tabes,  there  are  symptoms  of  unmistakable  import  if  only  they  are 
given  their  true  significance.  The  first  of  these  signs  to  appear 
usually  is  habitual  sweating  of  the  head  while  sleeping.  Cranial 
perspiration  during  sleep,  and  especially  during  the  day-naps,  is 
always  ominous.  It  may  not  always  point  to  rickets,  but  it  is  always 
a  dyscrasia. 

But  the  most  significant  and  certain  of  the  early  signs  of  impend- 
ing rickets  is  found  in  the  delayed  evolution  of  the  teeth.  I  do  not 
refer  altogether  to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  although  this  has  its 
significance,  but  to  the  whole  phenomena  of  teething.  A  perfectly 
healthy  child  should  show  some  of  the  usual  signs  which  accompany 
this  process  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  If  this  age  be  reached,  and 
there  be  no  increase  of  the  salivary  secretion  ;  no  tumefaction  of  the 
sums;  no  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  with  sug- 
gestive actions  pointing  to  the  mouth  as  its  seat;  if,  in  a  word,  there 
is  no  change  in  the  inner  contour  of  the  jaw  indicative  of  activity 
there ;  and  if  this  condition  goes  on  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  month, 
the  watchful  physician  should  be  on  his  guard.  If,  in  addition, 
cranial  |)erspiration  is  present  whenever  the  child  slumbers;  and 
further,  if  the  mental  condition,  the  settled  characteristic  melancholy, 
is  apparent,  we  need  not  wait  for  further  development  to  diagnose 
the  disease. 

Another  symptom  connected  with  teething  is  often  present  in 
children  in  whom  the  disease  has  started,  after  one  or  more  teeth 
have  erupted.  It  is  the  prolonged  interval  that  elapses  between  the 
cutting  of  single  teeth  or  pairs  of  them.     These  intervals  are,  as  a 
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role,  reasonably  regular  in  healthy  children,  and  any  nnusoal  delay 
in  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  tooth  e\'olution  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

When  these  eonditions  are  recognized,  rt  is  neither  aD  act  of  pru- 
dence or  wisdom  to  delay  a  radical  cliange  of  diet.  The  cbild  should 
lie  taken  from  the  breast  at  once  and  placed  on  artiBcial  food.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  given  systematically  and  persistently  the 
indicated  Homeopathic  remedy.  Our  pharmacopo»a  is  rich  in  rem 
edies  of  untold  value  in  these  cases.  Mereuriua  SolubiliSf  CbMiicum, 
Asafceiida,  Silieea  and  Sufphur  have  all  been  given  successfully  in 
appropriate  cases,  besides  many  more  which  I  need  not  name.  But 
the  remedy  of  all  remedies — the  one  which  is  in  the  truest  sense 
Homoeopathic  to  the  typical  case  of  rachitis  in  all  its  stages  and 
phases ;  the  one  reme<ly  to  be  first  thoun^ht  of  in  the  incipiency  of 
the  disease ;  the  remedy  which,  in  itself,  is  a  standing  monument  to 
the  genius  of  him  who  gave  to  the  worNl  the  immortal  aphorism, 
^^  Bimilia  similibus  curantur'* — is  Phosphorus.  Whoever  reads  a 
proving  of  PhosplK>rus,  reads  a  description  of  the  essential  features 
of  rachitis.  Even  in  the  cases  of  |>oisoni ng  from  this  drug,  there  i:* 
much  that  is  .sugt^stive  of  its  disease  similimum.  Phosphorus  has 
produced  osteo-malachia  in  the  adult,  a  diseaseil  condition  which,  in 
its  course  and  nature,  is  almost  identical  with  the  rachitis  of  infancy. 
But  clinical  experience  shows  that  we  do  not  get  the  l)est  value  of 
Phosphorus  when  we  give  it  in  its  simple  and  direct  form.  It  com- 
bines too  readily  with  oxygen  to  form  Phosphoric  acid  for  it  to  serve 
our  use.  By  a<lding  it  to  lime,  however,  and  forming  our  Calcarea 
))hosphorica,  we  have  a  remedy  for  rachitis />ar  exeelience,  Calcarea 
j>ho.<phorica  covers  more  completely  than  any  other  single  remedy 
the  full  pitrture  of  a  typical  case  of  this  disease.  It  has  l>oth  fwita- 
nelles  o|)en^  tardy  dentition,  sweating  of  the  head,  the  pot-bellie<l 
abdomen,  indis|v>sition  to  being  handled,  the  settled  melancholy,  the 
soft,  spongy  condition  of  tlie  bones;  and,  indeed,  tlie  whole  catalogue 
of  symptoms  with  which  you  are  so  familiar.  Many  of  these  symp- 
toms are  also  covered  by  Calcarea  carbonica,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  and  fulnef^s.  Comparing  the  two  drugs,  I  should  say  that 
Calttirea  carlx>nica  meets  more  quickly  the  objective  symptoms,  while 
Cak^area  phosphorica  more  its  subjective  ones.  lu  other  words,  the 
first  acts  on  the  blood  and  the  soft  tissues,  while  the  other  affects  the 
osseous  and  the  harder  tissues.  The  one  acts  superficially,  the  other 
more  profoundly. 
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But  medicine  alone  will  not  cure  rachitis.  The  treatment  must 
be  hygienic  and  dietetic,  as  well  as  medicinal.  As  we  have  seen 
already,  the  original  setiological  factor  always  present  in  the  disease 
is  defective  food.  This  defect  must  l)e  corrected.  The  food  must 
be  changed.  Cow's  milk,  as  an  exclusive  diet,  is,  in  the«^  cases,  in- 
admissible. Its  tendency  to  form  lactic  acid  simply  feeds  the  morbid 
condition.  All  foods  requiring  an  addition  of  sugar  to  make  them 
palatable  are  injurious  for  the  same  reason.  If  you  take  an  atom  of 
sugar  and  split  it  in  two,  you  get,  as  a  result,  an  atom  of  lactic  acid 
and  an  atom  of  alcohol.  But  lactic  acid  is  already  in  excess  in  the 
blood,  and  is  creating  mischief  in  all  the  tissues.  To  add  more  is  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame.  For  this  reason  all  starchy  foods  are  perni- 
cious, and  this  is  why  the  great  majority  of  the  so-called  "  Iwiby 
foods"  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  cases. 

Undoubtedly,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal  substitute  for  human 
milk,  and  certainly  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  rachitic 
child,  is  the  dextrinized  food  of  Liebig.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
food  all  of  the  starch  of  its  constituents — wheat  and  malted  barley 
— is  transformed  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar.  It  therefore  re- 
quires no  additional  sweetening.  Being  prepared  from  the  entire 
grain,  it  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  other  earthy  salts  aud  all  needed 
nitrogenous  matters. 

There  are  various  preparations  of  malted  foods  in  the  market,  but 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  prefer  that  known  as  Mellin's  food  to  any 
other.  Perhaps  my  preference  for  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
more  familiar  with  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  nearly  twenty  years 
that  I  have  used  Mellin's  food  I  have  never  seen  a  child  become 
rachitic  under  it,  while  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  that  had  become 
rickety  under  other  foods  restored  to  sound  health  by  its  use.  It  is 
more  highly  dextriuized  than  any  other  of  the  malted  foods,  and  is 
more  uniform  in  its  preparation.  When  mixed*with  cow's  milk  in 
due  proportion,  it  fulfils  every  requirement  for  the  full  nutrition  of 
a  healthy  child. 

The  brief  time  allotted  to  me  precludes  a  scientific  comparison  of 
different  foods  or  even  a  mention  of  them.  I  have  made  no  attempt 
to  exhahst  the  subject  which  is  here  presented  either  in  the  matter 
of  food  or  other  aspects,  but  only  to  draw  attention  to  certain  points 
that  to  my  mind  needed  emphasis,  and  to  record  my  personal 
experience  and  individual  observation  in  the  matter  of  thera^ 
peutic  and  dietetic  treatment. 
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Dlsccssion. 

B.  W.  James,  M.D.:  This  is  one  of  the  diseases  that  will  come 
under  my  idea  of  annihilation.  I  apprehend  that  the  disease  does 
not  always  originate  from  an  insufficient  amount  of  nourishment 
There  seems  to  be  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  body  which  re- 
quires a  remedy.  We  must  endeavor  to  cure  the  disease  as  we  find 
it.  The  symptoms  are:  Sweating  of  the  head  ;  great  irregularity  ia 
teething,  showing  that  the  osseous  structure  is  not  getting  its  proper 
amount  of  material  for  building  up  the  teeth  ;  and  then  there  is  like- 
wise a  determination  of  too  much  or  too  little  material  to  one  struc- 
ture or  another.  In  the  application  of  our  remedies  we  endeavor  to 
harmonize  all  the  tissues  and  make  them  go  on  as  nature  intended 
throughout  the  economy.  In  regard  to  the  l)est  remedy,  I  fully  co- 
incide that  it  is  Phosphorus.  I  have  l>een  in  the  habit  of  giving 
Oalcarea  phos.,  which  answers  every  purpose,  and  is  perhaps  better 
in  many  cases.  Frequently  the  glands  of  the  intestinal  tract  are  in- 
volved, and  those  of  the  neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body  greatly 
disturbe<1,  and  CaUarea  carb.  is  a  magnificent  remedy  in  that  condi- 
tion. An  excellent  reme<1y,  where  anaemia  exists,  is  Baryta  carb. 
Sulphur  is  an  admirable  remedy  to  add  to  the  Calcarea.  In  many 
casas  all  our  eflTorts  will  not  enable  us  to  change  the  condition  of  the 
system,  and  yet  in  many  cases  we  ain  do  a  great  amount  of  goixl  by 
adoptintr  Homoeopathic  treatment. 

Dk.  DL'FFIp:i.1)  :  I  had  a  case  in  my  student  days  which  was  a 
very  go(xl  illustration  of  this  rachitic  condition.  It  was  a  negro  boy 
of  4  years.  He  was  unable  to  stand  ;  his  legs  were  l)owecl  and 
crosse<l,  and  he  had  a  very  large  head  on  a  very  little  neck.  There 
was  a  hole  through  the  sj)inal  column,  and  the  soft  matter  could  be 
touched  with  the  finger.  II is  pulse  was  204  and  his  temj>erature 
105,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  so  pronounced  that  you  could 
.see  it  through  the  chest  wall.  Physicians  of  the  opposite  school  said 
he  could  not  live  twenty-four  hours.  I  had  heard  the  lectures  on 
Calcarea  carb.  and  used  it  then.  The  next  day  I  found  my  little 
patient  was  better,  and  as  I  went,  day  by  day,  he  improved,  until, 
finally,  in  the  course  of  six  months  he  was  able  to  stand  up  and  get 
around  by  holding  on  the  chairs.  I  gave  the  Calcarea  carb.  in  the 
third  decimal  trituration,  at  first  once  an  hour  and  then  once  in  three 
hours,  and  then  every  other  day. 

C.  I).  Crank,  M.D.  :  I  think  one  mistake  lies  in  the  fact  that 
rachitis  is  not  recognized  early  enough.  I  will  give  you  three  symp- 
toms in  recognizing  this  disea-e:  first,  a  i>eculiar  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose;  second,  a  peculiar  wakefulness  and  restlessness  at 
night — touch  the  crib  and  the  child  will  start;  third,  the  sweating 
of  the  head.  It  may  be  rachitis;  it  m  ly  l>e  tabes  mesenterica.  If 
the  child  lives  long  enouj:h,  it  may  be  epilepsy.  If  you  wait  until 
the  trouble  is  developed,  you  will  have  difficulty  in  treating  it.     Cal- 
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carea  phew,  is  a  grand  renie<ly,  and  there  is  another  which  I  resort  to 
successfully.  It  is  not  medicine  but  food  that  fee<ls  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. I  refer  to  oil.  Rub  the  chihl  with  the  best  Olive  oil,  and  feed 
it  Coil-liver  oil  to  build  up  its  little  organism. 

R.  N.  TooKER,  M.D. :  I  am  rather  disappointed  that  no  one  has 
taken  exception  to  some  sfcitements  in  my  paper.  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  in  the  paper,  that  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  for  the  aver- 
age Ameriain  woman  to  nurse  her  babe  beyond  twelve  months.  Her 
milk  then  becomes  thin  and  watery,  and  the  babe  should  not  be 
nursed  through  the  second  summer.  We  have  artificial  foods  that 
will  be  far  better  substitutes. 

Now  let  me  enter  protest  against  another  practice  I  find  common 
among  physicians,  and  that  is  correcting  the  acidity  of  the  milk  by 
keeping  the  milk  in  an  alkaline  condition  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
water.  It  is  a  very  irrational  practice.  If  you  want  to  correct  the 
acidity,  give  soda,  which  is  far  l)etter  than  lime-water. 

When  the  chairman  solicited  a  |)aper  from  me,  she  limited  me  to 
fifteen  minutes;  and  so,  when  I  got  to  the  matter  of  food,  I  found 
I  had  only  a  minute  left  to  discuss  it.  If  I  had  had  time,  I  would 
have  mentioned  other  foods  that  I  regard  very  highly. 
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THE  AWKWARD  GAIT  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  Sidney  F.  Wilcox,  M.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  DESIRE  to  call  attention  to  a  class  of  cases  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
much  neglected.  These  cases  are  the  children  who  walk  awk- 
ward ly,  with  toes  turned  in  and  knees  knocking  together,  but  not 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  induce  the  parents  to  seek  surgical  advice. 

This  awkward,  shuffling  gait  is  generally  attributed  to  laziness  or 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  child,  who  may  be  constantly  lectured 
on  the  subject  and  told  to  turn  out  his  toes,  which  he  may  do  for  a 
short  time  in  a  constrained  manner,  with  hands  spread  out  as  though 
he  was  trying  to  walk  and  balance  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 
Frequently,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  parent  or  nurse,  the  child 
may  with  difficulty  maintain  a  correct  position,  but  the  moment  his 
attention  is  diverted  the  bad  position  is  resumed,  or,  if  very  much 
wearied  by  a  long  walk  or  other  exercise,  the  deformity  (for  such  it 
becomes  then)  will  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  toeing-in  is  not  the  only  form  of  the  trouble,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  combined  with  a  partially  flexed  knee. 
Sometimes  the  toes,  instead  of  turning  in,  turn  out,  and  the  arch  of 
the  foot  is  depressed. 

The  general  belief  is  that  the  child  will  outgrow  the  trouble,  and 
to  a  great  extent,  as  he  grows  older  and  becomes  more  self-conscious, 
he  does  manage  to  conceal  it,  but  neither  the  cause  nor  the  difficulty 
itself  becomes  entirely  removed.  As  the  child  grows  older,  he  l)e- 
comes  ashamed  of  his  crooked  legs  and  awkward  gait,  and  makes  an 
effi)rt  to  correct  them,  but  he  does  it  at  the  expense  of  unusual  fatigue 
and  a  strain  upon  weakened  muscles. 

The  cause  of  the  difficulty  under  consideration  is  that  there  is  an 
unequal  balance  of  muscular  power  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
limbs.  Either  through  some  prenatal  influence  or  some  condition 
developing  subsequent  to  birth,  the  muscles  of  one  or  more  grou|is 
become  partially  enervated;    in  other  words,  partially  paralyzed. 
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This  term  is  perhaps  too  strong  to  apply  to  this  condition  ;  probably 
the  terra  weakened  muscles  is  better.  At  any  rate,  whichever  term 
is  applied,  the  fact  remains  that  the  weakened  muscles  fail  to  do 
their  whole  duty,  and  the  consequence  is  the  bad  position  and  awk- 
ward gait  before  mentioned.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  the 
position  may  be  corrected  and  remain  go  as  long  as  this  stimulus  is 
acting  or  until  over-fatigued,  when  the  muscles  give  up  in  despair 
and  l)ecome  more  relaxed  than  ever.  I  have  seen  a  child  who  had  a 
moderate  degree  of  toeing-in  under  ordinary  conditions  become  abso- 
lutely deformed  on  returning  weary  from  a  picnic,  and  the  feet  so 
Imdly  turned  in  that  in  walking  he  raised  one  foot  over  the  other  to 
avoid  hitting  them  together. 

The  study  of  the  reflexes  and  causes  of  nervous  and  muscular 
strains  are  now  being  actively  pursued  by  the  profession,  and  why 
not  pay  some  attention  to  the  condition  here  presented.  The  nervous 
irritation  induced  by  unequal  muscular  balance  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles, and  the  refle«  irritation  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  sphincter 
muscles,  will  doubtless  be  considered  at  this  meeting,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  human  system  is  a  confederaton  of  part«^,  and  a 
weakness  in  one  part  weakens  the  whole,  and  that  anything  which 
acts  as  a  drag  or  which  causes  an  unhealthy  weariness  during  the 
formative  period  of  life,  must  leave  a  more  or  less  lasting  effect  if 
allowed  to  remain  uncorrected.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  theim- 
I)ortance  of  the  subject ;  the  children  thus  afflicted  may  not  give  evi- 
dence of  any  special  reflex  irritation.  As  a  rule,  if  a  child  does  not 
suffer  actual  pain  he  does  not  complain ;  the  only  indication  perhaps 
is  the  awkward  hobbeldehoy  gait  and  weariness. 

The  muscles  usually  most  affected  are  the  peronei  in  the  leg  and 
the  quadriceps  extensor  in  the  thigh.  The  other  muscles  may  be 
affected,  but  weakness  of  these  in  particular  is  most  likely  to  cause 
the  c^ondition  of  toeing-in  and  flexed  knee.  If  combined  with  laxity 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  we  also  have  the 
condition  of  **  in-knee"  or  "  knock-knee." 

As  the  whole  trouble  consists  in  the  lack  of  muscular  balance,  the 
indications  for  treatment  are  plain.  The  strength  of  the  affected 
muscles  should  be  brought  up  to  the  normal  after  a  careful  compar- 
ative test  of  the  strength  of  the  opposing  groups.  This  should  be 
done  by  one  skilled  in  finding  the  motor  points  on  the  surface  of  the 
limb  with  the  galvanic  current. 
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The  comparative  tests  should  he  made  of  the  excitability  of  the 
opposing  sets  of  muscles,  and  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  milliam- 
pere-meter  carefully  noted,  due  allowance  l>eing  made  of  course  for 
the  varying  resistance  on  account  of  the  varying  distances  of  the 
nerves  from  the  surface,  etc.  Then  the  treatment  of  the  affected 
muscles  by  galvanism  should  be  carried  on  systematically,  the  appli- 
cations l)eing  made  from  two  to  six  times  a  week,  as  the  case  may 
require.  In  addition  to  this,  massage  to  the  affected  muscles  should 
be  given  regularly,  and  if  any  constitutional  condition  seems  to  in- 
dicate their  use,  internal  remedies  should  be  employed. 

In  some  cases  mechanical  treatment  may  be  necessary  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  electricity  and  massage.  For  this  purpose  a  light  bar, 
fastened  to  the  shoe  and  running  up  the  outside  of  the  leg  to  a  pelvic 
band,  should  be  employed.  There  should  be  joints  in  the  bar  cor- 
responding to  the  ankle,  knee,  and  hip-joints,  and  the  amount  of 
e version  of  the  foot  may  be  regulated  by  a  set  screw  between  the 
knee  and  hip.  This  brace  may  be  made  very  light,  and  only  strong 
enough  to  produce  the  effect  desired. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  pelvic  band  with  the  brace  extending 
from  it  to  the  shoe,  as  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  get  sufficient 
leverage  to  evert  the  foot. 

In  very  severe  cases  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  employ  a  more 
powerful  apparatus,  like  Doyle's  spring  rotator,  but  cases  of  such 
severity  hardly  come  within  the  range  of  this  paper. 

DiSCUiJSION. 

Sarah  J.  Millsop,  M.D.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. :  It  is  with  hesi- 
tancy that  I  comply  with  Dr.  Pardee's  request  to  discuss  this  paper, 
for  the  reason  that  I  l)elong  to  that  large  and  formerly  very  useful 
army,  the  general  practitioner,  now  being  rel^ated  to  the  top  shelf 
as  hack  numbers. 

We  have  l)een  told  here  that  women  have  not  been  asked  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  these  deliberations  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
710^  specialists. 

But,  as  all  women  are  specialists  in  disea*^es  of  children,  I  may 
venture  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  most  important  subject,  a  suhject 
to  which  not  enough  attention  is  paid,  as  the  awkward  gait  of  children 
means,  when  not  corrected,  the  awkward  gait  of  men  and  women. 

In  the  South,  where  I  live,  I  have  found  it  |>ositively  painful  to 
watch  the  crowds  of  country- people  who  flock  to  our  city  on  what  is 
called  "show  day."     So  many  have  not  only  an  awkward^  shnfHing 
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gait,  but  they  are  rouDd-shauldered,  slouching,  knock-kneed  and 
club-footed. 

This  I  think,  in  great  measure,  is  the  fault  of  mothers,  who,  not  re- 
alizing the  importance  of  forming  correct  early  habits,  or  being  bur- 
dened with  domestic  cares,  leave  their  children  to  "  grow  "  likeTo|)8y, 
or,  to  come  up,  hap-hazard,  like  the  young  of  the  lower  animals, 
but  without  their  natural  grace  of  motion. 

In  my  opinion,  a  judicious  course  of  calisthenics  in  the  school  or  at 
the  home  would  do  much,  not  only  to  prevent  but  to  counteract  the 
bad  conditions  the  doctor  refers  to. 

Where  the  muscles  are  at  fault  from  a  weakened  condition,  no 
better  measure  can  he  recommended  than  the  use  of  massage,  with 
the  inunction  of  some  nutrient  oil.  Where  constitutional  dyscrasia 
underlies  these  bad  conditions,  our  materia  medica  will  give  us  most 
effectual  aid.  We  have,  doubtless,  all  found  a  most  potent  ally  in 
our  Calcareas,  especially  in  Cal.  phos.,  in  overcoming  deformities  in 
children.  One  dietetic  measure  I  should  recommend  above  all  others 
18  the  use  in  some  form  of  the  entire  wheat. 

ChemivSts  tell  us  that  the  kernel  of  wheat  contains,  not  only  most 
of  the  elements  needed  in  the  system,  but  just  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  needed,  even  to  the  constituents  of  teeth,  nails  and 
hair.  That  our  children  are  fed  on  the  least  nutritious  portion  of 
this  cereal,  which  forms  our  "staff  of  life,"  while  the  most  nutritious 
portion  is  given  our  lower  animals,  may  account  for  the  greater 
physical  superiority  of  the  latter. 

The  whole  wheat  is  not  only  a  builder-up  of  the  young,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  it  as  a  repairer  of  waste  tissue  in  the  adult.  Its 
constant  use  will  keep  brain  and  body  young  and  active  long  past 
the  allotted  three  score  and  ten. 

W.  D.  Gentry,  M.D.  :  I  want,  in  this  connection,  to  earnestly 
suggest  to  the  physicians  of  this  country  the  importance  of  looking 
after  this  very  serious  matter  of  phymosis,  and  if  time  allowed  me, 
I  would  like  to  speak  at  more  length  on  this  subject. 

Gertrude  G.  Wellington,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111.:  I  would  like 
to  add,  that  in  cities  like  New  York,  we  find  a  great  deal  more  of 
that  complaint  than  in  Chicago,  I  believe,  largely  from  the  fact  that 
the  children  are  confined  to  pavements  which  are  very  hard  on  their 
little  bones.  The  remedy  for  that  is  putting  them  where  their  feet 
can  have  access  to  the  soil,  that  when  the  little  foot  is  put  on  the 
ground  the  heel  sinks. 
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COXTAGIOX  IX  OCR  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^,  AND  ITS 
PROPHYLAXIS. 

£t  LrcT  Chaloxek  Uiix,  M.D^  Fall  Kiveb,  Mass. 


America  s  pride  is  her  common  schools. 

Decade  vies  with  decade,  S:ate  with  State,  in  furnishing  better 
mean<  of  education. 

Edifices  are  erected  which  adorn  the  city,  and  afford  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  the  pupil. 

The  committee  on  public  propertr  inspects  the  same,  making  sure 
of  their  safe  structure,  and  that  egress  according  to  size  is  sufficient 
in  case  of  fire. 

The  board  of  health  condemns  school-houses  improperly  venti- 
lated, or  otherwise  in  an  unsanitary  condition. 

For  so  Inn^  a  time  have  sejiaraie  forms  been  provided,  that  we  no 
longer  call  it  a  mixlern  impnjvement,  although  (hat,  perhajw,  was  the 
first  great  step  toward  a  healthier  condition  for  the  children. 

Xo  longer  o?u!d  they  so  easiV  come  in  contact,  or  inhale  each 
other's  brt-aths. 

Every  city  and  town  has  its  laws  in  reganl  to  the  so-called  con- 
tagious di?eas€s, — variola,  s<?arlatina,  diphtheria,  etc., — but,  as  if 
ignorant  of  the  yet  more  dreaded  contagious  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis — more  dreaded  because,  in  some  cases,  entailing  a  life  of 
suffering,  if  not  extending  to  more  than  one  generation — no  pro- 
tection   or  attempt  at  protection  has  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  idea  of  education, 
sq^arating  it  entirely  from  the  necessity  of  a  healthy  body,  a  sys- 
tem of  supplies — Ux)ks,  slates,  pencils,  clay,  and  the  various  kinder- 
garten outfit,  has  been  adopted  by  many  cities  and  towns,  whilst  a 
dozen  or  more  States  have  legislated  to  the  same  effect. 

\ery  few  of  our  public  sch^x^ls  could  b>ast  that  not  a  child  at- 
tended capable  of  conveying  disease  to  another,  whiUt  many  receive 
pupils  loathsome  to  sight  and  smell. 
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Should  the  parents  of  carefully  raised  children  but  visit  the 
schools,  and  see  the  filthy  and  unwholesome  condition  of  many  who 
use  the  supplies  in  common  with  the  cleanly,  they  would  shrink  with 
horror  from  what  their  children  become  accustomed  to. 

An  educator,  of  many  years'  experience,  gave  me  as  his  opinion, 
that  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children,  in  cities,  attending  school 
were  too  filthy  to  be  allowed  admission,  and  yet  your  children  inhale 
the  air  of  the  school-room  made  foul  by  such  pupils. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  children  have  l)een  traced  to  this  source 
of  poisonous  infection. 

The  child  who,  at  home,  has  his  individual  toilet  outfit,  an  hour 
later,  in  school,  is  handling  what  filthy,  diseased  hands  have  often 
handled.  The  child  who  must  have  a  clean  glass  to  drink  from 
at  home,  eagerly  uses  the  common  cup,  which  often  is  metal,  and 
when  cloane<l — who  can  tell ! 

Greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prevention  of  small-pox 
than  to  any  other  disease,  and  yet  it  holds  a  comparatively  low  rank 
amongst  diseases  in  its  deadly  influence. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory ,  but  there,  all  compulsion  ends.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  laws  forbidding  the  school  to  children  living  in  a 
house  where  there  is  illness  from  contagious  diseases,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  New  England,  during  the  past  six  months,  has  proven  how 
powerless  are  such  laws  in  controlling  the  epidemic  of  scarlatina. 
Many  cases  have  been  of  so  light  a  character  as  to  be  unrecognized, 
and  no  physician  was  called,  until  some  members  of  the  family  de- 
veloped a  more  serious  form  of  the  malady;  the  children  of  such 
families,  in  the  meantime,  attended  school,  using  the  books,  slates, 
pencils,  clay,  and  other  materials  which,  later  on,  will  be  given  to 
other  children. 

Knowing  the  ease  with  which  the  scarlatina  germ  is  carried  from 
place  to  place,  and  its  great  vitality — lasting  for  months  if  not  years 
— is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  disease  will  not  again  and  again 
develop  from  those  very  germs  ?  True  it  is,  that  schools  have  been 
closed,  all  books,  etc.,  burned,  and  the  houses  thoroughly  disinfected 
when  the  enemy  has  become  recognized  as  mffvcienUy  epidemic  in  a 
given  school. 

The  other  exanthemata  are  likewise  spread  in  our  public  schools, 
but  being  considered  so  little  harmful  to  child-life  and  health,  the 
common  rule  of  protection  is  sufficient. 
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Diphtheria  is  another  disease  recognized  as  fatally  harmful,  and 
therefore  to  be  guarded  against;  and  yet  not  until  a  case  is  reported 
to  the  authorities  is  any  step  considered  necessary  to  protect  the 
children. 

The  text-books  in  our  public  schools,  furnished  the  pupils,  are  in 
use  fipni  four  to  six  years.  These  may  be  used  one  year  at  a  time 
by  the  older,  but  much  less  time  by  the  younger  pupils,  whilst  in 
certain  grades  the  readers  are  taken  up  daily  or  oftener  and  passed 
indiscriminately. 

Hence,  where  greatest  protection  is  needed,  least  is  afforded. 

It  is  in  young  life  that  the  lymphatic  system  is  most  active ;  that 
the  tissues  are  softest  and  most  susceptible  to  infection. 

How  do  children  use  books? 

They  bury  their  faces  in  them  ;  the  child  with  festering  eyes  to- 
day, your  child  to-morrow;  the  child  with  syphilitic  discharges  from 
the  nose  to-day,  your  (^hild  to-morrow. 

Thoy  pillow  their  heads  in  them ;  the  child  with  corruption 
pouring  from  its  ears  to  day,  your  child  to-morrow;  the  child  with 
hair  matted  with  filth  to-day,  your  child  to-morrow. 

They  cough  into  them  the  catarrhal  secretion  preceding  diphthe- 
ria; it  may  be,  they  sneeze  into  them,  they  breathe  into  them. 

Can  a  child,  with  any  abrasion  upon  its  hands,  come  in  contact 
with  syphilitic,  cancerous,  or  tuberculous  discharges  and  be  exempt 
any  more  than  a  surgeon  ?  And  yet  many  a  child,  with  corruj)tion 
breeding  on  its  hands,  uses  the  same  clay  to-day  that  your's  will  use 
next  week.  Cold  water  poured  through  the  clay  is  the  cleansing 
process.  When  dried  and  ready  for  use  again,  who  can  tell  what 
is  in  it? 

The  disease  above  all  to  be  most  dreaded  and  guarded  against, 
the  disease  which  may  be  and  often  is  hereditary,  is  probably  the 
least  recognized  by  teacher  or  pupil. 

Although  hereditary  syphilis  often  ends  in  early  life  before  the 
child  attends  school,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  for  years  it  may  again  and 
again  make  its  appearance. 

How  can  this  disease  be  guarded  against? 

Every  child  must  furnish  a  certificate  of  vaccination.  Why  not, 
in  case  of  eruptions,  a  certificate  declaring  contagion  or  non-conta- 
gion ? 

Cannot  the  public  mind  be  made  to  understand  the  importance  of 
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preserving  and  promoting  health  ?  A  few  careful,  thoughtful  pa- 
rents purchase  new  books,  etc.,  and  substitute  for  those  publicly 
supplied.  They  also  provide  their  children  with  drin king-cups. 
Were  the  danger  lurking  iu  these  sources  appreciated,  more  would 
do  so. 

Massachusetts^  in  1882,  took  the  lead  amongst  States  in  providing 
school  supplies. 

She  has  ever  proved  herself  a  leader  in  good  works.  One  step 
farther  in  this  direction  will  crown  the  deed  as  good. 

Let  her  supply  each  pupil,  or  at  most  each  family,  with  books, 
etc.,  unused  by  others. 

But  what  shall  be  done  to  prevent  contagion  from  other  sources? 

Every  home  provided  for  de^itute  children  that  deserves  the 
name  has  tho^  suffering  from  specific  disease  isolated,  or  else  the 
otlier  children  guarded  from  contact. 

Why  should  children  in  our  public  schools  have  less  careful  atten- 
tion? 

Is  it  necessary  that  disease  should  be  disseminateil  with  educa- 
tion ? 

Is  it  considered  democratic  to  allow  every  child  the  freedom  of 
filth  and  contagion,  whether  to  keep  it  or  impart  it,  as  a  part  of  his 
inalienable  rights? 

However  much  it  might  at  first  savor  of  class  distinction  to  have 
baths  and  clean  clothing  provided  for  those  who  need  them,  would 
it  not  be  an  elevating  influence?  Would  not  the  children  learn  a 
self-respect,  in  their  clean  school  apparel,  that  would  lead  them  to 
wish  and  do  their  part  for  better  home  surroundings? 

If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  where  and  how  can  the  truth 
be  better  taught? 

Some  will  cry  out  against  inspectors,  baths  and  clean  apparel. 

They  will  have  such  sympathy  for  the  injured  feelings  of  the  un- 
fortunate class. 

Have  such  visited  the  homes  from  which  these  children  come? 
I  will  not  describe  them.     Every  city  has  its  slums. 

We  are  here  witnessing  the  great  progress  the  world  is  making  in 
science,  art,  industry,  medicine  and  surgery.  Is  it  not  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  a  still  more  important  matter? 

So  thoroughly  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  an  educated  mind 
can  excel  the  uncultivated,  that  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
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dation  of  all  education,  cultivation  and  refinement  has  been  made  to 
take  a  secondary  place. 

It  has  almoBt  l)een  lost  sight  of  that  a  healtbj  body  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  sound  mind. 

Of  all  progressive  movements,  what  will  compare  with  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  our  children's  health  ? 

What  of  so  great  im|K)rtance  as  shutting  the  gates  that  shall  sap 
the  health  of  not  only  the  rising  generation  but  of  generations  yet 
unlx>ni? 

Teach  the  children  hygiene  in  a  broader  sense.  Call  diseaf^es  by 
their  names.  Teach  your  children  to  loathe  and  shun  those  who  are 
accursed,  and  no  longer  consider  your  child  tenderly  reared  because 
kept  in  ignorance  of  unpleasant,  |)ainful,  disgust ing/ac/^. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  speak  but  a  word  for  child  life;  to  give 
but  a  glimpse  at  the  dark  cloud  hovering  about  school  days. 

Ijet  us,  as  ]>hysic]ans,  sound  the  note  of  alarm  until  the  school 
world  is  awakened  to  the  real  though  subtle  danger. 

Discussion. 

George  B.  Peck,  M.D.  :  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
meml)er  of  a  school  board  toward  fifteen  years,  and  to  graduate  from 
the  public  schools,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  counterpart  of  the  tycene 
portraycMl  by  the  essayist.  So  far  as  my  native  city  is  con(H?rned, 
and  of  that  only  can  I  speak  definitely,  the  picture  is  entirely  over- 
drawn. Ciiildren.  loathsome  to  sight  and  smell  are  not  found  in 
the  public  sch(X)ls  of  Providence.  Should  they  apply  for  admission 
they  would  promptly  be  directe<l  to  return  home  and  wash.  Where 
that  educator  lives  who  finds  50  |)er  cent  of  the  pupils  too  filthy  to 
l)e  allowed  admission  I  cannot  conceive.  It  probably  is  outside  the 
United  States  ;  certainly  is  l)eyond  the  limits  of  New  England. 

The  dangers  of  modelling  in  clay  are  obviated  in  my  schools  by 
excusing  children  with  sore  or  cracked  hands  from  the  exercise. 
Those  of  syphilis  by  sending  those  with  noticeable  symptoms  to  my- 
self or  to  the  8n|>erintendent  of  health  for  examination.  Those  of 
tuberculosis  are  practically  nil.  Children  do  not  get  books  as  de- 
scribed. If  typhoid  fever  has  been  proven  to  result  from  the  inha- 
lation of  air  befouled  by  the  breaths  of  dirty  children,  alas  for  the 
stability  of  bacteriology  and  the  germ  theory. 

The  essayist  declares  that  "  where  the  greatest  protection  is  needed 
the  least  is  afforded."  That  statement  I  deny.  I  never  have  seen 
any  statistics  that  afford  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  popular  idea 
that  children  are  more  siisceptil)le  to  certiiin  disorders  than  adults, 
though  I  have  searched  long  and  widely.     I  should  like  to  find  a 
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single  iota  of  evidenoe  that  the  seclusion  of  a  child  from  Bcarlatina 
germs  untii  ten,  or  even  fifteen  years  of  age,  will  diminish  in  the 
least  his  liability  to  contract  the  disorder  upon  the  iirst  exposure. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  children  of  the  common  people, 
those  who  cannot  attend  school  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  years  at 
the  farthest,  are  cruelly  robbed  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  educatiodai  opportunities  by  unnecessarily  rigid  sanitary  regu- 
lations. In  the  average  family  of  four,  unless  it  should  chance  that 
all  are  sick  simultaneously  or  during  vacation,  each  one  is  unjustly 
and  to  a  great  degree  needlessly  deprived  of  at  least  one-seventh  of 
its  school  advantages,  crippling  to  that  extent  its  ability  to  fight  life's 
battle,  darkening  to  that  extent  its  life's  prospects*  That  is  a  point 
never  considered  by  rabid  sanitarians. 
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SOME  NOTES  UPON  HEADACHE  IS  CHILDREN. 

Bt  Gzraiu>  Smith,  M.KCS^  Londos,  EsoLAjnx 


The  President  of  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society  has  asked  me 
to  provide  some  material  for  discussiou,  at  yoar  Congress,  connected 
with  the  branch  of  work  in  which  I  happen  to  be  speciallj  inter- 
esteil — that  of  children's  disorders.  I  have  rashly  acceded  to  bis 
request,  and  have  now  to  ask  jour  kind  indulgence  for  a  very  me- 
diocre and  '^  half-cooked  "  paper  on  a  point  of  detail.  The  time  at 
my  disposal  is  short,  and  I  am  very  hard  worked  in  my  professional 
duties.     This  will,  perhaps,  plead  for  me. 

The  Homceopathic  treatment  of  headache  in  children  is  my  sq1>- 
ject.  I  think  that  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  headache,  either  in 
adults  or  children,  is  a  point  where  Homoeo()athy  has  most  signally 
triumphed  over  Old-Seliool  treatment.  In  treating  adults  for  head- 
ache, we  have  an  instance  of  the  great  value  of  purely  subjective 
symptoms,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  led  astray  by  our  patient's  account  of  those  subjective  symp- 
toms. I  suppose  that  the  patient  who  can  accurately  describe  and 
locate  his  headache,  with  all  its  attendant  effects,  is  even  more  rare 
than  the  man  who,  in  proving  a  drug,  can  give  a  true  account  of  the 
head  sensations  produced. 

This  latter  rarity  brings  about  another  difficulty,  for  we  have  such 
a  glut  of  head  symptoms  under  almost  every  proved  drug  that  to 
select  a  remedy  becomes  an  appalling  task. 

I  have  been  inquiring  into  the  therapeutics  of  Allopathy  in  head- 
aches recently,  and  my  Allopathic  friends  tell  me  that  besides  the 
mere  narcotics,  which  they  agree  with  me  can  only  smother  the 
symptoms,  they  have  a  few  new  drugs,  which  are  what  they  call 
specifics  in  some  forms  of  headache.  They  have  been  lighted  on 
** quite  empirically,'^  but  I  note  that  very  pretty  pathological  theo- 
ries have  subsequently  been  pro<luced  to  fit  the  facts  of  the  success 
attending  the  use  of  these  drugs.  It  will  interest  us  as  Homoeo- 
paths to  learn  from  our  friends  something  new.     The  drugs  are: 
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Awnite,  BelladonDa,  Gelsemiiim,  Phosphorus,  and  Nitro-glyo- 
erine. 

In  dealing  with  children,  we  have  not  tlie  difficulty  of  the  pa- 
tient's inability  to  be  exact  in  recounting  the  syra[)toms,  or  to  accept 
our  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pain  if  they  be  only  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  great  sufferings;  but  we  have  the  still  greater 
difficulty  that  our  little  patient  gives  us  no  verbal  and  personal  de- 
scription at  all  of  his  feelings.  Where  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
give  u«  a  hint,  we  find  the  description  generally  more  truthful  than 
the  average  tsick  adult,  less  exaggerated,  and  often  very  pictureMpie, 
as  in  one  ease  I  have  in  mind,  %vhere  a  little  girl  said  her  head  had 
"eyes  worked  with  a  lead  weight,  like  dolly,"  and  thi^  weight  wais 
out  of  gear,  and  R^raped  inside  her  forehead. 

But,  as  a  rule,  we  are  forced  to  depend  chiefly  upon  objective 
symptoms  with  children,  and  I  submit  that  this  fact  accounts  for  our 
comparative  non-success  in  the  therapeutics  of  headache  in  childreD. 
We  are  tempted  to  build  too  much  upon  pathological  theories,  a 
fault  which  is  not  common  in  Horn ceopa thy,  for,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  we  neglect  pathological  condaiderations  too  much  in 
our  therapeutics. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  clafisificntion  of  headaches  in  children ;  such 
would  be  only  arbitrary  and  artiHcial  j  but  tliere  are  some  general 
points  which  experience  has  lefl  rae  to  think  of  value*  I  have  formed 
an  (ipinion,  perhaps  on  too  slight  reasons,  that  frontal  headaches  in 
chiklren  are  more  generally  the  result  of  some  distant  aflection,  or 
of  a  constitutional  or  blood  disorder;  whilst  oocipital  headaches  are 
often  local,  aud  more  often  than  not  they  are  ocular,  or  the  result  of 
injuries.  Hereditary  headaclies  seem  to  tend  to  one  circutnbcribed 
spot,  generally  unilateral,  and  supra-orbital  or  temporal. 

One  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  error  in  therapeutics,  in 
these  aflections  (speaking  for  myself),  is  that  of  founding  treatment 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  pain  is  due  either  to  cerebral  hyperm- 
mia  or  the  reverse  condition,  anieraia.  We  often  meet  with  children 
who  have  headaches  accompanied  with  flushed  face,  bright  eyes,  and 
rest lesenesa,  who  are  usually  anasmic ;  and  ray  experience  telU  me 
that  these  children  are  not  successfully  treated  with  Belladonna  or 
Acoi»ite*  More  frequently  remedies  which  are  homtjeopathic  to 
their  usual  constitutional  state,  such  as  Ferrum  or  Arsenicum,  will 
prove  valuable- 
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In  aiiicraic  chiKlren,  witli  apparently  hrpencmic  beadachcs,  it  will 
usually  be  fouml  that  hot,  nourishing  focHl,such  as  hot  milk  or  emip, 
will  relie^re  the  pain,  whereas  in  trae  hypcrsemic  headache  mich  a 
course  would  perhaps  increase  the  pain. 

I  think  that  the  examination  of  the  urine  will  prove  vahiable  io 
most  cases  nf  headache  in  children.  Many  annroio  children  will 
l>o  found  to  pass  exceas  of  phosphates  or  prates  during  their  head- 
achesy  and  we  may  draw  valuable  indications  for  diel  from  such 
facts. 

I  had  a  \"ery  painful  case  of  persistent  headache  in  a  child  tinder 
my  care,  in  which  great  quantities  of  phosphates  were  passed  whilst 
the  urine  w^as  copious.  The  child  was  depressed  and  Btujiefietl ;  had 
severe  pain  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  j  vomited  hia  food,  and  hia 
face  was  flushed,  with  photophobia;  he  had  vertigo,  so  that  he  atag- 
gered.  Many  remedies  were  tried  unsuccesjsfully,  but  the  rather  un- 
usual one,  Helonias,  proved  curative  gi%'€ii  in  the  sixth  potency. 

Another  case  I  have  notes  of  is,  perhaps,  instructive.  A  child, 
{)  years  of  age,  a  boy,  who  had  opistaxis  with  his  headaolie!^;  but 
this  symptom  could  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  cerebral  hyper- 
semia,  for  the  child  was  pale  and  markedly  ansemie;  he  wa^?  men- 
tally depressed ;  the  headache  was  io  the  vertex ;  he  had  palj^itafion 
of  the  heart,  and  auscultation  revealed  a  mitral  insufficiency,  La- 
ehesis  12  proved  the  remedy.  I  mention  this  case  as  an  example  of 
the  error  of  taking  symptoms  which  often  point  to  cerebral  hyper- 
emia as  always  indicating  that  state  in  children.  I  venture  to  sty 
that  we  too  often  look  upon  epistaxis  as  a  proof  of  abnormal  fulness 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  In  children  we  can  usually  afford  to  neglect 
the  possibility  of  the  bleeding  being  due  to  disease  of  the  coals  of 
the  vessels,  as  it  may  be  in  adults;  but  we  should  be  on  our  gtsard, 
and  remember  that  epistaxis  in  children  may  be  a  sign  even  of  con- 
stitutioual  anaemia  or  of  a  passive  congestion  due  to  valvular  dii^ewee 
of  the  heart. 

What  are  called  "school  headaches/'  bring  great  responsibility 
upon  us  ;  we  are  called  upon  to  advise  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  education  which  some  children  can  bear,  and  if  we  decide 
wrongly  we  may  do  much  barm  to  the  children  in  their  future  life. 
There  is  a  grave  refiponsibility  attaching  to  any  roan  whociudei  i 
child  to  be  withdrawn  from  its  lessons,  and  to  miss  that  period  of 
life  when  habits  of  thought  and  memory  may  be  most  easily  required; 
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and,  on    (lie  other  hand,  great  errors  have  lieeii   made  id   the  op- 
jxmite  direi^tkm ;  school- headaches    have  been    neglected,    and    the 
ehiid*8  brain  powers    undermineil    by   tjufTering,  and   its   normally 
happy  child- time  rendere<l  very  miserable.     My  experience  ih,  that 
under  the  modern  system  of  education,  which  recognizes  the  facta  of 
evolution  in  these  matters,  and  leads  a  child  up  by  gradual  steps 
from  play  to  **  pluy-\vork/'  and  so  on  to  exercise  of  memory  and  per- 
cei»tiou  by  slight  and   eat^y  stages,  we  see  less  of  genuine  school- 
headaches;  by  which  I  mean,  headaches  which  are  actnally  the  re- 
sult of  ovcrstram  of  brain* powers,  and  yet,  children  at  f^chool  do 
^^ery  oiten  snffer  from  headache;  after  errors  of  *' cramming  "  liave 
^■iceti  eliminated,  and  all   the  hygienic  surroundings  of  children  at 
^Kchool  have  been  reformed  to  tlje  moiiern  scientiSc  standard,  we  yet 
^'iiave  too  many  of  these  cases  to  deal  with,    Ourchildren^^-of  course 
I  mean  English  chiklren  only — are  very  glad  at  times  to  get  out  of 
school  before  the  regulation  hours,  and  if  they  choose  malingering 
as  the  means  to  this  end,  they  are  r lever  enough  to  select  maladies 
I      which  are  diagnosed  by  subjective  symptoms  only,  for  obvious  rea- 
^■ons;  and  this  kind  of  school-headache  is  the  first  to  claim  our  at- 
^^ention. 

I  would  not  be  so  disiourleous  as  to  suggest  that  the  American 
child  ever  shams;  but  there  are  English  children  in  your  scIiooIb  ; 
and  if  these  should  be  frequently  away  from  school,  with  headache, 
L  it  is  Bomt:times  found  tliat  it  is  a  headache  wliich  cojues  ou  very  early 
Hin  school-hours;  is  vague  in  its  situatioo,  and  the  youngster  is  able 
to  read  books  of  arauhing  stories,  or  engage  in  other  occupations  re- 
quiring considerahle  concentration  both  of  eye  and  memory,  without 
a  return  or  increase  of  the  headache  ;  I  have  found  that  isolation  from 
the  class  in  which  the  child  is  placed  at  school^  and  the  use  of  special 
large  iyi^c^  not  interrupting  the  u^iual  school -hours  of  work,  is  worth 
trying  as  treatment  here;  children  will  not  hold  out  for  long  if  they 
are  malingering  when  thus  kept  apart  from  their  fellows. 

But  the  fact  ihat  children  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  head* 
ache  from  reading  print,  shows  ihat  this  is  no  uncommon  form  of  the 
affection  ;  and  1  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  school  headaches 
are  due  to  eye-strain. 

Headaches  due  to  eye-strain  are,  I  have  noticed,  more  often  occip- 
ital than  frontal  or  vertex ;  considerable  success  in  their  treatment 
is  gained  by  simple  attention  to  the  general  health ;  but  so-called 
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"  tonic  treatment  '*  is  never  more  than  palliative;  the  he-aclache  i 
be  kept  away  bo  long  as  artificial  stimulation  is  kept  iip»  but  will  re- 
turn when  it  is  removed ;  when  the  child  is  in  exceptionally  good 
healthy  the  headache  may  be  absent,  as  after  the  holidays  ;  but  a**  the 
school  term  progres^ses,  the  trouble  returns;  in  such  ca8t*8  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  that  the  vision  is  apparently  normal,  unless  the  child 
ip^at  the  moment  of  examination,  sufl'ering  from  pain ;  but  when  tir^l. 
or  when  under  the  rniluonee  o(  Atropine  in  the  eye,  tlie  refraction 
will  be  found  at  fault;  the  child  is  able,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
to  produce  acconimodatian  by  an  effort  which  is  untNjnscious,  hut  in 
excess  of  what  should  be  demauded  of  the  child  ;  and,  un<ler  ilU 
he£ihh  or  prolonged  application,  this  strain  is  evidenced  by  bead- 
ache» 

1  have  seen  one  Citsc,  that  of  a  girl  of  12  years  of  age,  who  suf- 
fered from  severe  neuralgic  pain  in  the  neck,  radiating  down  the 
cervical  nervee  on  botti  sides,  which  was  caused  entirely  by  eye- 
strain, and  was  cured  Uy  the  u^e  of  the  proper  glasses, 

I  liav<?  no  d(»uht  that  the  llouKCopathio  therapeutics  of  such  con* 
ditions  are  well  known  to  all  pres^ent,  but  they  will  be  of  little  avail 
if  the  help  of  properly-adjusted  glasses  is  neglected;  not  "  Pin<ie- 
nez,'-  which  sometimes  provoke  fresh  headache  in  asensiiive  child 
by  their  pressure  on  the  bridge  of  the  no!*e,  but  light*fiimiHl  siiec- 
tacles.  There  are  three  drugs  which  I  have  been  led  to  use,  of  w*hich 
the  firfet,  Acid  picric.,  is  |»erha(»8  not  sufficiently  valued  ;  the  pathogca- 
esy  of  this  drug  points  to  both  (lie  headache  and  the  ocular  symptomtf 
1  have  used  it  in  the  higher  potencies,  by  which  I  mean  from  12  to 
30;  Nitrate  of  silver  and  Cimicifnga  are  the  other  two;  th<?se  I 
mention  as  being,  ptissibly,  outside  the  general  run  of  headache  rem- 
edies, and  because  they  have  servetl  me  welL  I  use  the  two  latter 
in  varying  doses,  but  the  Cimieifuga  in  lower  potencies,  3x,  or  there- 
abouts. 

I  think  that  tie  headaches  of  girls  at  approaching  puberty  are  be- 
coming more  geiK'ral  in  our  times;  the  new  physical  r6gime  has  not 
been  universally  adopted  iis  yet,  though  in  families  wliere  it  has  been 
practiced  from  childhood,  I  find  less  suffering  among  the  girls  as 
menstruation  comes  on  ;  the  cause  of  a  girl's  headache  at  this  |iefto<l 
of  her  life  is  generally  well  recognized  by  mothers,  who  are  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  physiolc^gical  rest  at  these  times;  I  neeit  not  de- 
tain you  with  thenpeutics  here,   but  drop  a  word  to  attract  your 
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attention  to  the  tendency  of  Homceopathic  mothers  having  a  fancy 
for  Pulsatilla  in  all  these  troubles  of  their  girls;  it  seems  very  apt 
to  act  upon  the  ovaries  rather  too  freely,  for  the  tendency  in  most 
girls  is  to  rather  free  loss  of  blood  at  the  first  few  periods,  more  often 
than  the  opposite  (in  my  own  experience),  and  Pulsatilla  increases 
this  tendency  unduly  ;  Coffea  and  Ferrum  seem  often  useful. 

The  "genital  headaches"  of  boys  at  puberty  often  cause  much 
suifering,  and  in  all  cases  of  intractable  headache  in  boys  the  possi- 
bility of  approaching  puberty  should  receive  attention.  Other  geni- 
tal irritations  in  boys  also  seem  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  causing 
headache,  and  in  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  phymosis  is 
not  seldom  a  cause  of  headache  in  boys,  as  it  is  of  many  nervous 
symptoms;  and  you,  no  doubt,  will  all  remember  cases  where  cir- 
cumcision has  cured  such  troubles.  I  have  known,  in  several  cases, 
the  most  happy  results  from  circumcision  in  boys'  headaches. 

I  will  not  deal  with  the  headache  of  febrile  states,  since  our  atten- 
tion in  such  cases  is  turned  to  the  fever  rather  than  the  headache 
alone;  but  there  are  headaches  accompanied  by  fever,  and  due  to 
malaria,  which  are  instances  of  the  headache  l)eing  the  main  guiding 
symptom.  I  tWnk"  they  are  usually  intermittent;  they  are  either 
very  vague  and  general  in  the  locality  they  aifect,  or  occasionally 
will  be  truly  neuralgic,  the  pain  being  fixed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  or  at  least  being  felt  over  the  surface  where  the  nerves 
are  distributed,  and  perhaps  the  supraorbital  is  the  most  common 
situation.  I  think  that  when  a  malarial  headache,  intermittent,  and 
chiefly  felt  in  the  supra-orbital  region,  comes  before  us,  we  have  the 
true  sphere  for  Quinine  to  be  used  Homoeopathically. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  at  variance  with  others  when  I  state  that  I  do 
not  think  that  true  "migraine''  is  often  seen  in  children.  In  the 
case  of  the  children  of  parents  who  are  sufferers  from  migraine  we 
certainly  often  see  headaches,  but  I  find  them  usually  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  some  digestive  upset,  and  the  vomiting,  if  present,  to  be 
more  often  controlled  by  remedies  acting  upon  the  stomach  than  by 
such  as  are  chosen  upon  the  cerebral  supposition.  I  recognize  that 
these  paihological  suppositions  arc  alien  to  the  Homoeopathy  held 
by  many,  but  I  think  that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  a 
remedy,  chosen  first  on  the  ground  of  the  totality  of  the  symp- 
toms, turns  out,  on  further  examination,  to  be  also  the  pathological 
similar. 
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Still,  there  are  cases  of  hearlache  in  children  in  which,  before  the 
onwt  of  pain,  we  hear  of  various  warning  symplom?,  such  as  ftasb<^ 
of  light  before  the  eyes,  or  geDsatioos  of  dininesst  of  sighty  or,  iti  some 
caMrg,  leraporary  weakness  or  panily^is  of  an  arm  or  leg,  either  motor 
or  sensory,  or  both.  Then  the  pain  in  the  head^  loealizeti  generally 
in  a  definite  f^pot  on  one  dide  of  tlie  forehead,  comes  on,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting.  Such  headaches,  if  frequent  in  onset,  are  protv 
ably  true  migraine,  n€»t  coincident  with  dyspeptic  trouble,  anil  they 
may  be  hereditary.  The  first  point  is  to  eliminate  the  possibiHty  of 
eye  strain,  for  this  id  more  frequently  the  cause  of  migraine  tharj  is 
sometimes  supposed.  In  surh  causes  of  true  migraine  in 'hii'lr*  f* 
Coflea  6  and  Acid  cartifilic  12  have  served  me  well* 

I  need  scarcely  mention  the  importance  of  headache  where  the  pain 
ia  felt  near  the  mastoid  bonea  or  round  the  ear,  as  indicating  ear  di&- 
eafie,  but  I  have  seen  the  neglect  of  timely  surgical  interference  very 
injurious  in  at  lea^t  three  such  cases.  The  pain  is  not  headache, 
though  generally  describe*!  as  such. 

And  we  mu.st  always  be  on  our  guard  when  we  meet  with  serious 
nervous  symptoms,  sneh  as  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or 
spine,  paralysis  of  muscles,  twit^hings  or  convulsiot^,  in  conoeclJOO 
with  children's  headaches.     Such   indications  of  [>ossibl0  ocrel 
mischief,  tubercle  or  tumor,  are,  of  cx)urse,  known  to  ns  all. 

Finally,  I  would  note  the  headache  of  renal  disorder.  I  woi 
urge  regular  testing  of  the  urine  in  all  cases  of  childreo*s  head- 
aches, for  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  tlie  pain  is  coincident  with 
unemia  or  albuminuria,  our  remedies  will  be  of  no  use  unless  theP€ 
symptoms  are  placed  in  the  front  rank  when  drawing  up  the  total 
symptoms. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  your  kind  indulgence  for  this  hur- 
ried, incomplete,  and  very  nuscientific  contribution.  If  you  have 
any  dii^custiion  upon  this  tnatter  of  praclical  detail,  you  will  find 
material  in  the  mere  demolishing  of  my  observations. 

DisctissiOK. 

Phcebe  J.  B.  Waite,  M.D.  ;  The  last  j>aper  read  was  ed|>ec)alty 
interesting  because  I  believe  ho  many  children  suffer  from  headaches 
when  they  ought  to  be  made  comfurtable  and  cured,  and  the  one 
thing  above  all  other?^  whicli  gives  suffering  to  children  I  lielieve 
to  be  eye-strain.  As  soon  as  they  are  put  in  schools  they  c«L>mmencie 
to  droop.     If  the  child  is  myopic,  there  is  a  request  that  he  be  put 
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in  the  front  of  the  room,  bat  no  thought  is  given  to  the  hyperopic 
child.  I  believe  the  uses  of  the  ophthalmoscope  are  going  to  pro- 
long the  lives  of  children  in  bringing  out  this  infirmity.  Many 
children  suffer  from  headaches,  but  we  have  our  Pulsatilla  and  kin- 
dred drugs  to  help  them.  If  your  child  suffers  with  headache,  don't 
forget  to  take  it  to  the  oculist.  This  would  be  a  beautiful  specialty 
for  a  woman. 

Dr.  Duffield:  There  are  many  cases  of  nearsightedness  which 
can  be  cured  simply  by  having  the  patient  accustom  himself  to  dis- 
tant objects.  Take  them  out  in  the  country,  and  in  this  way  we  get 
the  muscles  stretched,  which  is  as  good  as  nerve-stretching  in  other 
cases.  I  have  cured  cases  of  nearsightedness  by  having  the  patient 
go  to  live  in  the  country,  and  so  accommodate  the  eye  to  long 
distances. 

A  physician  in  the  audience:  I  remember  a  case  coming  under 
my  care  several  years  ago  of  a  girl  having  epilepsy,  and  she  had  a 
spasm  once  in  about  eight  days.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  she  used 
sugar  excessively,  and  when  she  left  off  sugar  the  spasms  ceased  in 
two  or  three  months.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  diet.  Another  cause 
of  headache  is  want  of  ventilation  in  the  schoolroom.  Most  of  our 
schoolrooms  are  \ery  poorly  ventilated.  There  ought  to  be  a  radi- 
cal change  in  this  matter.  We  ought  to  turn  our  attention  to  hy- 
gienic methods  more  than  we  do. 
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ALBUMINURIA  IN  CHILDREN. 
By  Henbt  C.  Aldrtch,  M.D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Madame  President  and  fellow-practitioners:  My  line  of 
thought  for  some  time  past  has  been  turned  rather  |)ersistently  in 
the  direction  of  albuminuria.  At  the  present  time  medical  opinion 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  somewhat  of  a  transition  stage  in  regard  to 
the  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  A  good 
many  ancient  (and  Allopathic)  fallacies  have  been  exposed  and 
dropped,  and  we,  the  Homoeopath ists,  are  building  up  newer  views 
upon  surer  foundations.  The  process  will  be  slow  (it  is  hardly 
more  than  begun),  for  the  problems  to  be  solved  are  so  very  numer- 
oua.  I  have  endeavoreil  to  look  at  the  subject  of  my  paper  io  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  only,  and  not  to  go  one  step  beyond  what 
that  state  of  knowledge  would  seem  to  justify.  I  have  kept  rigidly 
l>efore  my  mind,  too,  the  fact  that  childhood  only,  at  the  pre^rent 
time,  is  my  sphere  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  can  only  touch  u|>ou 
such  points  in  the  general  pathology  of  albuminuria  as  are  within 
the  limits  of  this  restriction.  Albuminuria,  we  know,  may  be  pro- 
duced in  children  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  the  rarest  causation, 
however,  is,  I  think,  due  to  pressure  on  the  renal  veins;  but  let  the 
causative  agent  be  what  it  may,  I  believe  albuminuria  should  always 
be  viewed  with  gravity.  If  I  might  occupy  a  few  moments  of  time 
with  a  hasty  review  of  the  physiology  of  the  kidneys,  I  should  be 
glad,  as  I  think  it  will  freshen  our  memories  and  assist  us  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject — a  subject  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  dis- 
cussed both  here  and  now;  for  I  am  assured  that  a  finer  oppi)rt unity 
for  eliciting  important  truths  from  a  conflict  of  fine  minds  will  never 
arise. 

Physiology  of  the  Kidneys  :  Gaze  with  a  retrospective  eye,  if  you 
please,  and  we  find  that  the  membranous  covering  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  secretory  cells  of  the  kidney  is  really  a  true  protective 
organ,  keeping  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  any  substances  likely 
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to  interfere  with  tlieir  functions.  We  remember,  too,  that  this  mera- 
braoe  varies  in  its  istrnelure,  ami  the  variation  is  due  to  thu  degree 
of  functional  activity  of  the  epith«'liiinh 

In  conditions  of  repose  thin  meiiibrane  h  Itomot^enaju^ ;  in  condi- 

^tions  of  activity  it  is  peculiarly  marked,  haviiijjf  a  quantity  of  clear 
llreaka  running  through  it,  and  taking  ou  the  a])f»earance  of  a 
Btructnre  formed  of  small  straight  rod.s,  these  being  held  together 

'or  separated  by  an  intermediate  substance  of  a  clear  fluid  character. 
After  some  great  functional  excitation  a  remarkable  change  takes 
place;  the  collected  urine  detaches  and  pushes  away  this  membrane 
from  the  protofdasm. 

The  products  of  the  renal  secretion  coHcct  within  tlie  epilhelittl 
cells  in  the  form  of  liquid  masHCS,  Inivlng  eitlier  a  rounded  or  elon- 

Lgated  appearance,  and  dear,  like  the  contents  of  tlie  tubules.     This 

r^Hnid  percolates  through  openings  iu  the  limiting  membmue,  some- 
times breaking  through  the  latter  to  gain  the  interior  of  the  canali- 

Lculi,  often  detaching  and  carrying  it  away. 

I      A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  our  study  of  setiology,  proven 
by  the  fact  of  our  kiiowing  that  a  micro-organ ismal  factor  exerts  its 
aost  prominent  pathological  influences  upon  the  kidneys. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  some  notable  contributionf^  have  been 
made  to  the  literature  of  this  disease,  notably,  thatof  Cliiford  Mitchell, 
whose  aljle  ex[)osition  of  the  relation  of  urinary  aualys^ia  to  diet  is 
of  untold  value;  of  Mannaberg,  upon  the  relation  of  acute  nepliritis 
and  the  streptococci  found  in  endocarditis.     In  eleven  cases  of  acute 

ptiephritis,  Mannaberg  found  the  urine  to  contain  streptococci,  winch 
disappeared  from  the  excretion  with  the  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms i)f  disea-Hc.  In  patients  alFected  by  other  maladies,  and  in 
healthy  individuals,  this  micro-organism  is  not  to  be  found,  although 
searcheil  for  iu  a  long  series  of  urines*     Manual>erg  has  cultivated 

,this  streptococcus  iu  question  and  separated  it,  by  peculiarities  in  its 
[cultivation,  from  otiier  varieties  of  strepttKiocci.  These  do  not  appear 
to  select  the  kidneys  as  an  especial  position  f^jr  growth ;  they  proba- 
bly multiply  in  tiie  blood  and  tissues  generally  ;  and  in  their  escape 
througli  the  renal  structures,  produce  their  serious  consequences. 
?his,  undoubtedly,  is  a  form  of  blood-poisoniug  specially  involving 

Hhe  kidneys.  As  I  before  said,  a  great  many  old  fallacies  have  been 
dropped  ;  the  trend  of  thought  and  study  to-day  is  carrying  us  still 
further  and  further  from  the  old  lines  of  thought;  views  formerly 
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lield  are  either  pfli^ing  into  desuetude  or  becoming  very  macb 
Btrtcted ;  caused  of  disease,  formerly  hardly  conjectured,  are  being 
added  to  the  list,  and  some  factors  of  causation,  such  as  exposure  to 
dampnc^y  cold,  etc,  are  drop[>ed  out. 

I  might  occupy  your  time  by  citing  almost  nnmberless  cMes^  pub- 
lished lK>th  abroad  and  at  home  by  adherents  of  both  schools,  where 
there  is  no  apparent  causation  of  renal  disease  from  expo^re  li» 
dampness  or  cold,  I  will  merely  cite  from  Letj&erich.  He  observid 
a  number  of  cases  of  renal  inflammation^  due  to  a  characteristic  ba- 
cillus, from  cultures  of  which  he  could  reproduce  nephritis  in  rab- 
bits. The  symptoms  he  found  in  general  similar  to  those  in  other 
cases  of  nephritis,  somewhat  mild  in  form,  but  showing  a  predomi- 
nance of  gastric  phenomena* 

He  found  the  spleen  apt  to  be  swollen,  with  considerable  fever, 
and  often  rapidly  developing  ipJeraa  and  effusion  into  the  serous 
cavities.  The  urine  contained  short,  straight  or  curved  rods,  in 
large  numbers.  These  symptoms,  finding  no  history  of  expcvwre  to 
dampness  or  cold,  make  the  suggestion  of  a  micro-organism  exceed- 
ingly relevant,  especially  so,  when  taking  into  consideration  the 
manner  of  onset,  the  involvement  of  the  lungs,  and  the  prostration 
accompanying  the  affection.  The  affection  in  question  was  found 
most  commonly  in  children,  and  in  ca%ea  which  came  to  post-mortem 
section,  it  was  found  that  the  bacilli  developed  only  in  the  intersti- 
tial structure  of  the  kidney  j  the  spores  were,  however,  found  gener- 
ally throughout  the  body.  At  no  previous  time  has  the  question  of 
the  infectious  nature  of  the  renal  affection,  known  as  Bright's  dis- 
ease, Ijeen  so  forcibly  placed  liefore  the  profession ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  prominence  which  will  hereiifter  be 
accorded  to  infectious  influences  in  the  pnxluetion  of  the  malady. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  pa[>er,  published  by 
Agnes  Bhihm,  upon  the  setiology  of  Bright's  disease,  is  based  upon 
an  analysts  of  8442  cases,  material  derived  from  clinics  daring  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years ;  and  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  wem 
clearly  traced  to  an  infectious  origin. 

We  find  to-day  a  good  many  men  in  our  own  school,  bcsiiles  noin- 
berg  of  outsiders,  who  still  pin  their  faith  to  a  belief  in  the  constant 
existence  of  albumin  in  normal  urine.  After  having  made  a  great 
numl^er  of  carefully  conducted  examinations  of  normal  urine,  I  feel 
compelled  to  place  myself  in  opi>osition  to  these.     The  result  of  my 
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experiments  have  proven  most  satisfactorily  to  my  own  rafnd  that^ 
the  presence  of  albumin  is  not  characteristic  of  normal  urine.  There 
are  some  uf  us  who  argue,  that  small  amounts  occurring  in  normal 
urine  tentatively  is  of  no  significance  ;  that  it  is  only  where  it  reachc 
any  |iropc)rtion  that  it  shnulil  l»c  seriously  considered.  I  believel 
that  the  smallest  possible  amount  should  be  viewed  with  gravity, 
and  ihat  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  albuminuria  means 
some  fault  of  t!ie  epiihelial  covering  of  the  glomerules.  Probably 
Purdy's  experience  along  these  lines  has  been  as  large  as  any  one 
man's.  He,  in  a  publication  of  his  upon  examinations  of  urine  for 
life-insurance,  takes  this  position:  **  No  applicant  for  life-insurance 
shouhl  he  debarred  on  account  of  albuminuria,  but  tlie  time  has 
arrived  for  stamping  out  the  idea  so  prevalent  among  the  profession, 
that  the  slighter  traces  of  albumin  in  the  urine  are  of  no  Hignificance. 
It  has  been  my  experience  during  the  past  five  years  to  make  a  large 
number  of  analyses  of  urine,  from  cases  of  all  sorts,  but  never  once 
have  I  met  with  a  single  case  of  albuminuria  in  which  a  microscopi- 
cal examination  did  not  discover  some  patl*ological  condition  of  the 
kidney  or  uropoietic  system  sufficient  to  actH>unt  for  the  symptonx. 
Single  examination!^  have  not  always  returned  me  the  foregoing  re- 
sult, but  repeated  searching  has  never  tailed  to  disclose  pathological 
evidence,  so  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion:  there  is  positively  no 
such  tiling  as  a  physiological  albuminuria/' 

Physiological  albuminuria,  however,  is  a  term  wliicli  has  found 
8o  mut.*h  favor  with  the  profcf^sion  generally,  that  whatever  the  be- 
lief may  be,  it — the  terra — will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  vogue. 
1  believe  that  albuminuria  is  many  times  the  prmluct  of  an  incom- 
plete or  [lernicious  digei*.tion.  The  incomplete  transformation  of 
the  albumin  leads  to  the  production  of  a  relative  albuminuria,  and 
from  this,  by  very  evident  stej>fl,  to  a  true  albuminuria.  So,  too, 
the  various  toxic  substances,  from  a  perverted  digestion,  are  brought 
to  the  kidneys,  in  their  excretion  pr*)dueing  a  like  train  of  events. 

I  think,  when  we  are  testing  for  albumin,  we  should  select  the 
specimen  of  urine  voided  at  the  time  when  tiie  patient  is  most  fa* 
tigued;  the  amount  of  albumin,  as  we  know,  is  greatly  influenced 
by  circumstances.  Then  should  begin  an  exhaustive  examination 
for  casts,  and  if  one  fail  to  find  them  when  they  are  actually  pres- 
ent, the  result  must  be  a  serious  error  in  diagnosis. 

Since  I  have  insisted  upon  the  entire  collection  of  urine  voided 
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witliifi  the  iwenty-foiir  hours,  ray  ex|>eriineiit9  have  proved  rnach 
more  mtfefactory  to  myself  and  beneficial  to  ray  patitrnts.  When 
searching  far  albumin^  I  have  the  r^hild  exerci^  as  vig<>rf>asly  «8  is 
prudent  before  voiiling  urine  for  ejatnination^aud  where  ihe  case  is 
doubtful,  I  examine  the  urine  of  each  mietuntioo  diirins^  the  cQlire 
twenty-four  houra.  I  need  hardly  say  that  thm  oommonesi  cuttseof 
albuminuria  is  Bri^lit';*  disease,  bnt  I  do  consider  it  m  ^  to  my 
that  I  l>eHeve  a  Uiv^  proportion  of  the  so-oalle*!  **pf  ^  ^  til  or 

functional  albuminurias '^  eventuate  in  this  malady  cmlesi  Irfaiad 
befr»re  beiuj:^  allowetl  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time. 

We  are  to-day  familiar  with  the  fact  that  nephritis  is  n  At^mm 
common  to  childhood,  arisinjj  most  frequently  afier  scarlatina  or 
other  bloo<l  poison.  Formerly  it  was  csonsidered  as  one  of  th^  re- 
eults  of  c*>ld,  dampness  and  drinking  habit!^ — its  especial  proTinoe 
the  adult. 

The  average  of  disease  in  childhood  is  acute,  so  the  prog^nasis  for 
nephriiis  as  regards  complete  recovery  is  mostly  good*  Asa  mere 
matter  of  ernnn<.'ration  we  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  symptoiBS 
of  acute  Bright's  disease — the  pallor,  the  vomiting,  eoQVtilsiofii, 
cough,  dropsy,  a  pulse  that  intermits,  oppressed  breathing,  scaoty 
urine,  with  a  large  percentage  of  albumin  ;  but  individual  cases  are 
of  most  interest  just  now.  Howard  B.,  a  boy  aged  ten,  was  placed 
under  my  care.  Hi^  previous  history  was  good^  except  for  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  some  nine  months  previous.  The  Ijoy  was  hanlly 
to  Jt/e  calle<l  sick  (from  the  time  of  his  recovery  from  the  fev^er  until 
placed  under  my  care),  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Ailing  at  times  for  two  or  three  days  together,  causing  great  anxiHy 
then,  and  again  appearing  to  be,  and  insisting  upon  the  fact  of  his 
being,  )3erfectly  well.  There  had  been  an  occasional  slight  swelling 
of  the  lower  limbs — a  fact  to  which  the  mother  attached  mi  import- 
ance. When  I  first  (*aw  him  he  was  in  bed,  and  the  swelling  bad 
been  on  the  gradual  increase.  I  found  the  lad  in  a  oooditioti  ol 
extensive  anasarca,  tlie  action  of  the  heart  ver\^  irregular.  The 
urine  was  only  a  few  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours  j  sp*  gr*  1G24; 
full  of  albumin  and  containing  granular  and  hyaline  casta.  The 
boy  durins:  all  this  time,  a  period  of  nine  months  of  treatment,  in* 
Histed  tliat  he  Avas  well.  The  ^p,  gr.  of  the  urine  rose  as  high  as 
1030,  and  for  a  j>eriod  of  eight  months  the  albumin  averagal 
throughout  from  a  third  to  a  sixth.     From  that  time  on  it  decrfssed 
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from  one-fifth  to  one-tweuty-fiftli,  and  during  the  last  five  or  six 
days  it  disappeared  entirely.  I  began  treatment  by  rentricting  Im 
diet — ^rauch  to  the  boy'g  chagrin — keeping  hiin  to  milk  and  water^ 
jelly,  bread  and  butter,  sweet  potatoes  and  peptonized  milk  toast. 
Digitalis  and»  later  on,  Ferrum  continual iy,  brought  the  boy  nround. 
Since  tliat  time  he  has  remained  well. 

A  somewhat  interc-^ting  case  of  incontinence  of  the  nrine  came 
under  my  care  recently — the  patient  a  girl  six  veal's  of  age.  The 
previous  history,  according  to  the  niother's  statement,  was  one  of 
perfect  health,  Application  was  made  for  admission  to  the  public 
schools.  The  child  could  not  gain  admission  until  vaccinated.  From 
that  time  on  she  was  ailing,  the  entire  body  breaking  out  in  sores. 
There  was  a  <ltscharge  from  the  right  ear,  and  back  of  the  ear  a 
supiETHcial  abscess.  The  nrine  at  the  time  was  dark,  contained  col- 
oring-matter aud  was  loaded  with  albumin.  The  child  was  suffering 
at  the  same  time  from  prolapsus  uteri,  with  leucorrhopa,  I  need 
harflly  speak  here  of  the  two  avenues  for  physical  examination. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  treat  such  cases  as  the  foregoing:  by  means 
of  combined  rectal  aud  abdominal  palpation.  In  the  case  of  the 
child  just  mentioned  the  belly  walls  were  lK)th  fat  and  relaxed,  and 
tliere  seemed  a  great  possibility  of  considerable  resistance  being  of- 
fered. It  was  important  that  the  examination  should  be  thorough, 
therefore  I  ante^sthetized  at  once.  Indeed,  1  think  it  advisable  in  all 
such  c^ses ;  the  effects  are  rapid,  the  duration  short  and  the  resist- 
ance slight.  The  rectal  touch  is  the  most  certain  way  of  approaching 
tubes  and  ovaries  to  be  questioned,  and  combined  with  palpation  by 
the  other  hand  on  the  abdomen,  is  greatly  enlianced  in  value.  Rectal 
and  bimanual  massage  proved  very  effective  in  restoring  the  pelvic 
organs  to  their  normal  tone.  This  accomplished,  the  albumin,  which 
heretofore  had  ap[>eared  with  the  greatf^t  regiriarity,  disappeared.  No 
casts  were  discoverable;  so  the  altered  condition  of  the  urine  I  con- 
sidered as  due  to  tiie  altered  conditions  of  pressure  in  the  pelvic  and 
renal  circulations.  Tlie  miiJ?cular  tone  of  the  patient  was  influenced 
considerably  by  daily  applications  of  electricity,  China  proved  very 
useful  here.  I  had  a  favorable  and  uninterrupted  action  of  the  sin- 
gle prescription  and  minimum  dose  of  the  single  indicated  remedy. 
This  Habneniannic  trio,  I  rejoice  to  sa^^  speaks  for  itself  without 
any  trumpeting. 

We  have  been  accused  by  the  Old-School  men  of  "  Never  having 
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discovered  a  eiogle  bacillas."  Shall  we  ever  rally  frum  the  thmst 
or  dare  to  look  a  brother  Allopath  in  the  face  again  arter  being  told 
such  a  thing  as  this?  And  yet  who  is  specially  benefited  by  know- 
ing that  a  certain  comma  liacillus  is  found  in  this  or  a  rod-shaped 
one  in  another?  We  have  a  law,  that  a  particular  medicine  pro- 
duces a  definite  result,  and  that  one  thing  we  have  proven  to  be  of 
more  practical  use  than  the  natural  history  of  all  diseases  combined 
could  ever  l)e. 

In  ca^fcs  of  incontinence  of  the  urine  treatment  must  he  given 
with  an  eye  to  the  cause,  the  princi{»al  causes  being  the  various 
motor  neurones.  A  large  number  of  such  ca<es  are  exceediugly  trou- 
blesome; when,  however,  there  is  irritability  of  the  bladder,  I  be- 
lieve Belladonna  will  prove  your  friend  in  almost  every  iastance. 
In  such  cases  I  believe  we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  massage 
of  the  bladder  per  rectum.  It  has  given  me  most  excellent  results, 
together  with  a  daily  salt-water  l)ath,  accompanie<l  by  a  brisk  rub- 
bing in  the  region  of  the  spine;  there  must,  too,  in  such  cases,  be  a 
careful  consideration  given  to  hygiene  and  diet,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  lea«t,  attend  to  the  jv«ychical  surroundings. 

This  may,  on  first  thought,  appear  overstrained  and  far-fetched; 
I  make  it  a  strong  |>oint  simply  because  I  have  watched  the  effects 
on  a  nervous  child  of  a  nurse  thoroughly  uncongenial.  I  have  seen 
the  same  kind  of  thing  obtain  in  the  hospital,  where  children  were 
away  from  home,  everything  strange  and  new.  It  must  l>e  unneces- 
sary for  nie  to  say  that  "  jwwerful  emotions"  bring  an  increase  of 
albumin  in  the  urine.  And,  believe  me,  you  will  experience  unex- 
pected results  frequently,  if  you  turn  your  attention  with  vigor 
toward  this  one  thing.  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  our  own 
Dr.  Clifford  Mitchell  lays  considerable  stress  upon  this;  to  my  mind, 
it  is  .something  to  be  strongly  considered,  whatever  the  malady  may 
be.  I  was  asked,  in  preparing  this  paper,  to  show  the  prophylactic 
pro|)erties  of  Homoeopathy  in  relation  to  my  subject.  I  confess 
myself  almost  totally  at  a  loss  here.  The  (*auses  of  "  Albuminuria 
in  Children  "  are  many,  are  unforeseen,  and  it  ap|>ears  to  me  quite 
im|)ossible  to  treat  of  it  prophylactically.  In  concluding  this  has- 
tily written  and  very  imperfect  paper,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  to  our  confreres  from  abroad. 

An  P^nglishman,  some  time  since,  said,  in  a  way  that  was  quite 
characteristic  of  the  national  generosity  and  kindliness  of  spirit,  "  It 
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is  to  the  American  Homoeopath ists  we  owe  it — to  their  indomitable 
independence,  energy  and  pluck — that  Homoeopathy  stands  in  the 
pasition  it  does  to-day  in  the  United  States  and  before  the  world ; 
aided  by  the  free  institutions  of  their  country  and  the  emancipated 
minds  of  the  people,  they  have  been  able  to  achieve  what  we  have 
scarcely  attempted."  The  gentleman  who  wrot«  those  words  may 
be  here  to-day  ;  if  he  is,  I  should  esteem  it  a  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  meet  him.  That  the  onward  sweep  of  Homoeopathy  in  this,  our 
own  land,  has  been  overwhelmingly  irresistible  is  a  fact  far  and  away 
beyond  dispute.  We  owe  its  success,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Homoeopathic  pioneers.  If  only  you  Englishmen 
would  acquire  or  wresf  the  right  to  teach,  and  grant  diplomas  to 
your  own  students,  headway  would  be  made  immediately.  Why 
should  you  beg  recognition  from  Allopathic  colleges  for  a  fact  which 
the  entire  worki  at  large  accepts?  If  any  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other would  stand  as  proof  of  the  progress  of  scientific  medicine,  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  Old  School  are  rapidly  incorporating 
into  their  materia  medica  our  laws  of  cure;  by  giving  medksines 
both  palatable  to  the  sense  of  taste  and  pleasant  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
they  are  so  thoroughly  revolutionizing  their  style  of  practice  that, 
except  for  the  old  empirical  tendencies  still  clinging  to  them,  we 
should  almost  fail  in  recognizing  them.  The  time  4ias  arrived,  I 
think,  for  sweeping  some  of  these  pirates  from  their  medical  high 
seats;  it  is  being  done  rapidly  here.  In  the  name  of  these  assem- 
bled Homoeopathists,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  gird  up  your  loins,  buckle 
on  your  armor,  and  fight  the  good  fight,  doing  for  Homoeopathy  in 
England  what  we  have  done  for  it  in  Amerk^ — ^plaoe  it  to  the  fore. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  MENINGOCELE,  ENCEPHALO- 

CELE  AND  HYDRENCEPHALOCELE,  BY 

MEANS  OF  A   COLLODION  CAP. 

Bt  J.  Mabtine  Kzuhaw,  M.D^  St.  Louis. 


It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  meet  with  several  cases  of  menin- 
gocele, encephalocele,  and  hjdrenoepbalocele*.  Most  of  tliem  died  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  ;  convulsions  preceding  death. 
Of  the  three  forms  of  tumor,  hydrencephalocele  may  be  considered 
the  roost  unfavorable.  These  tumors  connist  of  brain  substance,  the 
meninges,  and  fluid.  Encepbalocele  consists  of  cerebral  substance 
only,  while  a  meningocele  contains  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
These  protrusions  have  been  mistaken  for  polypi,  abscesses,  vascular 
growths,  and  cephalaematoma.  These  tumors  have  been  treated  by 
injection  of  iodine;  "  Mr.  Annandale  ligatured  the  mass  in  one  in- 
stance, and  effected  a  cure."  Bandages  have  been  employed,  mus- 
lin caps  lined  with  cotton,  and  gutta-percha  caps  filled  with  wadding, 
all  of  these  get  out  of  place  easily;  they  have  to  l)e  reapplied  fre- 
quently, and  besides,  they  do  not  afford  the  child's  head  any  protec- 
tion. From  the  moment  these  protrusions  appear,  they  are  cou- 
.stantly  in  the  way,  and  as  constantly  being  bruised  or  injured  in 
some  way.  If  the  child  is  lifted  up,  or  laid  down,  the  diseased  part 
is  almost  certain  to  receive  injury,  and  thus  retard  any  disposition 
towards  recovery. 

After  some  very  disappointing  experience,  I  adopted  the  follow- 
ing treatment :  Immediately,  on  the  discovery  of  a  case  of  cerebral 
protrusion,  I  paint  the  protruding  part  with  collodion ;  I  order  the 
nurse  to  do  this  three  times  a  day.  The  collodion  is  carried  entirely 
over  the  tumor,  and  down  upon  the  scalp  one  half  an  inch  below 
the  lower  line  of  the  protrusion.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  hardened 
collodion  has  made  a  light,  strong,  cartilaginous-like  csip,  which  fits 
loosely,  yet  perfectly,  the  protruding  cerebral  substance.  Fn>m  the 
moment  it  is  applied  the  child  is  protected  from  all  ordinary  chances 
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of  head  injury.  Its  head  can  be  washed,  its  hair  brushed,  and  it 
can  be  laid  upon  its  pillow  with  but  little  chance  of  injuring  the  dis- 
eased parts.  If  the  tumor  protrudes  much,  it  raises  the  plate,  and 
yet  is  still  covered  by  it.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week  or  so,  I  only 
paint  the  upper  half  of  the  plate  and  scalp,  leaving  the  lower  half 
free  to  permit  of  spraying  or  syringing  with  carbolized  water.  This 
is  done  three  times  a  day.  I  have  prescribed  Belladonna  and  Cal- 
carea  phosphorica,  as  indicated.  I  have  just  dismissed  a  case  of  this 
kind,  tlic  treatment  of  which  was  very  satisfactory.  The  opening 
closed  gradually,  new  matter  being  de{30sited,  until  at  this  date  not 
a  trace  of  disease  can  be  seen,  and  the  child  is,  to  all  appearances, 
mentally  and  physically  welL  Dr.  S.  B.  Parsons  saw  this  case  with 
me,  and  at  his  suggestion  I  prescribed  Calcarea  phoephorica,  and 
this,  I  believe,  hastened  the  cure«  I  present  this  paper  for  your  con- 
6ideratk)n,  because  the  management  of  this  class  of  cases  is  usually 
difficult  and  very  unsatisfactory;  while  the  formation  of  a  protective 
cap  with  collodion  is  original  with  me,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn 
in  looking  over  the  literature  of  this  mhjecL 
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ALBUMINURIA  IN  CHILDREN. 

Bt  Wlluam  W.  Van  Baun,  NLD.,  Piiiladslphui,  Pa. 


Albuminuria  m  cbilclFen  is  frequently  overlooked,  eBpeciatly  in 
private  practice,  ii>  cases  i>redetiting  none  of  the  well-known  charac- 
teristic symptoms  usually  aceotopanying  the  disease.  The  oversight 
depends  upon  a  lack  of  frequent  and  systematic  nrinacy  examina- 
tions. It  is  now  axiomatic  that  ti)e  yownger  the  child  the  le^ 
dominant  the  ''old  time''  symptoms.  The  iadieations  often  point 
to  involvement  of  organs  remote  from  the  kidney  centre;  for  in- 
stance, a  simple  high  fever  may  be  present,  or  vomiting,  fMirging^ 
and  collapse,  or  drowsiness  and  niMid  con-vuJsive  seizure,  or  simply 
anemia. 

The  common  cause  of  all>uminuria  in  children  is  Bright's  dis- 
ease as  a  sequela  of  tlie  acute  infectious  diseases  so  frequent  in 
childhood.  Again,  Bright's  disease  may  exist  without  any  apparent 
cause  and  practically  without  indicating  symptoms  in  children  even 
as  young  as  six  months  or  less.  In  these  cases,,  when  an  urinary 
analysis  is  desired,  the  urine  can  be  collected  by  keeping  the  child 
on  pieces  of  well-boiled  linen  on  a  rubber  pad  for  son>e  hours.  By 
this  method  sufficient  urine  can  be  wrung  out  to  give  the  desireil 
chemical  and  microscopic  tests.  A  steriliaed  silk  sponge  can  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  If  retention  is  present,  a  small  catheter  will  secure 
the  fluid.  Pus,  blood,  or  chyle  arc  rare  causes  of  albumin  in  the 
urine  of  children.  Morbid  growths  resulting  in  pressure  will  also 
give  rise  to  presence  of  albumin.  The  most  interesting  phase  of 
the  question  of  albuminuria  in  children  is  the  so-called  functional 
albuminuria.  By  this  is  meant  a  renal  albuminuria  with  absence 
of  casts  and  all  characteristic  signs  of  Bright's  disease  or  any  other 
disease,  the  victim  being  to  all  intent  and  pur|)ose  in  perfect  health. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  this  condition  is  more  frequent  in 
boys  than  in  girls.  In  cases  of  adolescence  this  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished.    It  frequently  accompanies  the  habit  of  masturbation.     The 
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amount  of  albumin  present  varies  greatly;  sometimes  it  is  quite 
large.  As  a  rule,  it  is  limited,  some  in  the  morning,  more  at  noon, 
and  none  at  night;  or,  again,  there  may  be  none  in  the  morning  and 
quite  marked  at  night;  or,  when  the  patient  has  been  resting  in  bed, 
it  may  disappear  altogether,  remaining  absent  for  some  days  after 
resuming  the  usual  occupation  of  the  day,  and  then  from  some  ap- 
parently insufficient  mental  emotion  or  excitement  a  large  quantity 
may  reappear.  The  ingestion  of  food,  or  certain  articles  of  food,  like 
eggs,  seem  to  cause  it  to  return.  Time  and  again  the  chemical 
urinary  analyses  show  an  entire  absence  of  albumin  in  the  morning 
urine,  with  a  gradually  increasing  amount  as  the  day  advances,  being 
highest  in  urine  voided  on  retiring.  For  this  condition  no  attribu- 
table cause  can  be  determined,  excepting  the  daily  muscular  activity 
of  a  child  in  contradistinction  to  the  night's  repose,  which  gives  a 
morning  urine  free  from  albumin.  If  exhaustive  microscopical 
examinations  fail  to  give  evidence  of  Bright's  disease,  such  as  tube- 
casts,  renal  epithelium,  etc.,  then  the  cause  of  the  albuminuria  be- 
comes speculative  and  unsatisfactory.  To  many  authorities  the 
diagnosis  of  functional  albuminuria,  or  albuminuria  of  adolescence, 
is  sufficient,  while  others  fail  to  accept  this  comforting  opinion  and 
view  with  apprehension  intermittent  paroxysmal  albuminuria,  or  the 
daily  recurrence  of  a  slight  albuminuria  as  indicative  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  unrecognized  kidney  lesion,  or,  at  least,  as  the  advance 
signal  of  the  oncorae  of  some  form  of  Bright's  disease.  I  hold  with 
the  latter,  and  view  skeptically  the  existence  of  a  physiological  albu- 
minuria. The  diagnosis  of  these  masked  conditions  is  extremely 
interesting  and  vexatious.  I  recently  came  in  contact  with  a  case  in 
a  girl,  aged  13,  who  had  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  with  secondary 
glandular  involvement.  She  convalesced  nicely.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  the  temperature  rose  suddenly  to  103°  F.,  with  albumin  in  a 
scanty  urine,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  the  amount  of  urine 
examined  in  test-tube.  The  temi)erature  fell  rapidly,  the  albumin 
diminishing  in  pace  with  the  fall  of  temperature;  the  latter  re- 
maining stationary  at  99°,  and  the  urine  containing  a  trace  of  albu- 
min for  four  weeks,  no  tube-casts  ever  being  present.  The  follow- 
ing six  weeks  the  urine  was  tested  as  follows:  A  morning,  noon, 
and  night  sample,  separately,  every  other  day  and  a  twenty-four 
hour  sample  every  second  day  with  negative  results.  The  men- 
strual function  was  then  established,  and  albumin  appeared  regularly 
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for  five  days  without  casts.  Then  a  period  of  six  weeks  passed  with- 
out albumin,  followed  by  a  reappearance  of  albumin  after  a  short 
period  of  nervous  excitement,  and  so  on.  The  question  in  this  case 
arises:  When  was  the  albuminuria  established  ?  Was  it  the  result 
of  the  diphtheria,  or  did  it  exist  beforehand  ?  In  either  event,  there 
being  no  other  symptoms  but  a  high  fever  and  a  scanty  urine  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  albumin,  the  prognosis  must  be  of  the 
tentative  or  experimental  type.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  the 
necessity  of  careful,  exhaustive,  and  persistently-repeated  examina- 
tions of  the  urine  for  casts,  in  order  to  establish  a  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  in  the  by  no  means  infrequent  cases  of  albuminuria  in 
children  without  symptoms. 
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